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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OF  the  Caricature  we  would  wish  to  explain  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much.  Something  should  be  intimated  even  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent, and  something  left  for  the  conjecture  of  the  most  illiterate. 
Our  readers  will  observe,  that  the  steps  by  which  the  four  principal 
personages  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  Temple  of  Fortune  are  fully 
desc ribec  in  the  pages  of  our  present  number.  The  gentleman  on 
the  left  having  almost  completed  his  royal  road  to  the  summit  of 
his  wishes,  is  driven  back  by  the  light  of  Justice,  into  the  way  to 
Newgate.  The  young  gentleman  on  his  right  is  too  busy  admiring 
himself,  to  mind  his  steps,  and  is  gradually  falling  into  the  same 
path.  The  descendant  of  Daffy  is  kindly  assisted  by  the  littie  doctor, 
to  whose  business  he  succeeded.  And  the  reverend  gentleman  on 
the  right  of  the  hill  is  helped  forwards  by  his  rib,  and  the  sweet  sisters 
of  his  flock.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  roads  are  so 
constructed  as  to  lead  into  each  other. 

The  legal  adviser  of  Mr.  John  King  called  upon  us  a  few  feys  ago» 
to  inform  us  that  the  BARONESS  MINQUITZ  had  offered,  on  condi- 
tion of  a  handsome  remuneration,  to  procure  the  suppression  of  our 
first  article.  To  this  intimation  we  returned  no  answer,  but  it  has 
sifice  been  repeated,  with  the  addition  that  the  baroness  declared  she 
was  authorised  to  make  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  our  printer. — ■ 
We  insert  this  note  that  the  baroness  may  be  apprized  of  King's  ma- 
chinations. 

Malvolio  may  be  assured  that  much  of  our  attention  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  Fashionable  World. 

We  wish  to  intimate  to  X.  Y,  &c.  &c,  that  ex  parte  statements  can, 
not  be  admitted.  If  the  cause  of  any  correspondent  be  just,  he  can 
have  no  objection  to  lay  before  us  the  documents  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  leaving  to  us  the  discretionary  power  of  observing  upon  them 
in  any  manner  we  think  proper. 

Impartial  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  document  he  might 
send  us  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dubost  would  be  "  garbled  to  suit  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hope."  We  are  not  aware  that  the  latter  gentleman  pos- 
sesses any  undue  influence  over  the  public  prints.  For  our  own 
parts  we  can  only  declare  that  we  shall  judge  exclusively  from  the 
evidence  laid  before  us. 

Vindes  forgets  that  Lord  Byron  is  abroad  ;  and  had  we  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  attack,  it  would  not  be  fair  or  generous 
to  publish  it  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Opera-house,  shall  meet  with  the  attention 
tlwt  he  deserves.     Communications  respecting  him  will  be  acceptable* 


INTRODUCTION 


J_  HE  editor  of  the  Scoutige  commits  his  first  number  to  the  world 
with  mingled  feelings  of  doubt  and  confidence.     Indebted  as  he  has 
been  to  the  former  kindness  of  the   public,   he  cannot   but  be  aware 
that  the  office  which  he  has  now   ventured  to  assume,  requires  not 
only  literary  talents  but  technical  experience.     In  works  which  ex- 
clusively depend  for  a  favourable  reception  on  beauty  of  style,  viva- 
city of  manner,  or  profundity  of  scholastic  research,  the  first  number 
may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  what  its  Editors  are  able 
to  accomplish  ;  but  in  a  publication  like  this,  which  demands,  besides 
the  usual  qualifications  of  the  man  of  letters,  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  the  routine  of  business,  and  with  all  the  sources  of  original  in- 
formation,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  every  successive  number 
will  be  superior  to   that   which   has  preceded  it;  that  having  once 
icized  the  clue  which  shall  conduct  the  editor  through  all  the  mazes 
of  wickedness  and  folly,  his  discoveries  will  become  more  interesting, 
and  his  step  more  firm  the  further  he  advances.     He  flatters  himself, 
indeed,  that  even  the  present  number  will  do  no  discredit  to  his  meansi 
of  obtaining  information,  or   to  bis  assiduity   in  making  the  best  use 
of  his  opportunities ;  but  it  is  evident  that  as  the  publication  proceeds 
these  opportunities  will  be  multiplied;  one  scene  of  complicated  ini- 
quity leads  to  others  of  still  greater  interest  and  singularity  ;  and  the 
writer  who  accustoms  himself  to  the  observation  of  life  and  manners 
with  an  eye  to  the  exposure  of  folly,  and  the  developement  of  wic- 
kedness, will  naturally  find  his  acuteness  sharpened   by  practice,  and 
his  judgment  strengthened  by  experience. 

That  the  publication  will  excite  some  clamour,  and  its  conductor  be 
honoured  with  more  than  a  reasonable  share  of  personal  obloquy  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  charge  to  which  he  is  most  apparently 
open  is  malignity.  It  is  usual  for  those  who  have  no  legitimate 
weapons  of  defence,  to  oppose  the  battery  of  satire  with  a  formidable 
artillery  of  abusive  epithets  j  it  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  these  epithets 
have  been  employed  by  the  censor  himself;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  use  them  as  instruments  of  retaliation  to  prove  that  they  are  re« 
turned  with  as  much  justice  as  they  were  given.  If  we  are  malignant 
our  malignity  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  we  hate  none  but  the  de- 
testable, we  despise  none  but  the  contemptible.  When  virtue,  or  mo- 
desty, or  learning  shall  beheld  up  by  the  editor  of  the  Scourge  to 
the  derision  of  the  vulgar  and  the  hatred  of  the  malicious,  it  will 
then  be  just  and  timely  to  accuse  him  of  malignity. 


INTRODUCTION. 

"  Mankind  has  always  been  wicked,  but  wicked  in  different  degrees/'" 
Even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  moral  depravity  and  mental  ignorance, 
there  has  always  been  some  favoured  spot  secluded  from  the  rest, 
some  sacred  retreat  of  philosophy  and  virtue.  The  effect  of  moral 
instruction  is  partial  and  irregular,  as,  notwithstanding  the  iuQuence 
of  the  sun  on  the  face  of  nature,  the  rock  and  the  desart  are  desolate 
and  unfruitful. 

That  our  labours  should  produce  an  immediate  and  visible  revolu- 
tion in  the  practice  or  theory  of  morals,  we  are  not  so  Quixotic  as  to 
expect,  but  the  benefit  that  arises  to  mankind  from  the  detection  of 
a  profligate  is  more  extensive  than  a  superficial  observer  of  life  and 
manners  would  believe.  A  systematic  villain  seldom  st-mds  alone  ; 
he  must  have  his  coadjutors,  his  instruments,  and  his  dependants  ,* 
men  who  collectively  are  the  powerful  agents  of  wickedness,  but  who 
when  once  dispersed  by  the  ruin  of  their  master,  sink  into  individual 
helplessness  and  insignificance. 

There  is  a  necessary  dependance  of  the  various  forms  of  villainy 
on  each  other;  the  detection  of  an  accommodation  bill  manufacturer 
may  put  an  end  to  the  knaveries  of  many  a  fraudulent  competitor 
for  bankruptcy  ;  and  the  exposure  of  a  fictitious  firm  in  the  metro- 
polis would  naturally  lead  to  the  downfal  of  the  country  agency 
offices  and  subscription  speculations  with  which  all  such  undertakings 
are  connected. 

But  it  is  possible  to  be  criminally  foolish  and  dangerously  imper- 
tinent. There  is  a  point  at  which  vanity  degenerates  into  guilt,  and 
the  desire  of  pleasing  into  injustice.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
honours  and  rewards  that  ought  to  be  conferred  on  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  received  or  intercepted  by  obtrusive  dullness  and  selfish 
puppyism,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  remind  the  public  that  stupidity  is 
no  longer  protected  from  ridicule  than  while  its  pretensions  are 
harmless.  It  may  be  very  well  fur  such  authors  as  Mr.  Skeffingtou 
to  employ  the  heavy  hours  of  slothful  vacancy,  in  successful  endea- 
vours to  shew  their  friends  how  badly  they  can  write ;  but  when  these 
gentlemen  persist  from  year  to  year,  in  defying  the  scorn,  and  instil- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  theatrical  world,  at  the  expence  of  the  fair 
claims  of  the  professional  favourites  and  legitimate  cultivators  of  the 
drama,  our  pity  for  their  infatuation  is  absorbed  in  our  indignation  at 
their  meanness  and  their  crucltv.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
while  the  buffooneries  of  Miles  Peter  Andrews, Esq.  who  wrote  because 
he  had  nolhingelse  to  do,  were  accepted  at  the  theatre,  and  applau- 
ded in  the  newspapers,  the  Honey  Moon  was  reposmg  on  the  manager's 
shelf,  in  an  oblivion  that  nothing  but  accident  could  have  invaded,  and 
its  author  lingering  away  a  frame  exhausted  by  professional  and  lite- 
rary toil,  in  hopeless  want  and  cheerless  disappointment. 
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JOHN  KING. 


Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carcere  dignum, 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis.     Probitaslaudatur  etalget. 

Juvenal. 


THE  father  of  our  hero  was  a  Turkish  Jew,  who 
having  dissipated  part  of  his  property  in  convivial  ex- 
travagance, and  squandered  the  rest  in  ill  concerted  spe- 
culations, was  condemned  for  the  la3t  few  yeai s  of  his 
life,  to  earn  a  miserable  subsistence  by  travelling  the 
country  from  Monday  till  Friday  as  a  pedlar,  and  pick- 
ing up  a  few  halfpence  on  a  Sunday  by  vending  rattans 
to  the  fashionable  visitors  of  the  Dog  and  Duck.  His 
son  John  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Jewish  charity* 
school  on  Tower  Hill;  but  the  discipline  of  that  semi- 
nary not  being  exactly  adapted  to  the  volatility  of  his 
disposition,  he  had  scarcely  been  flogged  into  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  his  Reading  made  Easy  before 
he  contrived  to  escape  from  his  confinement,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  service  of  an  itinerant  shoe-black.  From 
this  situation  he  was  soon  advanced  to  that  of  pot-boy 
at  an  ale-house  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  After  a  probation  of 
three  or  four  months,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  Mr.  S.  who  finding  him  a  useful  instru- 
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2  Marries  Miss  Lara. 

merit  of  amatory  correspondence  with  a  servant  girl  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  once  rewarded  his  past,  and  se- 
cured his  future  services,  by  introducing  him  to  the 
employment  of  his  next-door  neighbour,  an  attorney, 
in  the  capacity  of  errand  boy.  The  legibility  of  his 
hand-writing  recommended  him  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
office,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an  equally  celebrated,  and 
not  less  successful  adventurer,  "  the  next  wreek  saw  him 
perched  on  a  great  high  stool,  in  an  obscure  garret  in 
Cateaton  Street,  endeavouring  to  decypher  the  pothooks 
and  hangers  of  his  employer." 

From  this  period  till  his  establishment  as  an  attorney 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  we  fmd  no  traces  of  his 
history.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in 
that  part  of  the  town,  he  supported  an  appearance  of 
respectability.  It  wras  observed,  however,  by  his  neigh- 
bours that  by  some  artifice  or  other,  he  was  always  able 
to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes,  tythes,  and  poor-rates. 
It  is  true  that  on  these  occasions  the  expense  of  liti- 
gation was  greater  than  the  demand  that  he  resisted,  but 
disputes  of  this  kind  were  congenial  to  the  restless  per- 
verseness  of  his  temper;  they  flattered  his  self-confidence, 
and  gratified  his  passion  for  intrigue.  Had  he  been  con- 
tented indeed  with  the  honest  but  accumulating  emolu- 
ments of  professional  industry,  he  might  have  acquired 
affluence  while  he  was  learning  to  enjoy  it.  But  not- 
withstanding the  insatiable  rapacity  of  his  avarice  he  feels 
no  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  honourable 
employment  of  his  time  and  talents ;  and  a  wide  field  was 
now  opened  for  the  display  of  his  abilities.  In  the  course 
of  his  professional  engagements  he  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  a  Miss  Lara;  she  was  first  the  dupe  of  his 
cunning,  and  afterwards  the  victim  of  his  cruelty.  As 
long  as  the  friendship  of  her  family  was  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  establishment  of  his  plans  he  was  a  model 
of  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
discover  that  the  restraints  of  domestic  life  might  inter- 
rupt his  pursuits,  and  that  he  had  no  further  advantages 


His  Alliance  zcith  Solomon  De  Coda,  3 

to  expect  by  prolonging  the  connection,  than  he  began 
to  treat  her  with  the  most  brutal  inhumanity,  and  had 
she  not  fled  for  refuge  to  the  habitation  of  her  father, 
both  she,  and  the  infant  with  whom  she  was  pregnant, 
might  have  fallen  an  untimely  sacrifice  to  manual  vio- 
lence. 

To  the  family  of  this  unfortunate  woman  he  has  been 
indebted  for  whatever  wealth  he  may  have  enjoyed,  and 
for  that.uotoriety  which  has  introduced  him  to  the  pages 
of  the  Scourge.  At  the  period  of  his  marriage  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fashionable  world ;  his 
highest  aim  had  extended  no  farther  than  to  defraud  the 
tax  gatherer,  or,  as  he  elegantly  expressed  it,  to  "bam- 
boozle a  bumbailiff." 

But  among  the  visitors  of  his  father-in-law  there  were 
many  dissipated  noblemen  and  ruined  gamblers;  with 
them  he  contracted  an  intimacy  that  was  of  considerable 
service  in  the  furtherance  of  his  future  plans,  and  enabled 
him  to  give  those  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  cunning 
and  his  disinterestedness  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
adduce  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative. 

While  his  plans  of  extended  plunder,  however,  were 
ripening  to  maturity,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  participate 
in  the  humble  acquisitions  of  a  common  pick-pocket. 
His  alliance  with  Solomon  De  Costa  was  of  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  receiver  and  the  thief.  Whatever  articles  of 
value  could  not  be  disposed  of  bylhe  latter  were  com- 
mitted to  the  former,  who  received  one  half  of  the  nomi- 
nal product  for  his  negociation.  But  only  a  few  months 
had  elapsed  before  both  parties  were  dissatisfied.  De 
Costa  discovered  that  the  accuracy  of  King's  accounts 
was  more  than  problematical,  and  King  complained  that 
De  Costa  did  not  surrender  the  cash  as  well  as  the  trin- 
kets. They  therefore  parted — Solomon  to  find  another 
agent  of  more  honesty,  and  as  much  dexterity;  and  King 
to  pursue  those  schemes  of  comprehensive  fraud  which 
he  had  conceived  with  so  much  ingenuity,  and  establish^ 
with  such  commendable  perseverance. 


4  Tampers  with  Mr.  Garrow. 

The  instructions  of  Lady  Lanesborough,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  his  noble  and  fashionable  dupes,  have  commu- 
nicated a  polish  to  his  address,  of  which  at  the  period 
of  his  first  establishment,  1782,  he  was  totally  destitute. 
At  his  outset  in  the  profession  of  a  money  lender,  it  is 
certain  that  none  of  his  success  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
fascination  of  his  manners.  Either  fawningly  obsequious, 
or  superciliously  repulsive,  he  disgusted  those  whom  it 
was  his  interest  to  please,  by  his  servility,  and  offended 
his  dependants  and  inferiors  by  his  arrogance.  His  modes 
of  personal  approach  were  only  calculated  to  ensnare  the 
unsuspecting  credulity  of  youthful  ignorance,  or  the  im- 
petuosity of  over-heated  self-assurance.  But  if  he  was 
deficient  in  the  softer  arts  of  insinuation,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  boldness  or  ingenuity  ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
his  companions,  and  his  instruments  he  was  equally  skil- 
ful and  fortunate.  It  is  no  mean  proof  of  his  discern- 
ment that  his  first  efforts  w7ere  directed  to  the  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Garrow,  who  was  at  that  time  an  unfledged 
orator  at  the  Westminster  Forum,  as  his  legal  adviser,  and 
professional  confident.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
on  this  occasion,  his  labours  were  fruitless :  with  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  however,  of  Gray's-Inn,  and  Priddle,  the  Old 
Bailey  solicitor,  he  was  more  successful.  As  general  agent 
in  the  collection  of  news,  the  manufacture  of  paragraphs, 
the  negociation  of  bills,  &c.  &c.  he  employed  a  person 
of  the^  name  of  Freeman,  who  having  resigned  a  comfort-* 
able  situation  in  the  Customs-House,  to  become  the 
chief  clerk  of  a  banking  or  agency  office,  in  which  King 
was  the  director,  and  having  been  scouted  from  all  re- 
spectable society,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  infamy 
which  attached  to  him,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  attended  the  failure  of  the  concern,  was  reduced 
to  absolute  dependence  on  the  will  of  his  employer.  Our 
hero's  connection  with  the  rival  swindlers  of  the  time, 
with  fraudulent  bankrupts,  liberated  felons,  servants  out 
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of  place,  and  bailiff's  followers,  -was  not  less  extensive 
at  this  period  than  at  present ;  while,  as  his  arts  were 
less  notorious,  his  influence  was  more  absslute. 

His  friend  Mr.  Robinson,  to  whom  he  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  respectable  appearance  to  the  successful  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan,  vacated  his  chambers  in  his  favour; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  issuing  the  following  advertisement. 

"A  Conveyancer,  whose  ample  fortune,  and  extensive  connec- 
tions enable  him  to  supply  sums  to  any  amount  on  the  shortest 
notice  ;  being  actuated  by  the  purest  sentiments  of  disinterested  phU 
lanthropy,  hath  resolved  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  his 
influence,  and  his  wealth,  to  the  relief  of  distress,  the  alleviation  of 
misfortune,  and  the  liberal  cherishment  of  genius,  learning,  and  in. 
dustry. 

"  To  effectuate  this  benevolent  design,  he  "will  attend  personally  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  twelve  to  three  at  his 
chambers,  No,  2,  Gray's-Inn  square,  where  applications  on  any  kind 
or  degree  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  will  he  respectfully  received; 
and  he  has  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  announce  that  his  undertaking 
is  so  powerfully  patronized  and  supported,  as  to  make  it  extremely 
improbable  that  any  case  can  arise  in  which  a  reliance  on  his  services 
will  fail  of  its  intended  effect.'* 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  advertisement 
of  this  kind,  proceeding  from  a  conveyancer,  dated  from 
GrayVInn,  and  containing  such  fulsome  professions  of 
philanthropy,  would  have  failed  of  any  effect  even  on 
the  feelings  of  a  sentimental  girl  of  fourteen;  but  the  re ^ 
suit  of  the  experiment  was  not  discreditable  to  our  phi* 
lanthropist's  knowledge  of  mankind.  A  Mr.  Creagh  was 
the  first  victim  of  his  rapacity.  This  gentleman  was  in 
want  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  six  months.  The  con* 
veyancer  informed  him  that  his  bills  for  .that  period  of 
time  would  not  be  negociable^  but  that  he  might,  in  ad^ 
dition  to  bills  at  three  months,  deposit  in  his  (King's) 
hands  an  acceptance  at  seven  months,  which  would  be 
substituted  for  the  former  when  it  became  due,  at  whiclj 
time  it  would  have  only  four  month?  to  run,    With  this 
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advice  Mr.  Creagh  complied:  for  the  loan  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  he  deposited  in  King's  hands  two  bills  for 
three  "hundred  and  eighty  pounds  each,  one  at  three,  and 
the  other  at  seven  months.  Only  forty  guineas  of  the 
three  hundred  promised  could  ever  be  procured,  either  by 
menace  or  persuasion,  and  the  payment  of  both  the  bills 
was  enforced  as  soon  as  they  became  due. 

This  transaction,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  society, 
they  ordered  his  immediate  removal  from  Mr.  Robiusou's 
chambers,  and  commanded  him  to  desist  from  assuming 
the  title  of  a  conveyancer,  at  the  peril  of  a  more  public 
exposure.  A  namesake  of  his  late  agent,  a  Mr.  John 
Freeman,  who  had  been  a  few  weeks  before  a  petty-fog- 
ging attorney  at  an  obscure  village  in  Worcestershire,  and 
who  had  furnished  a  tolerable  house  in  Cleaveland-court, 
with  the  spoils  of  his  country  neighbours,  with  which  he 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  afforded  him  an  asylum.  From 
this  place  Mr.  Osborne  issued  his  offers  of  assistance  to 
persons  of  rank  only,  without  any  demand  of  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  only  use  of  this  advertisement  was  to 
obtain  intelligence.  While  the  person  whose  name  they 
thus  procured  was  detained  in  pretended  negociation,  a 
note  to  the  following  purport,  already  written,  with  the 
exception  of  the  address,  was  sent  by  a  special  messenger 
to  his  house,  so  that  when  he  returned  he  might  have 
no  suspicion  that  the  advertising  applicants  were  the 
same  with  the  epistolary. 

**  I  nra  this  moment  informed  through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman 
in  your  confidence,  that  your  are  anxious  to  raise  the  sum  of  £ 

,  without  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  negociation,  and  without  being 
subjected  to  the  unpleasant  formalities  of  legal  precision.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  intimate  that  the  amount  required  may  be  fur- 
nished you  through  the  medium  of  my  banker,  on  no  other  security 
than  your  note.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  up'm  you  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  hope  then  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  with  how  much  respect  I  am, 

Your  most  obedieut  humble  servant. n 
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Of  this  plan  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  better  known  to  his 
contemporaries  by  the  name  of  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Bed- 
ford Rigby,and  the  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  George  Young, 
were  the  principal  dupes.  The  two  former  submitted  to 
their  loss  in  silent  acquiescence,  but  Sir  George  thought 
proper  to  give  notice  through  the  medium  of  an  adver- 
tisement, that  as  the  bills  were  fraudulently  obtained 
they  would  not  be  honored;  and  though  this  intimation 
did  not  secure  the  secretary  from  liability  to  discharge 
them,  it  taught  Mr.  Osborne  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
other  mode  of  depredation. 

An    accompt  therefore    was    opened    with    Messrs. 

H y  and  Co.  in  the  name  of  Glover,  a  carpenter  of 

Henly  Harden  in  Warwickshire,  who  was  equipped  and 
attended. as  a  man  of  fortune.     Another  accompt   was 

opened  with  Messrs.  P -s  and  Co.   in  the  name  of 

Joshua  Albut,  a  taylor  of  Alnwick  in  Worcestershire, 
who  was  likewise  fitted  out  as  a  gentleman.  The  sums 
which  composed  these  accounts,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  were  kept  in  perpetual  fluctu- 
ation between    the   two    houses.     If    Glover's   accompt 

with  P- s  and  Co.   was   low,  that  of   Albut's   with 

H y,  was  proportionably  high.  Frequent  trans- 
fers of  cash  likewise,  were  made,  preparatory  to  the, 
grand  coup,  from  one  house  to  the  other,  by  mutually 
paying  in  checques  during  the  settling  hours,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  that  time,  {mirabile  dictu  f) 
were  immediately  carried  to  their  cash  accompts.  The 
regular  payment  of  these  checques  for  several  weeks, 
created  asort  of  delusive  credit,  by  which  the  clerks  were 
thrown  off  their  guard,  and  their  masters  eventually  de- 
frauded. 

Glover  and  Albut  surrendered  their  pecuniary  charge, 
by  giving  drafts  to  King,  on  their  respective  bankers,  for 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  accompts,  and  filled  up. 
checques  in  favour  of  each  other  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  which  wTere  sent  in  the  same  evening  by  way  of 
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replacing  the  sums  they  had  thus  drawn.  Relying  on 
these  checques  as  they  had  often  done  on  similar  ones,  the 
bankers  clerks  considered  the  last  account  of  the  respective 
parties  as  perfectly  clear,  and  when  the  emissaries  of  Kins; 
applied  to  procure  cash  for  other  checques  ready  signed 
by  Glover  and  Albut,  to  the  same  amount,  before  the 
deception  was  discovered,  they  succeeded  ;  the  clerks  re- 
lying on  the  deficiency  being  replaced  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  fraud  was  not  discovered  till  fourteen  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds  had  been  paid  in  this  manner.  On 
applying  for  the  remaining  sixty-five,  Richard  Cove, 
the  bearer  of  the  checque,  and  an  instrument  of  King's, 
was  arrested,  but  as  the  transaction  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  of  the  parties  to  overdraw  their 
accompts,bothhe,  and  King,  who  was  taken  up  on  sus- 
picion of  fraud,  were  immediately  liberated.  Had  the 
parties  been  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  the  result  might 
have  been  different. 

After  this  transaction  he  opened  an  office  in  Three- 
King-court,  Lombard-street,  under  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
John  Dean  and  Company;  and  the  following  advertise- 
ment was  put  into  immediate  circulation. 

"  Monet  at  command  and  without  interest. — Messrs.  John 
Dean  and  Co-  feel  that  to  communicate  their  proposals  through  the 
medium  of  a  public  paper,  is  highly  derogatory  from  those  princi- 
ples which  they  are  proud  to  profess,  and  in  a  great  measure  preju- 
dicial to  that  favourable  interest  which  they  should  wish  to  gain  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  desire  their  assistance:  yet  if  a  willingness 
to  assist  distress,  to  support  credit,  and  encourage  industry  ;  a  wish 
assisted  by  pecuniaryresourc.es,  and  mercantile  connections  of  no  or- 
dinary character,  be  deserving  of  public  attention  and  gratitude, 
Messrs.  D,  and  Co.  may  boldly  violate  tlie  usual  forms  of  introduc- 
tion." 

Three-King. court,   Lombard-street. 

Deceived  by  such  promises,  and  allured  by  the  ad- 
vantageous terms  on  which  they  offered  their  assistance, 
the  office  was  soon  besieged  by  a  multitude  of  applicants. 
In  the  prosecution  of  their  scheme  they  printed  off  bills 


Messrs.  Dean  and  Co.'s  ProceedingSo  t) 

to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  as  nearly  re- 
sembling Bank  notes  as  the  law  allowed.  It  was  the  pro- 
vince of  Messrs.  Freeman,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pie- 
kersgill,  to  pass  these  bills  to  country  dealers,  among 
tradesmen  in  town,  or  through  any  other  practicable 
channel. 

A  Mr.  Harris  undertook  to  pass  the  notes  of  the  house 
at  the  Hazard  and  EO  tables,  and  at  the  private  gamb- 
ling clubs,  of  which  he  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  concern,  Lord 
M« — b — e  had  occasion  to  apply  for  eight  hundred 
pounds:  he  received  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash, 
and  six  hundred  and  sixty  in  notes  of  the  house, 
payable  to  his  own  order.  The  remainder  was  deduct- 
ed for  interest  and  agency.  The  notes  of  the  house 
he  deposited  with  his  banker,  but  having  occasion  to 
draw  for  a  part  of  their  amount,  he  was  informed  that 
the  notes  of  Messrs.  Dean  and  Co.  could  not  be  carried 
to  his  cash  accompt,  he  therefore  withdrew  them,  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Dean  with  the  circumstance,  and  requested 
to  have  bank  notes  or  cash  in  exchange.  Mr.  Dean  in- 
formed his  lordship,  that  it  would  militate  against  the 
rules  and  PRINCIPLES  of  the  house,  to  discount  their 
ownpaper ;  but  if  he  would  leave  the  notes,  they  would  get 
them  discounted  in  a  day  or  two,  at  their  own   expence. 

The  apparent  openness  of  Mr.  Dean's  conduct,  and  the 
moderation  of  his  terms  had  so  far  prepossessed  Lord 
M — b— e  in  his  favour,  that  he  had  introduced  him  to 
M — b — e  House,  and  recommended  him  to  his  friends. 
He  did  not  hesitate  therefore  to  leave  the  notes  without 
cancelling  the  indorsement,  and  was  consequently  obliged 
to  pay  them ;  and  thus  sustained  an  additional  loss  of 
six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  making  in  all,  thirteen 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  the  result  of  his  application  to 
an  advertising   money-lender. 

By  this,  and  similar  modes  of  depredation,  he  contrived 
in  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  to  raise  his  capital  from 
fifty  shillings,  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

vol.  i.  c 
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But  the  nature  of  the  plan  did  not  admit  of  its  prolonga- 
tion, and  his  attention  was  now  diverted  to  a  scheme 
which  promised  to  be  more  durably  advantageous,  and 
which  he  has  since  repeated  with  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Freeman,  with  a  person  named  Lucas, 
were  dispatched  in  the  month  of  March,  1783,  to  Exeter, 
where  King  had  previously  provided  an  office  for  the  ne- 
gociation  of  bills,  bonds,  post  obits,  &c.  &c.  under  the 
common  assurances  of  liberality,  secrecy,  and  expedition, 
of  which  notices  were  circulated  on  their  arrival,  through 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

The  Exeter  bankers  suspecting  their  undertaking  to 
be  a  cover  only  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  bank,  did 
their  utmost  to  prevent  its  establishment ;  but  their  op- 
position having  no  view  beyond  their  own  interest,  and 
being  unable  from  their  ignorance  of  its  real  object,  to 
assign  any  other  reason  for  opposing  it,  they  turned  the 
jealousy  of  the  public  upon  themselves,  and  eventually 
promoted  what  they  wished  to  frustrate. 

The  period  allotted  for  the  execution  of  his  designs 
was  a  month  only  from  the  day  of  opening.  In  the  first 
week  a  few  bills  were  presented  for  discount,  and  drafts 
given  in  exchange  at  twenty-one  days  sight,  on  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Buckle,  of  Clifford's-Inn,  who  duly  honoured  them 
with  his  acceptances. 

By  negociations  of  this  and  a  similar  kind,  they  had 
gained  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  days,  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  facility,  indeed,  with  which  several 
persons  of  slender  pretensions  had  been  accommodated, 
excited  the  suspicions  of  a  few;  but  the  copper-plate 
engraving  from  which  the  drafts  of  Messrs.  Lucas  and 
Co.  were  printed,  being  executed  with  superlative  taste, 
and  the  paper  (water-marked  with  the  words  General 
•Accommodation  Office,)  incomparably  more  delicate  in 
its  texture  than  Bank  notes ;  the  generality  of  the  good 
people  of  Exeter  were  so  prejudiced  by  the  prettiness  of 
their  appearance,  that  the  bills  of  the  new  firm  bid  fair 
to  become  the  fashionable  currency. 
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An    unfortunate   rencontre  between    Freeman   and   a 
traveller   from  London,  whom  he   had  formerly  duped, 
put  a  premature  stop  to  their  undertaking*     Their  papers, 
including  King's  letters,  which  he  had  requested  might 
be  burnt  as  soon  as  they  were  received,  aud  several  papers 
containing  a  full  developement  of  their  plan,  were  seized 
by  warrant  from  the  mayor.     Freeman  effected  his  es- 
cape, and  Lucas  was  committed,  but  owing  to  some  in- 
formality, he  was  afterwards  liberated.     A  joint  note  of 
a  clergyman,  and  an  old  maid,  was  discounted  at  the 
accommodation  bank,  and  being  transmitted  to   King, 
was  offered  by  him  in  the  way  of  trade  to  a  linen-draper 
near  Temple-Bar;  the  grossness  of  his  flattery,  and  the 
enormous  gain  which  he  offered,  induced  a  suspicion   in 
Mr.  H.  that  the  note  w7as  either  forged  or  fraudulently 
obtained.     He   therefore  declined   the   negociation,  but 
detained  the  note,  and  gave  notice  of  his  proceeding  to 
the   drawers,  who  referred  him  to   their   solicitor,  Mr, 
F — b — k  of  Ely-Place,  to  whom,  on  a  proper  explanation, 
and  a  promise  of  indemnity,  Mr.  H.  delivered  it  up.     He 
was  soon  after  arrested  in  trover  by  King,  for  the  nominal 
value  of  the  note.    A  bill  of  discovery  was  filed,  therefore, 
by  the  parties  :  and  no  mention  being  made  in  that  bill 
of  the  letters  found   on  Lucas,  when  first   apprehended 
by   the  mayor  of  Exeter,  King  swore  in  his  answer  that 
he  had  never  been  acquainted  with  Lucas  or  Freeman, 
and  (being  assured   his  letters  were  destroyed,}  that   he 
had  never  held  any  correspondence  with   either  of  them. 
The   plaintiffs  amended   their  bill,  set  forth  the  letters, 
and  questioned  him  concerning  their  authenticity.   They 
were  deposited  with  their  clerk  in  court,  mid  exhibited 
to  King.     The  first  reflection  in  his^ situation  determined 
him  to  dispatch  himself,  and  if  the  accidental   entrance 
of  his  confidant  Mr.  Drage  had  not  prevented  the  execu* 
tion  of  his  purpose,  the  world   might  have  had   to  de- 
plore the  untimely  fate  of  one  of  its  most  shining  charac- 
ters.    Mr.  Drage  suggested  a  plan,  for  the  successful  ex* 
ecution   of  which  he  engaged  to  pay  him  and  an  assis- 
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tant,  tii'o  hundred  pounds.  They  proceeded  without  delay 
to  the  chancery  office.  Fortune  favoured  their  under- 
taking. The  box  of  the  complainant's  clerk  was  left  to 
the  care  only  of  a  youth.  Mr.  Drage  being  solicitor  on 
record  for  the  respondent  required  to  inspect  and  make 
extracts  from  the  exhibits.  The  papers  were  accordingly 
laid  before  him.  The  young  clerk,  who  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Crandison,  returned  instantly  to  his  amusement : 
which  so  entirely  engaged  his  attention,  that  they  accom- 
plished their  purpose  without  running  the  smallest  risk,  or 
employing  any  extraordinary  efforts  of  genius  or  address. 
The  letters  were  deliberately  separated  from  the  other 
papers.  The  amendment  was  consequently  answered 
with  a  repetition  of  our  hero's  former  asseverations,  and 
a  flat  denial  that  any  such  letters  existed.  Drage  and 
his  companion  were  rewarded  with  a  douceur  of  five  gui- 
neas for  saving  their  employer  from  the  pillory,  and  in- 
stead of  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  they  received  a  profusion  of  promises  and 
commendations,  and  repeated  assurances  of  everlasting 
gratitude. 

By  this  time  his  name  had  become  so  notorious,  and 
his  person  so  well  known,, that  he  could  neither  prose- 
cute his  schemes  without  an  almost  unlimited  dependence 
on  the  fidelity  of  others,  nor  hope  to  evade  the  severest 
inflictions  of  judicial  punishment,  if  he  should  once  be 
brought  within  the  power  of  the  law..  He  was  meditating 
the  expedience  of  a  temporary  retirement,  when  Lady 
Lanesborouglvs  necessities  conducted  her  to  his  office. 
Our  hero  is  not  less  sensual  than  mercenary.  His  ama- 
tory propensities  are  proverbially  strong,  and  he  is  not 
restrained  from  their  indulgence  by  those  scruples  of 
conscience  or  decorum  that  deter  the  rest  of  mankind 
from  improper  gratification.  There  is  only  one  human 
being  to  whom  his  friendship  (partly  arising  from  con- 
venience, and  partly  from  sympathy  of  disposition),  has 
been  uniformly  ardent:,  this  favoured  beingis  one  Norman, 

3- 
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a  dealer  in  unfledged  beauty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his 
love  of  immaturity  is  rather  the  result  ofchoice  than  of  ne- 
cessity. The  blandishments  of  skilful  flattery  are  not  less 
successful  with  the  female  world,  than  elegance  of  ad- 
dress, or  symmetry  of  person.  With  Mrs.  Robinson,  the 
poetess,  so  notorious  a  few  years  after  under  the  name  of 
Perdita,  he  was,  if  report  says  true,  the  first  instrument 
of  conjugal  infidelity ;  and  her  pretended  correspondence, 
which  King  vainly  endeavoured  to  employ  for  the  pur- 
poses of  extortion  from  her  then  protector,  Lord  M. 
was  afterwards  published.  As  we  believe  that  the  letters 
are  principally  forgeries,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
copy  them. 

Not  long  after  he  found  means  to  accomplish  the  se- 
duction of  a  Miss  Mackay,  a  distant  relation  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  so  much  noise  in  the  East-India  dis- 
putes with  Lord  Pigot.  With  her  he  retired  to  an  obscure 
lodging  in  Pimlico;  where  she  experienced,,  in  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  months,  every  kind  and  degree  of  mi- 
sery that  cruelty  could  inflict,  or  female  fortitude  endure. 
She  was  once  brought  to  bed  in  that  period,  and  twice 
miscarried  ;  before  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen 
months,  King  introduced  to  her  acquaintance  a  French 
desperado  of  the  name  of  Chameron,  who  had  been- 
private  secretary  to  the  Due  De  Pesthiecvre*.. 
but  having  made  too  free  with  the  contents  of  his  mas- 
ter's bureau,  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  his  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  England.  No  artifice  or  manoeuvre  was 
left  unemployed  by  King,  that  could  tend  to  the  ad- 
mission of  such  liberties  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  as 
might  justify  him  in  turning  her  over  to  the  Frenchman V. 
protection.  His  plan  succeeded.  He  affected  to  be  greatly: 
distressed  at  the  obvious  estrangement  of  her  affections, 
and  gently  reproached  his  friend  for  depriving  him  of  so* 
invaluable  a-  blessing.  But  perceiving,  he  said,  the  vio- 
lence of  their  attachment  to  each  other,  he  knew  itWoukl 
be  madness  to  oppose  their  wishes:  and  had  come  the1^- 
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fore  to  a  resolution  to  ensure  their  happiness,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence  to  himself;  and  concluded  the 
farce  by  condescendingly  joining  their  hands. 

If  Lady  Lanesborough  did  not  possess  the  beauty  of 
Miss  Mackay,  and  if  little  remained  of  the  loveliness  of 
youth,  her  bosom  still  glowed  with  "  the  warmth  of  young 
desire,  and  purple  light  of  love."  She  was  in  want 
of  money  and  a  lover;  and  our  hero  had  no  objection 
to  the  possession  of  her  person,  and  h£r  jointure.  We 
have  understood  that  in  the  preliminary  negociations, 
both  parties  outwitted  themselves;  but  as  we  mean  not 
to  relate  any  circumstance,  however  trivial,  but  on  unde- 
niable testimony,  we  shall  finish  our  amatory  history  by 
declaring  what  we  know  to  be  true,  that  no  opportunity 
was  lost  of  employing  her  ladyship's  title  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  her  nominal  alimony  was  sold  to  supply  the, 
expences  of  their  departure  for  the  continent. 

His  flight  was  precipitated  by  the  conviction  of  his 
agent  Freeman,  on  an  indictment  for  forgery.  Previous 
to  the  trial,  and  as  long  afterwards  as  he  had  reason  to 
dread  the  possibility  of  danger,  King  took  care  to  sup- 
ply him  with  money,  and  to  flatter  him  with  hopes  of  his 
reprieve.  A  few  days,  however,  before  that  fixed  for  his 
execution,  finding  himself  deserted  and  deceived,  he 
resolved  to  entitle  himself  to  some  favour,  by  offering 
the  best  atonement  in  his  power,  for  the  frauds  and  de- 
predations in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  and  his  com- 
munications being  thought  sufficiently  important  to  en- 
title him  to  a  mitigation  of  punishment,  his  sentence  of 
death  was  changed  to  that  of  transportation. 

With  his  lovely  paragon  of  lady-like  pride  and  femi- 
nine delicacy,  he  wandered  from  France  to  Italy,  and 
from  Italy  to  France,  sometimes  "  tramping"  it  on  foot, 
and  sometimes  sporting  a  vehicle  too  dirty  for  shew,  and 
too  crazy  for  use.  The  Italians  were  too  poor,  too  despe^ 
rate,  and  too  partial  to  the  beauties  of  their  own  country 
for  the  purposes  of  the  lady  or  her  paramour,  but  at 
Paris  they  found  every  thing  exactly  as  it  should  be.  While 
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the  lady  amused  her  evenings  at  the  Palais  Royal,  our 
indefatigable  hero  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
fashionable  gaming  houses.  By  their  united  exertions 
they  contrived  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  till  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations  enabled  them  to 
return. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  his  return  his  plans  of  de- 
predation were  comparatively  circumscribed  in  number 
and  extent.  But  as  his  capital  accumulated,  his  specu- 
lations became  more  bold,  and  his  efforts  more  success- 
ful. A  new  generation  of  dupes  had  appeared  in  the 
circles  of  fashion,  and  among  the  pigeons  in  St.  Jameses- 
street.  All  remembrance  of  the  Accommodation 
Office  had  been  long  forgotten  by  the  good  people  of 
Exeter,  and  several  other  towns  had  risen  from  the  ob- 
scurity that  had  eluded  his  former  enquiries,  to  mer- 
cantile importance.  He  was  resolved,  therefore,  by  one 
grand  enterprize  to  place  himself  beyond  the  possibility 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  justify  his  claim  to  su- 
periority over  every  predatory  competitor. 

For  this  purpose  he  formed  au  engagement  with  a.' fel- 
low named  Brown,  a  discarded  journeyman  in  the  noble 
profession  of  glove-making,  and  one  Prescot,  who  to  his 
other  recommendations  had  lately  had  the  honour  to  fill  the 
situation  of  chamberlain  at  the  Key  in  Chandos-street. 
The  former  was  to  assume  the  style  and  title  of  a  baro- 
net, under  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Wyndham  Lay- 
thropp  Murray  Brown  Clarke,  and  the  latter  was  osten- 
tible  and  acting  manager.  The  checques  were  so  con- 
trived as  to  impress  an  ignorant  person  with  the  idea 
that  Wyndham,  Lay  thropp,  Brown,  &c.  were  the  names 
of  so  many  di  lie  rent  partners.  To  remove,  however,  the 
suspicions  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the  confidence 
of  those  who  might  rather  wish  to  see  the  name  of  one 
respectable  person  in  a  firm,  than  those  of  forty  unknown 
or  suspicious  characters,  a  building  at  Windsor  called  in 
derision  the  Hermitage,  was  taken  for  a  quarter  at  the  an* 
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nual  rent  of  sixteen  pounds  ;  and  by  some  means  or  other 
our  hero  procured  a  notification  in  the  London  Gazette, 
that  the  kifeg  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto 
Sir  Robert  Wyndham  Laythropp  Murray  Browne,  &c.  &c. 
of  the  Hermitage,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  bear 
the  additional  name  of  Clarke,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  his  late  aunt,  &c.  &c.  This  notification  was 
printed  in  large  letters  in  all  the  provincial  papers  for 
the  purpose  of  eclat,  and  the  bank  in  Portland-place 
being  at  length  established,  they  had  time  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  necessary  operations  in  the  country. 

His  usual  mode  of  conducting  these  operations  at  a 
distance  from  town,  was  formed  on  the  Exeter  plan  of 
the  year  1783,  with  additions  and  improvements.  Agents 
were  appointed  at  almost  every  town  of  mercantile  im- 
portance, and  an  advertisement  to  this  purport  inserted 
in  the  principal  provincial  newspapers. 

Accommodation. — To  Farmers,  Merchants,  Manufac- 
turers, and  Men  of  Property. 

"  Messrs.  Prescot,  Pickering,  and  Edwards  beg  leave  to  congratu- 
late the  public  on  the  final  establishment,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
thrown  in  their  way,  of  their  Banking  and  Accommodation  Office. 
On  ail  goods  sent  to  London,  the  full  value  will  he  immediately  ad- 
vanced, either  by  the  establishment  in  town,  or  at  the  office  in 
•Liverpool.  Gentlemen  having  occasion  to  transmit  bilk  may  thus 
avoid  the  risque  and  trouble  of  negotiation  through  other  sources,  the 
difficulties  attending  such  negociations  in  the  common  course  of  bank- 
ing business  having  been  long  complained  of." 

The  ostensible  managers  and  proprietors  of  the  bank- 
ing house,  were  instructed  to  act  in  an  honourable 
manner,  as  long  as  no  important  purpose  could  be  an- 
swered by  a  different  procedure;  but  no  sooner  did  a 
valuable  prize  present  itself  to  their  acceptance,  than  the 
goods  were  intercepted  on  their  ai  rival  in  London,  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  and  the  holders  of  the  accommoda- 
tion notes  left  to  admire  the  fineness  of  the  paper  and  the 
beauty  of  the  engraving. 
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Whether  this  plan  would  have  been  pursued  with  ex- 
actness by  Messrs.  Laythropp  and  Co.  the  intervention 
of  Mr.  Jefterics  (the  silversmith)  fortunately  saved  the 
public  from  the  necessity  of  determining.  Having  some 
knowledge  of  the  baronet,  and  a  bill  which  he  had 
fraudulently  obtained,  coming  into  Mr.  J.'s  possession, 
he  was  induced  to  investigate  the  nature  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Portland-place  bank,  and  made  such  dis- 
coveries and  disclosures,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
ostensible  partners  to  abscond,  and  the  secret  manager  to 
awake  from  his  dreams  of  orientafopulence.  The  banking 
houses  that  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  country 
correspondence  were  necessarily  shut  up,  and  our  hero 
appeared  as  abankruptin  those  very  columns  that  a  short 
while  before  had  emblazoned  the  nobility  of  his  self- 
created  friend. 

The  circumstances  that  we  have  already  related,  in  the 
line  of  mercantile  depredation  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  leading  features  of  his  system. 
But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  species  of  fraud 
is  so  complicated  with  another,  and  a  single  act  of  in- 
justice so  dependant  on  the  subsequent  schemes  that  have 
been  required  to  pursue  it,  or  to  evade  the  punishment  to 
which  it  is  liable,  that  any  endeavour  to  unravel  their  in- 
tricacy, and  trace  their  connection  would  be  too  abstruse 
to  instruct,  and  too  tedious  to  amuse. 

Nor  are  the  necessitous  and  mercantile  classes  of  the 
community  the  only  victims  of  his  cunning  and  rapa- 
city. He  knows  how  to  practise  on  the  weakness  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  to  profit  by  their  misfortunes.  The 
credulity  of  superstitious  ignorance,  the  inexperience  of 
youth,  and  the  tenderness  of  feminine  sensibility,  are  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  predatorial 
machinations.  Restrained  by  no  punctilios  of  decorum, 
or  principles  of  honour,  a  stranger  to  any  emotions  of 
shame,  or  any  feelings  of  personal  dignity,  there  is  no 
form  of  manhood  in  which  he  is  not  ready  to  appear,  no 
disguise  that  he  is  unwilling  to  assume,  for  the  further- 
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anee  of  bis  purposes.      Nor  can  it  be   denied    that   his 
talents  of  finesse  are  of  an  order  so  superior  as  to  elude  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most    suspicious  caution.     Like  Bona- 
parte too  he  accomplishes  many  of  his  schemes  by  bold- 
ness of   decision,    and    rapidity     of   execution.      Who 
that  has  seen  him  but  an  hour  before,  transacting  business 
as  a  money-lender  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  would 
expect  to  find  him  in  the   Minories  personating  the   cha- 
racter of  a  fortune-teller  ?     Yet  we  have  certain  evidence 
that  in  the  same  day,  and  within  a  period  of  six  hours, 
he  has  appeared  as  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  for- 
tune, as  an  attorney's  clerk,  an  Old  Bailey  solicitor,  an 
astrologer,    a  doctor  of  medicine,    and  a   Turkey  mer- 
chant.    His  profession  of  fortune-teller  was  of  essential 
service  to  the  prosecution  of  his  most  important  under- 
takings, but  conduced  more  particularly  to  the  success  of 
his  speculations  as  a   match-maker.     Having  advertised 
his  assistance  to  gentlemen  of  fortune   and  character,  in 
matrimonial  negociation,  his  next  business  was  to  select 
from   the    number  of    his    female    acquaintances   some 
prostitute  of  decent  address,  who  mightpersonate  a  Lady 
of    Fashion.     He  was  too  well   acquainted    with  the 
world  to  suppose  that  any  female  who  had  the  slightest 
pretensions  to   an    acquaintance   with    the   fashionable 
world,  would  be  the  dupe  of  such  an  artifice,  but  he  knew 
that  the  beau  monde  has  its  imitators,   its  novices,  and 
its  outcasts.     It  was  not  difficult  for  Mrs.  Morris,  or  any 
other  female  confidante  to   form   an  acquaintance   with 
one  or  two   dashing  demireps,  and  by  the    eclat  of  their 
appearance  to  procure  the  visits  of  unfledged    heiresses 
and  Whitechapel    belles.     It  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  female  curiosity  conducted  the  young  ladies  to  the 

oracle  of  — -street,  previous  to  their    introduction 

to  Mrs.  M —  :  in  this  case  the  high-priest  wag  fa- 
voured with  a  second-sight  intimation  that  they  were 
to  arrive  at  the  temple  x>f  matrimony  through  the   portal 

of  the  fashionable  Mrs.  M ,  in  M street:  if  that 

connection  had   been  already  formed,  and  Mrs.  M/s  in* 
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terest  had  been  engaged  in  favour  of  some  liberal  observer 
of  her  advertisement ;  Mr.  King  assured  the  fair  appli- 
cant that  she  was  already  blessed  with  the  attentions  of 
her  future  husband,  that  a  gentleman,  (describing  his 
person,  &c.  &c.)  was  ardently  attached  to  her,  that  he 
perceived  by  the  stars  that  they  were  destined  to  live  in 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  connubial  bliss,  and  to  leave 
behind  them  a  numerous,  a- lovely,  and  a  happy  offspring. 
See  the  law  proceedings,  King  v.  Burr. 

His  favourite  plan,  however,  and  that  which  he  finds 
of  ail  others  the  most  easy  to  execute,  is  to  implore  as- 
sistance in  the  character  of  a  lady  in  distress.  Sometimes 
advertisements  likethe  following  are  answered  by  men 
of  feeling  and  generosity,  but  they  more  frequently  en- 
trap that  class  of  beings  who  are  elated  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  pretty  woman  in  their  power,  and  have  no  ob- 
jection to  sacrifice  a  few  pounds  to  the  gratification  of 
their  passions.  In  either  case  the  female  confederate  ab- 
sconds, and  shares  the  booty  with  her  principal. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  attend  particularly  to  the  ad^ 
efms  of  each  advertisement. 

I. 

'.'  At  an  era  when  deception  is  at  its  zenith,  it  seems  vain  to  make 
any  efforts  on  the  feelings  of  society  ;yet  the  author  of  this,  A  YOUNG 
FEMALE  under  the  most  peculiar  circumstances,  dares  hazard  an  at- 
tempt contrary  to  her  judgment,  but  propelled  by  the  despotism  of  ne- 
cessity: she  wishes  to  meet  with  a  being  possessed  of  sufficient  delicacy 
and  liberality  to  appreciate  her  justly,  and  capable  of  forming  an  at- 
tachment, at  once  permanent,  and  fraught  with  the  refinements  of 
a  genuine  friendship. — Address  to  L.  L.  at  No.  32,  East-Street^ 
Manchester-Square." 

From  the  Morning  Post,  July  9th,  1803, 

II. 
*'  A  YOUNG- FEMALE  of  respectability,  who  is  a  widow,  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  would  deem  herself  fortunate  if  she  could  procure, 
as  tenant  for  the  upper  part  of  her  house,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  a  single  elderly  gentleman  of  character  and 
honour,  or  one  connected  with  literary  men,  who  could  procure  her 
employ  in  that  capacity.     She  could  officiate  as  Amanuensis,  or  is 
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competent  to  most  other  departments  of  literature.  As  the  adverti- 
ser has  much  leisure,  and  from  recent  occurrences  is  not  extremely 
happy,  she  wishes  these  lines  to  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  capable  of 
appreciating  them. — Address  to  R.  L.  at  No.  33,  East -street,  Man- 
chester-square. Personal  enquiries  are  wholly  useless." 
Morning  Herald,  April  15th,  1803. 


III. 

«  TO  PERSONS  OF  FORTUNE  AND  HONOUR.  A  female  of  fa- 
jhion  and  respectability  has  immediate  occasion  for  10001.  to  free  her 
from  an  embarrassment,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  at  present  ex- 
plained— suffice  it  that  she  is  competent  to  offer  the  most  ample  secu- 
rity, with  some  advantage  to  the  lender,  which  will  be  made  manifest. 
No  money  broker  need  apply,  nor  any  hut  such  as  possess  ability 
and  inclination  to  act  as  required  ; — it  may  be  proper  to  add,  an 
interview  cannot  be  granted  by  the  advertiser  till  particulars  are  ex- 
plained to  A  YOUNG  LADY,  who  is  her  friend,  and  empowered  to  ne- 
gotiate for  her.  Address  to  G .  M .  No.  33,  East-street,  Manchester- 
square.  Personal  enquiries  are  useless.'* 

Morning  Post,  March  8th,lS04. 


IV. 

"  A  FEMALE,  impelled  by  circumstances  even  more  pressing  than 
her  own  immediate  distress,  intreats  the  assistance  and  protection  of  a 
gentleman  of  honour  and  fortune,  whom  years  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  have  taught  to  judge  liberally,  to  feel,  pity,  and  relieve  the 
miseries  of  those  less  happy  than  himself:  if  this  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  such  a  one,  an  answer  is  earnestly  requested,  addressed 
to  H.  0.  T.  No.  2,  Hamilton-street,  Piccadilly,  which  will  be  instantly 
attended  to." 

Morning  Post,  8th  March*  1804,  (the  same  day  as  No.  III.)  and  also 
on  the  26th. 


V. 

14  As  happiness  is  the  common  pursuit  of  all,  and  dependent  upou 
circumstances  of  delicacy  not  always  attainable  in  the  usual  paths  of  in- 
tercourse^ LADY,  of  respectable  friends  and  genteel  accomplishments, 
whose  person  and  mind,  perhaps,  may  render  the  fncognila  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  the  attention  of  a  person  of  character  and  respecta- 
bility.—-A  line  addressed  to  X.  Y.  (post  paid)  to  be  left  at  the  otlice  of 
this  paper,  till  called  for  will  meet  with  attention." 
Observer,  December  5th,  1802.. 
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VI. 
s<  However  equivocal  the  prudent  or  the  happy  may  deem  the  present 
mode  of  communication,  A  YOUNG  FEMALE,  whom  combiuing 
circumstances  have  rendered  unfortunate  and  embarrassed,  veatures, 
through  this  medium,  to  intimate  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  siucere 
friendship  of  an  honourable  man.  None  are  requested  to  answer, 
that  hesitate  in  a  first  address  to  give  undeniable  proofs  of  their  being 
so. — Letters  addressed  to  A.  B.  No.  S8»  York  Mews,  Baker-street, 
Portman.square,  will,  if  they  merit  it,  meet  instant  notice.  No  personal 
enquiries  permitted." 

Morning  Herald,  March  17th,  1803. 

VII. 
"  TO  THE  LIBERAL  MINDED.— A  YOUNG  LADY,  unfitted  alike 
by  education  and  circumstances  for  encountering  the  storms  of  adversi- 
ty,and  whose  situation  unfortunate  andembarrassed,cannot  be  explained 
in  an  advertisement,  yet  reluctantly  resorts  to  it  as  a  last  uucertain  ex- 
pedient, to  preserve  her  from  the  severest  exigency.  She  trusts  ao 
enlightened  being  will  condemn  a  step,  to  the  sad  inducements  to 
which  they  are  fortunately  strangers;  the  aid  of  thirty-five  pound* 
would  relieve  her  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  evil,  and  bind  her 
in  eternal  gratitude  to  the  generous  donor.  Should  these  few  but 
anxiously  penned  lines  fail  to  intercut  any  one  in  behalf  of  their  author, 
she  feels  to  add  more  would  be  superfluous.  Letters  addressed  to  W. 
W.  I9,Edgware-road,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged,,  but  persona! 
enquiries   will  not  be  understood." 

Of  this  we  have  lost  the  date,  but  it  is  about  the  same  period. 

VIII. 
"Mrs.  Malvern  is  extremely  sorry  that  circumstances  sometimes  pre- 
vent her  sending  for  her  letters  for  a  day  or  two  together ;  and  thaS 
the  numerous  answers  to  her  address  preclude  the  possibility  of  se- 
parate answers  to  all. — She  confesses  herself  surprised  that  the  letters 
of  many  are  written  apparently  without  the  smallest  attention  to  the 
general  tenor  of  her  advertisement.  To  those  who  are  for  flying  Im- 
mediately to  shew  the  strength  of  their  flame,  her  reply  is,  that  they 
haveher  grateful  thanks,  but  she  is  blest  with  lovers  enough  already. 
The  object  of  her  search  is  the  society  and  protection  of  a  well  in- 
formed, independant,  amiable,  and  honourable  companion— one  she- 
could  respect  as  well  as  love,  to  whose  opinion  and  superior  judgment 
she  could  appeal  with  the  most  perfect  reliance,  yet  who  would  aW 
consider  her  in  every  respect  worthy  his  unlimited  confidence,  and  to 
whom,  on  every  occasion,  he  would  turn  for  comfort,  joy,  and  c©a» 
solatien.  She  firmly  believes  such  beings  are  in  existence — But  J"— — - 
Morning  Post,  April  7tb,  1803. 
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IX. 
"  A  YOUNG  LADY,  who,  from  an  unfortunate  circumstance  has 
incurred  a  debt  of  251.  unknown  to  her  friends,  and  which  she  has  not 
any  means  of  discharging  till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  unless- 
some  persons  of  fortune  and  liberality  will  assist  her,  to  whom  she 
would  prove  grateful  for  the  obligation* — Letters,  post  paid,  directed 
to  Mr.  Smith,  corner  of  Church-street,  Chelsea,  will  be  attended  to." 
Morning  Post,   July  9th,  1804. 

The  addresses  of  the  three  following  will  prove  the  con* 
nection  between  money-lending  and  fortune-telling. 

X. 

"A  gentleman,  -whose  attentiou  has  been  greatly  directed  to  the  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  BONAPARTE,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  judg- 
ing what  will  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  temerity,  can  impart 
some  intelligence  of  vast  importance  to  gentlemen  or  ladies  of  fortune. 
Whoever  wishes  for  further  information,  must  enclose  a  pecuniary 
compliment,  and  propound  their  question,  which  will  be  immediately 
answered.  If  an  interview  is  required,  and  the  advertiser  is  satisfied 
with  the  manner  of  requiring  it,  and  the  motive,  he  will  grant  it. 
Address  to  Mr.  J.  J — ,  No.  14,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street." 
Morning  Post,  August  10,  1803. 

XL 
«•  BORROWERS  AND  LENDERS.— Money  to  any  amount  advan- 
ced on  every  kind  of  security,  on  mortgage,  or  on  any  income  for  life, 
arising  from  lands,  or  the  funds,  or  on  Bonds,  Bills,Notes,  &c.  &c.  Se- 
veral Post  Obits  to  sell,  and  other  securities,  by  which  twenty  percent, 
may  be  made  legally. — Apply,  or  address  a  line  to  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.  No.  10,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate-hill ;  or  a  line  to  No.  14,  Old 
Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street." 

Morning  Herald,  August  13th,  1805. 

XII. 
<*  LADIES,  single  or  married,  accommodated  with  sums  of  money 
from  1001.  to  any  amount,  by  applying,  or  addressing  a  line  to  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.  10,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate-hill." 

As  a  concluding  specimen  of  his  talents  and  versatility,, 
we  present  the  following  : 
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XIII. 
**  IN  MATRIMONY. — A  gentleman,  whose  literary  productions  have 
met  public  approbation,  undertakes  to  conduct  epistolary  correspon- 
dence, where  correctness  and  elegance  of  style  are  necessary,  whether 
on  familiar  topics,  on  business,  or  in  courtship  ;  he  pledges  himself  to 
the  strictest  secrecy ;  whatever  be  the  subject,  no  confidence  will  be 
abused,  no  matter  divulged :  he  presumes  he  could  use  a  strain  the 
best  adapted  to  display  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  attain  its  object. 
He  can  give  references,  or  find  responsibility  for  any  trust  reposed  ia 
him.— -Apply,  or  address  to  Mr.  C.  R.  No.  166,  Fleet-street." 
Morning  Post,  October 25th,  1803. 

Another  favourite  and  successful  scheme,  was  to  pro- 
cure boys  under  age,  of  the  same  name  with  some  cele- 
brated banker,  or  merchant ;  who  live  with  him  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  and  are  constantly  employed  in  ac- 
cepting his  drafts.  He  has  had  a  Goldsmid  for  his  foot- 
man, a  Baring  for  his  scullion,  and  a  Hope  for  his  ama- 
nuensis, A  gentleman  who  now  resides  in  Fenchurch*- 
street  of  the  name  of  Partington,  was  arrested  on  a  bill 
for  a  considerable  sum,  which  on  further  investigation, 
turned  out  to  be  honored  with  the  acceptance  of  a  ser- 
vant of  our  hero,  of  the  same  name  and  a  minor. 

Of  the  circumstances  that  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  of  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  his  connection  with  Sir  Edward  O'Brian  Price, 
and  the  other  chevaliers  d'industrie  of  the  day,  and  of 
his  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  British  Guardian, 
we  had  intended  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposition. 
But  we  have  already  trespassed  beyond  our  prescribed 
limits;  his  late  transactions  only  differ  from  those  which 
we  have  mentioned,  in  the  degrees  of  their  atrocity  ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  any  remarks  on  circum- 
stances at  present  before  the  court,  or  which  in  their  ulti- 
mate consequences  may  become  the  subject  of  litigation, 
would  be  indecorous  in  themselves,  and  afford  him  ma- 
terials for  new  affidavits,  and  more  atrocious  calumnies. 

The  number  and  docility  of  his  instruments  have  often 
excited  the  wonder  and  the  enquiries  of  the  public.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  no  set    of  men  could  be  engaged 
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in  the  prosecution  of  schemes  so  nefarious,  without  being 
sometimes  exposed  to  the   temptation   of  exposing  his 
villainy,  and   betraying  his  designs.     But  Mr.  King  has 
the  sagacity  to  foresee,  and  the  cunning  to  provide  against 
dangers  of  this  kind.     He  selects  no  one  to  be    the    in- 
strument of  his  purposes,   or  the  confident   of  his  plans 
without  first  ensnaring  them  to  the  commission  of  some 
crime  of  which  the  discovery  would  endanger  their  lives, 
and  discredit  their  veracity.  His  usual  artifice  is  to  procure 
them  over  a  bottle  of  wine    to  sign  the  name  of  some 
friend,  to  a  piece  of  paper,    which  afterwards   turns  out 
to  be  a  checque,  or  a  bond.     On  the  slightest  indication 
of  infidelity   or  disobedience,  the  forgery  is  brought  to 
their  remembrance  in  terrorem,  and  the  unfortunate  cul- 
prit is  glad  to  compromise  his  freedom  for  his  safety. 
By  means  like  this  he  has    at  different  periods  of  his 
life  been  able  to  ensnare  many  unfortunate  young  men; 
who  have  been    compelled    as  they  advanced   in  life  to 
participate  with  increasing   activity  in   his  crimes,  and 
to  apply  their  faculties  with  more  intensity  to  the  pro- 
secution of  every  plan  that  his  ingenuit}'  may  suggest.  He 
Iiasthus  been  able  to  collect  a  gang  of  desperate  retainers  ; 
who  are  not  less  formidable  as  the  instruments  of  personal 
violence,  than  as  the  agents  of  deception.     If  it  be   the 
misfortune  of  any  individual  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
their  master,  he  is  watched  by  these  emissaries  in  all  his 
ways,  his  private  affairs  are  sifted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
libellous   recrimination  ;  he  is  pointed    out  to  the    mob 
as  a  Vere-street  miscreant,  or  as  a  pick-pocket,  and  is  not 
^infrequently  exposed  to  personal  attacks,  which  having 
no  suspicion  of  their  origin,  he  ascribes  to   the  common 
foot-pad,  or  the  regular  house-breaker.     The  circumstan- 
ces attending   the   punishment  of  Jackson,  afford  a  me- 
lancholy example  of  his  influence  over  the  victims  of  his 
despotism, 

Jackson  being  applied  to  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Brown,  for  the  discount  of  two  bills  for  seven 
hundred  pounds  each  ;    after  having   negociated  them, 
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absconded  with  the  cash.  The  bills  were  presented  in  the 
regular  course,  toMr.Brownfor  payment  properly  indorsed. 
As  Mr.  Brown  had  delivered  the  bills  to  Jackson,  without 
any  indorsement,  the  latter  was  traced  to  his  retreat,  and 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  forgery :  and  no  evidence  ap- 
pearing that  the  bills  had  been  previous  to  negociating 
them  in  any  hands  but  Jackson's,  or  that  any  person  con- 
nected with  Jackson,had  pretended  to  call  on  Mr.  Brown, 
and  procure  his  indorsement,  he  was  convicted.  Nor  were 
the  true  circumstances  of  the  case  ever  revealed  by  the 
culprit  himself,  but  to  the  person  who  had  really  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  he  was  afterwards  executed* 
Jackson's  letter  on  this  occasion  is  in  our  possession. 

Were  any  other  facts  than  those  we  have  already  ad- 
duced, required  to  testify  the  humanity  of  our  hero,  it 
would  be  the  circumstance  that  he  wrapped  himself  up 
in  a  box  coat,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  to  witness 
the  expiring  tortures  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  himself 
been  the  instrument  of  bringing  to  an  ignominious  death. 

And  after  having  so  steadily,  and  so  desperately  pur- 
sued, this  long  career  of  audacious  villainy,  what  is 
his  reward  ?  After  sacrificing  the  happiness  and  security 
of  his  life  to  the  delusive  pursuits  of  fraudulent  accu- 
mulation; after  submitting  for  an  extended  series  of 
years  to  every  mode  of  personal  degradation,  and  volun- 
tarily incurring  the  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the  pub- 
lic, his  labours,  his  distresses,  and  his  humiliations  are 
repaid  by  an  old  age  of  infamy  and  indigence.  The  tor- 
ments of  remorse,  the  anxieties  of  guilty  fear,  the  shame  of 
detected  baseness,  and  all  the  mental  sufferings  and  bo- 
dily tortures  which  are  incident  to  the  continued  pur- 
suit of  fame  or  riches  through  the  paths  of  iniquity, 
have  only  accelerated  his  progress  to  that  state  of  com- 
plicated misery,  in  which  his  only  refuge  was  a  prison. 
Had  he  employed  one  tenth  of  the  time  or  industry 
that  he  has  devoted  to  the  schemes  of  villainy  such  as  those 
that  we  have  detailed  in  the  honest  exercise  of  his 
profession,  though  he  might  not  have  been  honoured  by 
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the  embraces  of  a  titled  mistress,  nor  gratified  by  a  dis- 
graceful triumph  over  the  thoughtless  improvidence  of  a 
Coventry,  his  labours  would  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
progressive  attainment  of  that  affluence  which  can  only 
be  peacefully  enjoyed  when  it  has  been  honourably  ac- 
quired, and  he  would  probably  have  been  convinced  of  a 
truth,  to  the  illustration  of  which  the  preceding  nar- 
rative may  powerfully  contribute — that  to  be  honest  is 
to  be  happy. 


Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  has  been  found  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury. 

The  conviction  of  any  other  man  oh  an  indictment  for 
perjury  would  have  been  a  sufficient  claim  on  our  for- 
bearance; but  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  his  mind,  not  to  be  convinced  that  punishment  will 
only  aggravate  his  malignity,  and  the  solitude  of  con- 
finement be  employed  in  the  formation  of  future  schemes 
of  depredation  and  revenge. 

It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  Mr.  Harrison  having 
obtained  a  verdict  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  an  action 
for  malicious  imprisonment,  King  applied  to  the  court 
of  chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  proceedings  on 
the  judgment.  The  injunction  was  granted.  Previously 
to  this,  Harrison  had  sued  out  a  writ  of  execution 
against  King's  property.  The  levy  was  made,  the  goods 
seized,  and  afterwards  given  up  by  the  officer.  For 
this  giving  up  an  action  was  brought  against  the  sheriffs, 
and  damages  recovered.  The  writ  was  issued  out  by 
Harrison  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  injunction  was  issued 
on  the  9th,  King  swore  that  the  writ  was  issued  out  on 
the  11th,  and  on  that  affidavit  he  sought  for  an  attach- 
ment that  would  throw  Harrison  into  prison  for  a  con- 
tempt of  the  high  court  of  chancery. — The  writ  was  ob- 
tained before  the  injunction:  King  swore  that  he  knew 
it  was  not  obtained  before  the  injunction. 
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In  the  course  of  the  Attorney-general's  reply  he  took 
©ccasion  to  observe,  that  the  service  of  writs  was  extremely 
lucrative,  and  that  in  general  when  the  writ  was  for  so 
large  a  sum  as  the  present  (one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pounds.,)  the  whole  posse  comitates  would 
be  up  in  arms,  to  have  the  honour  of  its  execution.  But 
in  this  case,  it  was  pretty  clear,  that  of  the  entire  host 
of  officers,  one  half  was  in  fear  of,  and  the  other  half  in 
league  with  the  defendant. 


ANTHONY  DAFFY  SWINTON. 

PHILOSOPHERS  of  all  ages  have  been  puzzled  to 
select  a  distinctive  epithet  of  classification  between  man 
and  the  inferior  order  of  created  beings.  But  whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  such  adjectives  as  are 
meant  to  designate  his  general  character  :  whether  it  be 
admitted  that  the  appellations  of  thinking,  cooking,  or 
shaving  be  appropriate,  or  inappropriate  when  applied 
collectively,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  an  Englishman 
in  particular  may  justly  be  denominated  a  money-mak- 
ing animal.  We  are  the  only  people  among  whom  the 
talent  of  acquiring  wealth  is  an  indispensibie  constituent 
of  greatness;  it  is  in  this  favoured  land  alone,  of  intellectual 
independance  that  indigence  is  synonimous  withguilt,and 
to  be  poor  is  to  be  criminal.  Neither  rank,  nor  genius,  nor 
courage  is  any  longer  valued  or  respected  but  as  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  riches ;  the  wealth  of  Lord  Wellington  is  not  a 
less  frequent,  or  less  anxious  subject  of  enquiry  than  his 
personal  virtues,  or  his  military  skill ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  first  poet  of  the  age  be  most  ad- 
mired as  the  author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  talent  that  commands  the  purses  of  the  book« 
sellers. 

But  that  very  avidity  for  gain  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  English  nation,  if  it  be  abstractedly 
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disgraceful,  has  both  elicited  its  resources,  and  demon- 
strated its  collective  superiority  over  its  rivals  in  all  the 
virtues  on  which  the  permanent  happiness  and  glory  of 
every  empire  must  eventually  depend.  Our  love  of  money 
does  not  hurry  us  to  the  violation  ofjustice,  or  the  com- 
mission of  cruelty  or  meanness :  for  an  Englishman  to 
enjoy  his  possessions  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
acquired  them  honestly :  a  Frenchman  would  laugh  at 
his  eagerness  for  a  shilling,  but  a  Frenchman  would  pilfer 
what  an  Englishman  would  gain.  It  is  indeed  the 
great  glory  of  the  nation,  that  with  habits  so  commer- 
cial its  integrity  is  equal  to  it£  avarice. 

But  in  a  country  where  riches  are  the  only  sources  of 
distinction,  so  many  instances  of  notorious  dishonesty 
will  always  be  found,  as  to  render  it  improbable  that 
a  work  like  ours,  even  were  it  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
exposure  of  villain}^  should,  ever  be  suspended  from  a 
deficiency  of  materials  ;  and  if  there  be  any  class  of 
swindlers  more  numerous  than  the  rest,  it  is  that  of  which 
Mr.  Swinton  has  the  honor  to  be  a  member :  the  irregular 
retainers  to  the  law,  are  models  of  primitive  virtue  and 
simplicity  when  compared  with  the  fraternity  of  quacks. 
An  evangelical  teacher  is  a  more  respectable  character 
than  the  vendor  of  a  nostrum ;  and  we  should  feel  more 
respect  for  the  saint  who  purchased  a  bottle  of  anti- ve- 
nereal lotion  than  for  the  doctor  who  invented  it. 

Of  the  birth-place  of  the  founder  of  the  family  it  is  with 
shame  and  sorrow  that  we  confess  our  ignorance.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  fate  of  great  and  distinguished  characters  that 
the  history  of  their  infant  years  should  be  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  If  seven  cities  contended  for 
the  nativity  of  Homer,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  all  the 
counties  of  England  might  advance  theirclaims  to  the  first 
Mr.  Swinton' s  'primogeniture:  if  Homer  wandered  through 
the  provinces  of  Greece  in  the  humble  capacity  of  an 
itinerant  Ineledou,  it  may  be  equally  true  that  the  first 
character  in  which  Mr.  Swinton  was  destined  to  appear 
was  that   of  a  travelling  performer    on  the  tongs  and 
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shovel.  The  same  love  of  music  that  prompted  him  to 
delight  the  ear  of  the  good  dames  of  Wiltshire  with  the 
sonorous  cry  of  u  Pots  to  mend  oh  !  kettles  to  mend  oh  I? 
impelled  him  to  an  occasional  trial  of  skill  on  that  me- 
lodious instrument  vulgarly  denominated  a  sow-gelder's 
horn.  It  is  generally  admitted  among  the  literati  that 
humility  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  genius,  a  po- 
sition which  may  be  supported  not  only  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Examiner  Hunt,  and  Panorama  Porter,  but  by  the 
example  of  the  extraordinary  man  whose  virtues  it  is 
our  present  duty  to  commemorate.  For  seven  long  years 
did  this  child  of  meekness  "pursue  the  noiseless  tenour. 
of  his  way,"  unconscious  of  his  own  transcendent  powers, 
unaware  of  that  glorious  though  distant  preeminence 
which  awaited  him ;  anxious  only  for  the  virginity  of 
pigs,  and  the  continence  of  kettles. 

But  accident  is  the  friend  of  virtue.  At  the  town  of  Bur- 
ton in  Lancashire  this  memorable  personage  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man  named  Inglish,  who  with  a  pious 
regard  for  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  bodily  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  appeared  in  the  double  character  of  a  vendor 
of  Anderson's  Pills,and  a  methodist  preacher.  His  mornings 
were  employed  in  the  distribution  of  his  puffs,  and  his 
evenings  in  explaining  to  the  dear  sisters  who  flocked 
frorn  all  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  the  "  divine  man" 
the  "  mysteries  and  dimensions  of  unbounded  love." 
But  Mr.  Inglish  was  not  one  of  those  ungallant  "  prea- 
chers of  the  gospel,"  who  awake  the  "  soul  breathing 
ardours  of  gasping  desire"  in  the  bosoms  of  his  fair  au- 
ditors, and  then  leave  them  to  the  dangers  that  await 
the  frailties  of  our  nature:  he  knew  that  loss  of  health 
and  loss  of  reputation  were  punishments  too  severe  for 
the  tender  sensibility  of  "  weakness  overcome  in  wrest- 
ling;" as  a  postscript  therefore  to  his  list  of  cures,  he 
kindly  informed  his  purchasers  that "  one  pill  additional 
taken  when  going  to  bed,  would  effectually  remove  all 
obstructions  arising  from  secret  causes:"  and  that  nothing 
might  be   wanting  for  their  safety  and  convenience  a 
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sealed  paper  was  enclosed  which  "  was  requested  might 
be  opened  only  by  females/'  and  which  set  forth  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  lng\ishys  preventative* . 

His  time  was  now  so  entirely  occupied  in  public  exhor- 
tation, or  private  wrestling  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
share  the  profits  of  his  nostrums  with  an  assistant.  Mr. 
Swinton's  physiognomy  recommended  him  to  his  favour, 
and  he  engaged  him  at  the  princely  salary  of  fourpence  a 
day  to  distribute  the  pills  of  immortality.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion the  son  of  Mammon  prevailed  over  the  child  of  ho- 
liness. Mr.  S.  having  received  from  his  master  a  dozen 
gross  of  his  "  genuine  Anderson's,"  justly  concluded 
that  their  virtue  would  notbe  injured  by  dispersing  them 
under  another  name.  On  his  arrival  at  Lancaster  he 
substituted  his  own  bills  in  the  place  of  his  ci-devant 
master's,  and  took  the  liberty  of  informing  the  public 
that  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Inglish,  who  travelled  the 
country  vending  a  spurious  imitation  of  the  only  origi- 
nal and  genuine  pill  was  an  impostor,  of  whom  all  chris- 
tian people  should  beware. 

But  he  felt  no  inclination  to  forsake  so  profitable  a  cal- 
ling as  soon  as  the  stock  which  he  had  thus  ingeniously 
converted  to  his  use,  might  be  expended.  He  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  composition  of  Mr.  Inglish's  pills,  but  he 
knew  that  they  were  black  and  bitter,  and  to  know  that 
was  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  With  the  aid  of  gentian 
and  ivory  black,  he  contrived  to  manufacture  several 
thousand  boxes  of  pills,  which  possessed  every  quality 
of  his  master's  originals  but  their  virtues.  Great  was  the 
dismay  of  the  old  maids  of  Preston  at  the  unexpected 
absence  of  those  effects  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  experience  from  the  use  of  their  favourite  nostrum. 


*  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  analyse  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Senate's  book.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Tyce,  a  chemist,  is  also  in 
the  habit  of  enclosing  in  the  wrappers  of  Anderson's  Pills,  which  are 
purchased  generally  by  females,  advertisements  of  a  nature  the  most 
detestably  indecent.     He  too  shall  hear  from  uj  again. 
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Our  readers  no  doubt  remember  with  sympathising  com- 
miseration the  enthronement  of  the  gracious  Yadlinida, 
the  beauteous  queen  of  Chrononhotonthologos,  at  the 
moment  of  his  triumphant  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  king  of  the  Antipodes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  exhibition  of  our  hero's  pills  was  attended  with  none 
of  those  celestial  motions  so  pathetically  described  by  the 
dramatist.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Swinton  had  the  honor 
of  confuting  a  fundamental  proposition  of  mechanics,  for 
whereas  it  is  laid  down  in  the  works  of  Newton,  that 
every  motion  must  be  the  effect  of  some  preceding 
motion;  it  is  indisputably  true  that  the  absence  of  motion 
was  the  cause  of  our  Esculapius's  moving  off  in  a  tangent 
towards  the  metropolis. 

To  pursue  him  through  all  his  gradations  of  iniquity, 
from  his  first  arrival  in  town  to  his  establishment  as  a 
medicine  vendor  in  St.  Giles's,  would  be  to  offend  the 
delicacy  of  our  readers  without  satisfying  their  curiosity. 
It  ma}^  be  sufficient  to  relate  that  after  figuring  away  in 
the  various  characters  of  apothecary,  tapster,  and  meal- 
man,  his  dexterity  as  a  perruquier  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Anthony  Daffy,  the  inventor  of  the 
elixir,who,as  a  reward  for  his  own  toil  and  industry  in  ren- 
dering the  common  tincture  of  Senna  more  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  Spanish  liquorice,  thought  proper  to  claim 
the  sole  right  to  its  composition.  Between  the  descen* 
dants  of  this  person,  and  the  family  of  Swinton  a  friendly 
intercourse  continued  to  exist  for  many  years,  till  at 
length  the  union  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Peter  Swinton,  a  journeyman  apothecary,  to  a  fair  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Daffy,  and  the  legal  proprietor  of  the 
elixir. 

By  the  nuptial  contract  with  this  young  lady,  he  was 
of  course  admitted  to  the  possession  of  the  inestimable 
secret,,  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  family.  Thus  by  the  ".  blessing  of  God,"  joined  with 
their  own  endeavours,they  became  the  happy  parents  of  a 
son,  the  present  Mr.  Anthony  Daffy  Swinton,  and  a 
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daughter,  who  married  a  Mr.  Flowers  asadier  in  Salisbury- 
square,  now  retired  from  business.  Being  an  only  son  the 
caprices  of  our  hero  were  indulged,  and  his  education  ne- 
glected. At  a  very  early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
propensity  to  lying,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  exhibited  such 
indications  of  ungovernable  temper,  and  vitiated  morals 
as  alarmed  the  prudence  of  his  father  ;  wrho  left  him  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  till  he  should 
attain  the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty including  the  medicine,  &c.  except  about  three 
thousand  pounds  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Flowers,  devolved  to 
his  possession,  and  in  the  mean  time  his  uncle,  a  carpen- 
ter, was  appointed  guardian  of  his  person  and  property. 

During  his  minority  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
Miss  Hunt,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  lime  merchant 
in  Dorset  Wharf,  White-friars,  and  being  unable'  either 
to  gain  the  consent  of  his  uncle,  or  to  afford  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  matrimonial  expedition  from  his  allowance, 
he  borrowed  one  hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  a 
proctor,  and  persuaded  the  object  of  his  affections  to 
accompany  him  in  a  trip  to  Gretna-green. 

His  father-in-law  having  failed  in  business,  he  retired 
with  his  wife  and  her  mother  to  Swaffham  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  set  up  an  establishment  rather  proportioned 
to  his  habits  than  his  fortune,  Fie  sported  his  carriage, 
and  rivalled  the  most  wealthy  sportsmen  of  the  county 
in  the  pedigree  of  his  hunters,  and  the  number  of  his 
dogs. 

From  this  place  his  embarrassments  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maidstone;  wdiither  he  was  pursued 
by  his  creditors.  The  desperate  violence  of  his  temper 
was  so  well  known  that  few  of  the  sheriff's  officers 
could  be  found  so  daring  as  to  serve  him  with  a  writ ; 
one  of  them,  however,  having  mustered  up  sufficient 
courage  to  attempt  his  arrest,  Mr.  Swinton  fired  a  pistol 
and  dangerously  wounded  him.  For  this  offence  he  was 
indicted  and  afterwards  arraigned,  but  the  officer  was 
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induced  by  the  promise  of  a  handsome  present  to  forfeit 
his  recognizance,  and  the  descendant  of  Daffy  was  ac- 
quitted. 

By  his  Kentish  as  well  as  his  Norfolk  neighbours  he 
was  regarded  as  a  madman.  His  cruelty  to  his  wife  and 
mother,  was  the  subject  of  universal  conversation,  and  his 
brutality  to  the  dumb  creation  at  once  disgraced  his  cha- 
racter and  injured  his  fortune.  He  has  been  known  in 
a  company  of  ladies  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  a  valuable 
greyhound  merely  because  it  took  the  iiberty  of  basking 
before  the  fire. 

Involved  in  debt  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrica- 
tion, and  shunned  by  every  man  who  had  any  claim  to 
decency  of  character,  he  thought  it  best  to  fly  from 
difficulties  that  he  was  unable  to  surmount,  and  asper- 
sions which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving.  He  ran 
off  therefore  to  Russia  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
having  remained  in  that  country  as  long  as  he  could 
procure  credit,  and  until  the  vigilance  of  his  creditors 
might  be  supposed  to  have  abated,  this  pattern  of  con- 
jugal and  paternal  love  reimbarked  for  England,  leaving 
Mrs.  Swinton  and  the  little  ones  to  get  back  to  England, 
or  live  in  Russia  as  they  could.  The  lady  herself  con- 
trived to  effect  her  return,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  children  were  left  behind. 

Mrs.  Swinton  was  soon  after  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge 
from  the  brutality  of  her  husband  to  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Flowers,  who  lives  at  present  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cold-bath-fields;  and  to  whose  cha- 
rity she  is  indebted  for  subsistence.  Mr.  S.  agreed  to 
grant  her  a  small  allowance  which  has  not  yet  been 
paid.  She  may  not  have  been  altogether  free  from  vi- 
cious habits,  but  she  was  before  her  marriage  (and  she 
is  now  only  forty)  correct  in  her  behaviour,  and  beautiful 
in  her  person.  Her  sister  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Minifie, 
who  about  seven  years  ago  prosecuted  Mr.  Serjeant 
Best  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  and 
from  whose  lips  the  counsel  extorted  a  confession  that  her 
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appearance  as  a  prosecutrix  might  have  been  prevented  by 
the  timely  offer  of  a  handsome  douceur.  Her  father  and 
mother,  who  have  been  dead  some  years,  were  reduced 
after  their  insolvency  to  the  humble  situation  of  keepers 
of  the  Monument. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Swinton  from  Russia,  he  con- 
descended to  gain  his  subsistence,  and  to  support  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  dissipation  by  the  sale  of  the 
nostrum  of  which  he  was  the  professed  proprietor.  As 
he  possessed,  however,  no  exclusive  right  to  its  sale,  and 
as  every  druggist  was  acquainted  with  its  composition, 
his  profits  were  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  those  which 
other  members  of  his  fraternity  are  accustomed  to  en- 
joy. He  was  just  about  to  take  a  second  trip  to  the 
continent,when  he  accidentally  encountered  Dr.  Brodum, 
the  immortal  inventor  of  the  Nervous  Cordial,  and  the  be- 
nevolent author  of  that  wonderful  production,the  Guide  to 
Old  Age.  The  proprietor  of  the  Botanical  Syrup  was  ori- 
ginally an  apprentice  to  an  itinerant  printseller;  he  was 
next  promoted  to  the  service  of  a  Doctor  Schiewdeur, 
from  whose  receipt  book  he  took  the  liberty  of  copying 
the  formulae  of  his  medicines.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  degree  which  he  assumes,  belongs  of  right  to  a  Doctor 
Frederic  Brodum,  whose  apropos  departure  for  the  Indies, 
enabled  his  name-sake  to  make  free  with  the  local  honors 
that  he  tacitly  resigned.  But  this  story  remains  unsub- 
stantiated by  evidence,  and  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  exaltation  of  Brodum  the  second.  We  all 
know  the  value  of  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  we  know  what  money  will  effect  even  at  the  most 
sacred  seats  of  learning  and  the  muse;  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  honor  of  M.  D.  has  often  been  conferred 
on  men,  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  were  not  to  be 
compared  even  with  the  humble  talents  and  superficial 
acquisitions  of  the   Esculapius  of  Blackfriars. 

But  the  Swedes  and  N  orwegians  possess  only  the  cre- 
dulity of  superstition.  They  are  not  ready  to  believe  that 
a  printer's  devil  can  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a  phy- 
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sician,  or  that  the  man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  wigs,  should  be  the  fortunate  in- 
ventor of  a  specific  for  all  the  diseases  by  which  mortality 
is  afflicted.  To  this  happy  country,  therefore,  did  he 
hasten;  to  gladden  our  valetudinarians  with  his  presence, 
to  "  alleviate  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  and  extirpate  the 
latent  seeds  of  palsy  and  consumption."  But  prejudice 
and  obstinacy  will  counteract  the  best  intentions  of  the 
philanthropist:  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  people 
of  England  it  must  be  recorded  that  after  fifteen  years  of 
the  doctor's  unwearied  and  disinterested  labours,  neither 
the  number  of  deaths  was  perceptibly  diminished,  nor 
the  symptoms  of  disease  visibly  alleviated  :  we  are  even 
assured  that  at  the  present  moment  several  of  our  hos- 
pitals are  crowded  with  infatuated  martyrs  to  the  dropsy 
and  lumbago,  and  that  while  the  infallible  panacea  of  the 
benevolent  doctor  is  within  their  reach,  many  unfortu- 
nate patients  have  the  unheard  of  folly  to  expire.  We 
are  astonished  that  some  patriotic  member  of  the  lower 
house  has  not  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  so 
crying  an  abuse  :  at  a  time  when  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  scarcely  adequate  to  its  defence,  it  is  really 
shameful  that  the  young,  the  active,  and  the  robust, 
should  voluntarily  pop  off  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  leave 
the  survivors  (since  the  doctor  has  no  specific  against 
accidents)  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  country. 

His  first  effort  at  celebrity,  was  the  publication  of  his 
"  Guide  to  Old  Age,"  in  two  parts,German  and  English  :  a 
work  remarkable  only  for  impudence  and  obscenity.  While 
it  professes  to  afford  to  the  youthful  reader  an  antidote 
against  secret  vice  and  early  dissipation,  it  initiates  him 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  pollution,  and  paints  with  a  vi- 
vidness of  colouring  that  would  do  honour  to  aCleland, 
the  deliria  of  voluptuous  passion,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  venereal  excitation.  Yet  this  is  the  work  which  the 
hoary  poltroon  by  whom  it  was  compiled  recommends 
to  the  attention  of  the  female  world;  which  he  denomi- 
nates  a  proper   companion  to  the  family  parlour,  and 
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*'  an  unerring  guide"  through  all  the  mazes  of  libidinous 
temptation.  In  the  course  of  our  literary  career  it  has 
been  our  duty  to  chastise  the  profligate  indecency  of 
many  detestable  publications;  but  it  s  peculiar  to  Bro- 
dum  and  Solomon  that  their  indecency  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, that  they  luxuriate  in  impurity,  and  do  that 
from  a  natural  propensity  to  fiithiness,  which  is  done  by 
others  for  the  purpose  of  emolument. 

But  it  may  have  occurred  to  these  rival  Paracelsi,  that 
though  animated  description  may  not  contribute  to  the 
circulation  of  their  work,  it  may  promote  the  demand  for 
their  medicines.  We  shall  hereafter  adduce  some  evi- 
dence that  the  vendors  of  nostra  for  a  secret  disease 
are  in  the  habit  of  assisting  theirsale  by  stimulative  pub- 
lications, and  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  the  authors  of  the 
"  Guides5'  of  similar  intentions. 

Dr.  Brodum  having  (to  adopt  Mr.  Swinton's  phraseolo- 
gy,) feathered  his  nest,  disposed  of  the  business  to  Swin- 
ton  on  condition  of  receiving  a  proportion  of  the  returns. 
But  the  Swede  united  to  his  other  qualifications  volubi- 
lity of  speech,  and  propriety  of  demeanour.  The  intel- 
ligent thought  him  agreeable,  and  the  ignorant  wondered 
at  his  learning.  Mr.  Swinton's  appearance  is  by  no 
means  prepossessing,  and  he  is  afflicted  with  an  uncon- 
querable propensity  to  extravagance.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months  he  lost  both  his  business  and  his  credit : 
and  while  a  virago  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection scolded  him  within,  bailiffs  watched  him  without. 
Various  were  the  devices  he  employed  to  elude  the  vi- 
gilance of  these  harpies  of  the  law  :  to  admit  a  customer 
was  impossible,  without  at  the  same  time  affording  access 
to  a  bailiff.  A  trap-door  was  made  with  a  subterraneous 
passage  into  an  adjacent  house,  by  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  suspicious  personage  he  might  escape:  his 
mistress  was  at  hand  with  a  bag  of  powdered  euphor- 
bium  to  dust  into  the  bailiff's  eyes  as  he  made  his  ap^ 
proaches  through  the  lobby;  and  Dr.  Brodum  had  taught 
him  the  Swedish  fashion    of    concurrent  reflectors,  by 
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which  he  might  enjoy  a  complete  view  of  the  visitors  at 
his  door  without  stirring  from  his  chair. 

At  length  he  found  it  convenient  to  change  his  esta- 
blishment from  Albion-place  to  Salisbury-square,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kerslake.  A  commission, 
of  bankruptcy  was  soon  afterwards  taken  out  against  him, 
anda  person  named  Hall,  who  assisted  him  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Dr.  Brodum's  medicines,  &c.  gave  information 
to  the  conrmissioners  that  he  had  secreted  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  from  his  creditors.  To  prevent 
Hall's  appearance  as  a  witness,  or  to  render  him  incapa- 
ble of  giving  his  testimony,  was  an  object,  therefore,  that 
demanded  his  utmost  efforts;  and  of  the  means  by  which 
this  purpose  was  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
the  following  abstract  of  Hall's  trial  will  render  any 
further  elucidation  perfectly  superfluous. 

George  Hall  was  indicted  for  feloniously  si ealing  on  the  I  Oth  of 
June,  a  silver  table  spoon,  value  7s.  and  a  bank  note,  value  2i.  the 
property  of  Mary  Kerslake,  in  her  dwelling  house. 

(The  indictment  was  read  by  Mr.  Gleed,  and  the  case  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Alley.) 

Mary  Kerslalce  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Gleed.  I  am  a  single 
■woman,  I  live  in  my  own  house,  I  occupy  it,  I  am  a  vendor  of  me- 
dicine. On  the  10th  of  June  last,  returning  from  Kentish  town,  I 
had  occasion  to  purchase  some  goods  at  Messrs,  Fisher  and  Weils  in 
Fleet-street  ;  I  paid  for  these  articles  in  a  five  pound  note,  I  received 
a  two  pound  note  in  exchange. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  two  pound  note  ? — 
A.  There  was  a  shilling  difference  between  the  shopwoman  and  mef 
I  cast  it  up  outside  of  the  note  ;  when  I  returned  home  I  put  the  note 
in  a  bag,  in  which  I  generally  put  the  money  that  I  take  of  Mr.  Hall, 
J  placed  the  bag  in  a  closet  in  the  ware-room,  I  locked  the  closet  door, 
and  put  the  key  on  the  corner  of  a  shelf  (there  was  other  money  in 
the  bag  which  I  had  received  of  him)  -,  I  then  went  to  market,  this 
was  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 

Court.  Had  he  access  to  that  closet  ? — A.  Yes.he  sold  medicine  when 
I  was  out  of  the  way,  he  was  my  clerk,  in  short  he  was  every  thing 
to  me. 

Mr.  Gkcd.  How  long  were  you  absent  ? — A-  I  suppose  not  more 
than  half  an  hour;  in  about  half  an  hour  after  my  return  I  went  to 
my  clpset,  I  went  to  my  bag,  I  observed  the  notes  that  I  had  put  iu 
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very  tight  together  were  shook  loose  %  I  then  said  to  Mr.  Hall, who  has 
been  here,  have  you  sold  any  thing  ?  he  said  nobody  has  been  here  ; 
I  then  was  very  warm  on  losing  my  two  pound  note  out  of  the  bag. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  the  two  pound  note  you  received  at 
Fisher  and  Wells'  you  put  in  that  bag  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  two  pound  note  that  was  missing  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  thing  material  passed  between  you 
and  the  prisoner  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  any  thing  particular  than  that  I 
saw  he  was  frightened.  Mr.  Swinton  being  there  at  the  time  I  men. 
tioned  it  to  him  ;  I  went  to  the  Mansion-house  about  half  past  one,  I 
had  a  coach  airtJ  I  went  there  very  fast. 

Q.  How  soon  was  the  prisoner  taken  up  ? — A.  Not  on  that  day,  it 
was  the  next  day. 

Q.  When  you  returned  from  the  Mansion-house  to  your  own  house 
•was  the  prisoner  there  ? — A.  He  was,  not  knowing  where  I  had  been  ; 
on  the  next  day  I  applied  to  Weatherfield,  I  sent  him  to  my  house, 
I  told  him  that  was  his  prisoner  ;  Weatherfield,  with  Kimber,  another 
officer,  searched  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  found  upon  the  prisoner  ? — A.  I  saw  the 
note  directly  it  was  found. 

Court.  You  did  not  actually  see  them  find  the  note  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  the  prisoner  Hall  live  ? — A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the 
number,  in  the  Borough  ;  I  attended  the  search  of  his  house  in  com- 
pany with  the  same  two  officers,  and  in  a  chest  of  drawers  on  the  first 
fioor  I  found  a  silver  spoon  which  belonged  to  rae. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gurney- 

Q.  You  are  a  dealer  in  medicines  are  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  medicines  ? — A.  Dr.  Brodum's  Nervous  Cordial. 

Q.  And  all  Mr.  Swinton's  medicines  ? — A.  I  did  not  come  here  about 
that. 

Q.  I  must  question  you  about  that,  although  you  do  not  like  it, 
you  succeeded  Mr.  Swinton  in  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  sell  Dr.  Brouum's  Cordial,  and  all  Mr.  Swintou's  medi- 
cines ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  become  a  bankrupt  lately  ? — A.  Yes, 
the  commission  took  place  after  Christmas. 

Q  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  house  before  that  ? — A.  Last 
March  was  a  twelvemonth. 

Q.  Then  you  lived  there  nine  or  ten  months  before  you  com- 
menced business  ?— A-  Yes. 

Q.  A  partner  in  the  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Never  a  partner,  were  you  housekeeper  to  him  ? — A.  No,  nothing 
to  him. 

Q.  Only  in  the  same  house  ?— A.  No,  in  the  adjoining  house,  he 
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lived  at  45   and  I   at  46;  I  lived  three  years  before  that  with  Mr. 
Swinton,  I  was  his  housekeeper  six  months. 

Q.  When  the  officer  came  in  the  room   where  was  the    hat  lying  ? 

A.   It  was  lying  very   close  to  where    he  was,  I  cannot  say  that  I 

saw  it  there,  it  was  not  found  til!  some  minutes  after  the  officers  came. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Swinton  there  ? — A.  He  was  there  when  the  officer 

was  there. 

Q.  Do  not  you  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Hall  is  a  principal  witness 
in  support  of  Mr.  Swinton'scommission  of  bankruptcy  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that= 

Q.  Is  that  as  true  as  all  that  you  have  told  us  ? — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Is  there  no  communication  from  a  door  between  the  two  houses? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  communication  between  the  two  yards  ? — A.  There 
was  not  at  the  time  Mr.  Swinton  lived  there,  but  since  December  last 
there  has  been  a  communication  ;  I  have  the  use  of  the  yard  since 
Mr.  Swinton  left  it. 

Q.  Does  not  Mr.  Swinton  live  in  one  of  the  houses  now  ? — A.  No, 
Q.  Have  not  you  kept  out  of  the  way  to   avoid  appearing  before 
the  commissioners  of  bankrupts  respecting  Mr.  Swinton's  debts  ?- — A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  young  man  has  given  information  to  the 
assignees  of  Mr.  Swinton's  concealing  his  effects,  and  of  your  assisting 
him  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q,.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  that  he  gave  infor- 
mation of  that  ? — A.  I  have  heard  it  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  back, 
1  believe  it  came  from  his  own  mouth. 

Q.  No,  it  came  from  better  mouths  than  either  his  or  yours  % 
this  young  man  was  your  clerk  at  Christmas,  and  from  then  you  would 
have  us  believe  ihat  Mr.  Swinton  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness ;  upon  your  oath  did  not  Mr.  Swinton  settle  the  accounts  witij 
him  from  Christmas  last  ? — A.  No  never,  except  it  might  be  a  week 
or  two  I  was  out  of  town,  and  then  Mr.  Swinton  gave  it  to  me. 

Q,  You  have  given  a  large  sura  of  money  for  this  situation,  what 
situation  have  you  been  in  before  this  ? — A.  I  have  been  a  house- 
keeper to  Mr.  Swinton,  not  because  I  was  obliged  to  do  ita 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay  the  rent  to  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Emden  of  Furnival's 
Inn. 

Q.  The  prisoner  went  away  from  his  business  on  the  Tuesday  and 
came  again  on  the  Wednesday  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,.  At  which  time  the   officer  took   him,  was  Mr.  Swinton  there 
when  the  note  was  found? — A.  Not  exactly,  he  was  as  near  as  me. 
Q.  He   had   been  in  the  room  with  the  officer? — A,  Yes. 
Q.    What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning, 
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Q.  Covrt .  Had  Mr .  Sainton  been  in  the  room  before  the  rote  was 
found  in  the  hat  ? — A.  No,  I  was  the  first  person  that  went  into  the 
room  when  the  ofBcercame,  Mr.  Swinton  was  in  the  house  at  that  lime 

Mr.  Cnrvey.  Hall  \\?A  left  your  house  on  the  Tuesday  night,  at 
his  usual  time,  he  came  again  the  nrxt  day  and  brought  the  note 
■which  you  charge  him  with  taking  in  his  hat  ? — A.  Yes. 

J:y\>n  ff'en'hcrfiefd  s7i'orn.    Examined  by  Mr .  Alley.     I  am  a  sheriff" 8 
officer.     On  the  10th  of  June  Mr.    Swinton  desired  me  to  assist  Ximher 
in  taking  the  prisoner  into  custody  ;  we    apprehended  him  in    Mr. 
Swinton's  house  in  Salisbury-square. 

Court.  You  say  at  Mr.  Swinton's  house? — A.  That  is  where  they 
sell  the  Daffy's  elixir. 

Mr.  Alley.  What  part  of  the  house  was  he  in  when  you  took  him 
in  custody  ? — A.  He  was  in  the  front  parlour. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  front  parlour  besides  you  and  Kiraber  and  the 
prisoner  ? — A.  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mrs.  Kerslake. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  searched  ? — A.  I  did,  there  was  a  two  pound 
bank  note  found  in  his  hat,  the  hat  was  upon  a  box  abouf  two  yards 
from  where  the  prisoner  sat,  Mr.  Swinton  called  me  out  of  the  room, 
and  told  me  to  search  him  closer,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  not  time 
enough  to  make  away  with  it,  he  had  not  time  enough  to  pass  the 
note  away. 

Q,.  You  have  got  a  paper  in  your  hand,  is  that  the  note  you  found 
jn  the  hat  ? — A.  It  is. 

Cross  examined  ty  Mr.  Gurney- 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  fetched  you  on  Tuesday  evening  ? — A.  Mr. 
Swinton  came  en  the  Tuesday,  I  was  out,  he  came  again  on  the 
Wednesday  morning. 

Q.  You  and  Kimher  proceeded  to  search  the  prisoner  ? — A.  Yes,  we 
found  him  in  the  parlour  and  Mr.  Swinton,   we  searched  him. 

Q.  I  dare  say  when  Kimber  and  you  were  searching  him,  you  were 
>ery  attentive  to  what  you  were  about  ? — A.  We  were. 

Q.  And  being  attentive  to  what  you  were  about,  you  did  not  keep 
your  eye  upon  the  hat  ? — We  did. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  room  before  you  found  the  note  in  the  hat ; 
while  you  and  Kimber  were  searching  who  was  attending  the  hat  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  stand  watching  the  hat  as  I  stand  watching  my 
bag  ? — A.  Vo. 

Q,  After  he  was  searched  Mr.  Swinton  took  you  out  of  the  room, 
and  said,  I  know  he  has  not  had  time  to  pass  it  away  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
he  said  he  suspected  it  was  about  the  hat. 

Q.  And  then  he  came  with  you  ;  who  was  it  that  suggested  first 
upon  looking  into  the  hat  ? — A.  It  Mas  me,  the  hat  was  laying  with 
the  open  part  upwards,  I  searchec  Ihe  hat  first  of  all  hot  ween  the  hat 
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»<m.l  the  lining,  then  I  saw  the-  leather  which  is  over  Ihe  lining,  I   put 
my  finger  there  and  the  note  came  out. 

Q.  It  would  not  take  long  putting  in  there,  you  know  ? — A.  I 
cannot  say  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  It  was  put  snug  there,  so  that  it  could  not  he  perceived  by  the 
wearer  ? — A.  It  could  not  he  perceived  by  any  body. 

William  Kimber  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Gleed.  Q.  What  are 
you  ?^-A.  1  am  a  constable  of  the  city  of  London. 

Q.  On  the  10th  of  June  were  you  called  upon  to  attend  at  Mrs. 
Kerslake's  house  in  Salisbury-square  ? — I  do  not  know  whose  house 
it  was,  I  went  to  No.  46,  at  the  shop  where  Daffy's  elixir  is  sold,  I 
searched  the  prisoner  and  found  nothing  on  him. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  began  searching  the  prisoner  what  persons 
were  in  the  room  ? — A.  Mr.  Swinton,  Mrs,  Kerslake,  Weatherfield, 
myself,  and  the  servant  maid  ;  I  was  present  when  the  hat  wag 
searched,  I  saw  the  note  pulled  out  by  Weatherfield;  the  same  per- 
sons were  present  when  the  hat  was  searched  :  I  took  the  prisoner  to 
the  Compter,  I  then  went  to  the  prisoner's  house,  250,  Berrcondsey- 
street,  Mr.  Swinton,  Mrs.  Kerslake,  and  Weatherfield  went  with 
me,  we  searched  his  house,  and  in  a  room  up  stairs  in  a  chest  of 
drawers  we  found  a  silver  table  spoon,  I  presented  the  spoon  to  th« 
lady,  and  afterwards  I  gave  it  to  Weatherfield. 

Q.  (to  Weatherfield,)  Did  you  receive  the  spcon  from  the  last  wit- 
ness ? — A.  I  did,  I  produce  it. 

Prosecutrix.  It  is  my  spoon,  we  had  a  careless  servant,  she  used 
my  spoons  in  the  kitchen  in  the  common  way,  she  notched  the  edge 
of  it;  and  this  is  the  note  I  received  at  Messrs.  Fishers  and  Wells,  I 
observe  here  is  some  casting  up  at  the  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Gurnet/.  There  is  no  mark  on  the  spoon,  there^are  no  cyphers 
nor  crest,  you  cannot  swear  to  the  spoon,  because  your  cook  stirred 
the  pot  with  it,  you  are  not  the  only  person  that  has  had  a  careless 
servant  that  used  a  spoon  in  that  way.  How  long  had  you  missed  this 
spoon  ? — A.  About  three  months. 
Jury.  We  do  not  find  any  notch  on  the  spoon. 
Mr.  Gurney.  (to  Kimber.)  When  you  searched  the  prisoner  you 
found  a  pocket  book,  have  you  got  the  pocket  book  ? — A.  I  never 
had  the  pocket  book  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Upon  your  oath  did  not  you  give  it  to  Mr.  Swinton  or  to  Mrs. 
Kerslake  ?— A.  I  cannot  say. 

Anthony  Daffy  Swinton  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Alley.  Did 
you  desire  the  constable  to  take  up  the  hat  ? — A.  I  did  not  to  ray  re- 
collection, nor  any  body  else  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  Was  there  a  note  produced  ? — A.  There  was  a  note  produced  in 
the  parlour ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it  found  ;  it  was  shewn  to  ra# 
after  it  was  found. 

VOL.   I.  g 
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Q.  Upon  your  oath  had  you  ever  seen  that  note  before  it  was  pro- 
duced to  you  by  the  constable  ? — A.  I  never  had. 

Mr.  Gurney.  When  did  this  happen? — A.  I  am  not  quite  perfect  as 
to  the  day,  it  was  on  the  1 1th  I  believe. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  the  house  on  the  1  Oth  ? — A .  I  believe  I  had. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that-you  had  ?—  A.  I  am  not  certain,  I  must 
have  been  there. 

Q.  I  know  you  must  have  been  there.— A.  I  had  heen  there,  becaus« 
I  went  over  the  water  with  Mrs.Kerslake  to  the  Borough. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening. 

Q.  And  by  accident  you  was  there  the  next  morning  ? — A.  I  was 
there  expressly  for  the  purpose  the   next  morning. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  by  accident  you  were  there  the  next  morning? 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  sjppose  you  told  the  officer  to  search,  and  you  and  Mrs.  Kers- 
lake  retired  to  another  room  ? — A.  I  called  them  out,  and  told  them 
to  be  particular  in  searching,  for  one  grand  reason,  because  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  very  artful  man. 

Q.  When  was  it,  Mr.  Swinton,  that  you  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come a  bankrupt  ?— A.  It  was  some  time  in  March  that  the  commis- 
sion was  issued. 

Q-  You  were  anxious  to  get  the  commission  superseded  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  obliged  to  give  you  an  answer,  if  his  lordship 
orders  it  I  shall. 

Court.  Do  you  not  know  that  Hall  had  given  an  unfavourable 
account  of  you  on  the  10th  of  June  ?— A.  I  knew  it  on  the  11th  when 
his  house  was  searched. 

Mr.  Gurney.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hall  had  given 
any  information  of  your  concealing  your  property  ? — A.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  ;  I  knew  it  on  the  1 1th,  I  traced  it  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hind- 
man,  and  also  a  letter  to  the  solicitor  of  the  stamp  office,  wherein 
Mr.  Hail  had  given  information  of  Mrs.  Kerslake  selling  medicines 
without  stamps,  whereas  he  had  concealed  these  stamps. 

Q.  Howlong  has  this  been  Mrs.  Kerslake's  house  ? — A.  I  think  she 
took  it  of  Mrs.  Steele,  who  was  a  tenant  of  mine. 

Q.  You  have  visited  this  young  man  in  Newgate  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  Compter  then  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  did,  twice. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Swinton,  I  ask  you  this  question,  attend  to  theques- 
tion,  and  give  a  deliberate  answer,  did  you  upon  either  of  the  occa- 
sions upon  your  visiting  him  m  the  Compter,  tell  him  that  you  would 
forbear  prosecuting  him,  provided  he  would  sign  a  paper  tendered  by 
you  to  him,  respecting  all  that  he  had  sworn,  denying  what  he  had 
sworn  before  the  commissioners  ?—  A.  I  never  said  any  thing  to  him, 
fce  put  the  question  to  me,  he  asked  me  to  forfeit  my  recognizance, 
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1  said  how  can  you  expect  that  of  me  when  yon  have  acted  so  unjus- 
tifiable ;  I  never  did  tender  a  pnpcr  to  him,  I  sent  my  son  with  a  paper 
for  him  to  sign,  but  without  any  conditions  annexed  to  it,  ray  coun- 
sel has  the  paper  at  this  moment,  my  son  brought  it  back  unsigned. 
{A  paper  handed  to  the  witness.)  That  is  the  paper.  (71ie  paper  read 
in  court,  and  two  letters  sent  by  the  prisoner  to  the  witness.) 

Q.  Then  you  wanted  this  man  to  sign  a  paper  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  perjury,  without  holding  out  any  promise  whatever  ? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  Mrs.  Kerslake  took  this  house  last  May 
twelvemonth,  of  Mrs.  Steele,  who  was  a  tenant  of  your's,  who  paid  the 
rent  of  that  house  ? — A.  The  two  last  half  years  she  has  paid  the  rent 
to  Mr.  Emden  of  Furnival's-Inn. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  upon  your  oath,  that  Mrs.  Kerslake 
has  ever  paid  you  any  rent  for  that  house,  to  you  bona  fide  payment, 
aye  or  no  ?  I  am  asking  about  the  rent  of  that  house  she  took  of 
Mrs.  Steele,  whom  you  say  was  your  tenant,  while  Mrs.  Steele  was 
your  tenant  she  was  to  pay  it  to  you  ;  has  Mrs.  Kerslake  paid  you. 
any  rent  ?— A.  No,  she  has  paid  it  to  Mr.  Emden,  who  purchased  the 
house  of  me,  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known,  I  disposed  of  it  to  Mr, 
Emden  about  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  not  you  direct  Weatherfield  to  search  the  hat?— A.  I  desired 
him  to  search  his  hat,  his  neckcloth,  and  every  where  else. 

Anthony  Daffy  Swinton,  Junior,  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr. 
deed.  Q.  You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Swinton,  do  you  know  the  hand 
writing  of  Mr.  Hall  ?— A.  I  have  frequently  wrote  at  the  same  table 
with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  your  father  to  the  Compter  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q,.  Was  the  prisoner  Hail  there  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  by  your  father  to  induce  Hall  to  make  the 
communication,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  was  made  ? — A  No, 

Q,.  Was  that  communication,  whatever  it  might  be,  afterwards 
reduced  to  writing  ? — A.  It  was,  I  heard  the  communication  made  by 
Hall,  and  what  was  reduced  to  writing  was  the  communication  made 
by  Hall  in  ray  presence,  as  near  as  possible,  word  for  word. 

Q.  Is  this  the  paper  ?— It  is,  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Hall,  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  swear  to  the  contents  of  this  paper  ;  he  read  it  over 
and  said  he  had  no  objection,  except  at  the  beginning  something  about 
Mrs.  Kerslake,  he  said  my  father  ought  to  come  himself,  and  then  ha 
would  have  done  it. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Gurney. 

Q.  Without  any  sort  of  promise  made  by  your  father,  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  said  all  this  ? — A.  Ko,  he  began  crying  when  my  father 
went  in,  and  said  how  good  a  master  he  had  been  to  hira, 

Q.  You  did  not  ask.  hjm  to  sign  it  ?—  A,  No,  I  only  asked  him  to 
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swear  to  it,  I  wanted  him  to  write  it  down,  I  did  not  want  him  to  copy 
that ,  but  to  write  it  out  of  his  own  Head. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  swear  to  it  if  your  father  came  ?  —  \ .  Yes. 
Q.  You  did  not  tell  your  father  that  he  had  refused  to  sign  it  ? 
A.  NTo,  I  told  my  father  if  h^  would  go  he  would  do  it  I  never  asked 
him  to  sign  it,  but  to  3  a  ear  it  when  he  had  written  it  over. 

Prisoner's  Defence.  My  observation  to  that  is,  that  it  is  all  false, 
When  I  was  in  the  Poultry  Compter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Swinton,  to  come 
there,  that  was  only  to  know  from  him  what  he  had  put  me  there 
for;  at  that  time  I  never  knew  what  it  was  for.  On  Tuesday  morning 
Mrs.  Kerslake  had  been  out  twice,  ©nee  she  went  out  to  market,  she 
put  some  money  in  a  canvass  bag,  which  Mr.  Swinton  bought  for 
the  purpose ;  during  the  whole  time  I  settled  the  books  with  him,  and 
she  was  put  out  of  the  way  that  she  should  not  be  subpoena' d  ;  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Kerslake,  I  do  not  think  you  have  lost  the  two  pound  note, 

Mr.  Swinton  said,  no  d n  her,  she  has  not  lost  the  two  pound  note 

no  more  than  you  have;  about  half  an  hour  after  that  he  said,  wih\ 
you  go  up  and  look  for  Dr.  Brodum's  day-book  ?  he  said  you  had  bet- 
ter take  off  your  coal,  you  will  dirty  it ;  I  thought  he  was  making 
fun  of  me,  it  was  an  old  coat,  I  would  not  ;  I  was  going  up,  he  said 
stop  till  my  son  Anthony  comes  in ;  then  he  sent  me  down  to  fill 
some  bottles  with    Dr.  Brodum's  medicines,  when  Mr.  Swinton  said  I 
might  go  home  early  that  evening  if  I  liked,  as  he  had  some  gentlemen 
coming  there,  consequently  I  went  home  about  six  o'clock  that  even- 
ing; the  next  morning  I  went  in  at  the  back  gates  (there  is  a  com- 
munication made  backwards  to  convey  the  goods   from  one  house  to 
the  other,  neither  is  the  business  at  this  time  Mrs.  Kerslake's  no  more 
than  it  is  mine  ;)  Mrs.  Kerslake  keeps  false  books  to  shew  the  com- 
missioners, which  she  has  shewed  me ;  when  I  went  in  the  morning 
I  laid  my  hat  down,  he  (Swinton)  said,   Mr.  Hall  you    had  better  go 
down  and  fill  some  nervous ;  before  I  had  done  that,  he  said  to  me, 
have  you  written  out  those  false  accounts  to  give  the  assignees,  I  said 
I  have  not,  he  said  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  write  them  out  now.   I 
madehalf  a  dozen  pens  out  of  some  quills,  I  said  to  Mr*.  Kerslake  will 
you  have  the  goodness  now  to  let  me  have  the  writings  to  copy,  she 
said  I  should  have  them  presently,  she  walked  out  again,  I  sat  down 
for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  she  cams  to  the  door  her- 
self with  two  constables,  she  says  there  is  your  prisoner,  I  give  you 
charge  of  him  ;  they  searched  m«,  and  while  I  took  off  my  coat  Mr. 
Swinton  tapped  the  officer  on  the  shoulder,  took  him  out  in  the  pas. 
sage  and  came  back  again,  he    says  where  is  your  pocket  book,  I 
gave  them  the  pocket  book,    they  took  out  a  paper  containing  an 
account  of  what  I  had  received  and  paid,  after   that   he  tapped  the 
man  on  the  shoulder  again,  and  took  him  out,  and   when   he  came 
in  he  said  where  is  your  hat,  I  said  that  is  my  bat,  with  that  he  took 
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hold  of  ray  hat,  takes  out  a  paper,  he  says  this  is  it,  and  took  and 
gave  it  to  her,  he  then  asked  Mrs.  Kerslake  what  the  note  was. 

Robert  Cross  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Gurnet/.  Q,.  Were  you  in 
the  Compter  at  the  time  this  young  man  was  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  gentleman's  servant,  I  have  the  care 
of  Mr.  William  Weils,  an  insane  proctor  of  Doctors'-commons. 

Q,.  You  say  you  was  in  the  Compter  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  there,  <\o  you  remember  Mr.  Anthony  DaiFy  Swinton  coming 
there? — A.  I  do  on  the  12th  of  June,  I  heard  him  say  if  he  would  siga 
a  paper  on  his  bankruptcy,  he  would  not  come  against  him,  he  thea 
treated  the  prisoners  with  two  gallons  of  porter,  I  was  one  among 
the  rest ;  he  gave  the  turnkey  seven  shillings,  and  what  remained  out 
of  that  he  gave  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  1  saw  Mr.  Swinton  there 
more  than  four  times. 

VERDICT,  NOT  GUILTY. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  Hall,  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  some  extraordinary  discoveries  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners themselves,  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
IS06,  committed  to  Newgate.  To  justify  his  accounts- 
he  produced  a  ledger  apparently  dirtied  by  use,  and  con- 
taining prima  facie  a  fair  and  correct  statement  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  a  preceding  year.  On 
being  attentively  examined,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
water-mark  was  of  a  date  two  years  subsequent  to  that 
of  which  it  contained  the  entries. 

After  about  a  year's  probation  in  Newgate,  he  returned 
for  a  while  to  his  usual  avocations.  A  short  period 
only  had  elapsed  before  the  clamour  of  his  new  creditors 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Fleet;  where  he  now 
remains,  while  the  dispensation  of  Dr.  Brodum's  ner- 
vous, and  his  own  elixir  is  confided  to  Anthony  Daffy 
Swinton,  jun.  and  Mrs.  Kerslake. 

And  here  we  must  leave  him.  The  present  attack  on 
so  respectable  a  member  of  their  fraternity,  will  no  doubt 
excite  the  indignation  of  his  brethren  :  we  are  informed 
that  theyr  have  already  determined  amongst  them- 
selves that  the  writers  of  the  Scourge  are  a  set  of 
stipendiary  curates,  and  starving  undertakers;  burning 
with    revenge  for  the  diminution   of  their  fees,  and  re- 
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solved  by  one  grand  and  spirited  attack  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  these  murderers  of  death:  through  whose  bles- 
sed exertions  every  coffin-maker  is  a  bankrupt,  and  the 
burial  service  has  been  rendered  a  dead  letter.  But  to 
whatever  dangers  or  calumnies  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
duous duty  in  which  we  are  engaged  may  necessarily  ex- 
pose us,  we  are  armed  with  more  powerful  resources  of 
defence  than  even  the  preservative  lozenges  of  Senate  ; 
and  we  can  only  reply  to  their  insinuations  by  a  fervent 
prayer,  that  with  whatever  other  misfortunes  providence 
shall  afflict  us,  we  may  at  least,  be  preserved  from  the 
experiments  of  quackery. 


JAMES  HENRY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

IIIE  retainers  of  literature  have  long  been  remarkable 
for  the  laxity  of  thejr  morals,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
habits  ;  every  unfortunate  scribbler  who  is  able,  after  a 
fortnight's  study  to  manufacture  a  Lloftian  sonnet,  or 
whose  assumption  of  a  Roman  name  has  procured  him 
admittance  to  the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  con- 
ceives himself  at  once  emancipated  from  those  re- 
straints of  decorum,  and  morality  which  circumscribe  the 
ideas  of  the  common  orders  of  mankind,  and  launches  out 
into  all  the  extravagances  of  profligate  indecency.  To 
palliate  the  wickedness,  or  excuse  the  folly  of  such  a 
man  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  an  author  :  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  vivid 
imagination  superior  to  the  grovelling  cautiousness  of 
petty  minds,  and  the  generous  indignation  of  conscious 
superiority  glowing  with  shame  for  the  guilt,  and  pity 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  willing  to  drown 
its  own  reflections  in  the  cup  of  pleasure,  are  the  forms 
of  verbal  sophism  by  which  the  advocate  of  every  lite- 
Tary  profligate,  from  Savage  to  Bermody3has  endeavoured 
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to  efface  the  outlines  of  distinction  between  vice  and 
virtue.  Actions  that  would  have  deserved  in  any  other 
man  the  epithets  of  mean,  and  infamous  ;  and  modes  of 
external  deportment  which  would  have  been  stigma- 
tised as  indecent  and  detestable,  are,  when  related  of  a 
Burns  or  a  Morland,  ascribed  to  an  exuberance  of  vir- 
tuous feeling,  or  accompanied  with  a  slight  memento  of 
consolation,  "  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  object  of  their 
biography",  were  the  eccentricities  of  genius."  The  cant 
of  critical  sensibility  is  not  only  of  all  others  the  most 
disgusting  but  the  most  dangerous  :  it  teaches  the  young 
aspirant  after  fame  that  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  genius 
never  appears  so  amiably  interesting  as  when  arrayed  in  the 
drapery  of  viee,and  it  impresses  the  sons  of  mediocrity  with 
an  involuntary  persuasion  that  libertinism  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  intellectual  greatness,  and  that  the  fer- 
vour of  literary  enthusiasm,  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  warmth  of  sensual  passion,  and  the  inconstancy  of 
mental  restlessness. 

Of  the  numberless  dependants  On  the  press  who 
crowd  the  taverns,  and  distract  the  opinions  of  this  me- 
tropolis, how  few  are  there  who  have  any  care  beyond 
the  moment  of  immediate  pleasure!  who  have  any  rule 
of  abstinence  from  licentious  enjoyment  but  the  scanty 
ness  of  their  pecuniary  resources  !  The  dollar  that  has 
been  gained  on  the  Saturday  morning  by  the  prostitu- 
tion of  their  talents,  is  squandered  in  the  evening  in  gra- 
tifications that  habit  has  rendered  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence, but  that  the  anxieties  of  mental  contest  be- 
tween prudence  and  inclination  will  not  permit  them  to 
enjoy.  The  life  of  those  who  make  literature  their  pro- 
fession is  in  general  a  continued  struggle  between  want 
and  temptation  ;  between  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the 
allurements  of  habit.  Their  first  errors  are  the  result  of 
romantic  ambition :  as  they  proceed  in  the  career  of  li- 
centiousness they  learn  to  be  in  love  with  vice  for  her 
own  attractions,  and  when  experience  has  shewn  them 
the  folly  of  their  ambition,  and  the  miseries  that  attend 
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in  the  train  of  dissipation ;  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power 
to  recede : 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 

Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice  i 

Though  conscience  checks  yet  these  rubs  once  gone  o'er, 

He  glides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  hack  no  more. 

Drydew. 

We  contemplate  the  professional  industry  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  unmixed    and   sympa- 
thising pleasure.     It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  success- 
ful progress  of  a  young  man,  wrho  has  the  good  sense  to 
provide  in  the  days  of  youthful  activity  for  an  old  age 
of  independence,  and  to  prefer  the  tranquil  happiness  of 
domestic  life  to  the  illusory  gratifications  that  tempt  his 
periodical  rivals  from  the  only  path  that  ultimately  leads 
to  excellence   or  felicity.     It  is  by  patient  industry  alone 
that  mediocrity  can  become  respectable,  or  genius  attain 
its  natural  elevation  ;  and  many  a  veteran  rhymster,  or  es- 
sayist, who  has  in  the  course  of  a  checquered  life  been 
the  idol  of   convivial   clubs,  the  paragon  of  theatrical 
loungers,  and  the  favourite    protector  of  the  Corinnas 
of  the  last  century,  remains  to  testify  the  common-place, 
though    neglected   truth,  that  without  habits  of  industry 
the  professional  man  of  letters  will,  from  his  entrance  to  his 
exit  on  the  stage  of  life,  be  a  victim  of  misery,  and  the 
object  of  contempt.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
personage  whose  judgment   and   acquisitions,   when  ac- 
companied with  indefatigable  industry,  are  equal  to  the 
composition  of  a  dramatic  essay,  and  the  manufacture  of 
a  weekly  journal,  should  be  the  most  important  of  human 
beings,    the  first  politician    of  the  age,    the  prince   of 
connoisseurs,  and  the  very  paragon  of  metaphysical  phi- 
losophers.    We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  passage 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  writings  by  which  the  ghost  of  Aristotle 
must  necessarily   be  disturbed,  or  that  future  ages  will 
be  likely  to  mistake  for  the  worst  production  of  Johnson 
or  Burke  ;    it  is  not  within  our  knowledge  that  professor 
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Stewart  has  been  confined  to  his  room  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Examiner's  philosophical  analyses  of  tra- 
gedy :  the  newspapers  have  not  informed  us  (as  they 
doubtless  would  if  they  had  been  able)  that  he  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  associate  of  the  dijletanti:  nor  can 
we  hope  that  our  children's  children  shall  kneel  in  humble 
adoration  before  the  statue  of  Hunt  the  saviour  of  his 
country ! 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  a  page  of  his  writ- 
ings without  perceiving  that  he  thinks  himself  a  man  of 
superlative  ability  and  importance,  and  that  every  sen- 
tence of  his  productions  is  written  with  a  firm  persuasion 
that  to  produce  any  thing  more  witty  or  more  eloquent 
is  above  the  faculties  of  man.  So  outrageous  a  coxcomb 
has  only  once  appeared,  in  the  person  of  Hoi  ace  Twiss,  a 
writer  to  whom  he  is  as  far  inferior  in  natural  endow- 
ments, as  in  scholastic  acquisition* 

That  a  man  so  gifted  as  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Mirror,  should  lend  himself  to  the  indulgence  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  propensity  to  egotism,  may  be  more  properly 
ascribed  to  the  eagerness  of  this  self-biographer  than  to 
the  goodnature  of  his  friend.  Some  people  (to  use  Mr. 
Dubois's  phraseology)  will  mistake  a  compliment  for  any 
thing  but  what  it  is  :  the  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  author  of  My  Pocket-Book,  partly  in  joke,  and  partly 
■for  the  sake  of  trying  how  far  the  Examiner's  vanity  would 
lead  him,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  having  his 
portrait  in  the  Mirror ;  Hunt  of  course  takes  fire  at  the 
proposal,  sends  an  express  for  Jackson,  and  as  soon  as  his 
portrait  is  finished,  sits  down  and  writes  six  closely 
printed  pages  of  delectable  foppery,  dated  with  all  the 
pomposity  of  a  ministerial  bulletin,  from  the  Examiner 
office,  and  transmits  it  to  the  unfortunate  editor,  who  is 
either  obliged  to  insert  it  or  break  a  promise,  that  with 
all  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  H.  he  could  not  have  suspected 
he  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Of  the  narrative  thus  introduced  there  are  many  parts 
which  would  excite  in  less  indulgent  critics  than  us5  the 

vol,  i,  H 
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moist  severe  animadversion.  But  we  Lave  no  business 
with  the  private  character,  the  misfortunes, 

or  the  family  connections  of  any  man,  but  as  the  intro- 
duction of  these  subjects  is  necessary  to  the  deveiopement 
of  his  public  character  and  conduct.  We  shall  say 
nothing  therefore  of  the  Methodist  clergyman  vrho 
:  jited  subscriptions  for  his  Juvenilia,  or  of  the  other 
circumstances  that  attended  upon  his  literary  debut,  but 
shall  relate  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  he  chases  them 
to  be  known. 

His  parents,  he  informs  us,were  the  Reverend  J.  Hunt, 
at  that  time  tutor  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  family,  and 
Mary  daughter  of  Stephen  Shewell,  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  sister  is  the  lady  of  Mr.  President  West. 
At  seven  he  was  admitted  into  the  grammar  school  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  fifteen, 
and  "  received  a  good  foundation  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages."  On  his  departure  from  school  a  col- 
lection of  verses,  consisting  of  some  school  exercises,  and 
of  some  larger  pieces,  written  during  the  iirst  part  of 
18G0*,VvTas  published  that  year  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia. 
Of  his  verses  he  acknowledges  that  they  were  written 
with  sufficient  imitative  enthusiasm,  but  thatwasali ;  "  he 
had  read  Gray,  and  he  must  write  something  like  Gray; 
he  admired  Collins,  and  he  must  write  something  like 
Collins  ;  he  adored  Spencer,  and  he  must  write  a  long 
allegorical  poem,  filled  with  ne\  whiloms,  and  personifi- 
cations like  Spencer."  We  thank  him  for  so  just  an  es- 
timate of  his  own  verses,  it  will  save  us  some  trouble  ; 
only  we  might  observe,  that  instead  of  being  something 
like,  they  are  nothing  like  any  thing  in  the  poets  he 
enumerates.  s<  After  spending  some  tune  in  the  gloomiest 
of  all  darkness  palpable,  a  lawyer's  office,  it  came  into  his 
way   to  commence   theatrical    critic  in  the  News."     In 


*  If  our  memory   do   not   deceive    us  ihe  principal  poems  in  this 
collection  had  been  previously  published  in  the  JuTenile  Preceptor. 
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1805,  an  amiable  nobleman,  then  high  in  office,  procured 
him  an  humble  situation  in  a  government  office.  This  office 
in  January  1809,  he  voluntarily  gave  up,  principally  from 
certain  hints,  futile  enough  in  themselves,  but  sufficiently 
annoying  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  higher  orders, 
who  could  not  contemplate  with  any  pleasure  a  new 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  which  in  concert  with  one  of 
his  brothers  he  had  commenced  the  year  before. 

To  this  history  of  his  own  life  he  applies  the  epithet 
<s  egregious,"  and  no  one  will  dispute  its  justice  who  has 
read  in  the  original  publication  this  model  of  egotistic 
affectation.      But    even   from    his   own    account,  what 
claims    to   public   attention  does  he  possess   above  the 
vulgar  herd  of  contemporary  journalists?     He  has  not, 
like  a  Bloomfield  or  a  Chatterton,  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  unpropitious  education,  nor  displayed  any 
unusual  manifestations  of  intellectual  precocity.     There 
are  hundreds  of  literary  men  below  theage  of  twenty-six, 
who   amuse    the    politicians    of  this    metropolis    with 
amusing  and  instructive  essays ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is  the  only 
one  who  takes    it  for  granted,   that  without  his   lucu- 
brations the  world  of  weekly   readers  could  no  longer 
exist,  and  that  the  ability  to  write  common  grammar,after 
being  nine  years  at  school,  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
superior  genius.     Of  his  claims  as  a  dramatic  critic  we 
shall  have  occasion  to    speak  more  fully  in  our  future 
observations  on  the  theatre  ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  hinted, 
that  he  who  makes  dramatic  criticism  his  trade  ought  not 
to  be  much   below    mediocrity.     Yet  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  theatricals  of  Bell's    Weekly   Messenger,  a 
paper  that  bestows  only  a  cursory  attention  on  the  drama, 
would   place  all   Mr.  Hunt's  powers  of  emulative  imi- 
tation at  defiance.     They  are  not  written  with  the  pom- 
posity of  display   that  characterises  every  effusion  of  the 
Examiner,  but  they  combine  all  the  excellencies  that  we 
ought  to  expect  in  those  productions  on  which  the  latter 
founds   his  pretensions   to  public    admiration:  they  are 
evidently  the  composition  of    a  writer  who   unites  to 
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acuteness  of  discrimination,  delicacy  of  taste  and  sensi- 
bility of  feeling,  an  expressive  felicity  of  diction  that 
neither  reminds  you  of  Johnson  on  stilts,  nor  of  Cumber- 
land in  fetters.  Yet  we  do  not  hear  the  writer  of  these 
criticisms  come  forward  with  his  advertisements  of  new- 
works  "  by  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Messenger,"  nor  has 
heyet  ventured  to  tell  us  what  seminary  had  the  honor  of 
his  education,  or  what  was  thought  of  him  by  the  "higher 
orders  of  society."  Let  us  point  out  another  example  of 
that  modesty,  which  if  it  be  decorous  in  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  acquirements,  is  absolutely  requi- 
site in  a  man  of  acquisitions  so  trifling,  and  talents  so 
moderate  as  those  of  the  Reilector.  Mr.  Theodore  Hook 
was,  we  believe,  a  writer  for  the  stage,  when  he  had  just 
entered  his  teens  :  Tekeli  was  produced  wdien  he  wanted 
nearly  four  years  of  his  majority ;  he  is  now  a  younger 
man  by  three  or  four  years  than  the  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  his  late  productions  have  rather  increased 
than  diminished  his  reputation.  As  a  dramatist,  he  has 
been  enviably  successful  ;  in  colloquial  wit,  and  in  the 
power  of  extemporaneous  composition,  in  fact  in  every 
talent,  and  every  acquisition  that  can  contribute  to  so- 
cial delight,  he  is  and  will  always  be  unrivalled.  Nor 
are  his  abilities  confined  to  the  lighter  effusions  of  the 
mind,  his  Man  of  Sorrow,  though  deformed  by  many 
faults  of  haste  and  negligence,  contains  some  examples  of^ 
the  pathetic  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  any  thing 
that  occurs  to  our  remembrance,  in  the  prose  writings 
of  the  country.  Yet  of  this  gentleman,  so  eminently 
gifted,  so  universally  courted,  and  so  publicly  applauded, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  anecdote  on  record  :  he  does 
not  appear  every  day  in  some  pompous  advertisement,  or 
some  friendly  journal  with  his  i"'s,  and  his  mes,  his  prittle 
prattle  about  "  my  brother,"  and  his  "Jim  words  about 
my  essays:"  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  though  they 
admire  his  genius,  are  yet,  we  believe,  perfectly  igno- 
rant at  what  school  he  received  his  education  ;  nor  does 
he  exhilarate  the  coir.pany  that  is  gladdened  by  his  pre- 
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sence  with  long  stories  of  "  my  correspondence  with  the 
attorney-genera] ,"  or  repeated  fetches  at  a  little  flattery 
on  the  subject  of  "  my  last  week's  quiz  of  the  Morning 
Post." 

We  offer  these  few  hints  with  a  real  wish  that  they 
may  be  serviceable.  He  whom  nature  has  adapted  exclu- 
sively for  the  drudgery  of  a  weekly  paper,  should  be 
warned  against  those  wanderings  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion that  might  lead  him  from  the  path  of  humble  se- 
curity. Hypochondriasm  has  evidently  disordered  Mr. 
Hunt's  faculties,  but  a  gentle  flogging  may  so  far  restore 
him  to  his  senses,  that  he  shall  no  longer  mistake  his 
Sunday  gig  for  the  chariot  of  Apollo,  nor  the  hack  that 
trundles  him  along  for  a  harnessed  Pegasus. 

But  even  the  coxcombry  of  such  a  man  is  rather  an 
object  of  ridicule  with  his  friends,  than  of  resentment 
with  the  public :  nor  should  we  have  devoted  any  por- 
tion of  our  work  to  the  castigation  of  harmless  vanity* 
and  inactive  vapouring  ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  persevering 
though  humble  writer,  in  a  cause,  which  nothing  could 
have  rendered  contemptible  but  the  labours  of  its  advo* 
cates.  From  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  does 
this  ruthless  murderer  of  time  and  reason  persist  in  abus- 
ing Mr.  Perceval,  to  show  his  ardour  for  reform  ;  and 
in  stigmatising  the  conscientious  opponents  of  innova- 
tion as  traitors  and  ideots,  to  display  his  talents  for  po- 
litical discussion.  It  is  by  this  mode  of  argumentation 
that  the  cause  of  moderate  reform  has  been  rendered 
unsuccessful:  that  part  of  the  community  which  judges 
from  appearances,  naturally  conclude  that  the  measures 
must  be  bad  of  which  the  defenders  substitute  scurrility 
for  argument ;  and  the  majority  of  our  representatives  are 
withheld  by  prudence  from  yielding  to  the -storm  of  fac- 
tious violence,  and  by  a  sense  of  personal  and  collective 
dignity  from  complying  with  wishes  so  indecorously 
expressed,  and  so  injudiciously  supported. 

There  is  nothing  indeed,  in  the  style  or  matter  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  composuions,  that  entitles  them  to   distinction 
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above  the  myriads  of  pamphlets  tbat  the  facility  of  scur- 
rilous declamation,  has  tempted  the  Bathos  of  the  time 
to  send  into  the  world.  In  the  annual  series  of  the 
Examiner  there  may  be  as  much  original  information 
as  in  a  single  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  what  a 
tolerable  writer  would  express  in  a  sentence,  Mr,  Hunt 
contrives  with  miraculous  dexterity  to  diffuse  through 
half  a  dozen  closely  printed  columns.  His  want  of  origi- 
nal invention  is  supplied  by  the  employment  of  com- 
mon-place epithets  of  abuse,  and  by  a  continual  indul- 
gence in  complaints,  which  have  been  echoed  from  one 
writer  to  another  since  the  time  of  Wilkes.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  giving  a  more  portly  form  to  the 
substance  of  his  weekly  papers,  the  Reflector  seems  to 
have  been  established  ;  and  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  principles  that  it  avows,  are  admirably 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  school 
.to  which  he  professes  himself  a  disciple,  we  are  not  en- 
tirely without  hope  that  the  subsequent  observations  may 
have  some  tendency  to  check  the.  affected  cant,  the  ob- 
trusive vanity,  and  the  vulgar  indecency  which  deform 
the  most  popular  journals  on  that  side  of  the  question 
which  they  are  intended  to  support. 

In  his  advertisement  Mr.  Hunt  informs  us,  that  his 
magazine"  is  not  obtruded  on  the  public  with  any  regard 
to  the  passing  prejudices  of  the  day,  but  with  an  eye  to 
the  opinion  of  posterity  ;"  and  in  a  passage  of  his  pros- 
pectus he  expresses  his  regret  that  "  a  whole  nation,  which 
has  been  called  thinking,  should  gradually  have  lost  the 
habit  of  looking  out  upon  the  times  at  large,  because  it 
has  been  occupied  with  a  thousand  petty  squabbles  and 
interests." 

Now  it  is  sufficiently  curious  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Reflector  is  devoted  to  personal  abuse  and  tempo- 
rary discussion :  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  is  the 
foundation  of  a  long  tirade  on  the  incapacity  of  minis- 
ters ;  the  jubilee  is  introduced  merely  that  it  may  be  ri- 
diculed as  the  most  farcical  of  farces;  we  are  then  told, 
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for  the  sake  of  a  lame  antithesis,  that  in  the  debates  of 
■:ssion5  Sir  Francis  Burdett  spoke  truth,  and  Mr. 
read  spoke  daggers;  and  this  attempt  at  figurative 
eloquence,  is  succeeded  by  an  assurance  that  Europe 
-cannot  be  saved  by  a  joke  however  exquisite:  not  eveA 
by  the  Percival  administration.  The  quaintness  of  the 
pun  by  which  the  Percival  administration  is  called  an 
exquisite  jo/::,  may  not  be  admired  by  every  one  ;  but  this 
specimen  of  wit  is  in  the  true  style  of  Huntian  vivacity, 
and  was  no  doubt  received  with  many  a  significant 
shrug,  and  congratulatory  grin  by  the  little  senate  that 
had  assembled  to  witness  its  delivery. 

Mr.  Hunt  begins  his  political  lucubrations  by  a  decla- 
mation in  the  most  approved  style  on  the  ideocy  of 
Pitt,  and  the  dangers  of  corruption,  These  are  topics 
which  it  might  have  been  supposed  so  great  a  writer 
would  not  have  condescended  to  discuss ;  nor  do  his  pa- 
rodies of  Flower,  or  his  plagiarisms  from  Roscoe,  atone 
by  the  skill  with  which  they  are  strung  together,  for 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  we  are  paying  six 
shillings  for  what  is  already  in  our  possession.  6i  The 
money  system  (says  the  Reflector,)  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  his  unphilosophic  school,  aimed  all  at  once  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  spirit  of  public  opinion."  Yet  the  very  reasoners 
who  call  Mr.  Pitt  unphilosophical,  because  he  thought 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  finance  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  warlike  measures, 
and  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  are  eager  to  urge 
the  pressure  of  the  taxes,  and  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
our  pecuniary  resources,  as  decisive  arguments  in  favour 
of  reform.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  consistency  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Pitt  is  called  money-wasting,  and  immediately 
after  that  great  statesman  is  denominated  a  counting- 
house  politician.  We  shall  not  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  at  the  same  time  penurious  and  extravagant,  but 
the  Reflector  ha,s  not  anticipated  the  charge  of  inconsis* 
tency,  by  an  observation  of  this  kind  :  he  justly  thought 
that  to  abuse  Mr.  Pitt  was  necessary  to  the  character  of* 
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second  rate  reformer,  and  in  his  hurry  to  substantiate 
his  pretensions  he  has  displayed  a  bold  contempt^of 
reason  or  consistency. 

He  is  in  the  next  place  extremely  witty  on  "  the 
strange  doctrine  that  statesmen  cannot  foresee  ;"  the  Pit- 
tites are  held  up  to  ridicule  by  this  facetious  gentleman, 
who  writes  only  "  for  posterity,"  because  they  did  not 
assume  any  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But 
he  is  not  content  with  the  praise  of  wit,  he  must  like- 
wise aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher;  and  that  no 
one  may  overlook  the  important  passage  that  is  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  materials  for  a  life  of  meditation,  he  has 
taken  the  necessary  precaution  of  printing  it  in  italics. 
The  suggestion  that  "  a  renewed  youth  in  the  English 
constitution  was  necessary  to  oppose  the  renewed  youth 
of  our  military  neighbour,"  either  means  that  a  revolu- 
tion was  necessary  to  England,  because  there  had  been  a 
revolution  in  France,  or  it  means  nothing.  But  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  surrender  the  bulwark  of  our  safety 
even  to  the  metaphors  of  the  Examiner,  striking  as  they 
are.  The  youth  of  regenerated  France  was  a  youth  of 
impiety,  cruelty,  and  lust,  deformed  by  guilt  and  besot- 
ted by  intemperance :  let  those  who  admire  the  splendor 
of  her  infamy,  recommend  her  example  to  the  imitation 
of  their  country ! 

Put  the  grand  position  that  the  essay  seems  intended 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  its  readers  is  this,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  to  the  present 
moment,  "  no  work  of  talent  has  been  written  to  support 
his  school."  It  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the 
opposition  and  Burdettite  parties  to  assume  to  them- 
selves all  the  literary  talent  of  the  nation  ;  but  wredonot 
remember  any  assertion  on  the  subject  so  bold  and  un- 
supported as  that  of  the  Reflector.  The  youth  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  the  multifariousness  of  his  pursuits  may  be 
reasonable  excuses  for  his  unacquaintance  with  literature; 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  conscious  of  his  deficiencies, 
and  should  not  have  exposed  his  ignorance  gratuitously. 
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On  looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
Mr.  Hunt  will  discover  to  his  great  surprise  that  a  per- 
son named  Burke  did  about  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
produce  certain  works  in  favour  of  the  Pittite  system, 
which  even  the  reforming  critics  of  the  day  allowed  to 
be  written  with  some  degree  of  "  talent."  One  Mat- 
thias too,  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  though  he  might  not  be  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible versifiers,  was  thought  by  many  of  his  political 
opponents  to  be  a  writer  capable  of  dignifying  any  cause 
in  which  he  should  be  engaged.  If  Mr.  Hunt  has  not 
before  heard  of  these  two  writers,  it  would  only  distract 
him  to  enumerate  the  men  of."  talent,"  forming,  we  be- 
lieve, a  decided  majority  of  the  literary  world,  who  have 
emulated  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  "  social  order 
and  regulated  freedom."  We  recommend  him  to  read 
the  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  or  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  and  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  best  acknowledged 
wits,  poets,  and  philosophers  are  ranged  on  the-side  of  the 
oppositionists,  or  independents,  in  what  manner  does  it 
affect  the  cause  to   which  Mr.   Hunt  is  so   laboriously 
hostile  ?     We  should  pay  too  high  a  compliment  to  the 
world  of  letters,  by  supposing  that  the  majority  of  its 
ablest  members    are  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of 
political  truth  and  patriotic  virtue.     The  combatants  in 
party   discussion  are  neither  saints  nor  prophets,  and  the 
number  or  ability  of  those  who  range  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  a  particular  faction,  are  no  more  to  be  regarded 
as  proofs  that  the  cause  they  have  espoused  is  a  right  one 
than  the  armies   of   Bonaparte  are   to  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  his  claims  to  European  veneration.     By  as- 
cribing the  comparative  inferiority   of  Mr.  Pitt's  advo- 
cates to  that  minister's  neglect   of  the  liberal  arts,  the 
Reflector  has  reduced  himself  to  the  embarrassing  neces- 
sity of  admitting  that  the  tribe  of  political  writers    will 
always   enlist   themselves    in   the  service  of  that  party 
which  oilers  them  the  most  liberal  pecuniary  encourage- 
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merit.  Yet  even  the  influence  of  patronage  is  denied  in 
•the  observation  ■'  that  the  worst  things  Mr.  Cobbet  ever 
wrote  were  during  his  Pittite  opinions,"  a  sefatencewl 
implies  that  the  inferiority  of  the  ministerial  writers 
was  not  owing  to  Mr.  Pitt's  "  neglect  of  the  liberal  aits," 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. If  we  admit  that  the  greatest  display  of  party- 
talents  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  opposition, 
Mr.  Hunt  has  afforded  a  just'  though  unwary  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  that  he  avowedly  ascribes  to  the  pride 
and  obstinacy  of  those  whom  he  calls  with  peculiar 
modesty  the  "  wretched  men  in  power."  The  or  party, 
supposing  that  there  be  an  equipoise  of  talents  and  num- 
bers will  always  be  able  to  assume  a  more  imposing 
display  of  literary  excellence  than  the  party  in  office. 
They  have  more  copious  materials  for  declamation,  and 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  satirical  invective,  or  de- 
clamatory eloquence.  The  ministry  of  1759,  afforded 
the  wits  and  orators  of  opposition  as  many  subjects  of 
pamphleteering  attack,  as  "  the  lawyer-like  junto  of  the 
present  day."  The  measures  of  those  in  power  must  in 
general  be  defended  on  a  few  plain  and  simple  grounds, 
unsusceptible  of  declamatory  support,  and  affording  no 
occasion  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  incidental  ques- 
tions. Supposing  that  it  were  the  duty  of  a  ministerial 
writer  to  defend  the  financial  statements  of  his  patron, 
the  public  would  demand  that  he  should  confine  him- 
self to  the  simple  task  of  calculation ;  but  the  pamph- 
leteer who  answered  his  production  would  probably 
forsake  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  exposure  of  ministerial  ignorance  and  incapacity  ; 
to  contrast  their  qualifications  as  statesmen  with  those  of 
his  own  employers^  and  to  lament  the  miserable  situation 
to  which  our  country  had  been  reduced  by  a  long  series 
-of  unfortunate  measures.  The  advocate  of  ministers  in 
defending  them  against  attacks  of  this  kind,  has  no 
power  of  recrimination ;  the  public  disclaims  any  concern 
•with  the  private  conduct  or  character  of  the  opposition 
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members;  and  in  their  public  capacity  they  only  can  be 
guilty  of  errors  as  a  body.  The  ministers  stand  aloof 
from  their  supporters,  and  bear  individually  the  weight 
of  the  odium  that  may  attach  to  the  acts  of  a  parlia- 
mentary majority,  but  whatever  errors  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  minority,  are  only  punished  with  collec- 
tive blame.  Nor  were  it  in  the  power  of  a  ministerial 
writer  to  retort  upon  his  adversaries,  would  his  satire  or 
his  irony  be  received  with  popular  encouragement.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  the.  English  people  that  they 
ascribe  every  misery  with  which  they  are  afflicted  to 
their  rulers ;  whoever  rails  against  them  is  sure  of  a  fa- 
vourable audience;  the  burthen  of  taxes,  the  corruption 
of  public  men,  the  protraction  of  an  unsuccessful  war, 
and  all  the  evils  that  have  afflicted  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  or  may  afflict  ourselves,  are  detailed  as  the 
proper  subjects  of  present  complaint :  the  drunkard  spends 
his  sixpence  at  a  taphouse,  and  then  goes  home  to  scold 
his  wife,  and  curse  the  profusion  of  ministers  ;  the  clerk 
concludes  the  labours  of  the  day  by  hastening  to  his 
friends  at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  who  have  assembled 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  Wardle,'and  drink  confusion 
to  the  income  tax. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  has  been  the  unwearied 
endeavour  of  our  factious  scribblers,  to  load  his  me- 
mory with  reproach,  and  his  measures  with  execration. 
After  their  success  in  persuading  the  uninstructed  part 
of  the  community  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  author  of  all 
our  miseries,  real  and  imaginary,  they  found  it  easy  to 
divert  the  popular  clamour  from  its  original  object,  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  persevere  in  his  system  of 
politics.  Pittism  and  corruption  are  now  the  standing 
topics  of  weekly  declamation  ;  a  sly  hit  at  the  "  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm,"  will  supply,  for  a  whole  summer, 
the  melancholy  absence  of  truth  and  argument:  the 
necessity  of  reform  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  rail- 
ing against  "  the  counting-house  politician,"  and  Eng* 
land  is  clearly  proved  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  because 
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the  act  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  fifteen  years 
ago.  If  you  chance  to  express  your  dissatisfaction  with 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  you  are  greeted  with  the  appel- 
lation of  a  Pittite,  and  are  set  down  as  one  of  those  "  in- 
famous writers,"  who  because  they  are  infamous,  must 
necessarily  be  the  enemies  of  the  modest  and  amiable 
Reflector. 

We  shall  not  deny  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successors 
have  displayed  a  uniform  and  impolitic  indifference  to 
the  services  of  their  literary  advocates.  To  confute 
would  be  more  magnanimous  than  to  punish,  and  had 
the  liberality  of  the  present  administration  been  equal 
to  t'heir  claims  on  public  support,  though  Cobbett 
might  not  have  been  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  his  Register 
and  himself  would  have  long  since  declined  into  humble 
insignificance. 

But  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hunt  not  to 
be  aware  that  his  praise  of  the  anti-ministerial  writers 
intended  to  include  an  indirect  compliment  to  himself. 

He  expected  no  doubt  that  more  than  a  trifling  share 
of  that  praise  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  opponents 
of  the  Pittite  system  would  be  granted  to  the  Reflector; 
from  a  still  more  extended  examination,  therefore,  of  this 
wonderful  performance  wre  may  probably  discover  in  what 
the  perfection  of  party  writing  is  supposed  by  the  en- 
lightened to  consist. 

And  first  it  appears  that  a  party  writer  should  abound 
in  observations  which  cannot  be  disputed  by  the  most 
obstinate  incredulity,  and  which  are  no  sooner  enun- 
ciated than  they  meet  with  intuitive  concurrence.  The 
reader  who  fmds  so  much  that  is  unquestionably  true 
will  naturally  take  the  dictum  of  so  intelligent  a  writer 
on  points  of  a  nature  more  abstruse  or  equivocal.  In 
this  mode  of  obtaining  our  confidence  the  Reflector  is 
peculiarly  felicitous.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  he 
is  pleased  to  assure  us  that  "  nations  like  individuals 
have  their  distinct  characters,  and  acquire  tht-iii  in  the 
same  way  from  education  and  habit ;"  a  few  pages  after- 
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wards  we  are  informed  that  "some  countries  gradually 
lose  the  whole  of  their  character,  others  lose  but  a  part 
of  it,  and  some  retain  it  altogether  ;"  a  long  article  en- 
titled "  on  the  spirit  necessary  for  a  young  artist"  is 
written,  to  prove  that  we  "  should  not  acquire  riches  by 
wrong  means  ;"  he  has  not  proceeded  much  further  be- 
fore he  stops  to  intimate  that  "  ancient, history  is  little 
more  than  a  tissue  of  warlike  transactions,  only  varied 
by  the  changes  in  dominion,  &c."  a  succeeding  para- 
graph communicates  the  important  truth  that  "  the 
more  property,  and  the  larger  share  the  comforts  of  life 
are  accumulated  in  a  community,  the  greater  are  its  in- 
ducements for  preserving  tranquillity."  Mr.  H.'s  criticism 
on  the  arts  begins  with  a  declaration  that  in  conse- 
quence of  rivalry,  &c.  "  professors,  though  of  course 
best  informed  on  the  subject,  are  not  the  best  qualified 
in  other  respects  to  criticise  their  living  brethren  :  and 
the  retrospect  of  the  drama  introduces  us  to  the  unex- 
pected knowledge  that  all  our  writers  for  the  stage  tire- 
not  alike  ignorant."  If  the  reader  be  desirous  for  a  few 
more  specimens  of  this  delectable  style  of  composition, 
let  him  look  at  any  six  lines  of  the  work  from  which 
we  have  collected  the  preceding  beauties. 

The  next  qualification  of  a  party  writer  is  egotism,  but 
on  this  part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  character  we  have  been  ade- 
quately copious. 

A  prominent  feature  of  every  work  that  pretends  to 
circulation  among  the  anti-ministerialists,  is  indecency 
of  language.  Opprobrious  epithets  are  at  once  indicative 
of  independence  and  enthusiasm  ;  they  demonstrate  that 
the  writer  who  employs  them  is  above  the  weakness 
of  ancient  prejudices,  and  is  not  to  be  restrained  from 
the  expression  of  any  idea  that  occurs  to  his  imagina- 
tion, by  a  foolish  reverence  for  personal  virtue,  or  official 
dignity.  This  vehemence  of  scurrility  will  be  still  more 
becoming,  if  it  proceed  from  a  writer  who  has  just  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  nominal  discretion,  and  its  effect 
will    be    considerably   increased  by    the    affectation  of 
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astonishment  at  the  want  of  verbal  decorum  in  his  poli- 
tical opponents  :  in  this  . aejat  too  of  political 
essai/ism,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  Mr.  Hunt 
as  a  model  of  imitation.  In  the  pages  of  the  Reflector 
Mr.  Pitt  is  first  called  a  "  perverse  statesman,"  then  a 
"petty  and  improvident  statesman ;"  and  lastly  (for  the  sake 
of  antithetical  climax)  a  "  most  u  retched  statesman:"  on 
s.Qt^er  occasions  he  is  called  an  empty  orator, 
and  his  successors  are  designated  by  the  elegant  appel- 
lations of  title-mongers,  sturdy  defenders  of  corruption, 
memorialisers,  the  sons  of  absolute  dullness  and  dull 
ry,  &c.  &c.  ecc.  Yet  he  talks  of  men  who  call 
reform  revolution,  and  corruption  the  constitution,  and 
think  that  they  have  done  their  work. 

There  are  certain  unvaried  topics  of  Burdettite  decla- 
mation, which  Mr.  Hunt  has  judiciously  introduced, 
attended  by  their  usual  train  of  epithets  and  exclama- 
tions, into  every  page  of  his  magazine.  To  present  a 
complete  index  to  his  catalogue  of  political  grievances 
would  trespass  on  our  limits;  but  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Examiner  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  changes  that  are  rung,  on  the  usual  catchwords  of 
his  party.  It  is  all  intolerance,  imbecility,  and  corrup- 
tion ;  corruption,  intolerance,  and  imbecility  ;  imbeci- 
lity, corruption,  and  intolerance.  These  are  the  sounds 
by  which  this  literary  sorcerer  intends  to  charm  the 
ears  of  posterity  !  We  hope  that  his  ars  musica,  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  bumfiddie. 

But  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  dwelling;  so  long 
on  the  political  writings  of  a  man,  whose  highest  efioris 
in  this  department  of  his  professional  duty,  are  so  far 
jbelow  mediocrity.  His  claims  to  connoisseurship  are 
generally  understood  :  no  man  can  think  of  him  at  a 
critic  on  the  fine  arts  without  mingled  feelings  of  risi- 
and  astonishment :  on  actual  perusal,  however, 
his  dulness  is  more  than  equal  to  his  absurdity,  and 
we  shall  therefore  leave  his  plagiarisms  from  Peter 
Pindar,  and  Landseer's  Review,  to  be  detected  by  those 
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who  admire  the  original   remarks  with  which  they  are 
interspersed. 

The  only  specimen  of  his  maturer  poetry  that  he  has 
§  elected  for  our  admiration  is  more  original  in  its  subject 
than  its  measure.  This  strange  composition  is  a  transla- 
tion from  Catullus,  and  Mr.  Hunt  assures  us  that  the- 
verse  which  he  has  used  is  not  a  capricious,  or  eccen* 
trie  one,  but  is  exactly  the  same  with 

"  As  near  Porto -Bello  lying,  on  the  gently  swelling-  flood." 

But  what  might  be  appropriate  in  a  ballad  is  not 
equally  adapted  for  elevated  composition,  and  the  long 
verses  are  concatenated  with  shorter  ones.  Even  the 
former  are  inaccurately  described,  and  here  we  shall 
offer  our  assistance. 

*'  With  flinty    knife  he  gave   to  earth,   the  weights  that  staraf 

Yirility." 

Hunt. 

Q.     "  Co  roe  here,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  if}  you  can  make  a  rhyme 

for  Porringer, 
Jns.  "  The  Queen  of  England  had  a  cat,  snd  she  gave  the  Prince  of 

Orange  her," 

ScRIELERUS. 

His  style  is  languidly  correct,  and  quaintly  pointless 
He  never  snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  % 
there  is  not  throughout  his  works  a  single  passage  to 
which  his  warmest  admirers  could  recur,  for  the  felicity 
of  its  expression,  the  harmony  of  its  modulation,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  figurative  embellishment.  Yet  it  is  appa- 
rent that  every  sentence  of  his  works  is  the  product  of 
long  and  laborious  manufacture.  His  pages  abound  in 
the  most  fantastical  inversions  of  phraseology,  and  all  his 
periods  are  eked  out  with  epithets  that  remind  us  of 
Swift's  dissertation  on  fustian.  The  quaintness  of  his 
manner  has  been  mistaken  by  some  of  those  kind  friend* 
who  are  always  to  be  found  about  a  printing-office, 
for  humour  ;  we  are  glad  of  the  delusion,  they  will  escape 
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the  tortures  that  we  have  endured,  on  a 'perusal  of  tfie 
Reflector,  and  may  render  their  patron  ridiculous  with- 
out any  compunctious  visitings  of  taste. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  been  influenced 
by  no  feelings  of  personal  dislike  ;  the  deliberative  vanity 
and  obtrusive  impertinence  of  Mr.  Hunt  have  long  de- 
manded the  utmost  severity  of  critical  castigation  ;  but 
as  we  have  not  entirely  abandoned  the  hope  of  his  ulti- 
mate amendment,  we  have  endeavoured  on  this  first 
occasion  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  forbearance.  Let  him 
take  the  warning  we  have  given,  and  return  to  his  weekly 
avocations.  A  link-boy  may  be  suffered  to  light  us  from 
the  theatre;  but  Mr.  Hunt,  if  he  wishes  to  be  received 
as  an  inoffensive  companion  on  one  morning  of  the  week, 
must  hasten  to  lay  aside  the  disguise  of  a  Quarterly  phi- 
losopher. 


Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNTINGTON, 

S.  S.  (Sinner  Saved.) 
Autlwr   of  the  Bank  of  Faith. 

FOR  a  poor  and  graceless  scribbler  to  feel  some  degree 
of  envy  at  the  "  plenteous  fatness"  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
purse,  and  the  "enrichment  of  his  loins,"  is  so  extremely 
natural,  that  it  would  be  vain  for  the  writer  of  this  hum- 
ble article  to  disclaim  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling. 
The  race  that  write  have  long  wished  for  a  bank  of  any 
kind,  as  much  as  the  race  that  speculate  have  wished  for  a 
bank  like  Mr.  Huntington's,  of  which  the  payments  would 
be  in  gold,and  not  in  paper.  If  authors  have  not  the  bank, 
however,  they  have  generally  faith— faith  in  their  own  ta- 
lents,—iailh  in  the  p  rais.s  ofthi  >,— and  faith  in  the 
kindness  of  posterity :  we  hope  that  this  faith  is  somewhat 
different  From  that  which  has  been   placed  in  the  Blox- 
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ams  and  the  Brickwoods,  though  experience  has  shewn 
that  the  writers  for  immortality  are  as  little  acquainted 
v nth  futurity  as  the  labourers  for  gain. 

On  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's writings,  our  antipathy  has  been  converted  into 
gratitude  -:  whatever  may  be  the  other  faults  of  Mr.  H. 
selfishness  at  least  cannot  be  imputed  to  him.  The  arts 
by  which  he  has  himself  grown  rich,  he  kindly  commu- 
nicates to  others  :  he  teaches  the  poor  how  to  support 
themselves  without  labour,  and  the  destitute  how  to  beg 
without  soliciting  alms. 

But  to  authors  in  particular,  his  lucubrations  are  inva- 
luable; henceforward  let  no  man  dread  the  fate  of 
■Ciiatterton,  or  imitate  the  bootless  exploits  of  Mr.  Pratt. 
Mr.  Gilliland  may  learn  in  the  Bank  of  Faith  how 
to  dine  on  a  Christmas  goose,  without  making  love 
to  Mrs.  Clarke's  waiting-maid,  and  Mr.  Taylor  to 
establish  a  new  seraglio,  without  the  aid  of  autho- 
ritative circulars.  We  are  not  without  hope  indeed  thai 
the  period  is  fast  approaching  when  a  man  of  genius  may 
possibly  be  seen  disguised  in  a  tolerable  coat,  when  a 
poet  shall  dine  at  Stevens's  Hotel,  and  a  philosopher 
ride  in  his  barouche.  These  are  dreams  which  any  one  of 
the  literary  tribe  may  realize  at  the  trifling  expence  of 
truth  and  honesty,  and  religion:  and  surely  no  one  will 
be  deterred  from  pursuing  their  high  destiny,  by  scruples 
which  a  Haweis  has  defied,  and  a  Huntington  overcome. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Mr.  Huntington's  life  are  more 
numerous  than  extraordinary.  That  he  was  originally  an 
errand-boy,  and  that  he  has  exercised  in  succession  the 
various  trades  of  gardener,  shoemaker,  cobbler,  grinder  of 
gunpowder,  coalheaver.  and  methodist  parson,  will  not 
excite  any  astonishment  in  those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  gospel  preachers  in  general.  At  some  future 
opportunity  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  life 
of  a  man,  who  after  having  travelled  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  that  of  fifty  as  a  cyropedist,  or  corn-cutter, 
was  ■metamorphosed,  without   any  preparation,  into  the 
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spiritual  physician  of  the  most  populous  neighbourhood- 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bell.  Ignorance  is  the  first  re- 
commendation to  the  favour  of  a  methodist  society.  A 
scholar  may  be  able  to  expound  the  scriptures,  but  in 
that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  :  it  is  only  when  an  ig- 
norant unlettered  clown  ascends  the  puipit,  and  demon- 
strates his  acquaintance  with  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
christian  doctrine,  that  the  minds  of  the  brethren  are 
lifted  up  with  amazement  and  joy.  The  tailor  who 
forsakes. his  shop-board  to  ascend  the  tub  of  itinerant 
methodism,  is  a  character  as  much  superior  to  the  cas- 
socked  vicar,  and  the  ermined  prelate,  as  spiritual  know- 
ledge is  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  carnal.  The 
alumnus  of  a  college  derives  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  from  the  instruction  of  his  tutors,  but  he  who 
understands  the  sacred  text  without  having  been  taught 
his  ABC,  rnust  be  gifted  with  celestial  inspiration!  It 
is  in  the  isolated  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Huntington  has 
related  of  himself  that  the  character  of  methodism  is  most 
strikingly  exemplified.  With  much  of  the  cunning  that 
always  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  modern  apostle, 
Ins  vanity  preponderates  over  his  discretion,  and  that  he 
may  excite  our  admiration  as  a  ward  of  Providence,  he 
is  eager  to  incur  our  hatred  as  a  child  of  iniquity. 

The,  leading  feature  of  methodism,  is  the  blasphemous 
iamiliarity  of  expression  with  which  its  votaries  are 
accustomed  to  treat  the  most  sacred  truths,  and  the  most 
awful  subjects.  They  introduce  the  name  of  their 
Creator  with  as  much  levity  and  frequency,  as  that  of 
any  domestic  animal :  the  language  of  scripture  is  ap- 
plied to  the  most  trivial  occasions  of  common  life  :  and 
heaven  and  hell,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind,  are  called  to  witness  the  goodness 
of  a  ham,  and  the  cheapness  of  a  blanket !  Connected 
with  this  irreverence  of  expression,  is  the  introduction 
pf  the  Almighty,  as  actually  influencing  the  minutest; 
actions,  the  most  unimportant  thoughts  of  the  believing 
.irie.thodist — a  pair  of  boots  cannot  be  worn  at  the  heel! 
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nor  a  potatoe  burst  before   it  is"  enough,''1   without  the 
immediate  intervention  of  Omnipotence.     Of  both  these 
'classes  of  impiety,  the  Bank  of  Faith   affords  the  most 
strange   and  numerous   instances*     Mr.  H.   informs    us, 
"  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  had  a  great  desire  to  live  in 
the  capacity  of  an  errand  boy,   with  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it   came  into   his  mind  that  if  all 
things  were  possible  with  God,  it  was  also  possible  fur 
him  to  send  him   to   live  as   a  servant  boy  with  'squire 
Cooke,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  boy  who  was 
to  his  belief  approved  of."     He  therefore  betakes  him- 
self to  prayer:   Providence  hears  his   request,  and  causes 
John  Dungy  to  be  guilty  of  stealing  oysters,  for  no  other 
purpose   than    that  Billy  Hunt  may  succeed  him.     His 
family    is  an   hungered,  and  he   finds  a  partridge.     His 
master  tells  him  that  two  males  had  been  fighting,  and 
killed  each   other,  but  Mr.  Huntington  doubts  not  that 
this  battle  was  proclaimed  by  the  Lord,  and  tells  us,  that 
if  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  without  God's  leave, 
as  the  scriptures  declare,  he  can  hardly  think  a  partridge 
does.     He  is  in  want  of  "  a  new7  suit  of  clothes,    his  old 
black  ones  being  almost  worn  out ;  he  often   begged  this 
favour  of  God.  agreeably  to  his  own  word.     If  God  so 
clothe   the  grass  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye 
of  little  faith."     His  prayers  succeed,   and  he   "  returns 
home  in  his  second  suit  of  parsonic  attire;"   and  "  tells 
his    audience   that  God    had    sent   him  a  new  suit  of 
clothes."      Before    this   suit  is  worn  out,   a  gentleman 
"  desires  him  to  call  at  his  house,  where  he  had  ordered 
his   tailor  to  measure  him   for"  new  habiliments.     He 
again  quotes  scripture,  "  weeps  for  joy  at  the  goodness 
of  his  God,"  and   is  led  to  see  that  "  God  took  care  to 
mder  apparel  for  him  as  well  as  for  Aaron  and  his  sons." 
On  one  occasion  he  "  beseeches  the  Lord  not  to  send  any- 
other   person   to  ask  alms  of  him,  until  his   bountiful 
hand  has  supplied  his  owrn  wants."     At  another  time  the 
nurse  comes  to  tell  his  wife  that  there  is  no  tea  in  the 
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bouse ;  his  wife  replies  in  the  abundance  of  her  faith, 
"  set  the  kettle  on/'  To  this  Ann  Webb,  a  "  daughter'* 
in  the  spirit,  makes  answer,  "  you  have  no  tea,  nor  can 
you  get  any."  His  wife  again  replied,  "  set  on  the  hall  I.e.''' 
She  did  so,  and  before  it  boiled,  a  woman  with  whom 
at  that  time  they  had  no  acquaintance,  came  to  the  door, 
and  told  the  nurse  "  that  she  had  brought  some  tea,  as  a 
present"  for  Mrs.  Huntington.  Thus,  (exclaims  her  hus- 
band) "  thus  God,  who  shewed  Moses  a  stick  to  sweeten 
the  waters  of  Marah,  sent  a  little  tea  to  bitter  the  water 
in  my  dame's  kettle."  He  at  last  arrives  at  the  climax 
of  profaneness,  and  assures  us  that  he  found  by  "  daily 
experience,  (what  of  course  he  did  not  believe  before) 
that  he  could  not  add  one  cubit  to  God's  stature." 

In  the  premeditated  compositions  of  the  brethren,  there 
will  naturally  be  less  of  that  impiety  than  in  their  daily 
conversation*  or   ex-tempore    discourses.       Vie  are   ac- 
quainted with  a  methodist  lady  who  cauuot  rise  from  an 
easy-chair  Without  calling  on  the  crucified  Jesus  to  assist 
her;  and  a  reverend  gentleman,  with  whom  a  shower  of 
rain  brought  us  into   contact  a  few  days  ago,  thought 
proper  to  edify  us  with  a  spiritual  parody  on  one  of  those 
medical  advertisements  which  are  so   benevolently  ex- 
posed to  view  in  every  corner  of  this   metropolis.     It  is 
impossible  to  enter   a  methodist  chapel,  without  being 
equally  astonished  and  disgusted  at  the   obtrusive  ex- 
pressions of  religious  fen  or,  which  proceed  from  the  lips 
and  lungs,  if  not  from  the  bosoms  of  the.  auditors:   the 
same  ostentation  of  superior   sanctity   that    appears  in 
these   effusions  of   hypocrisy,  is   the  original  source  of 
their    affected  familiarity    with    the  attributes  of  their 
Creator,  and  the  language  of  his  word.     It  never  occurs 
to  these  people,  that  true  piety  is  modest  and  unobtru- 
sive— absorbed   in   religious   feeling,  or  reposing  in   the 
tranquil  serenity  of  conscious  hope,  it  retires    from  the 
gaze  of  multitudes,  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  raptures  of  com- 
munion with  its  Creator,  or  if  the  duties  of  common  life 
call  it  forth  to  public  observation,  it  appears  not  with  the 
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countenance  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  but  of  ehcarful 
dignity,  and  calm  benevolence.  But  the  methodists 
are  not  merely  irreverent  and  ostentatious ;  they  not  only 
suppose  tbat  the  Almighty  interferes  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  and  proclaim  at  every  opportunity  the  share 
of  his  favor  that  they  deservedly  enjoy,  but  they  repre- 
sent their  Creator  as  always  in  their  power:  as  to  be 
deluded  by  promises,  and  wearied  by  importunities. 
When  he  prays  for  his  suit  of  parsonic  attire,  he  is,  as 
be  assures  us.  "  taught  the  necessity  of  importunity." 
Whenever  he  finds  that  his  prayers  are  unsuccessful,  he 
very  cavalierly  leaves  them  off,  till  providence  is  obliged 
to  come  to,  and  accede  to  his  requests*  At  one  time, 
','  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  his  livery  coming,"  he 
"  begins  to  omitpraying  for  it ;"  but"  meetingwith  a  poor 
man,  who  complained  that  he  could  not  attend  the  word 
of  God,  for  want  of  apparel,  it  drove  him  again  to  pray 
for  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  that  he  might  give  his  old 
ones  to  him."  When  his  wife  is  about  to  lye-in,  he  in- 
structs her  to  pray  for  child-bed-linen,  and  not  to  leave 
off  till  she.  gets  it ;  and  he  finally  assures  us,  that  "■  lie 
uses  his  prayers  as  gunners  use  their  swivels,  turning 
them  every  way,  as  the  various  cases  require." 

From  the  two  positions  that  the  methodists  are  the  fa* 
vorites  of  heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  may  be  wearied 
or  cajoled  by  his  favorites  into  a  compliance  with  any 
wish  however  sinful  and  extravagant,  it  naturally  re- 
sults that  all  exertion  on  their  part  to  provide  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  Though 
practical  experience  may  teach  them  that  labour  is  ne* 
cessary  to  subsistence,  the  position  maintained  in  Mr. 
Huntington's  book,  and  the  ground- work  of  every  me- 
t^odist's  belief  is  this  :— that  there  is  no  bodily  comfort 
or  enjoyment  which  will  not  be  granted  to  their  prayers. 
It  naturally  follows,  therefore,  that  to  be  industrious  is 
to  display  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence of  God*  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Huntington 
Was  yet  in  the  prime  of  youth,  he  was  "  brought  to  live 
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by  the  faith  oi  providence  for  a  supply  of  all  his  wants  f  ' 
being  disappointed  in  his  trade  of  shoe-making,  he  gives 
away  his  "  kit  of  tools  to  a  poor  cobler  who  lived  in  the 
same  place  with  him,  and  throws  himself  entirely  en  the 
propitious  arms  of  kind  providence."  lie  even  con- 
tracts debts,  and  leaves  the  payment  of  them  to  provi- 
dence. "  Soon  after  this,  (says  he)  I  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a  guinea  of  a  certain  friend,  which  I  promised 
to  pay  him  on  the  Thursday  night  following,  if  he  would 
call  for  it,  and  I  begged  of  God  to  send  it  me  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  firmly  believing  that  he  would.'*  A 
dav  or  two  afterwards  "  I  a2:ain  besought  God  to  send  it 
if  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  of  which  I  had  no  more 
doubt  than  of  my  own  existence.  However  I  returned 
home  without  it,  and  wondering  how  it  could  be,"  <Scc.  &c. 
His  establishment  as  a  metropolitan  preacher  is  equally 
illustrative  of  the  methodistical  character. 

"  When  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  I  was  twenty  pounds 
in  debt  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  when  I  had  finished  it  I  was 
in  arrears  10001.  more  ;  so  that  I  had  plenty  of  work  for  faith,  if  I 
could  hut  get  plenty  of  faith  to  work  :  and  while  some  deny  a  pro- 
vidence, providence  was  the  only  resource  I  had.  I  had  forly-seven 
pounds  per  annum  ground-rent,  and  almost  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
for  interest,  a  large  chapel,  and  a  small  congregation  ;  and  those  who 
lent  me  the  money  a  poor,  industrious  people,  and  weak  in  faith, 
Leing  but  young  in  the  ways  of  God;  and  there  were  plenty  of  hy- 
pocrites in  Zion  to  tell  them  that  all  who  had  a  hand  in  that  chape! 
would  burn  their  fingers.  If  God  sends  Moses  and  Aaron  to  preach, 
Satan  sends  Jannes  and  Jambres  to  oppose  :  and  if  Zerubbahel  and 
Joshua  begin  to  build,  Sanballat  and  Tobia  are  raised  up  to  dis- 
courage them." 

To  contract  debts  without  any  apparent  possibility 
of  discharging  them  would  in  any  man  but  a  methodist, 
be  an  act  of  the  most  profligate  dishonesty,  but  in  a 
"  sinner  saved"  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  grace 
and  righteousness.  Mr.  Huntington's  merits  are  consi- 
derably enhanced  in  the  estimation  of  the  brethren  by 
his  having  levied  his  contributions  on  the  poor  and  the 
industrious.     Had  he  borrowed  from  the  rich,  he  might 
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have  seemed  to  distrust  the  bounteous:  watchfulness  of 
providence,  who  leaveth  the  rich  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, butfeedeth  the  hungry  andcloatheth  the  naked, 
whether  they  be  ruined  by  the  frauds  of  Mr.  Huntington, 
or  the  villainies  of  any  other  Arminian  chapel-builder. 
Nor  is  the  passage  less  strikingly  indicative  of  that  free 
and  easy  familiarity  with  which  the  most  sacred  subjects 
are  exclusively  introduced  by  those  who  have  purchased 
reversions  in  the  land  of  souls,  than  our  author's  justice, 
self-denial,  and  benevolence. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  of  religious  per- 
suasion more  destructive  of  moral  restraint  and  social 
feeling,  than  that  which  Mr.  Huntington  so  vehemently 
enforces,  and  in  which  his  followers  so  stubbornly  con- 
fide. If  the  teacher  be  thus  ready  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  honesty,  what  must  we  think 
of  his  disciples !  Let  the  principles  of  methodism  be 
once  admitted,  and  any  man  whose  imagination  has  been 
inflamed  by  tippling  at  the  ale* house,  may  rush  forth  to 
levy  contributions  on  his  friends  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
vidence; to  refrain  from  any  indulgence  would  be  sinfdl, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  an  Almighty  banker,  whose  trea- 
sury is  inexhaustible :  the  pauper  who  has  obtained  a 
shilling,  may  as  well  spend  it  in  a  few  glasses  of  two- 
penny, since  he  is  sure  of  another  for  his  dinner :  and 
to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  is  a 
work  of  supererogation,  because  that  providence  who 
"  feedeth  the  young  ravens,  and  cloatheth  the  lillies  of 
the  field,"  will  not  forget  the  children  of  the  faithful. 

Indeed  as  Mr.  Huntington  himself  was  a  favorite  of 
providence  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  and  could 
not  at  that  time  be  one  of  the  dear  people  called  me- 
thodists,  there  is  some  hope  that  a  little  of  the  attention 
of  providence  may  be  vouchsafed  even  to  those  who 
have  never  attended  "at  a  tabernacle,  or  listened  to  an 
itinerant  parson.  If  this  important  truth  can  once  he 
established,  farewell  to  taxes,  and  tythes,  and  poors- 
rates!  The  supplies  may  then   be  raised  by  the  ministry 
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of  providence;  in  his  bounty  the  clergy  may  put  their 
trust  i  and  from  him  the  poor  may,  without  the  inter- 
meddling of  man,  derive  their  sustenance, 

To  sucha  train  of  blasphemous  absurdity  do  the  tenets 
and  practice  of  Methodism  inevitably  lead!  But  it  is 
uot  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  Mr,  Huntington's 
work,  that  nearly  ail  the  petitions  which  it  records  are 
for  temporal  and  carnal  enjoyments;  He  intimates,  it 
is  true,  that  the  wrestlings  of  providence  with  his  soul 
are  reserved  for  a  more  important  publication;  but  he' 
seems  to  have  been  so  actively  employed  in  praying  fur 
clothes  and  money,  as  not  to  leave  much  time  i'or  think- 
ing of  spirituals,  lie  is  always  asking  Ills  '"  Lord  and 
Master"  for  a  black  coat,  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  a  cow, 
a  live  pound  note,  or  tor  something  else  that  may  in- 
crease his  wealth,  improve  his  appearance,  or  gratify- 
his  appetite.  As  a  proof  of  his  earnal-min;ledness,  and' 
a  specimen  of  his  general  manner,  let  us  take  the  story 
of  the  EiiLECiiEs  anci of  the  two  ends. 

<*  Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and  riding  a  great 
deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my  breeches  out,  as  tkey  were  not  fit 
to  ride  in.  I  hope  the  render  will  excuse  my  mentioning  the  word 
1'reeches,  which  I  should  have  avoided,  had  not  this  passage  of 
scripture  obtruded  into  my  mind,  just  as  I  had  resolved  in  my  own 
thoughts  not  to  mention  this  kind  providence  of  God.  *  And  thou 
shall  make  them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness;  from  the 
loins  even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach.  And  they  si) all  be  upon 
Aaron  and  upon  his  sons  when  they  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  or  «  hen  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister 
in  the  holy  place  ;  that  they  "bear  not  iniquity  and  die.  It  shall  be 
a  statute  for  ever  tmio  him  and  his  seed  after  him,'  Exod,  xxviii. 
42,  -13.  By  which,  and  three  others,  namely,  Ezek,  xiiv.  IS  ;  Lev 
\i.  10  ;  and  Lev.  xvi.  4  ;  1  saw  thai  it  was  no  crime  to  mention  the 
word  breeches, -nor  the  way  in  which  Cod  sent  them  to  me? 
Aaron  and  his  sons  being  clothed  entirely  by  providences  and  as  God 
himself  condescended  to  give  orders  what  they  should  be  made  of, 
ami  how  they  should  be  cut.  And  i  bciicve  the  same  God  ordered 
mine,  as  t  trust  it  will  appear  in  the  following  history. 

"  I  often  made  very  free  in  my  prayers  with  mv  invaluable  Master, 
for  this  favour  ;  hut  he  still  kept  me  so  amazingly  poor  that  I  could 
pot  get  them  ata'ny  rate.     Ai  last  [  v.  ;i>  determined  to  go  to  a  frien{| 
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of  mine  at  Kingston,  who  is  of  that  branch  of  business,  to  bespeak 
a  pair;  and  to  get  him  to  trust  me  until  my  master  sent  mc  money 
to  pay  him.  I  was  that  day  going  to  London,  fuliy  determined  to  be- 
speak them,  as  I  rode  through  the  town.  However,  when  I  passed 
the  shop  I  forgot  it;  but  when  I  came  to  London  I  called  on  Mr. 
Croucher,a  shoemaker  in  Shepherd's  Market,  who  told  me  a  parcel 
was  left  there  for  me,  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not.  I  opened  it, 
andhehoid  there  was  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  with  a  note  in  them  ! 
the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  a» 
follows : 

Sir, 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  hope  they  will  lit, 
I  beg  your  acceptance  of  them  ;  and,  if  they  want  any  alteration, 
leave  in  a  note  what  the  alteration  is,  and  I  will  call  in  a  few  day* 
and  alter  them."  J.  S. 

lt  I  tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  measured 
for  them  :  at  which  I  was  amazed,  having  never  been  measured  by 
any  leather  breeches-maker  in  London.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
note  to  this  effect  : 

Sir, 

"  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  forit*  I  was  going 
to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,  because  I  did  not 
know  till  now  that  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  of  you.  They  fit 
very  well,  which  fully  convinces  me  that  the  same  God,  who  moved 
thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut;  because  he  perfectly  knows 
my  size,  having  clothed  me  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  near  five 
years.  When  you  are  in  trouble,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  tell  my  Master 
of  this,  and  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  he  will  repay  you  with 
honour." 

"  This  is  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  relate  it  ;  and  I  added, 

"  I  cannot  make  out  I.  S.  unless  I'put  I  for  Israelite  indeed,  and 
S  for  sincerity  ;  because  you  did  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  you  as 
the  hypocrites  do. 

"  About  that  time  twelvemonth  I  gotanother  pair  ©f  breeches  in 
the  same  extraordinary  manner,  without  my  ever  being  measured  for 
them." 

THE  TWO  ENDS, 

"  After  this  the  bountiful  hand  of  my  Lord  seemed  to  be  closed 
again  for  a  long  time  ;  until  I  got  five  guineas  in  debt,  and  began  to 
want  even  provisions.  Now  I  began  to  fret, and  unbelief  crept  in  apace  : 
but,  just  as  the  spirit  of  murmuring  and  complaining  began  to  operate, 
there  came  a  letter  to  me  from  a  gentleman  at  Gainsborough,  in 
Lincolnshire.  I  opened  it,  and  found  the  foliowing  contents: 
VOL.    I,  L 
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Dear  Fhie\d, 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  hamper  by  one  of  my  ships,  whick 
will  be  at  London  by  such  a  time,  if  God  permit:  and  I  have  ordered 
it  to  be  left  at  Bungerford  stairs  for  you.  The  first  present  is  for 
your  wife,  which  is  two  ends  ;  the  oilier  is  for  your  children  ;  being 
a  cow,  and  her  milk-maid  attending  her  ;  a  cow  being  very  useful 
where  there  is  a  family  ••  the  last  article,  according  to  my  judgment, 
is  a  very  useful  thing  for  you,  and  for  every  gospel  minister.  Tender 
my  best  respects  to  your  wife  and  little  ones,  and  accept  the  same 
from  Your  humble  servant,        J.  D." 

"  Here  is  the  riddle,  and  I  had  seven  days  to  find  it  out.  My  dame 
asked  me  if  my  present  was  a  Bible.  I  said  no,  1  believed  not.  I  told 
her  that  Paul  called  a  gospel-minister  an  ox;  ''thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth  God 
take  care  for  oxen,  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  our 
sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written."  Thus,  said  I,  God  compares  a 
preacher  to  an  ox.  Treading  out  the  corn,  is  unfolding  and  explain- 
ing God's  word;  muzzling  the  ox,  is  not  giving  him  food  to  eat  for 
his  labour,  as  Paul  explains  it,  "  even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained, 
that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel/'  1  Cor. 
ix.  14.  I  further  added,  that  the  same  apostle,  who  compares  the 
preacher  to  an  ox,  tells  us,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Colosse, 
to  let  our  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  we 
may  know  how  Ave  ought  to  answer  every  man,  Col.  iv.  6.  There- 
fore I  conjectured  that  my  present  was  a  bullock's  tongue,  well 
salted  :  and  that  ray  wife's,  which  the  letter  expressed  to  be  two  ends, 
must  be  a  flitch  of  bacon  cut  in  two  pieces  ;  but,  as  for  the  cow,  I 
could  not  conjecture  what  that  could  be.  When  the  hamper  cam« 
we  all  got  round  it,  to  see  what  was  the  substance  of  the  riddle  in  th# 
carcase  of  the  lion;  and,  when  it  was  opened,  I  found  that  my  pre- 
sent was  a  bullock's  tongue  dried  ;  my  dame's  was  two  large  pieces  of 
bacon  ;  and  the  children's  present  was  a  cheese,  with  the  print  of  a 
cow  and  milk  maid  milking  her  on  it.  Such  was  the  present,  and  this 
was  the  explanation  of  the  riddle." 

Like  all  other  methodists  Mr.  Huntington  believes  that 
he  is  not  only  the  favourite  of  providence  on  his  own 
account,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Most  of  the 
good  things  that  he  receives  are  sent  him  at  the  expence 
of  his  master,  or  his  neighbours. 

"  As  I  went  over  a  bridge  that  led  to  my  work,  I  cast  my  eye 
on  the  right  hand  side,  and  there  lay  a  very  large  eel  on  the  mud  by 
tiie  river  side,  apparently  dead.    I  caught  hold  of  it,  nnd  soon  found 
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it  was  only  asleep.  Wiih  difficulty  I  got  it  safe  out  of  the  mud  upon 
the  grass,  and  then  carried  it  home.  My  Utile  one  wa3  very  fond  of 
it,  and  it  richly  supplied  all  her  wants  that  day.  But  at  night  I  was 
informed  the  eel  was  all  gone,  so  the  next  day  afforded  me  the  same 
distress  and  trouble  as  the  preceding  day  had  done.  When  going  to 
ray  ivork,  cruelly  reflecting  on  myself  for  parting  with  all  my  money, 
just  as  I  entered  the  garden  gates  I  saw  a  partridge  lie  dead  on  the 
walk.  I  took  it  up,  and  found  it  warm  ;  sol  carried  it  home,  and 
it  richly  supplied  the  table  of  our  little  one  that  day." 

The  interpositions  of  providence  are  indeed  so  fre- 
quent arid  so  apropos,  there  are  so  many  accounts  of 
sixpences  laying  on  the  ground,  merely  that  this  favourite 
of  heaven  may  pick  them  up,  of  presents  received  •  from 
strangers  just  when  they  were  wanted  ;  of  breeches  fitting 
without  measure,  and  of  chapels  erected  without  money, 
that  the  common  reader  is  lost  in  doubt  whether  to  con- 
demn the  author  as  a  liar,  or  adore  him  as  a  saint.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  consider  him  in  the  latter  of  these 
characters  may  probably  be  anxious  to  know  something 
more  of  his  person  and  adventures  than  we  have  yet  de- 
tailed. To  us,  however,  his  removals  from  one  chapel 
to  another,  from  Horsham  to  Thames  Ditton,  from 
Thames  Ditton  to  Richmond,  from  Richmond  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  Margaret-street  to  Tottenham-court-road, 
are  not  so  peculiarly  interesting,  as  to  excite  us  to  record 
them  very  minutely.  The  only  circumstances  uncon- 
nected with  changes  of  that  kind  are  the  death  of  his 
first  good  dame,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with 
Lady  Sanderson,  the  daughter  of  that  Mr.  Skinner  of 
whom  Peter  Pindar  observes, 

"  That  with  a  hammer,  and  a  conscience  clear, 
He— «*  gain'd' glory,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

Indeed  the  erection  and  garniture  of  Providence  Cha- 
pel were  accomplished  by  means  that  sufficiently  testify 
his  interest  with  the  pious  sisterhood.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lyon  "  furnished  him  with  a  tea  chest  well  stored,  and  a 
set  of  china."  His  "  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
furnished  him  with  a  very  handsome  bed,   bedstead,  and 
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all  its  furniture  and  necessaries,  that  he  might  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  walking  home  in  the  cold  winter 
nights:  a  daughter  of  his  in  the  faith  gave  him  a  looking 
glass  for  his  chapel  study,"  Nor  is  he  ashamed  of  re- 
ceiving these,  or  any  other  favours,  just.ly  observing  that 
it  is  better  to  beg  than  steal,  but  forgetting  that  it  is 
better  to  do  neither. 

The  chapel  that  had  been  built  and  furnished  so  mi- 
raculously, and  which  had  been  called  in  the  plentitude 
of  exultation  Providence  chapel,  was  burnt  down  a  few 
months  ago.  We  have  not  heard  by  what  application  of 
scripture  language  the  faithful  are  prepared  to  account 
for  the  misfortune. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  be  amused  with  the  other  pro- 
vidences that  attended  him,  his  curiosity  will  be  amply 
gratified  by  a  reference  to  his  works.  He  may  there 
be  told  of  his  joy  at  the  timely  death  of  his  child  in  a 
convulsion  fit,  of  the  victuals  that  he  received  from  the 
deceased  husband  of  "  Ann  "Webb,  a  servant  to  Mr, 
Linsey,  a  tallow-chandler  in  Lambeth-marsh,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Westminster- 
bridge  to  Clapham;"  of  his  living  eight  years  on  the  purse 
of  providence,  of  him  and  his  family  "  subsisting  for  a 
week  on  twenty  pence,  or  two  shillings,  without  con- 
tracting any  debt,  and  without  being  able,  on  reflection 
at  the  week's  end,  to  tell  how  they  had  been  supported  ;" 
of  the  dream  that  sent  him  to  Mr.  Munday,  of  Kingston, 
to  borrow  five  pounds,  and  of  his  eldest  daughter 
"  looking  him  in  the  face  with  much  earnestness  and 
solemnity,  and  asking  him  this  important  question,  is  the 
boo  all  boppee,  daddy"  which  her  daddy  sagely  expounds 
by  "  is  the  butter  all  gone,  father  ?"  with  other  anecdotes 
equally  true,  and  equally  interesting. 

A  friend  of  ours  to  whom  the  public  has  been  indebted 
for  a  zealous  and  persevering  contest  with  methodistical 
literature,  and  whose  sentiments,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  warm  approbation  of  his  writings  expressed  by  Dr. 
Parr,  are  in  perfect  coincidence  with  those  ef  the  intel* 
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ligent  members  of  the  established  church  took  occasion 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  transmit  to  the  Weekly  Register,  the 
report  of  an  extempore  sermon  deliver!  by  the  curate  of 
Fulham.  The  observations  by  which  this  report  was 
preceded,  as  much  as  any  supposed  incorrectness  in  the 
report  itself,  produced  an  angry  letter  to  the  Morning- 
Herald,  preceded  by  the  most  furious  denunciations  of 
legal  vengeance.  Now  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Owen  can  swear  himself,  or  procure  any 
other  person  to  swear  that  he  did  not  utter  the  words 
ascribed  to  him.  If  he  wished  to  avoid  misrepresentation 
he  should  not  have  preached  extemporaneously. 

But  a  clergyman  who  is  seduced  by  indolence  or  va- 
nity to  imitate  the  example  of  this  person,  not  only  en- 
dangers his  personal  reputation,  but  as  far  as  his  indivi- 
dual influence  extends,  the  very  existence  of  that  church 
of  which  he  enjoys  the  revenues,  and  ought  to  discharge 
the  duties.  The  same  reasoning  that  would  justify  the 
habit  of  extempore  preaching,  might  be  advanced  to  de- 
fend the  practice  of  unpremeditated  prayer;  and  the 
framers  of  our  liturgy  in  providing  against  any  excuse  for 
the  one,  sufficiently  testified  their  disapprobation  of  the 
other. 

At  a  time  when  the  church  is  exposed  to  every  form 
of  danger  from  the  open  violence  and  secret  machinations 
of  its  enemies,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  clergyman  to  re- 
frain from  even  the  most  distant  appearance  of  assimi- 
lation to  the  licenced  blasphemers  who  fulminate  their 
denunciations  of  damnation,  from  the  pulpits  of  the  me- 
thodist  conventicles :  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Owen  has 
been  taught  to  feel  that  the  church  of  Fulham  is  attended 
by  auditors  of  a  different  description  from  those  who 
crowd  the  chapels  of  Mr.  Huntington,  and  who  prefer 
the  rational  religion  that  has  descended  from  our  fore- 
fathers, to  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  a  superstition,  that 
mistakes  the  "  delirium  of  unlawful  pleasure  for  the  rap- 
tures of  celestial  love  W 
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Kullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri  ; 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas  defer  or  horfes. 


Opera  House. — We  had  hoped  that  the  issue  of  the  late  distur- 
bances at  Covent  Garden  would  have  taught  every  man  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  though  a  British  public  may  be  cajoled  iato 
improvident  liberality,  it  can  never  be  bullied  into  a  silent  acquies- 
cence in  any  infringement  on  its  rights.  But  Mr.  Taylor  is  too 
obstinate  to  profit  by  experience,  or  too  violent  to  try  what  per- 
suasion will  effect,  before  he  proceeds  to  complaints  of  injustice,  and 
denunciations  of  revenge.  Had  he  displayed  the  least  sense  of  what 
was  becoming  in  the  situation  that  he  holds,  or  clue  to  his  subscribers, 
tliosedemands  might  have  been  acceded  to  without  enquiry,  which 
are  now  the  ground-work  of  an  investigation  that  can  only  lead  to 
his  disgrace.  If  there  be  any  line  of  conduct  that  can  extricate  him 
from  the  situation  into  which  he  has  been  hurried  by  his  own  auda- 
city, it  is  that  of  unconditional  submission. 

Immediately  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  season,  Mr.  Taylor 
thought  proper  to  inform  the  subscribers,  that  for  the  last  three 
years  the  balance  of  the  expences  against  the  receipts  had  been  more 
than  30001.  per  annum,  and  that  unless  the  subscriptions  were  raised 
from  280  to  36C-  guineas,  the  concern  must  be  ruined.  In  one  part 
of  this  circular  he  had  the  hardihood  to  introduce  the  following 
observations. 

li  It  will  beside,  and  of  necessity  be  an  explicit  regulation,  and  in- 
deed condition  of  the  future  subscription,  that  if  after  a  company,  or 
list  of  performers  by  name,  has  been  submitted  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  upon  which  they  may  be  induced  to  rent  boxes,  any  of  such 
subscribers  shall  at  any  time  (by  themselves,  or  by  other  persons 
introduced  into  the  theatre  by  means  of  their  tickets)  attempt  to 
excite  any  tumult  or  disturbance  publicly  in  the  Theatre,  by  calling 
for  other  performers  in  addition  to  those  whose  names  had  been  pre- 
viously announced  as  actually  engaged,  thereby  exposing  to  peril  the 
lives  of  the  company  present,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
perty itself,  as  occurred  last  winter  ;  the  subscription  tickets  of  such 
subscribers,  and  all  rights  of  admission  into  the  Theatre,  under  the 
same,  shall  from  that  moment  become  forfeited,  and  void  ;  and  like- 
wise that  no  subscription  tickets  to  boxes  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  pit,  at  the  public  door,  where  money  is  usually  taken, 
and  where  improper  practices  have  actually  prevailed  ;  but  that  the 
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Subscribers  shall  be  entitled  as  formerly  to  the  privilege  of  passing 
and  repassing  at  their  pleasure  from  the  boxes  to  the  pit,  by  the  in- 
terior doors  on  either  "side,  adjoining  to  the  orchestra,  and  at  which 
doors  also,  subscribers  may  introduce  their  friends  into  the  pit,  be- 
sides the  privilege  of  being  present  at  all  rehearsals  on  the  Stage. 
Regulations  become  absolutely  necessary  to  controul  practices  of  so 
ruinous  a  tendency,  both  in  regard  to  the  sale  oF  subscription  tickets 
nightly  for  the  pit,  and  the  introduction  of  improper  company  to  that 
part  of  the  theatre.  Regulations  too  of  infinite  consequence  to  the 
comfort  of  the  subscribers  themselves,  by  preserving  the  decorum 
of  the  pit,  and  the  company  in  it,  so  immediately  under  their  own. 
almost  unavoidable  observation.  But  from  such  regulations  all  the 
royal  family  will  of  course  be  exempt." 

Iu  this  most  eloquent  production,  Mr.  Taylor  openly  accuses  his 
subscribers  of  ungentlemanly  practices  at  the  pit  door;  of  wantonly 
destroying  the  property  of  the  theatre,  and  being  the  instruments 
of  introduction  to  improper  company.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  man  who  thus  presumes  to  insult  and  vilify  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country,  who  addresses  them  collectively  in  language 
that"  if  applied  individually  would  entail  upon  its  author  the  whole- 
some chastisement  of  a  sound  caning,  has  been  indebted  for  what 
little  respectability  he  possesses  to  the  patronage  of  his  subscribers, 
and  is  now  dependant  on  their  indulgence  for  his  extrication  from 
those  embarrassments  into  which  he  has  been  plunged  by  his  own 
presumption  and  perverseness ;  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  impolicy  of  such  an  address  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  impu- 
dence. It  is  not  usual  for  those  who  throw  themselves  on  our  gene- 
rosity, to  accompany  their  petitions  with  arbitrary  stipulations  and 
impertinent  abuse.  The  stipulation  in  particular  by  which  the  sub- 
scribers are  condemned  to  silence,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  sub- 
scription, could  only  have  been  proposed  by  a  manager  so  ignorant 
and  headstrong,  to  be  entrusted  with  a  concern  too  important  and 
extensive  as  the  Opera.  Bnt  supposing  that  a  claim  of  this  kind 
was  perfectly  equitable,  in  what  manner  could  it  be  enforced,  without 
rendering  the  manager  the  sole  and  mighty  judge  of  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  subscribers  ?  It  is  plain  that  any  one  of  them  would 
be  able  to  make  a  noise,  or  excite  a  tumult  under  any  fictitious 
pretence,  while  his  real  meaning  should  be  universally  under- 
stood.  A  combination  might  be  formed  to  procure  the  return  of 
Deshayes,  under  the  ostensible  motive  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
scenery.  It  may  likewise  be  asked,  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  the 
ringleaders,  at  what  precise  point  does  tumult  begin,  and  what 
course  would  the  manager  pursue  if  the  wishes  of  any  subscriber 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  nightly  visitors  of  the  pit? 
But  Mr.  Taylor  may  reply  that  he  trusts  to  the  honour  of  the  sub- 
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scribers  for  the  performance  of  such  a  contract.  He  must  mean 
then  that  he  trusts  to  the  honour  of  persons  whom  he  accuses  of  im- 
proper practices  at  the  pit  door,  and  of  a  mean,  if  it  be  mean, 
unauthorised  traffic  in  connection  with  the  music  shops.  And  this  is 
the  consistent,  able,  and  injured  manager,  whose  services  are  indispen- 
sible  to  the  welfare  of  the  establishment?  and  whose  modesty  has 
hitherto  deterred  him  from  obtruding  even  on  the  justice  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  to  whom  he  has  displayed  such  unequivocal  proofs 
of  respect  and  gratitude  ! 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  subscribers  should  be  privately 
insulted,  Mr.  Taylor  was  resolved  that  his  "  noble  daring"  should 
meet  the  gaze  of  public  admiration.  He  accordingly  steps  forth  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  managerial  majesty,  &nd  in  a  strain  of  irony 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  May-day  monarch,  proceeds  to  ridicule  the 
vulgarism  and  dishonesty  of  the  motley  mob,  of  lordly  Noodles  and 
honourable  Doodles  who  presume  to  dispute  his  "  most  potent"  will, 
and  to  circumscribe  his   royal  resources  of  profusion. 

THE  OPERA.—*'  The  meeting  of  the  0>vra  Subscribers  announced 
for  this  day  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Thatched-house,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  letter  from  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  late  subscribers,  is  neces- 
sarily postponed  to  Monday  next,  in  consequence  of  the  important 
discussions  in  Parliament  this  day  ;  and  as  it  has  occurred  that  with- 
out the  executive  power,  no  proxies  can  be  taken  upon  a  division, 
ladies  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  in  propria  persons,  it  being 
very  important  to  have  a  full  meeting;  and,  if  possible,  a  great  ma- 
jority, upon  the  most  material  resolution  to  be  proposed,  which  is, 
That  whatever  encreased  expences  the  undertakers  of  the  Opera  may 
be  put  to,  by  public  calls  and  tumults  at  the  theatre,  for  additional 
performers,  or  otherwise,  or  whatever  losses  they  may  have  hereto- 
fore incurred,  or  may  be  hereafter  exposed  to  in  carrying  on  operas, 
the  subscribers  claim  it  as  their  right,  as  their  very  downright  birth- 
right, with  or  without  strait  heads  of  hair,  to  pay  whatever  they 
please  for  their  boxes,  if  their  pleasure  should  be  nothing  at  all, 
which  is  so  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  car- 
ried nem.  con. 

"N.  B.  And  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  wet  and  foggy 
weather  upon  delicate  constitutions,  plenty  of  hot  punch,  purl  and 
pipes  of  tobacco,  will  be  provided,  and  for  which  the  company  will 
have  to  pay  at  the  doors  as  they  go  in,  one  shilling  per  head." 

Of  this  advertisement  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  dull- 
ness or  the  folly  is  most  predominant.  The  ironical  intimation  that 
the  importance  of  the  discussion  in  parliament  would  prevent  the 
subscribers  from  attending  on  Thursday,  either  means  that  the  sub- 
scribers were  a  set  of  low  men  without  property,  fortune,  or  cha- 
racter, who  could  have  oo  pretensions  to  a  seat  in  either  house  of 
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parliament,  or  it  means  nothing.  We  leave  Mr.  Taylor  to  chuse  be- 
tween the  charge  of  malice  and  stupidity.  The  gallantry  too  of  this 
gentleman  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his  modesty  and  his  wit,  he  in- 
Titesthe  ladies  to  attend  in  propria  personm{exquisite  scholar!)  and  then, 
to  show  that  he  has  other  indulgences  in  storebesides  that  of  canvassing 
his  conduct,  communicates  to  themthe  important  informationthat  their 
ladyships  may  be  entertained  with  gin  and  purl  at  one  shilling  a  head  ! 
If  the  world  of  fashion  will  tamely  submit  to  an  insult  such  as  this ;  if 
our  youngiiiobility  will  bear  for  a  moment  that  their  sisters  shall  be  de- 
graded to  a  level  with  the  lowest  drabs  that  parade  the  alleys  of  Soho, 
that  their  mothers  shall  be  represented  as  fish-wives,  and  the  habits  of 
drovers  and  link  boys  be  ascribed  to  themselvesby  a  licenced  mounte- 
bank, we  may  then  applaud  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, as  much  as  we  now  despise  him  for  his  fatuity,  and  detest  hina 
for  his  indecency. 

If  any  thing  could  aggravate  that  contempt  and  aversion  which  the 
other  parts  of  his  conduct  have  excited,  it  would  be  the  pitiful 
attempt  at  wit  in  the  introduction  of  an  abortive  jest,  on  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  have  lately  become  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  the 
distress  of  a  great  nation  at  the  melancholy  indisposition  of  its  sove- 
reign has  been  selected  as  the  subject  of  burlesque  in  a  newspaper 
advertisement  by  th?  manager  of  a  playhouse. 

So  general  is  the  resentment  of  the  female  subscribers  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  ladies  of  fashionable  celebrity  have  been 
attracted  to  the  boxes  even  by  the  allurements  of  Signora  Bertinotti' 
Radicaii .  Of  this  lady's  qualifications  as  an  actress  and  a  singer,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  very  minute  exami- 
nation, after  having  merely  witnessed  her  debut.  She  is  the  only 
singer  on  the  Italian  stage  who  appears  to  be  conscious  that  the  first 
excellence  of  vocal  music  is  to  delight  ;  if  she  do  not  astonish  by 
the  grandeur  of  her  intonation  she  swells  the  soul  to  extacy  by  its 
pathos.  The  rage  of  unrequited  passion,  and  the  sonorous  grandi- 
loquence of  injured  majesty  or  disdainful  pride,  are  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  the  powers  of  Cafcalini  ;  in  scenes  of  tenderness,  and  of  femi- 
nine distress ;  ra  passages  of  which  the  pathos  should  melt  us  into 
tears,  rather  than  the  sublimity  awake  us  to  admiration,  Signora 
Bertinotti  as  far  surpasses  Catalani,  as  Catalani  excels  the  other 
actresses  and  songstresses  of  the  day. 

Covent-Garden.— The  month  was  ushered  in  by  the  revival  of 
Mr.Dimond's  Hero  of  the  North,  under  the  new  title  of  Gustavus  Yasa. 
Notv -jthstanding  the  interest  excited  by  the  arrival  of  Count  Got- 
torp,  the  splendour  of  the  dresses  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  it 
was  endured  for  a  few  nights,  and  then  consigned  to  irremeable  ob- 
livion. That  it  deserves  its  fate  no  man  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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Dimond's  former  changelings,  will  entertain  even  a  momentary  doubt. 
The  plot  of  the   criginal  Gustavus   Vasa,  (written  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
the  author  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,)  was  condemned  by  the  critics  for 
its  want  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Dimond  therefore  protracted  its  length, 
and  curtailed  the  only  scene  on  which  its  interest  depends — its  diction 
was  declamatory  and  he  attempts  to  correct  it  by  inflation  ;  its  moral 
was  equivocal,  and  this  pious,  and  loyal,  young  gentleman,  whose 
abilities  are  just  equal  to  the  composition  of  an  old  maid's  prayer,  or 
the  regimental  orders  of  the  West  London  Militia,  most  religiously  and 
patriotically  leaves  out  the  moral  altogether.     Mr.  Dimond   may  by 
a  skilful  workman,  be  polished  iato  some  faint  degree  of   brilliance, 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  at  present  for  a  scintillation  of  the  fee- 
blest splendour,  am  ,   r  the  heapsof  dross  that  burthen  the  shelves  of  a 
Dramatic  Library.  To  Gustavus  Vasa,  succeeded  X.  Y.  Z.  of  which  the 
performance  was  suspended  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
The  next  object  of  attention  therefore  is  the  Pantomime.  In  witnessing 
a  spectacle  of  this  kind  we  may  plead  the  privilege  of  the  season  for 
some  relaxation  from  the  gravity  of  criticism,  and  for  some  indul- 
gence in  honest  merriment  and  vacant  admiration.     It    is  not  ex- 
pected that  while  we  are  applauding  the  agility  of  Bologna,   and  the 
contortions  of  Grimaldi,  we  should  ask  ourselves  for  what  reason  we 
are  delighted,  and  whether  our  good  humour  be  not  irrational. 

Lyceum. — The  press  of  more  important  matter  has  left  us  no  room 
to  notice  that  disgraceful  farrago  of  vulgarity  and  dullness,  entitled 
Transformation,  or  Love  and  Law  ;  but  the  character  of  Mr.  Skef- 
fington's  production  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  superior, and  it  is  worthy 
therefore  of  a  remark  or  two. 

The  Count  Alzaro  is  enamoured  of  the  Princess  Altemira,  (Mrs 
Edwin)  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  of  course  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishments.  Her  father  refuses  his  consent 
to  the  nuptials,  the  lady  falls  sick,  and  the  sternness  of  parental  seve- 
rity relents.  He  agrees  that  his  daughter  shall  be  united  to  Alzaro, 
if  that  nobleman  is  so  fortunate  as  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  and 
purity  of  his  passion,  by  a  successful  victory  over  the  temptations  to 
infidelity  to  which  he  shall  be  exposed.  A  report  therefore  is  circu- 
lated of  the  death  of  the  princess,  and  her  funeral  is  celebrated  with 
due  formality.  To  try  the  constancy  of  Alzaro,  a  Black  Slave,  whose 
name  we  have  forgot  personated  by  Mr.  Raymond,  imposes  on  his 
credulity  as  a  Magician,  and  promises  to  raise  another  Altemira, 
equally  fair,  and  equally  worthy  of  his  love,  if  he  will  swear  to  accept 
her  as  the  partner  of  his  fate.  He  swears.— Now  it  happens  that  Lo- 
rentina  likewise,  a  lady  of  rank,  is  enamoured  of  Alzaro  ;  while  she  in 
her  turn  is  adored  by  the  Count  Valmonio,  the  friend  of  Alzaro. 

The  first  scene  is  a  subterraneous  cavern.     Alzaro,  and  his  servant 
Mandrillo  are   discovered,    the  one   expressing  fcis  fears,  and  tn 
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©ther  his  impatience.  At  length  the  Magician  arrives ;  the  due 
incantations  are  performed,  and  a  New  Altemira  under  the  name 
of  Aurora,  receives  the  vows  of  the  faithful  Alzaro.  It  would 
be  useless  to  describe  the  scenes  as  they  successively  occur,  suffice 
it  to  intimate  that  Lorentina  persuades  Alzaro  that  Aurora  is  an 
impostor — that  the  Black  in  order  to  give  another  testimony  of 
his  power,  raises  to  his  view  the  shade  of  Altemira,  that  when 
he  conjures  her  to  inform  him  whether  he  ought  to  behappv  with 
Aurora,  she  tells  him  to  consult  his  heart.  The  effect  of  these  three 
words  is  magical,  he  rejects  Aurora,  and  resolves  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  the  remembrance  of  his  **  buried 
love."  His  constancy  thus  surmounts  its  trial;  the  princess  rest  es 
her  rank,  Alzaro  is  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  her  to  whom  he 
had  proved  himself  so  nobly  faithful,  and  if  we  mistake  not  Valmonio 
is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Lorentina. 

The  beauties  of  the  piece  are  few,  and  its  faults  innumerable.  The 
passion  of  Alzaro  degenerates  into  fatuity  ;  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  play  we  are  convinced  that  Aurora  is  the  same  with  Altemira, 
and  were  not  this  anticipation  unavoidable,  we  should  still  wait  with- 
out impatience  for  the  fate  of  a  lover  who  in  possessing  another  Alte- 
mira, appears  to  enjoy  the  most  earnest  wish  of  his  heart. 

The  diction  at  onetime  grovels  on  the  earth  and  at  another  rises  into 
the  clouds.  But  the  principal  fault  of  the  piece  is  one  of  which  Mr. 
Skeffington  himself  cannot  be  suspected,  we  mean  vulgarity  ;  indeed 
all  the  merriment  of  the  piece  is  dependent  on  a  servant  whose  father 
"  a  man  that  threw  light  on  every  branch  of  iiterature,was  a  tallow • 
chandler,"  and  who  has  a  mortal  hatred  to  darkness  because  he  was 
born  on  an  illumination  night."  The  overture  is  pretty,  and  th§ 
scenery  beautiful. 

December  29th,  1810, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.  X.  is  totally  mistaken:  the  Scourge  is  neither  connected  with 
any  other  publication,  nor  dependant  on  any  political  party.  If  there 
be  a  -virtue  indeed  of  which  it  becomes  us  to  boast,  it  is  INDEPEND- 
ENCE ;  we  equally  despise  the  tools  of  faction,  and  the  hirelings  of 

the  ministry. 

"We  wish  to  intimate  to  the  subscriber's  to  ttte  opera,  that  our 
next  Dumber  will  contain  an  appendix  of  facts,  relating  to  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  establishment  ilself,  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  that  we  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  reveal  them,  till  we  should  have  made  such 
arrangements  as  might  secure  us  from  any  attempts  at  legal  venge- 
ance. These  arrangements  will  be  completed  before  the  1st  of 
March,  and  our  publication  on  that  day  trill  be  sufficiently  early  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  the  persons,  whose  plans  it  is  intended  to 
develope. 

«  Two  gouty  feet,"  is  not  worth  a  pun.  We  shall  seriously  in- 
form him,  therefore,  that  his  conjectures  are  erroneous  ;  of  this  our 
line  of  politics  is  the  best  proof. 

Yv7e  thank  Mr.  IIofe  for  his  communication,  and  admit  the  force  of 
his  suggestions. 

Several  correspondents  have  offered  us  their  services  for  a  pecuniary 
recompence.  The  communication  of  fads  will  at  all  times  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  when  of  any  importance,  and  properly  authenticated, 
shall  be  liberally  acknowledged  :  but  our  volunteers  in  the  line  of 
epigrams,  &c.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  in  the  department  of 
composition,  we  can  accept  no  assistance. 

That  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  have  been  so  de- 
cidedly successful,  will  rather  stimulate  us  to  perseverance,  than  elevate 
us  to  improper  confidence,  and  Mr.  North  will  see  by  the  present 
number  that  our  circulation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes,  than 
those  he  has  enumerated. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  us  with  authentic  anecdotes  of  the 
life  of  M-on.  Fc.llebrequey  more  especially  from  his  thirteenth  to  twenty- 
fifth  year  ? 

Our  Artist  has  omitted  the  title  of  the  Caricature,  which  ought  to 
be  MERE   BUBBLES. 

The  pumping  of  Mrs.  Clarke  by  the  Attorney- goner::!,  requires  no 
explanation,  and  the  persons  who  are  about  to  perish  in  the  stream  of 
iniquity  are  mentioned  with  distinction  in  her  memoirs.  Whether  the 
person  in  the  middle  be  Dr.  Senate,  the  gentleman  on  the  coach-box 
Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  or  his  companions •  Sukey  Reeves,  and  Hell-fire 
Dick,  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine.  The  Opera  house  characters 
require  no  descri] 
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SIR  GODFREY  WEBSTER 


j[F  to  "  know  one's  self"  be  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and 
self-knowledge  be  most  decisively  indicated  by  addiction 
to  those  pursuits  for  which  we  are  best  qualified  by 
nature,  the  Jehus  of  the  day  may  claim  our  reverence  as 
the  sages t  of  human  beings.  That  they  are  entitled 
indeed  to  other  distinctions  than  those  which  are  con- 
ferred on  mere  intellectual  superiority,  the  scanty  but 
interesting  memoirs  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster  afford  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  ;  to  a  man  who  prefers  the 
conversation  of  grooms  to  the  society  of  princes,  and 
feels  as  much  interest  in  the  health  of  his  dog,  as  in  that 
of  a  mother  or  a  sister,  the  praise  of  meekness  and  huma- 
nity cannot  be  denied  :  from  him  who  lavishes  his  for- 
tune on  the  most  worthless  objects,  and  sacrifices  all 
the  enjoyments  that  are  the  usual  attendants  on  rank 
and  riches,  to  the  pursuit  of  vulgar  pleasures  and  joy- 
less debauchery,  we  cannot  withhold  the  ascription  of  ge- 
nerous magnanimity. 

The  death  of  Sir  Godfrey's  father  at  Brighton,  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Lady  Webster  to  her  seducer  Lord 
H ,  and  the  other  circumstances  connected  with  what 

VOL.    I.  '  2f 


86  Difference  between  Fashion  and  Notoriety, 

is  usually  called  the  private  history  of  his  family,  are  too 
notorious  to  require  any  further  exposition.  We  feel 
no  pleasure  in  raking  the  ashes  of  the  dead  to  gratify  the 
malignity  of  the  living:     the  unfortunate   husband  of 

Miss  V — ,  was,  with  ail  his  follies  and  eccentricities, 

"  a  man  whose  faults  might  well  be  forgiven  for  his  vir- 
tues :"  to  satirize  his  extravagances  of  conduct  would  be 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  descendants  gratuitously i 
but  the  example  of  the  son  may  obtain  some  influence 
in  society  :  of  his  aberrations  from  the  path  of  decency  or 
common  sense,  there  will  be  many  imitators  and  admi- 
rers ;  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  admonish  Sir  Godfrey  of 
his  errors,  or  to  enable  his  youthful  companions  tc>  discri- 
minate between  fashion  and  notoriety. 

There  is  no  mistake  so  prevalent  as  that  of  supposing 
the  habits  of  a  few,  who  render  themselves  notorious 
by  their  eccentricity,  to  be  those  of  the  class  of  society 
in  which  their  birth  or  their  fortune  may  enable  them  to 
move.  If  we  were  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
from  reading  the  essays  of  our  satirists,  or  listening  to 
the  clap-traps  of  our  dramatic  authors,  we  might  take  it 
for  granted  that  no  young  man  could  aspire  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  fashionable  circles,  without  being  a  member 
of  the  Whips  and  sporting  an  upper  Beryamin.  But  the 
truth  is  that  whatever  respect  may  be  shewn  to  a  Buxton, 
or  a  Webster,  is  paid  rather  to  his  wealth,  or  his  con- 
nections, that  to  his  manners:  such  men  are  only  spoken 
of  to  be  ridiculed ;  while  politeness  and  good  sense 
will,  even  in  the  present  age.af  "  depravity,"  bear  away 
the  smiles  of  beauty,  and  command  the  suffrage  of  the 
arbiters  of  fashion. 

Even  at  the  first  theatre  of  Sir  Godfrey's  dissipation, 
though  vice  and  ignorance  may  gain  an  occasional  and 
inglorious  triumph  over  reason  and  discipline,  learning 
and  virtue  are  the  standards  of  estimation  among  those 
classes  of  students  who  visit  the  university  merely  as  a 
school  of  preparation  for  active  life.  Of  those  who  look 
forward  to  hereditary  honours  and  possessions,  the  ma-* 


Cambridge   Students.  §7 

jorky  stand  aloof  from  any  association  with  the  Varments 
and  the  Whips :  the  men  who  really  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  a  Peyton,  or  share  the  honours  of  his  noto- 
riety,  are  young  men  of  confined  fortune,  mean  abilities, 
and  narrow  education  ;  and  who,  if  the  tables  of 
university  precedency  were  accurately  arranged,  would 
be  found  in  the  fourth   rank  of  gentility. 

The  career  of  Sir  Godfrey  at  Cambridge  was  neither 
creditable  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
nor  to  himself.  His  mode  of  dissipating  time,  and 
-defying  the  statutes  to  which  he  had  sworn  obedience, 
was  in  the  true  style  of  university  buckism.  The  re- 
gulations of  college  command  every  student  to  attend 
chapel  at  least  eight  times  in  the  week,  and  Sir  God- 
frey therefore  did  not  attend  at  all :  absence  from  lectures 
and  appearance  in  the  public  streets  in  any  other  than 
the  academical  dress,  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  he 
therefore  took  care  to  be  seen  parading  the  market  place, 
or  driving  through  the  town  in  his  Varment  dress,  just  as 
the  clock  announced  the  hour  of  attendance  at  thelecture 
room ;  to  dine  at  a  tavern  is  an  act  of  extraordinary  irregu- 
larity, and  he  was  generally  at  the  Rose  or  the  Hoop 
about  half-past  three. 

The  life  of  a  dashing  Cambridge  student  is  rather 
enviable  for  its  independence  than  felicity.  About  half- 
past  nine  he  rises  with  a  devil  of  a  head-ache ;  at 
half-past  ten,  if  he  do  not  think  proper  to  pass  the  lec- 
ture-room window  in  his  shooting  jacket,  he  cannot 
refrain  at  least  from  sporting  his  great  coat,  and  hiring 
a  hack  at  Barron's,  which  he  just  gallops  a  short  way 
along  the  Trumpington  road,  that  if  any  of  the  old 
dons  be  taking  their  morning  walk,  they  may  admire  his 
spirit  and  wonder  at  his  agility.  About  one  he  moves 
off  to  Lichfield's,  and  after  eating  as  much  pastry  as 
would  satisfy  a  dozen  Bond-street  loungers,  returns  to 
his  rooms,  and  contrives  by  four  o'clock  to  arrange  his 
cravat;  after  dinner  he  either  has  a  wine  party,  and 
gets  hellishly  cat,  or  sets  oifin  a  tandem  to  Bolshom, 


SS  Cantab  Vacations.     Hell-fire  Dick. 

In  the  former  case  he  staggers  out  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  gates  are  shut :  rambles  about  the  streets  in 
search  of  a  piece,  kicks  up  a  row  with  the  townsmen, 
rushes  into  Frank  Smith's  Coffee-house,  tells  a  long  story 
about  his  father's  dogs  in  a  tone  so  loud  that  all  conver- 
sation is  at  an  end,  meets  with  three  or  four  friends  as 
much  done  over  as  himself,  who  pay  a  visit  to  Simeon, 
and  blow  up  the  whole  congregation,  break  half  a  dozen 
lamps,  wrench  off  half  a  dozen  knockers,  and  stagger 
into  college  just  in  time  to  escape  the  penalty  of  sleep- 
ing out  of  gates. 

This  is  the  hum  drum  routine  of  term  time.  The  joy- 
ful intervals  of  vacation  afford  ampler  scope  to  a  dasher  s 
enterprising  spirit. 

From  the  middle  of  December  to  the  beginning  of 
February  a  true-bred  Cantab  is  in  his  highest  glory  ; 
during  that  period  he  may  share  the  honours  of  Jehu- 
ism  with  Hell-fire  Dick,  and  may  drive  Suky  Reeves 
to  Huntingdon  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  before  the  next 
morning.  To  a  man  of  fortune  like  Sir  Godfrey,  such 
pursuits  as  these  may  be  productive  of  more  pleasure 
than  uneasiness;  but  the  majority  of  his  companions  are 
seduced  by  his  example  into  expences  that  they  are 
unable  to  discharge,  and  of  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
evade  the  payment  by  leaving  the  university ;  and  the 
few  whose  allowance  at  college  enables  them  to  rival 
their  leader  in  temporary  extravagance,  are  found  on  the 
examination  for  degrees  to  deserve  a  plucking,  or  at  any 
rate  to  be  unworthy  of  those  honours  on  the  acquisition 
of  which  their  friends  had  rested  their  expectations  of 
their  advancement  in  life. 

But  Sir  Godfrey  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  actual 
though  not  the  nominal  founder  of  a  society  from  which 
the  Four-in-hand  and  the  Whips  have  borrowed  their 
language  and  costume,  He  was  the  first  student  who 
introduced  into  the  university  of  Cambridge  the  lilly 
shallow  hat,  and  the  tallyho  buttons;    to  his  ingenuity 


Varment  Resolutions.  89 

we  are  indebted  for  the  whiskers  a  la  rigmarole,  and  for 
the  elegant  appellation  of  Varment,  by  which  the  collec- 
tive body  of  Cambridge  Jehus  were  so  classically  de- 
signated. As  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  barouche  and 
stage-driving  mania  will  hereafter  become  the  subject  of 
historical  disquisition,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  contri- 
bute as  much  as  lays  within  our  power  to  an  accurate 
delineation  of  the  features  and  manners  of  the  age,  we 
hope  that  the  modesty  of  Sir  Godfrey  will  not  be  alarmed 
if  we  detail  the  qualifications  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  standard.  We  are  too  well  acquainted  indeed  with 
his  merits  as  one  of  the  Varaienti,  not  to  be  conscious  that 
to  delineate  his  portrait  would  be  to  describe  the  cha- 
racter exactly  as  it  should  be  ;  but  we  wish  not  to  be 
accused  of  flatteiy,  and  shall  characterise  them  in  their 
own  language. 

The  first  of  the  important  documents  that  we  have 
selected  is  the  table  of  resolutions  hung  above  the  chim- 
ney-piece of  Sir  Godfrey's  study ;  from  it  we  are  able 
to  collect  that  grammar  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
ornament  of  the  Varmenti's  literary  compositions. 

Resolutions  of  the  Varments  club  held  at  the  Crown  at 
Royston  last  Tuesday*,  about  and  upon  the  way  of 
keeping  us  together,  whereby  we  may  have  due  har- 
mony and  propriety,  seeing  that  there  should  be  among 
gentlemen  nothing  but  proper  decorum  and  decency  ; 

Sir  Godfrey  Webster  in  the  Chair. 
"  Resolved,  1.  Unanimously,  (15  against  9,  some  gen- 
tlemen thinking  blue  better  for  a  waistcoat,)  that  the 
dress  of  the  Varments  be  a  drab  great  coat,  with  buttons 
with  tallyho  written  on  them,  whereby  we  may  know- 
one  another,  and  other  people  may  know  that  we  know 
how  to  "  sing  away  tantivy"  though  we  don't  deal  quite 
so  much  in  that  sort  of  thing  as  in  scamping  it  along 
four-in-hand.     Red  waistcoats  agreed  on,  because  it  looks 

*  N.B.  The  table  is  without  date, 


go  Sophy  Cotton* 

hellish  flaming,  and  Lord  T.  saying  that  bucks  should  he 
bright.  Whiskers  to  scrub  up  pieces  should  be  scrubby* 
Crisp  thinks  own  hair  stuffed  better  than  wigs,  therefore 
agreed  to ;  fore-head  hair  to  come  about  with  circum* 
bendibus,  and  meet  whiskers,  but  referred  for  exact  to 
Crisp,  or  look  at  the  chairman's  face.  Hat  eight  inches 
in  the  brim,  two  inches  deep  and  Quakerish,  but  for 
this  to  look  at  president's. 

"Resolution  2d.  That  we  being  all  jolly,  and  quite  the 
go  being  the  thing,  do  resolve  that  we  do  not  care  a 
damn  for  our  tutors,  seeing  that  they  dabble  in  X  Y's, 
and  are  all  one  as  quizzes  to  we:  Varments.  Besides,  how 
should  we  know  any  thing  about  their  P's  and  Q's,  or 
them  any  thing  about  ours,  any  more  than  nothing  at  all  t 
Tesolved,  therefore,  that  Cotton  may  go  to  hell,  and  Man- 
sell  after  him. 

"  Resolution  3d.  Resolved,  that  Hell-fire  Dick  is  a 
devilish  good  fellow,  and  next  bet,  about  whether  Sophy 
Cotton  be  got  out  of  Spinning  house,  be  given  to  him  ; 
and  moreover  he  is  desired  whenever  the  members  of  this 
honourable  society  drive  his  coach  to  take  all  the  six- 
pences himself ;  as  we  are  sure  that  he  would  trust  to 
our  honour,  but  we  must  look  after  the  tits. 

"  Resolution  4th.  As  we  are,  as  was  before  said,  all 
jolly  fellows,  we  wish  to  keep  out  all  the  quizzers,  and 

the  bores,  and  therefore  resolved  that  that  d d  son  of 

a  goose,  Trafalgar  of  Christ's,  who  has  no  more  spirit 
than  one  of  my  shoes,  shan't  be  admitted,  and  also  the 
same  about  Stephens  of  Trinity  Hall,  who  has  the  im- 
pudence to  cram  and  drive  all  one,  just  as  if  we  did  not 
know  it  can't  be  ;  and  that  our  worthy  president  hav- 
ing been  grossly  insulted,  and  this  society,  and  all  of 
us,  and  blackguarded  by  Clarke  of  Emanuel,  saving  how 
that  learning  and  virtue  were  better  than  drunkenness 
and  ignoramusses,  our  said  worthy  president  be  desired 
to  call  at  his  rooms,  and  horsewhip  him,  or  if  the  fellow 
be  in  London  to  do  it  the  next  time  he  drives  there  the 
Telegraph  ;   and  that  for  fear  he  should  not  find  where 
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he  lives  a  letter  be  written  by  this  society,  to  be  seat 
in  the  name  of  Sir  Godfrey  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Resolution  the  last.  Resolved,  that  all  about  the 
club  remain  except  about  dress  as  last  year,  and 
resolved  also  that  Walker  of  Peterhouse  having  gone 
on  stilts  nine  miles  in  two  hours,  which  is  a  great  thing, 
one's  feet  being  three  feet  from  the  ground,  be  asked 
to  join  us,  expence  being  no  object,  ten  thousand 
pounds  and  ten  being  all  the  same  to  him  ;  and  resolved 
also  that  this  society's  wrandowvwo  be  left  to  Dick, 
and  moreover  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  given  to  our  chairman,  and  besides  it  is  resolved 
that  this  society  are  ail  sworn  friends." 

W r.  P n. 

A— t— nt.  C k 

B e.  V— r  M— m 

M'— na— ra.  T— st—  ck. 

L — th — or,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  present  it  to  our  readers,  ik 
the  hope  of  its  affording  them  the  most  lively  gratifi- 
cation. 

«  Sir, 

«*  Understanding  (as  Shakespeare  says,)  that  you  have  said  about  us 
things  that  deserve  whatever  any  reasonable  man  can  think,  about 
the  line  of  conduct,  which  indeed  extraordinary  as  it  is,  no  one  caa 
say  how  much  the  injury  diverges  from  that  point  at  which,  if  ever 
it  should  stand  on  the  principle  when  honour  is  insuHed,  I  think  realty 
that  it  will  be  seen  when  I  declare  that  your  infamous  and  bemg 
"works,  saying  as  if  we  were  all  fools,  and  being  nothing  of  the  kind, 
you  really  deserve  a  horsewhipping.  I  assure  you  that  you  have  reasot* 
to  be  afraid,  you  fiille  puppy,  for  you  know  that  I  am  two  feet  higher 
than  any  lamp  pounder  in  your  coiedge,  Besi ,'es  Aliamont  thinks  so- 

"  It  only  remains  to  say,  that  you  cannot  expect,  seeing  what  yoa 
have  done,  that  I  shall  restrain  from  exerting  my  menisses  where- 
ever  I  meet  you,  so  would  have  you  prepare  yourself,  which  is~  del? 
right  in  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  his  word,  as 

I  am, 

H  C  Esq.  Em — 1  College, 

"-    *  —  Street,  Strand. 

I 
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It  is  impossible  to  persuade  a  collegian  who  aspires  to 
the  reputation  of  buckism,  that  ferocity  is  different  from 
manliness,  or  frankness  from  vulgarity.  Ease  of  manner  is 
not  the  natural  characteristic  of  the  English  nation,  and  to 
acquire  the  outre  peculiarities  of  whippism,  is  within 
the  power  of  any  man  who  will  descend  to  imitation. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  that  mode  of  address 
is  the  most  gentlemanly  which  has  the  least  of  man- 
nerism, and  which  expresses  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual, its  asperities  polished  by  collision.  But  in 
the  manner  of  those  who  mistake  the  dashing  for  the 
elegant  or  the  fashionable  there  is  no  character:  and 
the  monotony  of  their  habits  extends  even  to  their  con- 
versation. You  may  be  for  hours  in  the  society  of  the 
Whip  Club,  with  as  much  feeling  of  individual  preference, 
as  between  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Nor  are  the 
peculiarities  they  affect  less  easy  in  their  acquirement, 
than  unfavourable  in  their  impression.  A  ferocious 
stare,  a  sluggish  negligence  of  attitude,  and  an  awk- 
wardness of  gait,  a  mincing  drawl,  or  boisterous  vehe- 
mence of  speech,  a  vulgar  phraseology,  interlarded  with 
the  pickpocket  slang  from  Grose's  Dictionary,  are  ec- 
centricities and  acquisitions  within  the  compass  of  any 
man's  abilities. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  habits  like  those  we  have 
described  could  be  forgotten  as  easily  as  they  are  ac- 
quired ;  but  the  Varment  manner  has  accompanied  Sir 
Godfrey  from  the  college  to  the  camp,  and  from  the 
camp  to  the  theatre.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he 
purchased  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  Dragoons, 
but  the  uniform  was  a  desperate  inconvenience.  His 
Jast  effort  at  notoriety  was  at  the  Opera  House, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  devilish  clever  hand  at 
kicking  up  a  row.  In  the  late  dispute  he  has  not  inter- 
fered, and  we  therefore  suppose  that  he  is  laying  bij 
till  the  spring  meeting  at  Newmarket,  when  he  intends 
to  astonish  the  knowing  ones  by  a  race  of  Buffaloes  to 
l>e  ridden  the  one  by   Sir  Harry  Peyton,  and  the  other 
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by  himself.  The  match  is  for  a  thousand  guineas,  and 
the  amateurs  promise  themselves  more  than  usual  gra- 
tification. 

The  following  letter,  however,  from  J.  P ,  Esq.  to 

Lord  H.  will  afford  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  his 
character  than  any  observations  of  our  own. 

«  Dear 

H  You  know  our  old  friend  Sir  Godfrey  :  after  dashing  away  at  a 
hell  of  a  rate,  and  getting  through,  I  suppose,  about  three  times  as 
much  as  he  was  worth,  the  old  lady  his  grandmother  has  at  last  kick'd 
the  bucket,  and  he  now  sports  it  to  the  tune  often  thousand  a  year. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  old  boy  !  I  suppose  he'll  now  get 
tired  of  the  old  pieces  that  he  used  to  drive  down  to  the  Abbey  from 
Mother  Griffiths's  ;  he  seems  to  have  a  sneaking  kindness  to  Misg 
Giroux  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  have  a 
wedding  a  la  Murray.  Strange  that  a  well  turned  ancle  and  lasci- 
vious motus  lonici  should  thus  set  off  an  empty  mind  and  cadaverous 
countenance.  I  hear  that  Signora  Collini,  who  fancied  last  season  that 
her  Italian  graces  had  enthralled  him,  and  whose  airs  on  the  occasion 
were  in  the  true  style  of  operatic  grandeur,  is  likely  to  pull  cap* 
with  the  little  favourites  of  EUi->ton.  Sir  Godfrey  is  very  facetious 
on  these  reports,  and  talks  something  about  Signora  Collini's  quali- 
fications for  VLshake  not  being  equal  to  Miss  Giroux's  for  the  pillow- 
glance,  but  I  do  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

"  You  and  I  used  to  wonder  where  he  had  got  to  after  his  sudden 
disappearance,wou!d  you  believe  it,  he  has  been  a  warrior  ;  he  bought 
a  commission  and  went  abroad.  Not  having  any  occasion  to  display 
his  prowess  Sir  Godfrey  alone  returned  with  the  trophies  of  irresis- 
tible valour  carefully  enclosed  in  a  mahogany  case  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key:  till  on  the  25th  day  of  October  1810,  a  day  of  jubilee, 
a  circular  letter  requested  the  attendance  of  his  friends  to  witness 
the  production  of  this  testimonial  of  bravery.  My  language  rises 
with  my  subject !  Curiosity  prompted  us  to  attend  :  impatiently  we 
devoured  the  feast  before  us,  with  anxiety  we  waited  the  bibulation 
of  his  Majesty's  longevity  ;  when  behold  !  the  casket  is  produced, 
the  company  await  in  breathless  expectation  the  appearance  of  its 
contents,  and  Sir  Godfrey,  with  an  air  indicative  at  once  of  conscious 
valour  and  native  modesty,  produced  from  out  of  its  repository  the 
cranium  of  a  trumpeter. 

"  Of  a  trumpeter !"  say  yon,  "  how  the  de^il  do  you  know  that 
it  is  the  skull  of  a  trumpeter  ?"  who  ever  heard  before  of  an  officer 
fleshing  his  sword  on  a  miserable  straggler  from  the  band  ?"  We  all 
know  Sir  Godfrey  :  he  has  often  told  us  that  he  would  not  draw  on  any 
one  beneath  the  rank  of  a  General  of  Division.  "  The  name  of  Webster 
•ball  not  (he  has  exclaimed)  be  disgraced  by  personal  conflict  with 
VOL.    I.  O 
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any  meaner  hero  than  a  Lefebvre  or  a  ?vlassena!"  But  s!r.ingc  as  it 
may  seem,  we  were  assured  that  this  Mas  the  scull  of  a  trumpeter  by 
no  less  authority  than  that  of  our  friend  himself.  He  produced  a 
rim  that  he  at  first  intended  for  the  edge  of  the  scull,  on  which  was 
inscribed,   "  Cranium  Trumpeteris  in  Militia  contra  Gallicasabtiiietur 

per    Goriireius  Websterius   Bs,"    but  W thinking    the  Latin  not 

quite  correct,  we  had  the  honour  of  drinking-  to  Sir  Godfrey's  health 
out  of  this  unadorned  drinking  cup,  which  is  now  his  daily  compa- 
nion ai  table.  The  best  of  it  is  that  a  fellow  who  now  lives  with 
him,  having  heen  discharged  from  the  regiment  on  the  score  of  rup- 
ture, tells  a  quizzical  kind  of  story  about  watching  his  master  into  the 
scene  of  a  skirmish  on  the  preceding  day,  and  seeing  him  make  one 
of  the  dead  bodies  shorter  by  the  head,  and  then  bear  itofTin  triumph, 
they  afterwards  dissected  it  between  them. 

"  We  shall  have  fine  sport  at  Newmarket.  Sir  Godfrey  rides  his 
own  Buffalo  against .  If  the  matrimonial  affair  be  conclu- 
ded iu  the  mean  time,  he  must  take  care  that  he  be  not  among  the 
horned  animals  himself.  I  have  sent  you  one  of  the  best  things  I 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  on  the  subject  of  the  scull. 

"  Love  to  Mother  Wood.  Do  you  ever  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
S8,  Tichfield-street.  Had  a  dear  delightful  confab  with  her  name- 
sake yesterday.  Is  Bruce  an  Irishman  ?  But  old  Snuffy  is  coming,  so 
good  bye." 


SIR  GODFREY'S  FEAST.* 
XI. 

Declined  the  day,  St.  Martin's  tower 
Proclaimed  of  five  the  jovial  hour 

When  Whips  and  lordlings  dine  : 
With  cloth  of  white  the  table  spread, 
Tureen'd  mock  turtle  graced  its  head, 
And  of  fat  pork,  by  Harvey  fed, 
The  bottom  bore  a  chine. 

XII. 

Who  knows  not   Barnet's  ancient  town: 
The  Lion  Red  of  high  renown. 

Left  of  the  broad  highway, 
From  windows  three,  its  prospect  wide, 
Of  hedge-row,  and  the  kennell's  side, 
Cross  which  the  staling  stallions  .stride, 
And  dabbling  ducklings  play  ? 


'his  precious  morceau,  is  ascribed  to  the  Hon. 


S.  S. 
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Alii. 

'Twas  here  in  room  yclept  the  long, 
Where  M linden's  joke  and  Dibdin's   song 

The  wintry  night  has  cheer'd, 
Sir  Godfrey   of  his  prize  elate, 
Fill'd  with  his  port,  the  chair  of  state 
And  nought  of  choaking  feared. 

XIV. 

Tall  was  his  heigh th,  full  six  feet  two» 
To  beat  a  pigmy  black  and  blue 

An  easy  task  he  found  : 
His  coal-black  wig,  and  whiskers  grim, 
His  forward  tusks,  his  square  set  limb, 

His  scowling  glance  arouud, 
Shew'd  what  the  curious  eye  might  find8 
His  waistcoat  red,  with  bear- skin  lin'd, 
An  emblem  proper  of  his  mind. 
Eeside  his  chair  pale  Peyton  press'd, 
By  all  the  Jehu  tribe  caressed, 

Of  Deacons  now  the  pride : 
Favourite  of  heaven  !  When  priest,  no  more 
To  Whippish  excellence  he'll  soar, 

Nor  on  the  coach-box  ride, 
A  Rectory  of  income  clear, 
About  nine  thousand  pounds  a  year 
Awaits   till  he  of  age  appear, 

*         *         *■         #         *         *         * 

Hush'd  was  each  sound,  save  when  the  voice 

Of  whispering   guest  demands  a  slice, 

Or  gentle  accent,  sweet  to  hear, 

Prays  for  a  cup   of  table  beer. 

Gently  the  knife  was  clash'd,  for  he 

Who  keeps  not  Wrhip  society 

Knows  not  with  how  much  gust  they  feel 

The  comforts  of  a  dainty  meal. 

At  length  when  oft  and  oft  supplied,, 

The  hungry  guests  were  satisfied  ; 

Murmurs  arose,  of  mirth  the  sign. 

14  Take  with  m°,  pray,  a  glass  of  wine,'' 

Goes  round  the  board,  and  bow  to  bow, 

Declares  good  fellowship  is  now. 

At  length  the  cloth  is  cleard,  the  chair 

Comma-ads  to  fill  a  hamper  fairs 
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And  each  good  whip  his  rights  defend 
In  drinking  to  his  ancient  friend. 
But  soon  a  nobler  subject  fir'd 
The  hero's  breast,  at  once  inspired, 

He  waves  his  hand  on  high, 
Pix'd  was  each  look  and  mute  each  tongue,. 
As  though  upon  his  accents  hung 

Of  worlds  the  destiny. 
At  length  while  swelled  his  soul  with  pleasure. 
And  op'd  his  hand  the  box  of  treasure, 
In  words  sonorous,  apt  and  true, 
Such  as  become  the  lips  of  few, 
He  eried,  "  my  friends  admiring  see  t 
•'  The  glorious  PRIZE  OF  BRAVERY  t" 


THE  HOST,  (Sir  Godfrey's)  SOXG. 

My  whip  and  my  bottle  I  like  very  well, 

My  glass  and  my  mistress  also, 
Likewise  I  am  fond?  if  the  truth  I  must  tell, 

Of  driving  :  Ye  hip  ;•  Ge  ho  I 

Yet  I  never  had  half  the  delight  in  a  strum, 

Nor  pleasure  at  all  in  a  drive  ; 
Compared  with  what's  about  to  come, 

My  friends  !  as  I'm  alive. 

D'ye  know  I  went  to  Portugal, 

Of  courage  wondrous  full  : 
And  here  I  am  to  drink  to  ye  all, 

Out  of  a  trumpeter's  scull. 

Why  !  Hell-fire  Dick  admires  it, 

And  that's  enough  for  me  : 
So. while  it  all  inspires  us 

Let's  drink  till  we  can't  see  ! 

*        *         •         *        *        * 

With  wonder  heard  the  revel  crowd, 
His  verse  so  smooth,  his  tone  so  loud  ! 
In  chorus  joined  with  mirthful  glee 
They  sung    "  Let's  drink  till  we  can't  see  Vr 
Till  as  the  strain  subsides  they  join 
In  cries  of  "  Damn  me!  Hellish  fine," 
tC  Bang  up  !"   exclaims  Buxtonian  Bill, 
4<  Bang  up  !"  replies  Peytonian  Phil!, 
Till  prime  with  port  the  chairman's  form  extends, 
And  great  Sir  Godfrey's  glimmering  glory  ends. 

a 
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The  pursuits  of  the  sportsman  or  the  whip,  when  en- 
joyed  with  moderation,  are  of  all  others  the  best  adapted 
to  the  activity  of  youth,  and  best  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  frame,  and  exercise  without  fatiguing  the  intellec- 
tual faculties :  but  when  they  are  made  the  exclusive 
objects  of  juvenile  ambition  ;  when  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  their  indulgence  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  all 
the  acquisitions  by  which  the  man  of  education  is  pre- 
pared for  a  maturity  of  enjoyment,  and  an  old  age  of 
dignity,  are  neglected  and  forgotten,  it  is  impossible  to 
condemn  the  justice  or  benevolence  of  the  satirist  who 
would  warn  the  votaries  of  pleasure  or  notoriety  against 
errors  so  nuisable,  and  follies  so  deplorable. 


Mrs.  MARY  ANNE  CLARKE. 

XF  there  be  any  truth  in  which  the  deductions  of  the 
reasoner,  and  the  experience  of  the  libertine  coincide,  it  is 
that  the  woman  who  has  once  bartered  the  possession  of 
her  person  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent  is  destitute  of  every 
virtue,  and  capable  of  any  form  or  enormity  of  wickedness. 
The  barriers  of  habit,  of  custom,  and  of  precept 
by  which  chastity  is  secured  are  so  minute,  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  powerful ;  the  importance  of  sexual 
purity  to  the  happiness  of  a  female,  are  so  strikingly  and 
perpetually  enforced  by  the  manners,  the  language,  and 
the  conduct  of  those  in  wrhose  society  she  advances  to 
maturity,  or  to  vrhom  she  is  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  reverence,  and  the  homage  that  is  paid  to  virtue- 
is  so  observable  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  society, 
that  the  woman  who  can  even  in  a  moment  of  passion 
forget  the    associations    of  idea  by  which  imparity  is 
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synonymous  with  ruin,  or  levity  with  guilt,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  long,  assiduous,  and  delusive  attentions 
from  the  author  of  her  misery,  must  possess  a  mind 
of  innate  depravity,  or  a  bosom  of  more  than  human 
sensibility.  When  it  is  remembered  that  from  her  in- 
fant years  a  female  is  taught  to  shun  the  attentions  of 
the  other  sex  with  sensitive  timidity,  and  to  regard  her 
honour  as  coexistant  with  her  being,  that  as  she  grows 
up  she  has  the  power  of  observing  the  inseparable  boun- 
dary that  divides  the  virtuous  from  the  fallen,  and  that 
the  customs  of  social  intercourse  are  in  a  great  measure 
directed. by  the  principle  of  feminine  caution  against  the 
arts  of  debauchery,  and  the  seductions  of  opportunity, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  what  degree  of  tempta- 
tion can  palliate  the  surrender  of  what  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  so  much  anxiety,  and  prized  at  a  rate  so 
valuable,  to  the  momentary  impulse  of  voluptuous 
desire. 

But  even  after  so  great  a  sacrifice,  there  may  remain 
the  natural  and  constitutional  virtues  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. A  woman  may  be  susceptible  of  gratitude,  of 
tenderness  and  shame,  when  she  no  longer  possesses 
the  self-consciousness  of  personal  respect.  There  is 
something  delusive  to  the  female  imagination  in  every 
thing  that  can  be  embellished  with  the  name  of  love : 
the  fancy  is  busy  in  forming  excuses  for  error  and 
palliatives  of  dishonour ;  and  she  whom  indiscretion 
has  hurried  be}*ond  the  bounds  of  virtue,  persuades 
herself  that  the  guilt  is  not  her  own,  or  that  she 
only  yielded  to  temptations  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  sex's  frailty  to  resist.  She  remembers  the  de- 
lights of  voluptuous  pleasure,  and  forgets  the  price  at 
which  they  were  enjoyed  ;  she  magnifies  the  strength  of 
her  resistance,  and  persuades  herself  that  her  woman- 
hood,, rather  than  her  personal  wishes  seduced  her  to 
consent.  She  has  some  remaining  feeling  of  personal 
honour  to  cherish,  and  some   degree  of  private   esteem 
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and  public  respectability  to  preserve.  But  when  a 
woman  has  once  sold  her  embraces  for  a  price,  all 
sense  of  dignity,  ail  feeling  of  virtue  flies  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  :  it  is  a  plain  overt  act  of  degra- 
dation, unsusceptible  of  delusive  embellishment,  or  in- 
genious palliation  ;  the  woman  who  has  committed  it 
can  do  nothing  that  shall  degrade  her  to  a  lower  degree 
in  the  estimation  of  society,  and  she  therefore  bids  a 
secret,  but  eternal  farewell,  to  every  sexual  and  every 
human  virtue. 

This  is  the  natural  result  of  prostitution,  though  the 
progress  of  a  female  to  the  last  stage  of  moral  infamy 
may  be  retarded  by  any  circumstances  that  revive  the 
social  affections,  and  open  a  transient  view  of  reestablish- 
ment  in  society.  But  jealousy,  and  revenge,  and  despe- 
ration accelerate  the  final  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  profligacy ;  those  who  are  already  beyond  the  hope 
of  restoration  enjoy  a  malignant  pleasure  in  reducing 
their  new  or  less  depraved  companion  to  the  same  mi- 
sery as  themselves.  That  necessity  which  was  their  first 
excuse  for  prostitution,  aggravates  the  tortures  of  con- 
science and  the  gloom  of  despair ;  drunkenness  adds  fury 
to  disease,  and  illumined  only  by  gleams  of  meretricious 
joy,  the  scene  of  life  is  past  in  all  the  wretchedness  of 
cheerless  iniquity. 

We  must  confess,  therefore,  that  we  regard  the  detail 
of  Mrs.  Clarke's  private  history  as  of  more  consequence 
in  examining  the  great  question  that  so  lately  agitated 
the  political  world,  than  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
conscientiously  confided  in  her  veracity  are  willing  to 
admit.  What  is  there  to  restrain  an  acknowledged  prosti- 
tute from  telling  as  many  lies  or  forging  as  many  letters  as 
will  suit  her  purposes?  She  cannot  be  restrained  by 
moral  or  religious  principles,  for  she  is  already  an  adul- 
tress  ;  she  cannot  be  withheld  by  an  unwillingness  to 
degrade  her  character,  for  her  character  is  already  lost. 
It  is  an  actof  justice,  therefore,  in  our  subsequent  obser* 
yations  on  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mr.  War* 
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die,  to  admit  no  statement  or  conclusions  of  Mrs, 
Clarke's,  and  to  receive  none  of  her  documents  as  genuine 
unless  authenticated  by  corroborative  evidence.  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  born  at  Oxford  on  the  27th  of  June,  1771. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Thompson,  was  a  petty  stationer,  and 
her  mother  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  the 
companion  of  a  young  lady  who  some  time  afterwards 
became  notorious  as  the  chere  amie  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
When  about  seven  years  of  age  her  mother  was  married 
to  a  Mr.  Farquhar,  a  journeyman  printer,  who  worked 
at  Mr.  Hughes's  printing-office  in  Turnstile,  of  which 
a  Mr.  Day  was  overseer.  This  gentleman's  son  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  person  and  dispo- 
sition of  Miss  Thompson,  as  she  came  with  messages,  or 
on  business  to  her  father  :  his  attachment  to  her  encreased 
with  the  expansion  of  her  form,  and  when  she  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty  he  proposed  to  her  father  and  herself 
to  take  the  charge  of  her  education,  if  he  might  indulge 
a  hope  that  his  pecuniary  advancements  and  his  anxiety 
for  her  welfare  might  ultimately  be  rewarded  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  honourable  proposals.  It  was  not  the 
interest  of  the  parent  nor  the  inclination  of  the  daughter 
to  refuse  compliance;  and  Miss  Thompson  was  there- 
fore sent  to  a  boarding-school,  where  she  past  the  next 
two  years,  and  where,  as  is  usual  at  these  seminaries,  her 
person  was  improved  while  her  morals  were  corrupted. 
At  one  of  the  Christmas  vacations  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Clarke  the  son  of  a  builder  on  Snow 
Hill.  He  is  a  man  of  low  habits,  contemptible  under- 
standing, and  vulgar  manners :  but  there  was  nothing 
enchanting  to  the  ideas  of  Miss  Thompson  in  dull,  un- 
varied, matrimonial  love  ;  the  tjes  of  gratitude  and  the 
restraints  of  prudence  were  equally  forgotten  in  the 
warmth  of  licentious  passion;  and  a  few  days  before 
the  cares  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Day  were  to  be  rewarded 
by  their  union  at  the  altar,  she  flew  on  the  wings  of 
lascivious  ardor  into  the  arms  of  her  gallant. 
The  step   that  she   had  taken    was  irrevocable,  she 
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knew  that  she  was  now  dependant  solely  on  the  constancy 
of  her  paramour,  and  inclination  probably  coinciding 
with  interest,  her  conduct  not  only  during  the  honey- 
moon of  meretricious  enjoyment,  when  he  supported 
her  with  comfort  in  elegant  lodgings  at  Pentonville, 
but  after  the  disarrangement  of  his  alfairs  had  rendered 
penury  familiar  to  their  view,  was  exemplary  and  affec- 
tionate.  Penetrated  with  gratitude  and  assured  of  her 
fidelity,  as  soon  as  a  hope  presented  itself  of  extrication 
from  his  distresses,  he  made  her  the  legai  partner  of  his 
fortunes.  Scarcely  had  the  ceremony  been  performed 
before  he  discovered  that  his  expectations  were  falla- 
cious :  disappointment  hurried  him  to  intemperance, 
and  intemperance  was  productive  of  infidelity.  The 
suspicions  of  his  wife  were  as  natural  as  they  were  cor- 
reci  :  disease  confirmed  the  justice  of  her  distrust  ;  the 
desire  of  revenge  succeeded  the  warmth  of  insulted 
fondness,  and  in  a  little  month  after  the  first  interrup- 
tion of  their  conjugal  felicity  Mrs.  Clarke  enjoyed  a 
pleasure  which  Mrs.  Biliington  declares  to  be  of  all 
others  the  most  exquisite,  ihreu  man  zum  Hahnrei  zu 
rnuehen. 

The  fortunate  instrument  of  a  gratification  so  virtuous 
was  a  Captain  H.  whose  mother  kept  a  private  mad- 
house at  Hackney,  and  whose  brother  is  now  the  porter 
to  a  college  at  Cambridge.  After  about  a  few  weeks 
possession  lie  deserted  her,  and  this  future  darling  of 
princes,  and  arbitress  of  military  fortune,  was  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  most  neglected  prostitute  in  the 
most  miserable  brothel  adjacent  to  Temple-bar. 

Of  her  pretended  connection  with  a  pawnbroker  in 
Golden-lane, — a  connection  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
during  her  frequent  visits  to  supp'y  the  distresses  of  her 
parents,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  on  record  ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  stories  related  of  her  husband's  conni- 
vance at  her  endeavours  to  seduce  a  second  possessor 
of  the  shop  subsequent  to  his  family's  removal  from  3. 
respectable  establishment  at  Hoxton,  and  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  his  embarrassments  to  be  perfectly  un- 
authorised. The  elopement  of  our  heroine  with  Cap- 
tain H.  must  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1793  ; 
but  that  in  the  subsequent  year  she  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  a  titled  barrister,  with  whom  she  spent  six 
months  in  Wiltshire  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and  that 
either  Sir  Charles  Milner,  Sir  James  Brudenell,  Lord 
Barrymore,  Lord  Grosvenor,  or  any  other  of  the  perso- 
nages who  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  as  her  protectors,  ever  formed  with  her  more  than 
a  casual  connection  we  have  only  her  own  responsibility 
for  believing.  The  truth  is,  that  till  her  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Dowler,  the  stock-broker, "  she  was  every  one's 
by  turns,  and  no  one's  long."  Even  the  army  agents 
whose  names  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  were 
only  rapt  to  exlacyhy  her  casual  embraces.  Mr.  Cobbett 
is  willing  to  suppose  that  on  the  memorable  night  of 
Mr.  Dowler's  return  from  Portugal,  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
flown  from  the  insipidity  of  princely  fondness  to  more 
congenial  dalliance  with  youth,  and  tenderness,  and 
spirit.  But  Mr.  Dowler  had  other  qualities  to  recom- 
mend him  than  his  personal  or  mental  endowments  :  he 
was  generous  to  profusion ;  at  the  beginning  of  their 
intercourse  she  had  only  to  hint  her  wishes,  and  they 
were  gratified  ;  and  during  her  residence  at  Gloucester- 
place  the  sums  that  he  secretly  conveyed  to  her  through 
the  medium  of  her  sister  Mrs.  Favory  who  lived  with 
her  as  a  servant,  exceeded  the  stipulated  allowance  from 
her  avowed  protector.  It  was  to  his  kindness  probably 
that  she  was  indebted  for  the  house  in  Park-lane,  where 
she  was  first  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  York.  But 
business  must  be  attended  to,  and  Mr.  Dowler  seems 
not  to  have  felt  that  delicacy  of  attachment  which  re- 
volts at  participation  in  the  favours  of  a  beloved  mis- 
tress. While  he  was  raising  the  wind,  therefore,  in 
Change-alley,  the  object  of  his  sensual  affection  was 
luxuriating  in  all  the  delights  of  Brighton,  and  indulging 
her  natural  inclination  for  variety.     It  was  here  that  the 
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Duke  in  one  of  hisunguarded  moments  casually  rencontred 
Miss  Herbert,  a  lady  of  the  Cyprian  corps,  who  shared 
the  conveniences  and  expences  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  apart- 
ments. If  the  virgin  was  most  beautiful  the  pretended 
widow  was  more  fascinating.  His  Royal  Highness  supped 
that  evening  with  the  former,  but  his  future  assignations 
were  made  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  practised  her  usual 
artifices  of  allurement  with  so  much  success  that  on  her 
return  to  Park-lane  she  had  the  honour  of  receiving  him 
as  a  constant  visitor.  Their  intercourse  at  that  place  was 
more  frequently  interrupted  by  the  visits  of  her  old  but 
casual  acquaintances,  Messrs.  Ogilvie,  Murray,  &c.  than 
suited  the  commander  in  chief's  pleasure  or  convenience ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  April  1S04,  the  danger  of  intru- 
sion on  their  hours  of  amorous  dalliance  was  prevented 
by  Mrs.  Clarke's  removal  to  Glocester-place. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  limine  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  establishment  was  an  act  of  the  most 
thoughtless  indiscretion.  At  this  very  period  his  Royal 
Highness  was  involved  in  almost  inextricable  embarrass- 
ments ;  even  the  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  was  a  sum 
that  he  could  not  advance  without  subjecting  himself  to 
many  mortifying  difficulties  ;  the  lease  of  the  house  was 
in  all  likelihood  purchased  by  the  friendly  interven- 
tion of  a  money-lender,  and  when  theTirst  articles  of 
expensive  furniture  met  his  eye,  it  must  have  impressed 
him  with  the  conviction  that  their  value  was  dispropor- 
tionate to  her  annual  allowance,  or  to  the  extent  of 
his  pecuniary  resources.  If  Mrs.  Clarke  purchased  the 
first  few  articles  of  furniture  without  his  knowledge, 
it  was  at  least  in  his  power  to  remonstrate  against 
similar  extravagance  ;  he  knew  that  she  could  not  pay 
for  them  herself,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  mirrors, 
or  examined  the  wine-glasses,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  scale  of  expence,  on  which 
the  whole  establishment  was  formed.  Even  supposing 
that  he  was  so  infatuated  by  his  fondness,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  denying  her  any  bauble,  that  could  gratify  her 
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taste  for  external  splendor,  the  same  reason  cannot  be 
advanced  for  his  repeated  acceptance  of  her  invitation  to 
expensive  dinners,  and  his  permission  that  two  or  three 
French  cooks  should  be  employed  in  their  preparation. 
It  is  dihicult  to  estimate  the  exact  expence  of  the  whole 
establishment,  but  supposing  that  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture might  sell  at  the  end  of  two  years  for  one  third 
of  their  original  price,  and  that  their  whole  cost  was 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  there 
remains  an  annual  expenditure,  for  furniture  alone  of  four 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  be  able  from  this,  and  other 
data,  therefore,  to  form  a  probable  estimate  of  the  yearly 
expence,  for  the  two  years  of  her  residence  in  Gloucester- 
place.* 

ANNUAL  EXPENCE. 

Furniture  .  . 

Three  carriages,  keep  of  eight  horses,  and  expences 
of  wear  aud  tear 

Three  men  cooks,  three  times  a  week,  at  one  guinea  a  day  490 

Wine  ..... 

Liquors  . 

Kent  ..... 

Milliners'  hills  .... 

Travelling  expences  .... 

Fires  .... 

Wages,  &c.  of  two  butlers,  three  footmen,  one  porter, 
one  valet,  one  chairman,  one  housekeeper,  two 
chambermaids,  one  lady's  maid,  one  scullion  boy, 
two  cooks,  one  housemaid,  one  groom,  one  postii- 
hon,  and  one  coachman  .  .  .  1,150     0     0 

Pocket  expences  for  theatres,  masquerade  dresses, 
trinkets,  and  acts  of  benevolence 

Books  .... 

Gratuities  of  various  kinds  to  bearers  ofbillelsdoux,  per- 
sons employed  in  satisfying  uncivil  tradesmen.  &c, 

Annual  expences  in  London  .  .  =£9,117     0     0 


»  She  resided  in  Gloucester-place  somewhat. more  than  two  years, 
lint  tome  part  of  the  time  was  after  the  separation,  and  the  articles 
tii  furniture  came  in  at  different  times. 
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Expences  at  "YV'eybridge,  where  she  had  a  house,  while 

her  town  residence  was  m  Gioucester-place. 
Furniture  8,000     0     0 

Deduct  price  allowed 
bv  Broker  J, S 70     0     0 


6,130     0    0     one  half  of  which,  is  3,065  0  0 

Bent                .                 .                 .                 .                         273  0  0 

Taxes             •                              .                 .             .                    45  0  O 

Housekeeper,  housemaid,  and  groom,  &c.                 .             130  0  O 
Incidental  expences  during  her  visits,  such  as  extra  fires, 

&c.  &c.  wine,  &c.  to  be  sent  for  from  Gloucester-place    80  0  O 

•£3,593  O  o 
Considering  this  scale  of  expence,  the  rank  of  her 
visitors,  the  number  of  her  entertainments,  &c.  &c. 
we  cannot  reckon  the  mere  eating  and  drinking  ex- 
pences, exclusive  of  wine,  lights,  cards,  music,  &c. 
&c.  at  less  than  twenty  guineas  a  day  .  7,300    0    0 

.£20,010     0     0 

That  our  calculation  is  extremely  moderate,  the  sub- 
joined document  will  prove. 
Mrs  Clarke,  Dr.  to 

1804. 
1  6th  May,  As  in  former  hill 

An  elegant  rich  chased  silver  epergne,  four 
branches,  and  rich  cut  glasses  to  ditto, 
153  oz.  16dwts 

100  .  .  .       139  13     0 

Very  large  oval  silver  tea  tray,  183  oz.  8  dwts.     84     0     0 
An   elegant    rich    chased    silver   tea  pot, 

with  square  ivory  handle,  .  16  16     0 

Twelve  gadroond  silver  soup  plates,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  others,  242,  1 

93,  14  .         105     0     9 

15th  June,  Two  large  silver  gadroond  waiters,  129,  9,  9 

49,  11  58     3     0 

Putting  on  silver  plates  for  arms,  and  po- 
lishing tie  above  .  . 
Engraving  arms  and  crests  on  the  above 
Silver  tankard 
Pair  susar  tons:s                .             • 


.       16     5 

0 

21     6 

0 

15  15 

0 

0  18 

0 

.£1,821  11 
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From  this  statement  is  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  three  supposi- 
tions :  first,  that  he  consented  to  share  the  possession  of 
his  mistress  with  more  wealthy  paramours:  secondly, 
that  he  suffered  her  under  his  protection  to  contract 
debts,  with  the  intention  of  evading  payment,  by  dis- 
claiming any  knowledge  of  her  extravagance :  or  thirdly, 
that  he  expected  her  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  esta- 
blishment, by  the  compliments  she  might  receive  from 
the  candidates  for  military  promotion.  We  are  told 
indeed  by  Mr.  Percival,  that  vouchers  have  been  seen  for 
the  payment  of  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  during  her 
residence  in  Gloucester-pIace,but  these  vouchers  have  not 
been  produced  •  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  not  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds  to  spare  during  the  whole  period 
is  evident  from  the  affair  of  Kennet,  and  is  too  notorious 
to  require  confirmation.  If  it  be  asserted  that  he  raised 
.the  seventeen  thousand  pounds  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  money-lenders,  the  assertion  does  not  palliate  the 
imprudence  of  forming  the  connection,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Duke  would  rather  have  consented  to  the  dis- 
closure of  these  usurious  transactions,  had  they  existed, 
than  to  his  virtual  conviction  on  a  charge  of  conni- 
vance in  the  emoluments  of  her  agency. 

If  we  must,  therefore,  necessarily  admit  one  of  the 
three  suppositions  we  have  advanced  to  be  correct,  it  is 
evident  that  the  third  with  all  its  indiscretion  is  the 
most  venial  and  the  most  natural.  Indeed  the  fact  of 
connivance,even  supposing  Mrs.  Clarke  to  be  an  infamous 
*'  baggage"  unworthy  of  belief  or  confidence,  is  supported 
by  evidence  both  direct  and  collateral  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  This  we  believe  is  the  present  opinion  of 
the  ministers.  Had  the  Duke  committed  the  whole  of 
his  case  entirely  to  their  guidance  ;  had  he  frankly  told 
them  how  far  he  was  afraid  of  implication,  and  what 
kind  of  testimony  might  possibly  be  adduced  against  him, 
their  conduct  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  them- 
selves,  and  less  unfavourable  in  its   impression  on  the 
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feelings  of  the  public.  But  unaware  of  the  materials 
on  which  Wardle  grounded  his  accusations,  and  trusting 
that  their  own  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  commander 
in  chief  would  be  justified  by  the  progress  and  result  of 
the  proceedings,  they  boldly  bid  defiance  to  the  ostensible 
leader  of  the  attack,  rejoiced  that  the  charges  had  been 
brought  forward  in  a  tangible  shape,  and  professed  the 
anxiety  of  the  royal  personage  himself  for  a  full  and 
rigorous  investigation.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  speeches  and  fulminations  of  defiance  that 
proceeded  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  were 
uttered  on  the  prima  facie  appearance  of  the  cause, 
without  any  idea  of  the  facts  that  were  afterwards  pro- 
duced. If  this  consideration  will  repress  that  feeling  of 
ridicule  or  indignation  with  which  many  readers  of  the 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Perceval  and  Yorke  have  been  im- 
pressed, after  time  had  shewn  the  conclusions  of  these 
gentlemen  to  be  erroneous,  it  will  likewise  account  for 
their  perseverance  in  the  Duke's  support  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  conceal  or  to  deny  his  indiscretions, 
Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  discharge  the  expences  of  the 
Gloucester-place  establishment,  and  that  the  charge  of 
participation  remains  unproved,  it  will  even  then  be 
impossible  to  acquit  his  Royal  Highness  of  connivancet 
That  the  house  of  Mrs.  Clarke  was  crowded  with  visi- 
tors of  fashion  ;  and  that  men  whose  profession  and  cha- 
racter precluded  the  idea  of  improper  motives,  were 
constant  and  particular  in  their  attentions  to  his  mis* 
tress,  is  not  only  verified  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
evidence,  but  by  many  precise  expressions  in  the  cor- 
respondence laid  before  the  house.  Now  it  is  not  usual 
for  clergymen  and  ladies  of  title  to  be  very  obsequious 
in  their  servility,  and  frequent  in  their  visits  to  females 
in  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  The  Duke  must  have 
known  that  the  external  marks  of  respect  that  she 
hourly  received  were  dictated  by  some  private  motive*; 
that  this  motive  was  the  solicitation  of  her  interest  with 
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him  must  immediately  suggest  itself,  and  it  must  bave 
as  naturally  occurred  to  his  reflection  that  Mis.  Clarke- 
was  uot  likely  to  promise,  nor  her  suitors  to  ask  her  good 
offices  as  marks  of  her  gratuitous  regard. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan,  and  contrary  to 
our  intentions  to  analyze  the  mass  of  oral  and  written  evi- 
dence of  which  the  public  is  in  possession.  But  it  ap- 
pears impossible  to  doubt,  even  supposing  Mrs.  Clarke 
to  be  capable  of  uttering  as  many  falsehoods  as  Colonel 
Wardle,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  great  influence  with  the 
duke,  that  she  employed  that  influence  in  favour  of  persons 
for  whose  advancement  she  could  have  no  natural  anxiety, 
and  that  he  must  have  known  the  sums  she  actually 
expended  to  be  beyond  whatever  she  received  either  in 
stipulated  payments  or  from  his  spontaneous  generosity. 

The  deductions  that  have  been  drawn  from  the  cor- 
respondence naturally  suggest  themselves  on  a  first  peru- 
sal, and  the  more  they  are  examined  the  stronger  is 
the  conviction  of  their  truth.  If  we  suppose  the  Duke 
to  be  culpable,  even  without  admitting  the  veracity  of 
bis  mistress,  every  difficulty  that  may  occur  in  their  pe- 
rusal is  explained  ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  authenticated 
evidence  is  consistent  with  itself.  But  the  advocates  of 
the  Duke  are  compelled  to  torture  both  the  oral  testi- 
mony and  the  written  evidence  from  its  obvious  mean- 
ing: subtilty  of  reasoning  is  a  priori  an  argument  of 
weakness  in  the  cause  that  it  is  employed  to  defend. 
Mr.  Wardle,  a  man  of  contemptible  talents,  was  able  by 
the  mere  justice  of  the  cause  of  which  he  hat)  become 
the  accidental  champion,  to  impress  the  mind  of  even 
his  prejudiced  hearers  with  unwilling  conviction.  Mr. 
Percival  with  abilities  less  splendid  than  transcendant, 
was  only  able  to  prove  that  even  a  specious  defence  of 
the  commander  in  chief  was  a  task  to  which  the 
united  powers  of  the  lawyer  and  the  orator  are  unequal. 

After  reading  the  only  epistles  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness that  have  escaped  destruction,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
surprized,  that  every  request  she  made  should  be  granted, 
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and  every  impropriety  of  which  she  might  be  guilty  for- 
given. As  proofs  of  her  talents  of  captivation,  they  de- 
serve a  place  among  our  biographical  memoranda. 

"  August  4,  1805. 

"  How  can  I  sufficiently  express  to  my  sweetest,  ray  darling  love, 
the  delight  which  her  dear,  her  pretty  letter  gave  me,  or  how  much 
I  feel  all  the  kind  things  she  says  to  me  in  it  ?  Millions  and  millions 
of  thanks  for  it,  my  angel  !  and  bek  7red,  that  my'  heart  is  fully 
sensible  of  your  affection,  and  that  upon  it  alone  its  whole  happiness 
depends. 

"  I  am,  however,  quite  hurt  that  my  \o\e  did  not  go  to  the  Lewes 
races;  how  kind  of  her  to  think  of  me  upon  the  occasion;  but  I 
trust  that  she  knows  me  too  well  not  to  be  convinced,  that  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  adding  to  those  sacrifices,  which  I  am  but  too  sen- 
sible that  she  has  made  to  me. 

"  News,  my  angel  cannot  expect  from  me  from  hence  ;  though 
the  life  led  here,  at  least  in  the  family  I  am  in,  is  very  hurrying ;  there 
is  a  sameness  in  it  which  affords  little  subject  for  a  letter ;  except 
Lord  Chesterfield's  family,  there  is  not  a  person  except  ourselves 
that  I  know.  Last  night  we  were  at  the  play,  which  went  off  better 
than  the  first  night. 

**  Dr.  O'Meara  called  upon  me  ,  yesterday  morning,  and  delivered 
me  your  letter;  he  wishes  much  to  preach  before  royalty,  and,  if  I 
can  put  him  in  the  way  of  it,  I  will. 

"What  a  time  it  appears  to  me  already,  my  darling,  since  we 
parted,  how  impatiently  I  look  forward  to  next  Wednesday  se'nnight. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  own  dear,  dear  love!  I  shall  miss  the  post  if 
I  add  more  ;  oh,  believe  me  ever,  to  roy  last  hour,  your's,  and  your's 
alone. 

Addressed  : — M  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  be  left  at  the  post-office,  Worthing." 

Indorsed  .— "  Dr.  O'Meara." 

«'  Sangate,  August  24,  1804. 

"  How  can  I  sufficiently  express  to  ray  darling  love  my  thanks  for 
her  dear,  dear  letter]  or  the  delight  which  the  assurances  of  her  love 
give  me?  Oh,  my  angel!  do  me  justice,  and  be  convinced,  that  there 
never  was  a  woman  adored  as  you  are.  Every  day,  every  hour  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more,  that  my  whole  happiness  depends  upon 
you  alone.  What  a  time  it  appears  to  me  since  we  parted,  and  wilh 
what  impatience  do  I  look  forward  to  the  day  after  to-morrow; 
here  are  still,  however,  two  whole  nights  before  I  shall  clasp  my  dar- 
ling in  my  arms  ! 

**  How  hanpy  am  I  to  learn  that  you  are  better;  I  still,  however, 
will  not  give  up  my  hopes  of  the  cause  of  your  feeling  uncomfortable.." 
VOL.     I,  Q 
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Clavering  is  mistaken,  my  angel,  in  thinking  that  any  new  regiments 
are  to  be  raised;  it  is  not  intended;  only  second  battalions  to  the 
existing  corps ;  you  had  better,  therefore,  tell  him  so,  and  that  you 
were  sure  there  would  be  no  use  in  applying  for  him. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  love,  for  the  handkerchiefs,  which  are 
delightful;  and  I  need  not,  I  trust*  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  feel 
in  wearing  them,  and  thinking  of  the  dear  hands  who  made  them 
for  me. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  tour  I  have  made 
and  the  state  in  which  I  have  found  every  thing.  The  whole  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  was  employed  in  visiting  the  works  of  Dover ; 
reviewing  the  troops  there,  and  examining  the  coast  as  far  as  this 
place.  From  Folkstone  I  had  a  very  good  view  of  those  of  the 
French  camp. 

"  Yesterday  I  first  reviewed  the  camp  here,  and  afterwards  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  who  are  certainly  in  very  fine  order;  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Erabourn  Lees,  to  see  four  regiments  of 
militia,  which,  altogether  took  me  up  near  thirteen  hour?.  I  am 
now  setting  off  immediately  to  ride  along  the  coast  to  Hastings,  re- 
viewing the  different  corps  as  I  pass,  which  will  take  me  at  least 
as  long,  iidieu,  therefore,  my  sweet,  dearest  love,  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  be  assured,  that  to  my  last  hour,  1  shall  remain 
yours,  and  jour's  alone." 

Addressed: — George  Farquhar,  esq.  IS,  Gloucester-place. 

Folkstoxk,  79* 

Indorsed  : — General  Clavering. 

The  charge  of  connivance  has  been  denied,  on  the  ground 
of  Mrs.  Clarke's  anxiety  to  conceal  her  negotiations  from 
the  Duke  ;  but  admitting  the  evidence  on  this  subject  to 
be  true,  it  only  proves  thatMrs.Clarke  was  unwilling  that 
his  Royal  Highness  should  be  acquainted  with  the  amount 
of  the  sums  that  she  received  for  the  employment  of  her 
influence.  To  confess  that  she  had  received  five  hun- 
dred pounds  from  Major  Tonyn,  or  one  thousand  pounds 
from  Mr.  Dowler,  would  have  been  to  release  her  pro- 
tector from  any  obligation  of  immediate  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. It  should  likewise  be  remembered,  that  though 
the  Commander  in  Chief  might  have  no  objection  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes,  and  serve  the  interests  of  his  mis- 
tress, he  might  trust  to  her  discretion  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  these  irregularities  from  the  public  ;  to  hear  even 
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from  the  parties  themselves,  of  their  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  wouid  excite  displeasure;  for  many  a  general  and 
statesman  who  has  been  the  dupe  of  female  cwnniiig,  or 
the  participator  in  corruption,  would  blush  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  weakness  or  his  avarice. 

The  contradictions  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  evidence,  and  its 
inconsistency  with  that  of  more  creditable  witnesses,  was 
considered  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation,  as  fatal  to 
the  charges  which  Colonel  Wardle  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stantiate. But  were  her  testimony  erased  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  committee,  the  evidence  against  his  Royal 
Highness  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  to  other  hands  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
army.  The  examination  of  Dowler,  the  correspondence 
produced  by  Nicholls,  and  the  letter  from  Weymouth, 
have  brought  to  light  a  series  of  facts,  which,  while 
they  corroborate  her  testimony  are  totally  independent 
of  its  truth. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  be  enrolled  among  the  month- 
ly or  weekly  scribblers,  who  mistake  disloyalty  for  in- 
dependence, and  the  fury  of  jacobinism  for  the  animation 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  better  to  admit  with 
a  good  grace  that  which  cannot  plausibly  be  denied  ;  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  York  may  persist  in  calling  Mrs, 

Clarke  a  baggage,  and  Colonel   Wardle  a  s 1,  but 

they  know  that  the  justice  with  which  these  epithets  are 
applied,  does  not  sanction  the  conclusion  that  they  wish 
to  draw  ■  and  the  prejudices  of  the  public  are  confirmed, 
rather  than  its  opinion  misled,  by  the  obstinate  repeti- 
tion of  sentiments,  which  the  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion has  determined  to  be  false. 

But  the  guilt  of  the  Duke  of  York  will  not  excuse 
the  virulence  and  injustice  of  his  enemies.  The  asper- 
sions on  his  character  were  not  originally  circulated  be- 
cause they  were  believed,  but  because  they  afforded  ma- 
terials for  popular  declamation  ;  and  furnished  such  wri- 
ters as  Jones  and  Hunt  with  the  subject  of  Aristidian 
letters,  and  Catonian  essays. 
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The  admirers  of  Mr.  Cobbett  were  much  deli, 
with  his  asking  Mr.  Yorke,  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
of  a  talking  conspiracy:  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue 
on  a  quibble,  and  the  former  gentleman's  idea  would  per- 
haps have  been  more  appropriately  expressed  by  calling 
the  alliance  that  he  alluded  to,  a  scribbling  combina- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1S08,  there  was  an  evident  disposition  in  the 
majority  of  public  writers,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
office,  and  asperse  the  character  of  those,  whom  heredi- 
tary rank  or  personal  eminence,  had  elevated  above  the 
level  of  themselves;  every  statesman  was  pronounced  by 
these  self-elected  censors  to  be  corrupt,  and  every  noble- 
man profligate.  When  the  name  of  any  individual 
connected  with  the  royal  family  was  introduced,  their 
malignity  was  excited  to  tenfold  exasperation ;  and  the 
productions  of  Cobbett,  and  Hague,  and  M'Ailum, 
abounded  in  statements,  of  which  time  has  proved  the 
falsehood,  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  they  were  un- 
able to  state  but  on  conjecture,  and  which  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  adduced  to  justify  the  dan- 
gerous and  extraordinary  conclusions,  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  inflame  the  public  discontent. 

The  multitude,  unaccustomed  to  considerpolitical  ques- 
tions in  the  abstract,  are  inclined  to  be  grateful  to  the  sup- 
posed asserter  of  their  rights  at  the  expence  of  reason,  and 
confident  at  the  expence  of  safety.  If  any  public  advan- 
tage be  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  a  patriot,  they  never 
stop  to  enquire  whether  the  principles  by ,  which  his 
conduct  was  directed,  were  just  and  constitutional,  or 
whether  the  motives  that  excited  his  activity-  were  those 
of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  his  constituents. 
It  is  possible,  that  a  man  whose  ultimate  views  are  in- 
imical to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  or  the  stability  of 
the  government,  may  become  the  advocate  of  the  people 
and  the  enemy  to  corruption,  merely  to  cultivate  that 
favour  with  the  multitude,  that  is  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  ultimate  designs.     It  is  scarcely  credible 
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that  observations  like  these  should  be  necessary;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  persuade  an  English  populace  that  a  pa- 
triot may  be  a  scoundrel,  and  a  detector  of  abuses 
a  mercenary  pursuer  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement; 
that  there  are  men  who  rejoice  at  the  maladministra- 
tion of  our  placemen,  because  its  developement  affords 
them  opportunities  of  senatorial  display ;  that  many 
of  those  who  exultingiy  proclaim  their  services  on 
the  late  investigation,  engaged  in  its  prosecution,  not 
because  they  had  any  idea  of  its  result,  but  because 
they  were  in  want  of  a  popular  topic,  and  they  were 
thus  supplied;  and  that  the  exertions  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett-  and  Colonel  Wardle  on  this  occasion,  neither 
proves  the  necessity  of  reform,  nor  the  possibility  of  di- 
minishing our  expenditure  by  an  annual  saving  of  eleven 
millions. 

The  embarrassments  of  Mrs.  Clarke  are  placed  in  a 
very  striking  point  of  view,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Few 
and  Mrs.  Favery,  the  latter  of  whom  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed even  more  confidence  than  such  a  character  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  might  have  been  expected  to  repose  in  a 
dependant  sister-in-law.  On  complaining  of  difficulties 
with  regard  to  cash,  she  received  considerable  sums  from 
Mr.  Dowler,  and  accounted  to  her  mistress  at  any  distance 
of  time  she  found  convenient.  That  this  woman  is  really 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  father-in-law,  does  not 
admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt;  it  is  proved  that  when 
she  first  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Ellis,  she  referred  for  her 
character  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Farquhar;  and  though  she  positively  denies  being  the 
sister  of  that  lady,  when  asked  if  she  be  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Farquhar  by  a  former  marriage,  she  says  that  she 
cannot  say  any  thing  to  that.  She  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  house-keeper  to  an  embarrassed  courtezan;  ly- 
ing, impudent,  and  cunning,  she  supported  the  same  cha- 
racter in  the  house-keeper's  room,  as  her  mistress  in  the 
parlour. 

The  amount  of  Mr.  Few's  bill  was  extremely  trifling, 
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yet  she  was  compelled  by  her  embarrassment,  to  plead 
her  coverture  ;  the  action  was  determined  in  her  favour; 
but  payment  of  the  account,  with  costs,  was  obtained 
by  the  transmission  of  an  advertisement,  which,  as  it 
\vill  be  of  great  importance,  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  Duke's  conduct  at  the  period  of  separation,  it  will  be 
Becessary  to  insert. 

ft  CAUTiOX  TO  TRADESMEN,    ' 

**  This  is  to  give  notice  to  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portman-square,  that  they  cannot  recover,  by  law,  any  debt  from 
Mrs,  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  formerly  of  Tavistock-place,  Russel-square, 
lint  now  of  Gloucester-place,  she  being  a  married  woman,  and' her 
husband  now  living,  though  his  place  of  residence  was  unknown, 
even  to  herself  or  her  mother.  These  facts  were  proved  on  the  trial 
of  an  action,  lately  brought  by  a  tradesman  in  Holborn,  against 
this  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  for  goods  actually  sold  and  delivered 
to  her;  but  she  availing  herself  of  her  coverture  (which,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  plaintiff,  she  contrived  to  prove),  he  could  not  by  law 
obtain  any  part  of  his  demand  ;  and,  being  consequently  nonsuited, 
an  execution  for  her  costs  was,  by  her  attorney,  actually  put  into  his, 
the  tradesman's  house  ! ! ! 

'•W.  Marchant,  Printer,  3,  Greville-street,  Holborn." 

That  Mrs.  Clarke  was  generally  understood  to  possess 
considerable  influence,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
rank  and  profession  of  many  of  her  visitors  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  credited,  that  Mr.  Manners,  the  Baroness  Nollekens, 
General  Clavering,  and  a  thousand  others,  whose  names 
did  not  appear  in  the  investigation,  would  have  danced 
attendance  on  the  leisure  of  a  prostitute,  unless  a  very 
general  conviction  had  prevailed  of  her  power  to  serve 
the  suppliant  and  the  generous.  Of  this  universal  per- 
suasion, we  have  before  hinted  that  the  Duke  of  York 
must  have  been  apprized,  if  not  by  the  number  of  car- 
riages at  her  door,  at  least  by  the  application  of  the  re- 
verend gentleman,  whose  request  is  mentioned  in  the 
letter  from  Weymouth  ;  his  Royal  Highness  could  not 
suspect  Dr.  O'Meara  of  carnal  motives  in  his  visit  to 
Gloucester-place,  nor  could  he   do  him  the  injustice  of 
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supposing  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  character  of  any 
lady  whom  he  might  honour  with  his  visits.  He  must 
have  conjectured,  therefore,  that  the  reluctance  which  a 
member  of  his  sacred  profession  would  naturally  feel, 
to  pay  homage  to  a  prostitute,  was  overcome  in  the 
struggle  between  the  shame  of  indecorum,  and  the  hope 
of  profiting  by  her  intercession.  Now  what  could  excite 
this  hope,  but  information  collected  in  the  general  inter- 
course of  life  ?  Had  his  Royal  Highness  been  perfectly 
guiltless  of  those  indiscretions  laid  to  his  charge,  he  would 
have  been  surprized  and  irritated  at  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  O'Meara,  that  any  advantage  was  to  be  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clarke;  he  would 
have  conjured  his  mistress  not  to  be  the  medium  of 
applications  so  improper,  and  have  repulsed  the  per- 
sonal visit  of  the  reverend  gentleman  with  the  warmth 
of  insulted  honour,  or  the  severity  of  dignified  displea- 
sure. Instead  of  this,  he  receives  the  clerical  slave  of 
his  mistress  with  the  most  gracious  condescension,  re- 
plies to  her  solicitations,  that  he  wishes  to  preach  before 
royalty,  and  if  he  can  put  him  in  the  way  of  it  he  will. 
The  Prince,  who  at  the  wish  of  his  mistress,  on  so  im- 
proper an  occasion  would  do  so  much,  would  surely  do 
more;  if  he  would  thus  forget  what  was  due  to  his  pa- 
rent, and  to  himself,  he  might  not  always  remember  his 
duty  to  his  country. 

About  the  month  of  October,  1S05,  the  Duke  was 
served  with  a  subpoena,  on  an  action  brought  against 
Mrs.  Clarke  for  money  due  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tur- 
ner. The  result  of  this  proceeding,  according  to  the 
statement  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  friends,  was  an  in- 
vestigation which  led  to  discoveries  extremely  unplea- 
sant, and  which  on  being  communicated  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  determined  him  to  dissolve  a  connection  so 
dangerous  to  his  interests  and  reputation.  While  that 
enquiry  was  proceeding,  no  intimation  of  distrust  or  unea- 
siness was  apparent  in  the  manner  of  the  Duke,and  she  still 
believed  herself  in  the  full  possession  of  his  confidence ; 
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when,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1806,  Mr.  Adam  announced 
his  determination  to  abstain  from  any  further  intercourse, 
and  his  promise  to  allow  her  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  unsecured,  ana  upon  condition  of  her  good  beha- 
viour. The  embassy  of  Mr.  Adam  was  succeeded  by 
the  subjoined  letter. 

"  You  must  recollect  the  occasion  which  obliged  rae,  about  seven 
months  ago,  to  employ  my  solicitor,  in  a  suit  with  which  I  was  then 
threatened  on  your  account;  the  result  of  these  enquiries  (what  en- 
quiries?) first  gave  me  reason  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
your  conduct  5  you  cannot,  therefore,  accuse  me  of  rashly  or  has- 
tily deciding  against  you  ;  but  after  the  proofs  which  have  at  last 
been  brought  forward  tome,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
controvert,  I  owe  it  to  my  own  character  and  situation,  to  abide  by 
the  resolution  which  I  have  taken,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  recede.  An  interview  between  us,  must  be  a  painful  task 
to  both,  and  can  he  of  no  possible  advantage  to  you  ;  I  therefore 
must  decline  it." 

The  reverend  doctor  himself  declares  that  he  mistook 
her  for  "  a  widow  in  the  last  month  of  her  grief,"  and 
informs  his  correspondent  a  sentence  or  two  afterwards, 
that  she  could  assume  all  the  forms  of  the  goddess  of  chas- 
tity. This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  a  widow  in 
the  last  month  of  her  grief,  was  adorned  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Diana.  This  paragon  of  clergymen  appears  to 
have  forgotten  that  Mrs.  Clarke  introduced  him  to  the 
Duke.  On  what  footing  did  he  suppose  her  to  be  with  his 
Royal  Highness,  when  he  solicited  the  favour?  And  why 
did  he  think  her  recommendation  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  to  call  in  Gloucester-place  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  it  ?  But,  it  is  vain  to  observe  on  the 
assertions  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  mistake  Mrs.  Clarke 
for  a  woman  of  virtue.  He  further  asserts,  that  in  the 
Microcosm  of  London,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  ladies 
under  protection,  from  ladies  of  fashion.  Now  as  he  mis- 
took Mrs.  Clarke  for  a  Diana,  of  course,  "ladies  under 
protection,"  are  the  model  of  female  maimers,  and  our 
ladies  of  fashion  must  resemble  Mrs. Clarke.  A  hint  of  this 
kind  is  very  moral,  very  logical,  and  very  gallant ;  but  the 
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doctor's  simplicity  must  have  degenerated  into  idiotism 
if  he  mistook  his  patroness  jfor  any  thing  but  what  she  is. 

We  shall  print  his  letter  as  a  memento  to  other  clergy- 
men, whom  the  love  of  money,  or  the  ambition  of  rank, 
may  hereafter  tempt  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  de« 
corum,  and  forget  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  profession. 
It  deserves  indeed,  the  most  extensive  circulation,  as  a 
memorial  of  disgrace  to  its  infatuated  author. 

"  Dublin,  29,  Frederick  Street. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  victory  Mrs.  Clarke  has  gained  over 
the  Mushroom  Patriot;  I  think  we  could  give  him  le  coup  de  grace, 
I  have  collected  some  curious  particulars  of  his  own  campaign  in  Ire- 
land, One  MOST  HORRIBLE,  AND    WHlCHWILLBE    PROVED    ON" 

oath.     One  day  during  the  rebellion,  he  met  a  pcor. 

MAN  NEAR  ATHY,  WITH  ASACHEL  ONHlS  BACK,  CONTAIN- 
ING AN  AXE,  AN  AUGER,  A  SAW,  &C.  &C.  ',  HE  IMMEDIATELY 
CONCLUDED  THAT  THE  POOR  MAN  WAS  A  REBEL  HAVING 
SUCH  DANGEROUS  WEAPONS  CONCEALED  IN  A  SACK.  IN 
VAIN  THE  POOR  MAN  DECLARED  THAT  HE  WAS  A  CARPEN- 
TER AND  THAT  THESE  WERE  HIS  TOOLS.  THE  COLONEL 
COULD  NOT  BE  CONVINCED,  AND  HE  ORDERED  HIS  HEAD  TO 
BE    SAWED     OFF,    WHICH    WAS   DONE    ON     THE     SPOT.        I    hope 

Mrs.  Clarke,  now  that  she  has  passed  through  this  ordeal  trial,  wilj 
have  no  objection  to  state  the  whole  truth  of  my,  private  and  perso- 
nal friends.  She  told  me  she  did  not  intend  to  mention  my  name  ; 
that  she  was  forced  by  Mr.  Wardle  to  embellish  as  she  did  with  re- 
spect to  me-  The  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Established  Church,  to  stab 
it  through  the  sides  of  a  Clergyman ;  the  Reformists  and  Metho- 
dists being  leagued  together  to  pull  down  both  Church  and  State. 

"  My  letters  in  defence  of  the  Duke  were  not  mentioned,  which, 
was  the  ground  and  cause  of  my  introduction  to  him  ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  having  thanked  me  for  writing  those  letters,  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  for  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Royal  Yacht,  and  for  which  he 
promised  to  apply,  on  my  forwarding  to  him  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  some  Bishop,  and  which  I  did  from  Bath,  directed  to 
Portman-square :  this  fact  I  wish  to  have  cleared  up,  to  shew  the 
Archbishop  and  my  friends  here. 

"  Cobbett  says,  I  preached  at  Weymouth  from  under  the  wing 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  whereas  it  was  the  year  before,  I  preach(  d  before  the 
Royal  Family,  viz.  1804.  In  the  Microcosm  of  London  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  ladies  under  protection  from  ladies  of  fashion;  each  of 
these  orders  borrows  the  manners  of  the  other -,  and  they  act  their  parts 
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as  naturally ',  it  is  no  wonder  a  man  of  so  much  simplicity  mas  deceived 
oy  the  illusions  of  graceful  manners,  and  modest  discourse.  The  god- 
dess  Hecate,  who  presided  over  niag>c  and  enchantments,  was  the 
same  with  Luna  and  Diana.  Mrs.  Clarke  could  personate  this  divinity 
with  ease,  assuming  all  her  forms,  attributes  and  functions;  and  Mr, 
C»Meara  assured  me  she  was  a  widow  in  the  last  month  of  her  grief. 
The  masquerade  was  continued  by  the  visits  of  ladies  of  fashion  at 
her  house,  and  the  visiting  cards  of  many  of  high  consideration, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

"  1  intend  heing  in  London  in  Spring,  when  I  hope  to  see  you  ?  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  an  answer  to  this  letter. 

"  When  you  see  Mr.  O,  give  him  my  be§t  regard*. 

41 1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your's  sincerely, 

"T.  O'M." 
«22d  Dec.  1809.'* 

"  I  opened  this  letter  to  add,  that  the  letter  of  mine  which  was 
found  by  the  secret  committee,  and  which  has  been  so  much  misre- 
presented as  an  indecent  production,  was  an  answer  to  a  hoaxing 
letter  I  got  from  Mrs.  Clarke*  in  which  she  said  she  was  ticed  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  &c.  &c.  that  Mary  Magda- 
len was  not  more  penitent,  and  entreating  that  I  would  comfort  the 
weak-hearted,  and  find  out  for  her  a  cheap  and  safe  asylum  in  Ire- 
land. I  answered  the  epistle  of  this  witty  piece  of  Eve*s  flesh  in  print, 
and  for  which  the  Saints  and  Reformers  have  splashed  me  with  abuse. 
Mrs.  Clarke  got  back  this  letter,  and  1  hope  she  will  preserve  it, 
and  the  Archbishop's  letter." 

**  To  Captain  Thompson" 

It  appears  from  the  Duke's  letter  already  quoted,  that 
the  proofs  which  were  brought  forward,  in  consequence  of 
the  enquiries  subsequent  to  the  application  of  Turner,were 
the  ostensible  grounds  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  unexpected 
resolution.  But  it  is  extremely  curious,  that  the  evidence  of 
the  duke's  adviser,  and  attorney,  should  have  a  direct  ten* 
dency  to  imply  that  no  such  proofs  as  those  alluded  to 
oould  be  procured  ;  Mr.  Adam  asserts  indeed,  in  his  first 
examination,  that  the  discoveries  that  arose  out  of  the 
enquiry,  were  on  "  the  6th,  or  7th,  or  8th  of  May  sub- 
mitted in  detail,  and  in  writing  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
accompanied  with  the  proofs."  But  Mr.  Lowten,  one  of 
the  persons  employed  to  make  the  investigation,  being 
asked  "  if  he  received  any,  and  what  proofs  that  Mrs. 
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Clarke  had  made  use  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York's  name  to  raise  money,"  returns  for  answer,  "that 
he  cannot   say  that  he  did,  in  the  course  of  the  inqui- 
ries make  discoveries,   that  she  had  made  use  of   the 
Duke  of  York's  name  to  raise  money;"  and  in  reply  to 
the  question  "  whether,  among  the   papers  laid  before 
the  Duke  of  York,  there  were  any  documents  to  prove 
that  any  money  wras  raised  in  the  Duke  of  York's  name- 
ly Mrs.  Clarke,"  he  says  "  he  thinks  there  were  not ;" 
his  evidence  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose,  that  the  above  letter  con- 
tains a  falsehood  ;  we  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
proofs  which   led   to  the   separation,  did    not  relate  to 
pecuniary  transactions,  but   to  the  stories  about  Berk- 
hampstead,  the  situation   of  her  family,  &c.  points  on 
which  Mr.  Low  ten  was  almost  exclusively  employed. 
"  My  enquiries  (he  says)  were  not  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  what  transactions  she  had  with  respect 
to  money  concerns,  they  were  directed  to  Mrs.  Clarke's 
husband,  and  her  family,  rather  than  to  the  mode  in  which 
she  acquired  money ;"  and  Mr.  Adam  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  falsehoods  that  she  told  about  the  relation- 
ship of  her  husband  to  Alderman  Clarke,  and  her  marri- 
age at  Berkhampstead, 

But  we  are  astonished  that  his  Royal  Highness  should 
stoop  to  excuses  so  paltry,  and  so  insufficient.  The  ad- 
vertisement sent  him  by  Few,  must  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  husband, 
had  he  not  been  aware  of  that  circumstance  before  ;  if  the 
enquiry  was  directed  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clarke,  or  Mrs, 
Farquhar,  it  might  as  well  have  been  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  connection,  nor  is  it  usual  to  estimate  the 
propriety  of  retaining  a  lady  under  protection  by  the  de- 
meanour of  her  relations;  and  if  Mr.Lowtenand  Mr.  Adam 
were  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  detect  the 
falsehoods  of  Mrs,  Clarke,  what  idea  can  we  form  of  :he 
prince,  who  deserts  his  mistress  because  she  has  been 
detected  in  untruths  ?    the  paramour,  who  turns  away 
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his   married  concubine   for    lying,  should    ask  himself 
whether  falsehood  be  more  criminal  than  adultery. 

Mr.  Lowten  says,  it  is  true,  that  "  in  consequence  of 
the  protection  she  had  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
way  she  lived,  many  persons  were  induced  to  trust  her 
further  than  they  would  have  clone,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  protection."  But  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  re- 
sult which  his  Royal  Highness  did  not  foresee,  at  the 
first  formation  of  the  connection,  is  to  deny  him  the  pos-' 
session  of  common  sense. 

The  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  letter 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  evidence  of  his  friends,  are  by- 
no  means  honourable  to  his  character.  It  would 
appear  that,  alarmed  by  a  subpoena,  and  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  disabled  him  from  fulfilling 
his  engagements  with  his  mistress,  or  assisting  her  to 
continue  an  expensive  establishment,  he  found  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  dissolve  the  connection.  Now  the 
only  honourable  mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been 
to  enter  into  such  explanations,  as  without  committing 
his  character  or  interests  any  more  than  they  had  al- 
ready been  committed,  would  have  deprived  her  of 
any  apology  for  complaint.  Even  if  this  line  of  con- 
duct was  thought  too  humiliating,  it  was  at  least  his 
duty  to  see  that  she  did  not  sink  from  the  height  of  appa- 
rent aftluence,to  the  lowest  depth  of  indigence  and  misery. 
He  had  taught  her  to  riot  in  unrestrained  indulgence ; 
he  had  accustomed  her  to  all  the  luxuries  and  elegan- 
cies of  life.  It  would  at  least  have  indicated  a  generous 
nature,  to  have  made  some  moderate  but  substantial 
provision  for  the  woman,  whom  he  had,  not  long  before, 
adored  as  an  angel,  and  loved  with  an  affection  that 
"neither  time  nor  absence'  could  diminish.  But  in- 
stead of  that  manly  and  generous  conduct,  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  before  us  that  a  circumstance  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  but  of  a  nature  to  be  expected  as 
likely  to  result  from  a  connection  with  Mrs.  Clarke, 
occurred  about  October,  1805,  that  the   enquiries  then 
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directed  to  be  made,  were  either  negligently  pursued 
or  did  not  give  rise  to  any  discoveries  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  induce  any  change  in  his  conduct,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  1806,  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  ful- 
fil with  Mrs.  Clarke  even  his  stipulated  engagements,  and 
that  pecuniary  embarrassment  rendered  even  a  nominal 
connection  with  her  extremely  inconvenient.  But  the 
Duke  was  unwilling  to  part  without  some  pretext  that 
might  leave  her  no  claim  upon  his  justice  or  his  honour, 
but  reduce  her  to  dependance  on  his  generosity.  Mr. 
Lowten  therefore  was  employed  to  make  enquiries, 
which  if  they  had  been  made  at  all,  should  have  been 
made  in  1805,  which  if  they  proved  the  indiscretions  of 
the  family  did  not  dissolve  the  claims  of  his  mistress, 
and  which  if  they  were  meant  to  convict  her  of  falsehood 
were  irrelevant  and  superogatory.  Mr.  Wilkinson  also 
is  employed  to  investigate  her  conduct  with  regard  to 
pecuniary  transactions:  of  her  delinquency  no  proof  can 
be  obtained,  and  either  the  duke  is  guilty  of  falsehood 
in  saying  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  "  proofs 
brought  forward  to  him,"  resulting  from  the  enquiry 
into  Turner's  business,  that  he  determined  on  a  sepe- 
ration,  or  he  must  mean  that  the  proofs  alluded  to  were 
those  respecting  her  family,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  what  connection  they  have  with  the  subpoena. 
Having  thus  by  pretexts  either  absurd  or  nonexistant, 
placed  himself  in  the  situation  of  an  injured  protector, 
rather  than  a  faithless  and  ungenerous  violater  of  his  en- 
gagements, he  sends  a  confidential  friend  to  offer  her  an 
annuity  of  four  hundred  a  year,  secured  by  no  other  pledge 
than  a  prince's  honour,  and  payable  only  as  long  as  her 
conduct  is  correct.  Now  it  is  irresistibly  ludicrous  to 
hear  an  injunction  of  correct  conduct  proceeding  from  a 
personage  who  had  been  guilty  of  complicated  adultery 
for  more  than  three  years,  with  the  very  woman,of  whose 
virtue  and  reputation  he  is  so  careful,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  advocates  had  exclusively  supported  her  in 
the  splendor  of  meretricious  infamy. 
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A  representation  of  her  distresses  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  disregarded  procured  her  the  lease  of  the  house  in 
Gloucester-place;  and  on  part  of  the  money  arising  from 
its  sale,  she  probably  existed,  daring  the  interval  be- 
tween their  separation  and  the  commencement  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Colonel  Wardle.  In  October,  1807, 
we  find  her  at  the  house  of  Xicholls  a  baker  at  Hamp-» 
stead. 

The  evidence  of  Nicholls  is  unworthy  of  belief;  he 
states  that  he  thought  Mr.  Dowler  was  her  husband, 
yet  he  never  applied  to  that  gentleman  for  the  payment 
of  his  bill.  It  may  be  collected  that  she  passed  at  this 
place  as  a  widow,  and  that  till  the  middle  of  the  next  year, 
though  embarrassed  she  was  not  indigent.  She  rented 
the  greater  part  (furnished  we  presume,)  of  Nicholls's 
house,  and  supported  her  brother,  and  a  French  lady, 
whose  claims  on  her  kindness  are  unknown.  From 
Kicholls's  she  removed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Andrews, 
(we  believe)  on  Haverstock-hill.  Here  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  amiiible  and  virtuous  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  :  the  knight  confided  his  discoveries  to  M'Ullum, 
and  M'Ullum  repeated  them  to  Colonel  Wardle.  This 
statement  is  indeed  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Mrs.  Clarke,  but  it  is  not  therefore  less  correct.  The 
lady  having  removed  to  Bedford-place,  M'Ullum  was 
commissioned  to  discover  her  address.  The  persuasion 
that  M'Ullum  was  a  sheriffs  officer  for  some  time  re-r 
tarded  the  colonel's  operations,  but  at  length  the  fears  of 
the  lady  were  relieved,  and  in  September,  1S07,  the  man 
who  has  since  appeared  in  the  successive  characters  of 
P.  S.  F.  had  the   honour  of  a  gracious  reception. 

To  the  exploits  of  the  colonel  in  Ireland  and  to.  his 
mode  of  "  rising  in  the  world,"  we  shall  do  justice  at  a 
future  opportunity,  our  present  business  is  to.  investi- 
gate his  conduct  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
late  enquiry.  His  acquaintance  with  Major  Dxxld,  had 
existed  some  time  previous  to  the  embassy  of  M'Ullum, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  written  iu  conjunctica 
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with  him  and  Mr.  Hague,  the  pamphlet  entitled  t:  Ob- 
servations on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
shameful  Persecution,  &c.  &c."  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Mrs,  Clarke's  book,  without  observing  how  completely 
she  has  been  the  dupe  of  this  immaculate  secretary  ; 
every  circumstance  that  she  adduces  to  prove  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  their  proceeding,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  demonstrate  his  Royal  Highness' s  in- 
nocence. The  terror  of  Dodd  at  the  idea  of  discovery; 
the  paltry  and  absurd  observations  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  Duke's  expressions  of  fra- 
ternal attachment  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  all  the  other 
circumstances  related  of  his  behaviour,  conspire  to  tes- 
tify that  his  proceedings  were  without  the  knowledge 
and  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of  his  master.  Indeed 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced 
by  Mrs.  Clarke  to  substantiate  her  charges  against  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  is  so  irresistibly  conclusive  in  his  favour,, 
that  we  shall  abstain  from  any  further  remarks  on  this 
part  of  the  question  as  unnecessary. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  however,  that  her 
honourable  friends  were  able  of  themselves  to  fulfil  even 
their  promise  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  when 
they  mentioned  a  coach,  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  afford  her  something  like  security.  The 
subjoined  letter,  therefore,  which  no  reader  can  examine 
without  admiring  its  ambiguous  felicity  of  expression, 
was  submitted  to  her  perusal. 

Sloane  Street,  Nov.  21,  ISO S. 
**  My  dear  Wardle, 
"  The  more  I  reflect  on  this  morning's  conversation,  I  feel  more 
convinced  that  every  individual  who  is  assisting-  in  this  great  cause, 
is  entitled,  not  only  to  our  private  but  public  protection  and  thank? , 
These,  I  am  fully  convinced,  are  your  sentiments  as  "well  as  mine  5 
and  they  must  be  those  of  every  honest  well  thinking  man.  It"  this. 
assurance  from  me  can  be  of  any  service,  you  have  my  authority 
to  use  it  as  you  please ;  for  what  you  mentioned  of  a  certain  female* 
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*•  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  her  co-operation  will  b« 
more  material  than  that  of  any  other  person. — God  knows  !  she  may 
be  most  infamously  used  and  barbarously  treated  by  an  illustrious 
great  B  ;  but  she  may  now  have  an  opportunity  of  redressing  her 
wrongs;  and  by  serving  a  generous  public  most  essentially  to  benefit 
herself. 

'«  I  remain,  my  dear  W.  ever  you  r's, 
(Signed)  M  Thomas  Dodd." 

The  next  document  is  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  the  passages  in  italics,  which  in  both  Mrs.  Clarke's 
and  the  colonel's  printed  copies  are  omitted. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

•*  When  I  sent  for  you  the  other  day,  (and  you  came  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Dodd),  to  inquire  of  you  how  far  you  intended  to  carry 
into  execution  your  promises  towards  me,  you  seemed  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit, that  these  promises  had  been  made  but  conditionally,  in  the  event 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent  succeeding  the  man,  whom  i"  was  to  give  evidence 
enough  against  to  turn  out — this  I  deny — it  was  without  that  condi- 
tion. The  manner  that  Major  Dodd  and  yourself  evinced,  led  me  to 
believe,  that  you  have  felt  yourself  under  promises,  you  were  unequal 
or  unwilling  to  perform  ;  and  you  thought  to  avail  yourselves  of  future 
promises  as  futile  as  evasive,  neither  of  which  ought  or  can  succeed. 
I  will  here  put  you  in  mind  once  more  of  these  promises,  and  of  my 
expectations,  which,  if  you  value  yourselves  and  characters,  as  men 
of  honour,  you  cannot  but  accede  to — nor  can  you  think  I  require 
any  thing  but  what  I  am  most  fully  entitled  to. 

"  As  you  say  nothing  is  in  your  power,  at  this  present  moment,  I 
will  lay  down  my  plan — that  yourself  and  Major  Dodd  enter  into  a  joint 
bond  (as  you  did  in  promises)  to  give  me,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  the  sum  often  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  till  that  time,  to  allow 
me  five  hundred  a  year,  commencing  from  last  March,  and  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Wright's  bill.  This  is  not  half  in  value  of  the 
promises  given,  r,s  I  tvIII  here  specify  ;  that  as  my  son  would  lose  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  soon  as  I  begun  to  work  on  his 
ruin,  {which  I  have  pledged  mv self  to  complete)  he  was  to  have  the 
same  protection  from  the  Duke  of  Kent*  In  consequence  I  took  my 
boy  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  I  have  him  now  on  my  hands. 
Captain  Thompson  was  to  have  a  situation  competent  to  keep  him  in 
his  usual  way  of  living,  or  to  try  to  get  him  reinstated  in  the  army,— 
he  remains  as  ho  did— I  was  to  have  my  annuity  of  four  hundred  a 
year,  as  promised  by  the  Duke  of  York,  (but  not  performed)  conti- 
nued to  me  for  my  life,  and  to  have  all  my  debts  paid—those  contract- 
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ed  •while  I  lived  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  what  I  might  owe 
since — Mr.  Comrie  paid  the  twelve  hundred  pounds,  for  which  he 
kept  my  furniture  and  diamonds — and  nay  present  house  of  furniture 
paid. — To  these  promises,  most  faithfully  given,  to  be  most  sacredly 
kept,  and  by  me  believed  in  the  firmest  manner,  or  why  should  I 
have  refused  and  exposed  the  propositions  of  affluence  held  out  to 
me,  during1  the  time  of  the  investigation,  by  the  Parson  Williams  ? 
This  is  quite  enough  to  answer  the  whole.  It  is  useless  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  situation  I  have  placed  myself  and  family  in  the  public 
view,  by  the  late  proceeding  ;  but  had  you  even  that  I  ask,  to  pay 
me  out  of  your  own  pocket,  you  would  still  he  the  gainer.  From 
what  I  have  here  stated  to  you,  I  cannot,  in  duty  to  myself  and  chil- 
dren recede  from,  and  I  expect  you  will  lose  no  time  in  making  my 
mind  (which  God  knows  has  been  harassed  enough  these  six  months) 
easy,  and  comply  with  my  wishes,  that  I  may  get  into  the  country, 
to  avoid,  if  nothing  else,  the  public  gaze.  I  keep  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  do  with  it  what  I  please,  if  not  attended 
to  by  you  ;  but  of  this  I  do  not,  cannot  doubt,  when  I  consider  all 
things. 

"  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

v  (Signed)  k<  Mart  Anne  Clarke.'5 
"  "Westbourne-place,  Sloane  Square. 
"To  Col,  Wardle,  May  14,  1809." 

Now  setting  aside  the  suspicious  appearance  of  Co* 
lonel  Wardle  under  a  fictitious  name,  the  protection 
of  Miss  Brown  alias  Miss  Davies  while  he  was  "aveng- 
ing the  insulted  virtue  of  wedded  love,"  and  all  the 
other  disgraceful  traits  of  character  that  occurred  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plot  and  its  execution,  after  comparing 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  particularly  the  pas- 
sages in  italics  which  the  colonel  was  ashamed  to 
publish,  with  the  substance  of  his  examination  as  to  his 
visits  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  to  his  sources  of  information, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  honour  or  veracity  ?  His 
prevarication  when  questioned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  number  of  times  that  he  had  seen 
Mrs.  Clarke,  for  two  or  three  days  before,  was  so  gross 
as  to  trespass  oa  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  and  excite 
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the  indignation  of  the  public.  But  it  was  little  suspect- 
ed that  he  had  already  given  her  a  hundred  pounds 
for  her  letters,  and  that  she  was  pledged  to  give  evidence^ 
enough  to  turn  out  the  commander  in  chief.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  the  colonel  reconciles  the  disclo- 
sures contained  in  the  above  letter,  with  his  assertion  in 
the  house  of  commons,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Perceval  "  that  he  never  had  any  negotiation  with  Mrs. 
Clarke  about  letters  in  his  life."  It  is  evident  that  all 
the  stories  that  he  told  about  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, all  the  apologies  that  he  made  for  running  away 
•with  Mrs.  Clarke's  letters,  amounting  to  nearly  one 
third  of  his  evidence,  are  shameless  and  desperate  false- 
hoods. For  Mrs.  Clarke  to  appear  night  after  night  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  with  pre-concerted  lies,  was  com- 
paratively venial ;  but  for  a  senator,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
patriot,  to  come  deliberately  forward,  and  emulate  her 
wickedness,  is  unexampled,  except  in  the  history  of  Co- 
lonel Wardle ;  "none  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

After  the  late  discoveries,  it  is  not  easy  to  read  the 
compliments  paid  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Lord  Folkstone 
to  the  manliness  and  the  disinterestedness  of  their  honour- 
able friend,  without  feeling  for  the  accuser  of  Lord 
Melville  some  degree  of  regret,  and  at  the  noble  prophet 
more  than  usual  indignation  ;  the  former  judged  from 
appearances,  but  the  latter  was  at  least  aware  that  the 
colonel's  visits  to  his  fair  informant  were  more  frequent 
than  they  ought  to  be. 

So  far  from  the  colonel  being  influenced  by  a  wish  to 
serve  his  country  by  pursuing  an  enquiry,  of  which  the 
evidence  had  incidentally  fallen  into  his  hands,  it  appears 
that  he  was  on  the  alert  in  search  of  information,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  reward  promised  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  not  the  disclosure  of  truth,  but  the  production  of 
whatever  evidence  might  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
Duke's  disgrace.  That  the  enquiry  led  to  important 
and  extraordinary  discoveries,  does  no  credit  to  the  pa- 
triotism or  sagacity  of  thg  colonel,  for  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  investigation  he  could  have  no  suspicion  that  the 
letters  produced  by  Nicholis  were  in  existence.  The 
consideration  that  much  of  the  subsequent  matter  that  in- 
fluenced the  opinion  of  the  house,  was  never  in  Mrs. 
Clarke's  possession,  or  was  at  that  time  beyond  her  reach, 
is  of  great  importance  in  forming  an  estimate  of  her 
conduct.  When  she  pledged  herself  to  produce  as  much 
evidence  as  would  **  turn  him  out"  Mr.  Wardle  must 
have  known  the  full  extent  of  what  would  really  impli- 
cate the  Duke,  independent  of  her  verbal  corroboration; 
lie  must  have  known  that  this  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
his  charges,  and  by  the  above  condition,  therefore,  he 
bound  her  to  fill  up  the  required  measure  of  evidence 
with  oral  testimony  quantum  svfficit.  Such  are  his  feelings 
of  honour,  and  such  his  principles  of  justice! 

His  criminality  might  indeed  be  somewhat  palliated, 
by  the  supposition  that  he  was  himself  the  dupe  of  Ma- 
jor Dodd,  and  trusted  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to  Mrs. 
Clarke;  but  the  man  who  could  thus  be  drawn,  without 
enquiry,  into  the  snares  of  a  contemptible  adventurer, 
must  be  an  ideot  or  a  lunatic.  Nor  will  an  excuse  of 
this  kind  justify,  though  it  may  explain,  the  motives  that 
urged  to  cooperation  with  the  supposed  instrument 
of  princely  revenge. 

As  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has  substantiated  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Wright,  as  the  evidence  is  before  the  public,  and 
has  since  its  appearance  been  corroborated  by  many  col- 
lateral circumstances,  and  as  the  conclusions  that  we 
should  draw  are  the  same  as  must  occur  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  we  shall  only  ask 
whether,  after  the  knowledge  that  we  now  possess  of 
Colonel  Wardle's  character,  he  really  expects  that  any 
one  should  put  his  affidavit  in  competition  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stokes.  Even  supposing  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  responsibility,  every  motive  of  interest  or 
ambition,  the  hope  of  defeating  his  creditor's  claim,  and 
the  fear  pf  losing  his  popularity,  must  have  had  a  tenden- 
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cy  to  bias  his  testimony,  and  purchase  present  security 
at  the  risk  cf  future  infamy.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Stokes 
no  motive  of  perjury  has  been  shown. 

But  if  the  evidence  of  thajt  gentleman  be  true,  the  de- 
fendant in  Wright's  action  must  have  been  guilty  of 
perjuiiy.  That  truth  is  a  stranger  to  his  tongue,  no 
man  who  compares  his  testimony  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  the  information  that  has  since  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  world,  will  dispute:  and  it  is  surely  not 
uncharitable  to  conclude  that  he,  who  before  a  tribunal 
so  awful  as  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  a  subject  so 
important  as  the  late  enquiry,  would  be  guilty  of  gross 
and  deliberate  falsehood,  would  be  restrained  from  per- 
jury by  no.  sentiments  of  fear,  of  honour,  or  religion. 

In  the  management  of  his  plans  he  has  indeed  b«en 
miserably  unfortunate.  Had  he  possessed  common  pru- 
dence, he  might  at  the  present  moment  have  been  the 
idol  of  British  admiration,  the  elected  champion  of  the 
people,  and  the  object  of  respectful  consideration  to  the 
principals  of  every  political  party.  Had  the  claim  of 
Wright  been  otherwise  than  perfectly  legal,  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  he  sanctioned  the  negotiations  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  by  his  presence ;  a  tradesman,  if  he  did 
not  absolutely  expect  the  payment  of  his  bill  from  the. 
apparent  friend  of  such  a  lady,  when  that  friend  was  a 
man  of  supposed  fortune,  and  a  member  of  parliament, 
would  feel  at  least  a  persuasion  that  no  gentleman  would 
commit  himself  by  accompanying  5.  courtezan  to  make 
purchases,  unless  he  had  some  idea  that  they  were  not 
too  extensive  for  her  circumstances.  Twelve  hundred 
pounds,  setting  aside  the  absolute  promise,  was  a  trifling 
remuneration  to  Mrs.  Clarke  for  the  services  she  had 
rendered  him;  and  surely  even  the  colonel  will  not 
have  the  impudence  to  say,  that  no  pecuniary  assistance 
was  either  promised  or  implied  in  return  for  her  evidence, 
or  that,  had  the  demand  of  Wright  been  successfully 
resisted,  she  would  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  subsequent  liberality. 
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The  ridiculous  letters  of  Lord  Folkstone  only  prove 
that  his  lordship  is  a  much  more  entertaining  personage 
as  a  senator  than  as  a  correspondent.      A  man  of  sense 
or  feeling  would  have  made  a  better  use  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
without  descending  to  confidence  so  childish,  and  inti- 
macy so  familiar,  as  that  disclosed  in  his  correspondence. 
His  late  affair  with  General  Ciavering  is  more  ridiculous 
than  any  thing  that  the  genius  of  Fielding  has  conceived. 
"We  think  it  plain   that  General  Ciavering  was  as  much 
afraid  of  the  rencontre  as  his  lordship;  he  proposes  to 
fight  with  pistols  muzzle  to  muzzle,  merely  that  he  may 
frighten  his  antagonist  into  an  apology.  That  the  manoeuvre 
succeeds  is   pretty  evident ;  but,  in  the  struggle  between 
fear  and  shame,  he  makes  a  feeble  declaration  of  defiance. 
The  general  becomes  suddenly  cool,  and  the  dispute  is 
compromised  by  a  form  of  mutual   retraction.      Lord 
Folkstone  has  now  the  consolation  of  reflecting  on  his 
expression  of  sorrow  for  having  offended  a  convicted 
liar,  and  on  his  escape  from   personal  danger  by  an 
unworthy  subterfuge.     If  his   mode  of  explanation  be 
admitted,  there  is  an  end  to  duelling;  we  may  abuse 
an  individual  in  any  terms  that  we  please,  and  then  as- 
sure him  that  as  we  were  not  aware  of  the  paper  falling 
into  his  hands,  we  could  have  no  intention  to  offend  him. 
But  even  the  'meanness  of  Folkstone  is  less  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  fatuity  of  Ciavering.  In  his  situation,  silence 
alone  was  becoming,  and  if  he  thought  Lord  Folkstone 
a  proper  object  of  revenge,  why  did  he  not  likewise  send 
a  challenge  to  Mr.  Wynne  ? 

There  are  some  other  characters,  to  whom  their  con- 
nection with  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been  equally  unfortunate  to 
their  interests  and  reputation.  The  city  bookseller  has  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public ;  but  if  we  mistake  not, 
there  is  a  note  in  the  possession  of  Giiiet,  the  printer,  of 
a  nature  still  more  curious  than  any  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Riyal  Princes.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  ex- 
plain ourselves.  But  if  the  reader  supposes  him  writing 
to  an  authoress  in  the  following  manner,  and  substitute* 
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a  less  decent  monosyllable   for  volumes,  &c.  &c.  he  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  knight's  morality. 

"Pear  Madam, 
11  I  am  at  least  as  good  a  (publisher)   as  *****  or  *  *  *  *, 
and  flatter  myself  I  do  thiols  as  well  as  any  man  ;  now  I'll  give  you 
one  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  volume,  fifty  for  the  next,  and  tv>en« 
tv-five  for  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  send  me  word  whether  you  agree. 

"Yours  affectionately,  &c." 

Since  the  suppression  of  her  book,  for  which  she 
received  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  she  has  resided  partly  at  Hampstead, 
and  partly  at  Putney ;  attending  to  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  and  relieved  by  the  occasional  visits  of  the 
gallant  Mr.  Gillet,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Gillet  there 
have  been  more  than  one  battle  heroic  on  the  subject 
on  the  stairs  of  the  printing-office.  But  this  Mr.  Gillet  will 
say  is  private  scandal,  and  we  shall  therefore  leave  him 
to  enjoy  his  Saturday's  excursion  unmolested. 

The  following  are  among  the  many  contradictions 
wdiich  took  place  during  the  investigation  and  afterwards. 

I. 

Q.  How  long  might  your  visit  be  on  the  first  of  December  with 
Major  Dodd,  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  is,  how  long  did  you  continue  that 
day  in  Wright's  warehouse  ? 

Colonel  fPardle's  Answer.     Perhaps  half  an  hour,  or  more. 

Major  Do rld's  Answer.  But  a  few  minutes,  not  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

II. 

1.  Q.  You  had  both  Mr.  Glennie,  and  Major  Dodd  here,  during  the 
trial  ? 

A.  I  had  not.     Neither  of  them  were  subpoenaed  by  me. 

2.  Q.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  Mnjor  Dodd  was  not  sub- 
poenaed to  any  particular  fact,  but  merely  to  contradict  ? 

A>  I  subprrnaed  him  from  his  being  present  at  Wright's  ware- 
house. 

III. 

1.  Q.  Did  Colonel  Wardle  never  tell  you  that  Mr3.  Clarke  was  in 
embarrassed  circumstances  ? 

Major  Dodd.  I  recollect  Colonel  Wardle  telling  me  that  Mrs.  Clarke 
wanted  money, 

Q.  What  to  pay  her  way  with  the  butcher  and  baker  f 
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Major  Dodd.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  she  could  not  have  gone  on  the  tour 
(to  the  Martello  towers)  until  her  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  re. 
lieved  by  Colonel  Wardle,  by  an  advance  of  one  hundred  pounds  ? 

Major  Dodd,  I  know  of  nothing  that  impeded  her  on  that  score. 

2.  Q.  Coi.  Wardle  you  know  is  a  family  man:  you  could  not  think 
he  gave  it  to  her  for  any  improper  purposes.  What  did  you  under- 
stand he  gave  the  money  for  ? 

A .  I  understood  it  was  to  pay  her  butcher  and  baker,  otherwise  she 
could  net  accompany  us. 

IV. 

1.  Q.  Was  the  style  of  furnishing  such  as  impressed  you  with  an  idea 
of  its  being  expensive  ? 

Major  Dodd    I  can't  say  whether  it  did  or  not. 

2.  Q.  But  you  thought  it  expensive  ? 

Major  Doad.  Yes,  I  certainly  conceived  the  furniture  was  expen* 
sive, 

V. 

I..  Q.  During  the  enquiry,  was  Colonel  Wardle  satisfied  with  Mrs. 
Clarke's  evidence  ? 

Major  Dodd.   I  believe  he  was. 

2.  Q.  (Immediately  after  the  preceding  one,)  Then  she  gave  him 
ample  sat  is!  action? 

Major  Dodd.  I  don't  think  sh^e  did. 

VI. 

1 .  Q.  You  took  no  interest  in  the  enquiry  that  was  going  on  ? 
Major  Dodd.  Nu  wore  .than  any  other  indifferent  person. 

2.  "  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  conversation  we  had  this  morningv 
and  which  had  for  its  object  the  pure  honor  and  Interest  of  our 
country,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  every  individual,  who  is  as- 
sisting in  the  great  cause,  is  entitled  not  only  to  our  private,  but  to- 
public  protection." Major  Dudd's  Letter  to  Colonel  Wardle. 

VII. 

1.  Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  give  Colonel  Wardle  assistance  and 
information  upon  that  enquiry,  and  did  he  not  receive  it  as  such  ? 

Major  Dodd.    I  saw  him  frequently  upon  it. 

2.  Q.  Were  not  your  communications  very  frequent  on  that  sub- 
ject ? 

Major  Dodd.  Not  very  frequent. 

VIII. 
lf  Q.  Did  not  Colonel  Wardle  take  her  upon  that  expedition  (to  the 
gftfartello  Towers)  for  the  express  purpose  of  picking  out  of  her  all  the 
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information  that  he  could,  relative  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  ? 

%Mr.  Glennie.  He  expected  to  get  from  her  that  information  which 
might  he  useful  in  the  meditated  enquiry. 

Q.  Did  not  you  always  think  Mrs.  Clarke's  evidence  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Colonel  Wardle  in  the  prosecution  of  his  en* 
quiry  ? 

Jrlajor  Dodd.  I  always  thought  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  of 
consequence  to  Colonel  Wardle. 

2.  "  It  was  urged  by  your  lordship  against  me,  that  I  had  given 
Mrs.  Clarke  one  hundred  pounds,  which  your  lordship  considered  a 
bonus  for  her  testimony:  in  this  your  lordship  acted  under  a  mis- 
conception, the  money  so  given  was  upon  condition  she  took  with  her 
into  the  country  her  papers.  It  teas  her  documents  I  then  wanted  to 
possess,  and  »ot  her  testimony." 

IX. 

I.  I  stated  to  him  (Wright)  in  express  terms,  that  Colonel  Wardle 
could  do  nothing/or  him. 

2.'*WiIlyou  after  seeing  Mr.  Wright  the  Upholsterer,  in  Rathbone- 
place,  meet  Major  Dodd,  and  myself,  at  Fladong's  hotel, about  a  quarter 
before  twelve  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  prevail  upon  Mr. 
Wright  to  let  Mrs.  Clarke  know  that  he  will  be  satisfied  to  wait  till 
the  end  of  next  month." Wardle'i  Letter  to  Mr.  Glennie. 


That  though  the  Duke  of  York  was  guilty  of  the 
charges  adduced  against  him,  his  accuser  was  a  ****e, 
and  the  principal  evidence  a  woman  more  infamous  than 
would  be  easily  found,  even  among  the  female  favourites 
of  Major  Dodd,  is  the  position  that  our  preceding  ob- 
servations are  intended  to  enforce.  The  English  con- 
sidered as  a  nation  are  sanguine  in  their  views,  and 
hasty  in  their  resolves  ;  and  if  the  hasty  narrative  that  we 
have  given,  have  no  other  merit  or  utility,  it  may  at 
least  impress  upon  the  majority  of  readers  the  conclusion 
that  the  virtues  most  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  pow- 
erful people,  are  calmness  of  decision  and  moderation  in 
its  anger  and  its  gratitude. 
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IT  is  impossible  for  a  professional  man  acquainted  with 
the  artifices  of  quackery,  not  to  be  irresistibly  impressed 
with  a  conviction,  that  the  life  of  a  patient  is  of  no  value 
with  an  empiric,  when  placed  in  competition  with  his 
emolument.  As  the  most  violent  remedies  often  afford 
only  a  temporary  relief,  but  ultimately  aggravate  the 
disorder  that  they  were  intended  to  cure,  the  latter  of 
these  effects  does  not  prevent  a  regular  nostrum-monger 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  former ;  and  we  are  firmly 
convinced,  that  if  any  one  of  the  modern  tribe  of  quacks 
were  assured  that  by  selling  a  five  shilling  bottle  of  his 
poison  to-day,  he  should  cause  the  death  of  a  fellow 
creature  to-morrow,  he  would  rather  hazard  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  than  the  loss  of  the  reward. 

The  greatest  security  of  the  patient  is  the  responsibility 
of  his  physician.  Every  regular  member  of  the  faculty 
has  not  only  a  moral,  but  a  professional  character  to  lose  : 
if  he  feels  no  sympathy  for  his  patient,  he  has  at  least  some 
consideration  for  himself,  and  every  motive  of  interest  or 
ambition  must  excite  him  to  an  active  and  conscientious 
exercise  of  his  skill ;  but  what  security  of  this  kind  has 
any  one,  in  trusting  to  the  nostrum  of  a  quack?  The  pro- 
prietors of  such  compositions  are  usually  men  whom 
poverty  has  rendered  desperate,  whose  connections  and 
whose  modes  of  life  are  utterly  unknown,  and  with  whom 
their  patients  have  seldom  a  personal  intercourse.  Such 
persons  as  these  may  murder  in  security  ;  their  patients  are 
too  far  divided  from  each  other  to  mingle  their  com- 
plaints, and  detection  and  disgrace  are  too  familiar  to  be 
expected  with  fear,  or  borne  with  impatience.  If  tbey 
do  not  succeed  in  one  part  of  the  country,  they  can  travel 
to  another,  and  if  they  again  be  disappointed,  the  agency 
of  Ward  and  Barclay  will  save  them  the  necessity  of  a 
personal  appearance  on  the  stage. 
vol.  i.  t 
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The  majority  of tbose  quacks  who  figure  in  the  column* 
of  our  daily  papers,  have  been  shopmen  to  druggists, 
or  footboys  to  some  regular  physician.  Having  been  em- 
ployed in  making  up  a  favourite  prescription  from  the 
recipe  of  his  master,  a  personage  of  this  description  sa- 
gaciously supposes  that  what  is  good  for  one  may  be 
good  for  another,  and  immediately  commences  practi- 
tioner on  his  own  account,  by  advertising  it  as  an  infal- 
lible specific  for  every  disorder  with  which  human  nature 
can  be  afflicted.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  these 
compositions  are  of  such  a  quality  that  though  when  given 
in  proper  doses,  and  under  judicious  restrictions,  they 
might  be  productive  of  benefit  in  some  particular  disease, 
yet  when  administered  incautiously,  in  a  different  state  of 
constitution,  or  for  a  different  affection  of  the  body,  they 
are  productive  of  immediate  death  or  lingering  anguish;  the 
Tasteless  Ague  Drop,  (a  solution  of  arsenic,)  for  instance, 
may  in  doses  of  a  few  minims,  and  in  particular  cases 
have  a  very  beneficial  and  powerful  effect,  but  when  (as 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  every  quack  medicine,) 
it  is  taken  In  larger  doses,  or  by  persons  of  a  delicate  and 
peculiar  constitution,  the  consequences  of  its  administra- 
tion are  proportionably  injurious. 

The  most  common  quack  medicines  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead,  [via1.  Tab.  I.  No.  1.) 
if  it  be  taken  incautiously  produces  stranguary :  Godfrey's 
Cordial,  (Tab.  II.  No.  2.)  which  contains  a  quantity  of 
opium,  has  in  all  probability  killed  as  many  children 
as  the  convulsions  it  was  designed  to  cure  ;  and  Gowland's 
JLotion,  (Tab.  I.)  of  which  the  efficacy  depends  on  its  pro- 
portion of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  not  less  dangerous  be- 
cause it  is  confined  to  external  application. 

The. cupidity  of  quacks  is  scarcely  less  detestable  than 
their  want  of  principle  :  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
the  profit  on  their  floating  capital,  [that  is,  exclusive  of 
the  stamps,  the  price  of  the  bottle,  &c.  which  are  of  in- 
tegral value  independant  of  the  sale)  is,  after  paying  the 
expences  of  advertisements,  about  sixteen  hundred  per 
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cent.  Dr.  Broduni  who  came  to  England  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  indigence,  retired  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.  Nor  is  the  success  of  that  person  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  his  competitors  :  if  the  genera- 
tion of  quacks  appear  as  a  body  miserably  poor,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  one  half  of  them  are  new  adventurers, 
and  that  the  rest  are  as  profligate  as  they  are  avaricious  : 
the  wealth  which  is  acquired  by  fraud  is  squandered 
in  folly,  and  the  fruits  of  a  thousand  murders  are  dissipated 
in  a  single  debauch. 

While  there  are  purchasers  of  nostrums  there  will  be  no 
want  of  quacks  to  manufacture  them.  The  destruction  of 
quackery  depends  on  the  public,  whose  health  it  en- 
dangers, and  whose  property  it  steals :  let  every  one  ab- 
stain from  these  potions  till  he  be  actually  weary  of  his 
life,  and  the  regular  practitioners  will  no  longer  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  rewards  that  are  due  to  learning, 
perseverance,  and  integrity,  monopolized  by  the  vulgar, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  unprincipled.  If  there  be  any  folly 
(says  a  medical  writer)  more  deplorable  than  another,  it  is 
that  of  flying  to  quackery  for  relief  from  disease,  while  we 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
health  :  it- is  like  praying  for  length  of  days  while  we 
are  swallowing  poison,  or  losing  the  right  eye  in  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  the  left. 

As  we  have  not  thought  the  gentleman  to  whose  me- 
moirs these  observations  are  preliminary,  worth  the  trouble 
of  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  we  are  unable  to  immortalize  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  or  to  say  any  thing  either  to  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  his  parents.  When  a  journeyman 
apothecary,  in  which  character  he  entered  on  the  the  atre  of 
life,  he  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Jilks  de  joie  of 
Dublin,  among  whom  his  master's  business  principally 
laid,  for  the  neatness  with  which  he  folded  the  envelopes 
of  his  pills  and  powders.  Through  the  influence  of  a 
fortunate  prostitute,  whose  afflictions  he  had  alleviated  in 
her  days  of  indigence,  he  was  established  in  the  High- 
street,  Dublin,  in  a  snug  apothecary's  shop  :  the  real,  or 
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imaginary  virtues  of  his "  matrimonial  pills,"  obtained  him 
an  extensive  practice,  and  in  a  short  while  he  was  able 
to  engage  an  elegant  house,  furnished  on  the  principles  of 
Graham,  supplied  with  Paphian  baths,  celestial  beds,  and 
stimulating  pictures. 

But  his  extravagance  was  as  unbounded  as  his  emolu- 
ments were  great.  Accident  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  female,  whose  beauty  was  only  equalled 
by  her  dexterity  at  cards.  She  had  no  objection  to  a  rich 
protector,  and  aware  of  his  own  embarrassments  he  was 
anxious  to  become  the  sharer  of  her  winnings  ;  for  some 
time  they  lived  together  in  tolerable  harmony,  but  the 
tricks  of  the  lady  being  discovered,  and  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties of  the  doctor  rendering  it  impossible  that  he  should 
remain  in  Dublin,  he  thought  proper  to  take  an  abrupt 
leave  of  his  patients  and  his  creditors,  and  embark  for 
England,  resigning  the  fair  partner  of  his  medical  esta- 
blishment to  the  protection  of  the  celebrated  Conolly. 

About  the  year  1794,  we  find  him  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  money-lender,  in  St.  Anne's  lane,  St.  Martin's-le- 
grand.  It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  a  fugitive  from 
his  country,  on  account  of  debt,  should  offer  to  supply 
others  with  an  article  of  which  he  was  himself  so  much  in 
want.  But  of  the  businesses  in  which  mankind  are  en- 
gaged, that  of  which  Dr.  Senate  is  so  bright  an  ornament 
is  established  with  the  most  trifling  capital ;  the  object  of 
a  money-lender  is  not  so  often  to  discount  bills,  at  an 
enormous  premium,  as  to  keep  them  altogether.  On- 
some  pretence  or  other,  he  procures  the  applicant  for 
ready  money  to  leave  his  securities  till  his  partner  be 
consulted,  or  till  he  has  time  to  investigate  their  value  ; 
as  soon  as  he  has  gained  possession  of  a  decent  number 
of  these  billsj  and  is  able  to  convert  them  into  money, 
which  can  seldom  be  done  without  a  loss  of  nearly  one 
half,  he  decamps  with  the  spoils  of  public  credulity. 
It  requires  indeed  great  "  management"  to  "  put  off"  the- 
owners  of  the  bills,  till  his  plan  is  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion, and  still  greater  address  to  convert  them  into 
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cash, (which  can  seldom  be  done,  but  by  purchasing  goods 
of  an  embarrassed   tradesman  who  is  not  unwilling:  to 
venture  on  their  acceptance  inpayment,)  and  by  pledging 
the  goods  thus  obtained,  or  reselling  them  at  less  than 
half  their  value.     That  the  doctor  pursued  a  system  of 
this  kind,  that  on  the  pretence  of  a  country  excursion  he 
fled    to    the   coast,   with  an  intention  of  departing  for 
the    continent,     that    he   was    pursued  and  apprehend- 
ed by  his  creditors,  and  was  discharged  on  its  appear- 
ing that  the   particular  bill    on    which  the  pursuit  wa  s 
made  was  still  in  his  possession,  (though  concealed  in  the 
stuffing  of  his  cravat)  are  circumstances  which  it  might 
perhaps  be  libellous  to  record.     We  shall  accompany  him 
therefore  to  the  house    of  a  Mr.  Wills  in  Cecil-street, 
where  he  lay  perdu  till  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors  had 
abetted :  Wills  had  formerly  been  valet  to  a  nobleman T 
but  he  now  exercised  the  profession  of  a  quack,  and  from 
him  the  doctor  learned  the  composition  of  the  Paraguay 
Tooth  Powder,  which  he  afterwards  dispensed  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  of  which  he  sold  the  formula  to  one 
Turtle,  a  medicine  vendor,  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ; 
a  price  like  this  for  a  dentifrice  composed   of  chalk  and 
rose  pink,  is  sufficient  to  testify  the  facility  of  extensive 
depredations  in  this  "  line  of  business."     But  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  a  negociation  between  our  hero  and  the  same 
Mr.  Turtle,  was  actually  on  foot,  for  the   purchase  of 
"  Velno's  Vegetable  Pills,"  at  the  price  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.    The  negociation  was  not  satisfactorily  conclud- 
ed, for  Mr.  T.  who  appears  to  have  had  some  little  feel- 
ing of  honesty,  happening  to  discover  that  these   "  Vege- 
table Pills,"  were  composed  of  mercury,  refused  to  have 
any  further  conversation  with  their  inventor. 

He  again  had  recourse  to  his  trade  of  money-lending, 
and  as  the  necessitous  are  seldom  cautious,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  applicants.  He  might  soon  have 
become  a  formidable  rival  of  John  King,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  retention  of  some  bills,  with  which  CoUfciel 
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Whaley  had  entrusted  him  for  the  purpose  of  negocia- 
tion.  The  colonel  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  by  the 
usual  modes  of  evasion,  but  his  patience  being  at  length 
exhausted,  he  applied  to  his  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Senate 
appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

On  the  production  of  the  bills  however  before  the  com- 
missioners, it  was  found  that  they  were  not  indorsed , 
and  the  commission  was  ordered  by  the  chancellor  to 
be  superseded. 

Among  other  property,  of  which  the  messenger  ob- 
tained possession  under  the  commission,  were  some  gold 
watches,  which  the  doctor  had  intended  for  exportation 
to  India  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Stoke,  the  mate  of 
an  Indiaman,  who  married  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Senate.  The 
doctor  petitioned  the  chancellor  for  the  restoration  of  the 
valuables  obtained  under  the  commission,  specifying  the 
watches  in  particular,  but  tb.e  petition  being  opposed 
by  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Whaley,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  what  grounds  may  be  easily  conjectured, 
refused  to  interfere,  and  left  him  to  recover  his  property 
if  he  chose,  by  an  action  of  trover. 

After  disposing  of  his  effects,  and  paying  the  expences 
of  legal  proceedings,  he  found  that  his  whole  possessions 
amounted  to  about  thirty  pounds.  In  this  situation  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  He  at  length  determined  on  expending 
the  money  on  printing  and  advertising  a  new  treatise  on 
Female  Complaints,  which  should  rival  the  impudence 
of  Brodum,  and  the  indecency  of  Solomon. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  this  farrago  of  obscenity 
and  ignorance,  without  insulting  the  modesty  of  our 
female  readers :  we  shall  merely  observe,  therefore,  that 
its  great  purpose  is  to  recommend  the  Aromatic  Lozenges 
of  Steel  as  infallible  in  every  disease  to  which  the  virgin 
and  the  matron  can  be  subject ;  that  its  author  endeavours 
to  explain  what  is  necessary  to  be  known,  in  language 
^better  adapted  tothe  brothel  than  the  closet;  and  that  it. 
represents  the  female  world  as  in  general  lascivious  to  a 
degree  of  which  the  male  creation  can  have  no  idea.  The 
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doctor  insists  with  great  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
"  long  continued  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  his 
medicines,"  and  informs  us,  with  a  modesty  and  liberality 
peculiar  to  himself,that  "  half  a  guinea  from  a  person  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  more,  will  be  received  with  the  most 
attentive  consideration."  The  success  of  his  lozenges 
in  female  complaints  is  testified  by  about  a  dozen  letters, 
the  greater  part  of  them  without  dates  or  names.  Of 
these  productions  let  the  reader  take  a  specimen. 

"  Sir, 
<{  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  send  me  another  large  box  of 
your  lozenges,  for  -which  I  enclose  the  money.  I  have  taken  two  gui- 
nea boxes,  and  am  very  much  amended  in  health,  and  I  mean  to  take 
a  third  box  of  them  in  order  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  ;  I  have  very 
little  remains  of  any  illness,  and  am,  &c.  &c." 

That  the  book  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  is 
extremely  probable.  Obscenity  is  sure  to  find  purcha- 
sers ;  and  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  and  depraved  is  ex- 
cited by  the  ingenious  device  of  selling  the  pamphlets 
in  an  envelope,  of  which  it  is  requested  that  "  the  seal 
may  not  be  broken  by  any  but  females."  But  the  profits 
of  the  sale,  considerable  as  they  must  have  been,  were  of 
no  importance  in  comparison  with  the  circulation  of  the 
cases;  and  that  no  female  may  be  at  a  loss  on  what  oc- 
casions to  apply,  he  has  inserted  the  subjoined  table,  and 
iutroduced  it  by  an  assertion  that "  he  has  found  the  Steel 
Lozenges  invariably  efficacious  in  the  symptoms  oc- 
casioned by  female  irregularities,  &c." 

Nausea  and  vomiting  Heat  and  pain,  with  a  degree  of 
Wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels        moisture    *****  t 

Indigestion  Dimness  of  sight 

Loss  of  appetite  Confusion  of  sight 


t  Hiatus  valde  defendus 
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Weakness  of  sight,  with  a  sense  of  Pains  in  the  Loins 

weight  over  the  eye-lids  Difficulty  of  breathing 

Palpitations  of  the  heart  Heat  of  urine 

Lowness  of  spirits  Alternate  flushings  of  heat  and 

Swelling  of  the  belly,  as  if  puffed  chillness 

up  with  wind  Gelutinous  or    fleshy   substance  i 

Swelling  of  the  legs,  feet,  and  discharged 

ancles  Tremors 

Rumbling  noise  in  the  inside  of  the  Faintings 

body.  Watching 

Pains  in  the  Head  Agitation 

Limbs  Anxiety 

, Belly  Frightful  dreams,  &c.  &c, 

— Back 

What  does  the  doctor  mean  by  a  rumbling  noise  in 
the  belly?  Perhaps  he  remembers  the  story  of  James 
Buchanan,  with  whom  a  courtier  having  bet  a  wager  that 
he  could  not  complete  a  couplet  of  which  he  should 
give  him  the  first  line,  and  having  proposed  for  the  ex- 
periment 

My  belli/  rumbled,  and  then  I     *     *    *    * 

Buchanan  immediately  replied, 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

Perhaps  the  last  line  might  be  applied  correctly  to  the 
doctor  s  patients! 

Since  the  removal  of  Messrs.  Parsons,  the  publishers 
of  this  treatise,  from  Ludgate-hill,  the  doctor  has  resided 
chiefly  in  Bloomsbury,  where  he  has  again  appeared,  not 
only  as  a  medical  adviser, but  in  the  equally  familiar  cha- 
ractor  of  a  money-lender.  Profuse,  and  yet  vulger  in 
his  habits,  his  life  is  a  constant  alternation  of  beggary  and 
extravagance.  One  Price,  originally  an  attorney's  clerk, 
is  the  principal  instrument  of  his  deceptions,  which  are 
practiced  with  less  success  than  ingenuity. 

If  the  Treatise  on  Female  Complaints  be  bad,'the  Me- 
dical Monitor,  written  since  his  removal  to  Southamp- 
ton-row is  abominable.    When  we  expressed  ourselves 
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in  terms  of  considerable  warmth  against  the  productions 
of  Brodum  and  Solomon,  we  bad  no  idea  that  their  infa- 
my could  be  exceeded.  But  Dr.  Senate  .has  convinced 
us  of  our  mistake  :  the  Medical  Monitor  is,  in  fact,  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  obscenity,  and  its  pages'  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  an  explanation  of  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Tissot.  "  Filo 
xy l\^o  flaccid  im  veretrum,  omnisqtte  erectionis  impotens, 
semen  quidem  ncqite  solicilatum  tfiuere  si.uit,  tkquaquam 
vere  ejaculat :  udco  ceterum  immpiutum  et  ret  factum,  ut 
ocidi  de.sexu  xixjudicuri possint" 

The  doctor  defends  his  indecency  of  description  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  ;  but  if  he  had  read  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buifon  he  would  have  seen  that-  it  is  possible  to 
be  communicative  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  without 
relaxing  from  the  rigid  frigidity  of  philosophical  language. 
There  was  no  occasion,  in  describing  the  consequences 
of  secret  vice,  to  insert  the  letter  of  a  husband,  whose 
*'  wife  for  M'm9  was  a  virgin  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
after  the  union,"  or  to  describe  the  modus  titiUandi,  re- 
sorted to  by  -female  salacity  ;  and,  even  admitting,  that 
digressions  of  this  kind  were  not  rota'!}-  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose  of  his  work,  it  would  be  as  well  lor  tiie 
doctor  to  consider  whether  the  number  of  those  who 
are  corrupted  by  his  information,  be  not  greater  than 
those  who  are  reformed  by  his  admonition. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  vale- 
tudinarian, that  the  majority  of  quacks  are  devoid  of 
principle,  and  that  these  who  have  any  sensibility  of 
conscience  are  proportiouaUly  ignorant:  that  as  they  are 
without  friends  or  education,  they  have  no  responsibility 
of  character,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  structure  or 
affections  of  the  human  frame;  that  if  their  medicines 
be  really  efficacious,  their  administration  requires  the 
utmost  prurience  and  address;  but    that  i,u  general  they 

VOL.     I.  U 
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are  only  innocent  when  they  are  totally  inefficacious;  and 
that  those  mistakes  which  are  merely  incidental  to  the 
practice  of  the  regular  physician,  are  the  inevitable  at- 
tendants of  empiricism* 


Mr.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR) 

Of  the  Opera-House. 

J.  HERE  are  some  men  so  totally  destitute  of  any  re- 
spectabte:  talents,  or  any  amiable  qualities,  that  the  bio- 
grapher who  endeavours  to  present,  a  faithful  sketch  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  features  is  unwillingly  con- 
demned to  delineate  an  undisguised  and  obtrusive  picture 
of  defer-mitty.  H  is  pleasing  to  the  satirist  to  demon- 
strate by  some  faint  touches  of  deserved  piaise,  that  his 
portraits  are  not  merely  the  caricatures  of  prejudice  or 
passion  ;  but  when  his  duty  compels  inm  to  hold-  up  to 
the  public  notice,   a  character  so  thoroughly  despicable, 

as   that  of  a  King  or  a — :  when   it  is  necessary 

that  he  should  describe  a  man  of  narrow  intellects,  vulgar 
habits,  and.  imperfect  education:  possessed  of  no  principle 
of  honesty  or  sentiments. of  honour  :  without  the  feelings 
of  a  clov,  n,  or  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  cunning  and 
vet  obstmatc  ;  mean,  yet  ostentatious;  insolent  to  a  su- 
perior on  v/hom  his  fortune  may  depend,  yet  willing  to 
truckle  forjhe  loan  of  a  guinea  to  the  meanest  servant  of 
his  acquaintances  ;  it  is  in  vain  that  a  writer  endeavours 
to  discover  some  quality  that  may  palliate  his  vices  and 
excuse  his  errors.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  characters  like 
these,  that  they  frequently  pursue,  by  circuitous  and  dan- 
gerous paths,  the  wry  objects  to  which  the  plain  and 
downright  road  of  honesty  and  truth  would  have  brought 
them  with  facility  ;  without  any  just  or  regular  principle  of 
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action,  their  cunning  only  teaches  the.  persons  whom  it  is 
intended  to  deceive  the  necessity  of  wariness;  their  blus- 
tering, instead  of  confounding  opposition,  only  aggra- 
vates animosity,  and  their  servility  rather  excites  con- 
tempt than  conciliates  esteem. 

The  manager  of  the  Opera,  (to  whom  the  preceding  ob- 
servations are  of  course  irrevalent,)  originally  tilled  the 
office  of  clerk  to  a  banking-house  in  Jermyn-street.  Having 
ina  long  course  of  servitude,  amassed  about  three  thousand 
pounds,  accident  introduced  him  to  Sheridan,  who  agreed, 
on  his  giving  security  for  the  payment  of  that  sum,  and  on 
his  entering  into  a  bond  for  an  additional  advance  at  the 
'  end  of  the  season,  to  admit  him  as  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern. In  November,  1 77.0,  therefore,  h; ;■  appeared  in  the 
treasury,  and  by  the  judicious  employment  of  his  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  discharge  of  small  bills  left  in 
arrear  from  the  preceding  season,  and  the  ostentation 
of  his  promises,  he  contrived  to  procure  credit  from  the 
principal  tradesmen,  who,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
were  considerable  sufferers  by  their  indiscretion.  His 
usual  mode  of  address,  to  those   who  presented  trifling 

demands  was,  "  Weel,  and  what  is  yere  bill  now,  d n 

ye  all  thegether,  ye  wad  ha  been  all  starv'd.  an  it  had'nt 
been  for  me;  I'm  come  here  to  keep  ye  all  fra  starving, 
ye'll  ail  be  paid  now."  His  manner  of  address  accord- 
ed extremely  well  with  his  manner  and  appearance;  for 
even  when  honoured  by  the  visits  of  any  or' the  nobility 
connected  with  the  Opera,  it  was  his  usual  custom  to 
stand  With  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whistling  the  elegant  and  delightful  tune  of 
Moll  of  the  Wood;  In  gross ness  and  vulgarity,  indeed, 
he  still  continues  to  enjoy  an  enviable  pre-eminence. 

After  the  second  season,  he  purchased  the  property  of 
Sheridan,  for  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the 
latter  was  known'  to  be  insolvent,  but  Mr.  Taylor  had 
been  able  to  diffuse  a  very  general  oersuasion  that  he 
was  a  man  of  property,  the  creditors,  therefore,  released 
Sheridan,  and  his  debts  were  transferred  to  Taylor.— 
3 
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Whatever  part  of  the  purchase  money  was  afterwards 
received  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  from  a  stipulated  share 
of  the  receipts  of  the  house.  On  the  third  season,  in  1782, 
our  hero  projected- an  alteration  of  the  theatre,  and  No- 
veschelski  undertook  to  borrow  the  necessary  sum  on 
the  joint  acceptances  of  the  manager  and  himself.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  summer",  17^3.  when  the  bills  lie- 
came  due,  Taylor  was  not  to  be  found.  At  the  instance 
of  Novoschelski,  a  deed  was  prepared  under  eight  trus- 
tees, and  the  holders  of  the  bills  were  induced  (on  what 
grounds  we  are  not  aware)  to  relinquish  their  claims 
on  himself  by  signing  the  deed.  The  retreat  of  Taylor 
was  at  length  discovered,  and  this  paragon  of  managers 
paid  an  involuntary  visit  to  the  Fleet. 

To  ridicule  misfortune,  is  a  crime  of  which  neither  our 
temper  nor  our  habits  permit  us  to  be  guilty  ;  but  the 
circumstances  attending  this  imprisonment  of  Mr.Taylor 
leave  him  no  claim  on  our  compassionate,  forbearance. 
No  man  is  justified  in  undertaking  a  concern  like  that  of 
the  Opera-house,  unless  he  be  in  the  actual  possession  of 
very  considerable  propeity ;  but  when  the  management 
is  undertaken  by  a  person  whose  actual  fortune  would 
scarcely  pay  for  the  scenery  and  the  dresses,  what  are  we 
to  suppose,  but  that  he  is  resolved  by  a  desperate  venture, 
to  grow  rich  at  the  expence  of  his  deluded  creditors.  Of 
all  the  situations  in  which  an  unprincipled  man  may 
practice  swindling  successfully,  that  of  a  manager  is  the 
most  eligible.  If  he  can  procure  credit,  and  cajole  the 
performers  for  a  single  year,  the  receipts  will  remunerate 
him  very  handsomely  for  his  trouble.  He  may  then  bid 
defiance  to  the  victims  of  his  art,  and  take  refuge  in  a 
prison.  His  rambles  may  thus  be  circumscribed,  but 
even  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  all  the  sensual  pas- 
sions can  be  gratified. 

During  the  period  of  his  management,  he  took  into 
"  keeping,"  (as  it  was  then  called)  a  Miss  Prudina, 
whose  mother  lived  with  the  happy  couple  as  house- 
keeper.    Immediately  previous  to  Mr.  Taylor's  removal 
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t©  the  Fleet,  the  lady  fell  dangerously  ill,  avid  wishing  to 
die  an  honest  woman,  implored  her  protector  to  marry  her. 
For  many  weeks  he  eluded  the  request,  but  having  been 
at  Jast  assured  by  her  physician  that  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  recovery,  he  thought,  for  private  reasons,  that 
there  could  be  no  danger  in  compliance,  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor died  a  lew  days  after  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

After  a  probation  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  Fleet, 
he  contrived  (by  means  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  conjecture)  to  procure  his  liberation.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, Brouie,  the  door-keeper,  whenever  he  re- 
ceived a  present  from  the  nobility,  ran  with  his  half 
guinea  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  old  master,  and  but 
for  his  misplaced  attachment,  he  might  have  perished 
of  hunger.  Taylor's  professions  of  gratitude  were 
warm,  and  repeated;  but  he  no  sooner  obtained  his 
liberty,  than  he  discarded  him  on  account  of  his  old  age, 
witnout  returning  his  benefactions,  or  paying  him  the 
arrears  of  his  wages ! 

Of  the  journey  of  Grant,  the  swindler,  into  Norfolk,  of 
the  young  lady  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  devices  of  his  com- 
panion, of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  possessed  of 
her  father's  property,  and  the  cruelty  with  which,  after 
having  stripped  the  old  gentleman  of  his  all,  he  left  him  to 
perish  in  a  work-house,  we  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  re- 
late the  particulars  till  weareahle  to  substantiate  their  cor- 
rectness by  legal  evidence.  Whether  they  have  any  relation 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  or  whether  Ave  are  acquainted  with  any 
other  circumstances  attending  his  career,  may  probably 
be  shewn  in  the  Appendix*  to  our  next  number.  At  pre- 
sent we  shall  only  relate  that  in  the  year  1S03,  the  Mr. 
Ciopl.d,  whom  he  has  since  designated  as  a  swindler,  a 
rascal,  and  a  villain,  found  him  at  Paris  without  shoes  or 
stockings;  cloathed,  and  fed  him  till  his  return  to  Eng% 
land,  and  paid  the  expences  of  his  passage  ;  his  gra- 
titude has  been  nobly  manifested  in  his  behaviour  to  his 
executors. 

Of  his  character,  more  will  be  said   in  the  course  of 
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rt*is  article 5  but.  that  we  may  give  a  connected  view  of 
-he  subject  which  now  occupies  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
scribers, we  shall  merely  state  that  from  171)3  to  180%, 
and  from  1806  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  sole  ina- 
ii3£ ;er  of  the  Opera-house.  Of  bis  ungentlemanly  con- 
duet  to  Mr.  Waters,  a  conduct  disgraceful  to  himself, 
and  injurious  to  the  concern,  our  readers  will  find  a  very 
extraordinary  statement  in  Mr.  W.'s  Opera  G/ass. 

The  Italian  Opera  was  designed  for  the  recreation  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  community,  and  it  differed  from  our 
national  theatres  inasmuch  as  the  funds  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  its  support  before  even  the  entertainment  began, 
leavings  sure  profit  to  the  undertaker.  As  this  profit 
could  not  fail  of  being  verv  lar^e,  the  gift  of  such  mono- 
poly  (for  it  was  decided  that  only  one  establishment  of 
this  kind  should  exist.)  was  one  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  fortunate  holder,  and  in  order  to  render  himself 
deserving  of  It  s  he  very  readily  agreed  to  bind  himself 
under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which  he  con- 
sented to  adhere  to  as  long  as  the  licence  should  be  vested 
Hi  his  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  encourag- 
ing him  to  act  uprightly  and  fairly  by  the  subseribers, 
and  to  induce  him  to  maintain  this  establishment  in  all 
the  spleudour  and  excellence  of  which  it  was  suscepti- 
ble, a  kind  of  understanding  took  place  between  the  ii- 
GSaset  and  the  licensee,  that  the  proprietor  should  not 
be  removed  from  any  capricious  motive,  nor  any  rival 
'..■  "..'.re  be  permitted  to  exist. 

-Such  was  the  state  of  the  Opera  when  "Mr.  Taylor 
opened  his  New  Theatre  in  the  liny  marker,   in  the  year 

The  house  contained  [With  the  addition  of  some  added 
a  few  years  afterwards,,'  one  hundred  and  seventy- four 
boxes,  and  of  these,  the  proprietor  was  allowed  to  lease 
out  sixtyvsix.  Thereby  acquiring  the  means  of  building 
a  theatre,  but  lessenings  at  the  same  time,  tin*  funds  of 
the  Opera.  He  was  also  allowed  to  lessen  the  receipts 
of  the  pit  and  gallery  by  disposing  of  two  hundred 
and   fifty  or  three  hundred  silver  tickets,    sold  each  for 
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one  hundred  pounds,  making  a  sum  of  twenty-five  ■: 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  which,  added  to  sixty*?iii&$ 
thousand,  three  hundred  pounds,  enabled  him  to  com- 
mence this  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand,  three  hundred  pounds;  and 
he,  moreover,  borrowed  on  debentures  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  more,  which  he  charged  on  the  house.  He,  how- 
ever, took  upon  himself,  debts  amounting  to  nearly  se- 
venty thousand  pounds,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  off,  by 
the  incoming  profits.  With  the  subscribers,  he  entered 
into  a  solemn  contract,  not  to  make  the  price  of  a  bos 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  guineas ;  to  bestow 
boxes  upon  ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  and  never  to 
turn  out  one  of  the  possessors  of  a  box,  unless  she  failed 
to  pay  her  rent.  Here,  we  have  a  full  and  clear  view 
of  the  state  of  the  Opera,  from  the  year  1793  to  1504; 
when  Mr.  Taylor,  having  involved  the  whole  con- 
cern in  great  difficulties,  or  rather  himself,  for  th& 
profits  being  in  trustees  hands,  and  going  gradually  to 
liquidate  the  debt,  he  determined  at  once  to  emancipate 
himself  from  what  he  thought  bondage,  and  he  agreed 
to  sell  to  Mr.  Gooid,  seven-sixteenths  of  the  whole 
property,  enabling  himself  thus  to  leave  the  property 
free  of  incumbrance,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  trust  alto- 
gether. 

Mr;  Goold,  however,  stipulated  for  having  the  ma- 
nagement in  his  own  hands,  and  finding,  after  two  years 
that  the  estate  was  not  so  immediately  productive  as  he 
expected,  (and  not  taking  into  due  consideration  the  grc^i 
and  enormous  advantages  that  were  daily  accruing  to  the 
proprietors  from  the  property  boxes,  many  of  the  leases 
falling  in,  in  1817  or  IS,  and  the  whole  (>0  in  1S-25,  as 
well  as  two  hundred  and  tifty  or  three  hundred  sttvei 
tickets,)  determined  to  raise  the  price  of  every  box  sixtv 
guineas,  a  measure  perfectly  unjust,  but  countexjar*  •.■•.:■: 
by  the  possessors  of  property  hoses,  as  those  boxes.al- 
ways  let  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  the 
subscription  boxes. 
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Mr.  Taylor  saw  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Goold,  with  very  great  disapprobation,  and  he  addr<  ss<  i 
himself*  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  the  subscrib- 
ers, called  upon  them  to  resist  the  innovation,  declan  d 
it  from  his  own  knowledge  to  be  unnecessary,  stated  it 
as  likely  to  produce  the  utter  ruin  of  the  property,  and 
marked  it  as  the  most  atrocious  act  of  perfidy,  fraud  and 
injustice  ever  committed,  and  contrary  to  the  solemn 
tenure  by  which  the  license  was  held. 

Mr.  Goold,  however,  after  having  previously  submitted 
the  necessity  of  his  proposed  advance  to  a  committee, 
and  obtained  its  entire  approbation;  (a  measure  which 
has  not  been  followed  by  Mr.  Taylor,)  carried  the  mea- 
sure into  effect,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  profit  of  the 
ensuing  season  was  near  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Not  more,  however,  than  four  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  rise  took  place  so  condemned  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  yet 
he  himself  now  thinks  proper,  in  his  letter  dated  the  22d 
of  November,  of  which  we  extracted  the  most  extraor- 
dinary passages  in  our  last  number,  to  exact  from  every 
lady  an  additional  sixty  guineas  for  her  box,  adding  a 
threat,  that  unless  the  demand  is  complied  with,  he 
will  dispose  of  the  boxes  to  other  candidates,  a  threat 
lie  has  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  removal  from  boxes 
would  have  been^much  more  general,  had  not  the  fears 
of  losing  their  boxes  at  the  Opera  for  ever,  induced  most 
of  the  subscribers  to  submit  to  this  most  unwarrantable 
tax,  rendered  more  galling  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
deliberate  insolence  which  has  attended  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  estimates  his  loss  for  four  years  preceding 
1808,  at  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  nine  pence,  or  nearly 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds  annually. 
He  likewise  estimates  tiie  lo~s  in  ;      thousand 

pounds,  and  in  1#09,  at   four  thousand,    four  hundred, 


*  See  extract  from  his  letter  in  the  Report. 
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and  eighty-eight  pounds,  fourteen  shillings  and  ninepence, 
and  calculates,  that  if  the  house  had  been  insured  at  its 
full  value,  the  loss  ill  these  two  last  years  would  have 
been  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pounds,  fourteen  shillings  and  ninepence. 

Let  us  now  see,  from  the  statements  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  from  their  report  on  these  statements, 
whether,  independent  of  the  question  of  right,  Mr.  Taylor 
has  any  just  claim  on  our  generosity. 

U 

Mr.  Sequin? $  Comparative  Statement  of  Expences  and  Receipts, 


Performers  salaries 

Figurantes 

Chorus  singers 

Band 

Servants,  and  dresses 

Lighting 

Guards 

Carpenters 

£cene  painters 

Wardrobe,  and  property-  *\ 

room  .   J 

Advertising  and  printing 
Copying  music 
Rent,  taxes,  and  insur-  <> 

ances  .  5 

Sundries,    bricklayers,  ^ 

sweeper's  bills,  tick-    > 

ets,  &c.  .  J 

Debts  incurred 


Receipts,  subscriptions 
At  doors 


Performers  in  these  years 


1804  &  1805.  1S05  &  180G.[1S06  &  1S07 


-e  11 700 

1550 
8  SO 

3000 
900 

1100 

soo 

1000 

220 

1610 

350 
310 

3100 


900 

5600 


=£32560 

20020 
12050 

£  32070 

Loss  of  490 
Billington  and 
Grassini,      De 
Hayes  and  La- 
borie,      Vis"a- 


aoni  and  Bra-  boric,  Naldi 
bam 


,£12650 
1850 

780 
3000 

860 
1230 

310 
1350 

650 

3250 

300 

360 

3250 


900 
2560 


.£33280 

19070 
12900 

=f  32600 

Loss   £  686 


Billingtori  am 
Grassint,  D 
Hayes  and  La 


£  13580 
1770 

730 
2800 

890 
10*60 

400 
1050 

270 

1500 

450 
360 

3200 


3  GOO 

2200 


£  33 1 70 


24400 
17030 


c£41430 

Gain  c£8 160 

Catalan! 

N'aidi 
|)c  Hayes 
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II. 

MB.  BONNER'S  STATEMENT.     1807— B. 

Receipts. 


Subscriptions 
At  doors 


DiSBURSEMRXIS. 


Expences    previous    to    commence- 
ment of  performances 

A  regular  scries  of  charges 
12  Bills  unpaid 


Subscriptions 

Receipts  at  the  doors 

Rent  from  Drury-lane  corapaDy 

Benefit-ni^ht  rents 


Disbursements 

11  Unpaid  tradesmen^  bills 


•£21298  15    0 
10862     5     G 

£  32161     0     • 


£  752     4     0 

35126     0  10 
386     3     3 


-       35512     4  ! 

Loss  3551     3  7 

£  23487  15  0 

109S5     1  0 

628  12  0 

305     0  0 


£  34774     2     6 
1570     4     2 


£  35406     8     0 


36344     6     8 


loss  937  18     6 
Mem.  Of  the  tradesmen's  bills  4  to  the  amount  of  of  898     9     6  were 

noL  produced. 
Pair  insurance  for  1807,  supposing  the 
property  to  be  worth  £  150,000,  as  It 
was  worth  £  115,000  twenty  years  ago, 
and  C«.  vent  Garden  is  estimated  at 
£  2 20,000.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
after  the  destruction  of  Co  vent  Garden 
the  rate  of  insurance  on  theatrical  pro- 
perty rose  from  2  to  4  per  cent.  £  3000  0  0 
Actually  insured  £  24,000  for             .  354     0     0 


Difference  between  fair  and  actual  insur- 
ance for  1808 — 9  (after  the  fire) 


2646     0     6 


5292     0     0 


Loss  in  the  two  seasons     .     .£13,427     2     3 
(Signed)  CHARLES  BONNER, 
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III. 
VIEW. 
(Affixed  to  the  Committee's  report),  into  the  expenditure,  and 
Receipts  of  the  last  season,  1809—10,  and  the  committee  are  per- 
fectly satisfied,  that  the  profit  arising  to  the  proprietors,  notwith- 
standing every  disadvantage  from  wasteful  and  improvident  manage- 
ment, amounted  to  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

Recapitulation  of  opera  receipts,  and  expences  for  season  1809 — 10, 
as  per  book,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Masterson, 

£      s.    d. 
By  door  receipts  «  .  .  12,045     2     6 

23,930  15     G 


,£35,975  17     6 


Boxes  ascertained  to  have  been  let,  but  not  brought 
to  account,  when  such  book  was  first  produced, 
viz.  109,  110,  111,  at  200  guineas  .  530 

37  Pitt  -  .  .  .252 

92  estimated  .  .  .  ,250 
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XXI.  Ground  tier,  Lord  Aboyne  ,  .      252 


1,659     0     9 


106  Claimed    by  Mr.   GIossop    as  bought  for  a 

term  of  fourteen  years  to  come. 
Rents  for  benefits  not  brought  to  account  in  the 

said  book,  viz. 
Mr.  Naldi  .  .  .  50 

Mr.  De  Hayes  ....      free 

Madame  Catalani  .  .  .  free 

Mr.  Tremanzani        .  «,  .  .50 

Madame  Angiolini  .  .  .  50 

Mr.  Kelly     "...  .50 

Coffee  room  rent  claimed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  as  his  ex- 
clusive property  .  .  *  .  63     Q    O 


Expences  extracted  from  said  book 


Payments  belonging  to  former  seasons 

Expences  not  allowed  for,  candles,  &c.  (the  light- 
ing has  been  done  in  former  seasons  for  less 
than  sixteen  pounds  a  night) 

Lampman's  bills,  not  belonging  to  this  year 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  3,723    2     S 


'37,897  17 

6 

34,835  13 

1 

3,062  3 

11 

371  2 

ID 

237  8 

5 

52  7 

5 

Ib6  Opera-house  Memoranda. 

£      8.      if, 

Brought  forward  .  .  3723     2    6 

Difference  between  amount  of  subscriptions  in 
Mr.  Masterman's  book,  added  to  what  has  been 
ascertained  since,'  and  the  probable  actual  re- 
ceipt:  Mr.  Taylor  never  accounting  for  luore 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  guineas,  even  for  the 
best  boxes  ....  838     5     e 

N.B.  Several  boxes  in  gallery  circle,  slips  are  not 
taken  into  the  account. 

106  Subscription  boxes 
66  Private  property  boxes 

172  Boxes  in  Opera  house 


Returned  balance  in  favour  of  proprietors  .  4,561     7     £ 

Payments  for  which  there  are  no  vouchers,  or  to  be 
paid  by  acceptances  not  yet  due,  and  salaries  un- 
paid 

MEMORANDA.  <£     *•    <*> 

'Salaries  of   principal    performers,    December   £o, 

IS06  .....  17,780     0     0 

Ditto  last  year  about        ....  12,000     0     O 

Proposed  increase  of  subscriptions  will  amount  to  4,300     0     0 

Two  Letter  boxes  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Taylor, 

for  altering   the   theatre  subsequent  to  the  60- 

already  mentioned 
Number  of  subscription  boxes,  at  £  252  .  100 

N  umber  inferior  boxes  ...  25 

House  boxes  125 

Property  boxes  70 

Total  boxes  195 

About  one  half  of  the  silver  tickets  expired  last  year. 
All  the  subscription  boxes,  except  two,  were   let  last  year,  two- 
were  let  at  three  hundred  guineas.     Mr.  Shalmerdine  took  eight  or 
ten. 

To  the  Report  itself,  and  the  documents  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  nothing  can  be  added.  Cut  we  beg  leave 
to  observ  e,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Taylor's  conduct  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  inde- 
corous and  reprehensible :  in  our  last  number  we  no- 
ticed in  terms  of  marked  disapprobation,  the  language  of 
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his  first  address:  but  his  subsequent  conduct  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  despised  as  a  fool,  or  pitied 
as  a  lunatic.     Instead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
subscribers,    he     assails   them,    personally   through    the 
medium  of  the  newspapers,  in  terms  of  the  most  rancor- 
ous abuse,  and  far  from  displaying  any  wish  to  account 
for  the  errors  in  his  statements,  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  some   individual  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  engaged  in  clandestine  negotiations  for  boxes.     But 
if  he  knew  this  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  after  he 
promised  to  abide  by   its  opinion,  he  knew  it  likewise 
before :  he  should  therefore  have  mentioned  it  as  a  ground 
of  objection  to  his  being  of  the  committee.     If  the  ma- 
nager objects  to  Lord  Bruce,  the  committee  has  much, 
more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Count  O'Kelly.     The 
infamous  attempts  of  Taylor  to  prevent  the  attendance  of 
obnoxious  persons,  by  inviting   the  committee  to  hold 
their  first  meeting  at  the  Opera  House,  from  which  he  has 
of  course  the  power  of  exclusion,  was  fortunately  dis- 
covered by  the  proposal  of  a  question  to  Mr.  Reed,  who 
answered  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  admitted :  on  this  intimation  the  committee  imme- 
diately adjourned  to  theThatched-house:  his  great  object 
was   evidently  to  prolong  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  make  the  delay  a  pretext  of  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  their  decision. 

He  declares  that  the  Mr.  Bonner  whom  he  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  No.  II.  is  a  stranger  to  him  :  now 
this  declaration  we  affirm  to  bean  impudent  falsehood. 
We  have  seen  him  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Taylor  more 
than  three  years  ago  :  besides,  though  Mr.  Bonner  may 
be  a  very  ingenious  projector  of  <l  National  Institutions, 
for  the  Exhibition  of  rare  and  new  Inventions,"  though 
he  may  have  acted  a  very  busy  part  on  a  more  extensive 
theatre  than  the  Haymarket,  and  may  now  succeed  in 
spoiling  the  Pantheon,  he  is  deficient  in  the  technical 
routine  of  Opera  accomptantship,  and  is  not  qualified  by 
nature  for  minute  and  industrious  investigation.  We 
"believe  him  to  be  a  very  honest  and  very  clever  man?  but 
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he  is  just  as  able  to  investigate  accounts,  as  the  manager 
to  write  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  Virtue. 

How  well  Mr.  Taylor  is  qualified  for  the  situation  that 
he  holds,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  character  of  his 
instruments  and  associates. 

The  Mr.  Shelmadine  through  whose  medium  he  has  re- 
ceived payments  for  the  boxes,  and  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  memoranda,  was  originally  a  kind  of  porter 
in  the  carpenters  room,  he  was  afterwards  employed  by 
Mr.  Reed,  the  treasurer,  to  carry  messages  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
to  whose  favour  and  protection  he  was  probably  recom- 
mended by  the  aniiable  innocence  of  expression  that  adorn- 
ed his  countenance.  Of  the  means  by  which  he  has  risen  to 
affluence,  no  exposition  will  be  required  after  reading 
the  memoranda  we  have  subjoined  to  the  Report. 

The  character  of  the  person  who  has  returned  to  his 
service,  cannot  be  expressed  but  by  language  which 
it  is  impossible  to  employ.  Mr.  Waters  relates  in  his 
pamphlet,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  satisfactory 
arbitration  between  himself  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  to  find 
any  gentleman  who  would  meet  Mr.  D'Egville. 

But  the  favorite  repository  of  his  secrets,  and  the  person 
to  whom  his  affairs  are  principally  entrusted,  is  the  mis- 
tress of  a  pothouse  at  Battersea,  whose  husband,  we  be- 
lieve, is  confined  to  the  humble  occupation  of  serving  ale, 
while  his  lady  undertakes  the  management  of  the  Opera. 
Neither  the  patching  up  of  a  new  scene,  (which  in  the 
Haymarket  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  payment  of 
an  old  debt),  nor  the  negociation  for  a  box,  can  be  com- 
pleted without  this  woman's  immediate  and  authoritative 
superintendance  :  and  many  a  lady  of  fashion,  or  noble- 
man of  rank,  have  had  their  correspondence  submitted  to 
the  inspection  and  approval  of  a  ci-devant  laundress.  We 
suppose  that  she  was  the  manufacturer  of  the  polite  ad- 
vertisement to  the  female  subscribers  to  the  Opera,  that 
•*  gin  and  purl  might  be  obtained  at  the  doors  of  the  com- 
mittee room  for  a  shilling."  If  Mr.  Taylor's  embar- 
rassments be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  his  non-attend- 
ance at  the  theatre,  he  might  surely  select  a  deputy  more 
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respectable  than  the  doxy  of  a  tapster,  and  more  decent 
factotums  than  an  exiled  Monster,  a  eunuch  who  cannot 
sins;,  and  an  adventurer  who  ought  to  be  a  eunuch. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  disbursements  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  treasury  are  greater  than  its  receipts,  it  is  requisite 
before  he  demands  an  addition  to  the  former  price  of  his 
subscription  that  he  should  give  ceconomy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  expances,  and  that  the  former  subscrip- 
tions have  been  applied  in  a  way  of  all  others  the  most 
productive  of  gratification  to  the  subscribers.  But  that 
a  great  part  of  the  income  of  the  theatre  is  improvidently 
applied,  and  that  the  receipts  are  considerably  diminished 
by  the  arrangements  which  his  necessities  have  compelled 
him  to  make  with  his  personal  creditors,  (though  at  his 
iirst  examination  he  positively  denied  that  any  of  the 
boxes  were  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,) 
is  too  notorious  for  dispute.  Mr.  Schelmadine  knows  his 
affairs  too  well  to  trouble  himself  with  any  negocia- 
tions  for  a  less  commission  than  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  Mr, 
Taylor  wThen  he  enters  into  a  compromise  with  importu- 
nate tradesmen  is  not  always  in  a  situation  to  make  an 
advantageous  bargain  :  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  he  is  sometimes  willing  to  purchase  immediate  r<?- 
tiefat  the  expence  of  future  embarrassment. 

Till  the  present  year  we  have  not  seen  a  tolerable  com- 
pany. A  Catalani  in  the  vocal  department,  and  a  De 
Hayes  in  the  ballet,  have  served  by  the  force  of  contrast 
to  shew  the  wretchedness  of  the  Dusseks  and  the  Bois- 
gerards.  The  present  establishment  has  been  formed 
by  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  the  subscribers 
into  compliance  with  his  wishes,  and  would  have  been 
reduced  or  depreciated  as  soon  as  his  triumph  over  our 
good-nature  had  been  complete.  Yet  it  appears,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  that  the  present  company  is  not 
much  more  expensive  than  those  of  the  years  1-808  and 
1S09.  He  is  himself  an  evidence,  therefore,  of  his  own 
mismanagement.  But  the  most  important  objection  to  the 
advance  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  members  of 
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the  committee — if  the  present  subscription  be  mack-quarr 
to  the  support  of  the  theatre  in  its  present  state,  the  ad- 
ditional subscription  will  be  insufficient  to  support  it  as 
it  ought  to  be.  To  put  the  scenes  and  machinery  into 
decent  order  would  require  nearly  three  years  purchase 
of  the  proposed  advance.  The  wardrobe  is  in  a  most 
deplorable  state  ;  no  man  whdse  olfactory  nerves  perform 
their  office  can  venture  behind  the  scents,  and  the 
toute  ensemble  of  the  house  bears  a  general  character  of 
meanness,  nastiness,  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Taylor  tacitly  acknowledges  that  the  proposed 
subscription  would  make  the  income  fully  equal  to  the 
expenditure.  But  if  it  be  equal  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  Opera-house,  it  would  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  expenditure  of  a  theatre  under  a  different  system  and 
in  more  favourable  circumstances :  rather,  therefore, 
than  submit  to  the  manager's  imposition,  let  the  sug- 
gestions of  Colonel  Greyille  be  considered  with  attention, 
and  every  effort  be  directed  to  the  means  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

That  a  person  who  dare  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
theatre,  must  be  unable  to  conduct  a  concern  so  extensive 
as  the  Opera  House,  with  satisfaction  to  the  proprie- 
tors, or  credit  to  himself,  is  sufficiently  apparent:  if 
Mr.  Taylor,  therefore,  is  unwilling  to  resign  his  situation, 
it  is  but  just  that  another  licence  should  be  granted  ; 
and  whether  the  management  of  the  present  theatre 
be  changed,  or  a  new  one  be  erected,  it  is  evident  that 
no  alteration  can  be  for  the  worse.  We  are  anxious 
beyond  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  who 
have  stood  forward  as  the  champions  of  the  other  sub- 
scribers, may  be  firm  and  desisive  :  they  have  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  much  in  their  power,  and  it  remains  with 
them,  whether  we  shall  yet  have  an  Italian  opera,  in  which 
neither  the  scenery  sha'J  be  rasrs,  nor  the  sta^e  a  dung- 
hill. 
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OPERA  COMMITTEE. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglass.  Sir  William  Abdy. 

Earl  Gower.  The   Hon.  Arthur  Upton. 

Lord  George  Henry  Cavendish.  The  Hon.  James  Macdonald. 

Viscount  Dillon.  Colonel  OTCelly. 

Viscount  Ossulston.  He-nry  Bankes,  Esq. 

Viscount  Hinchinbrooke,  '       Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq, 

Lord  Keith.  William  Cavendish,  Esq. 

Lord  Bruce.  Henry  Francis  Greville,  Esq. 

Lord  Hawke. Powell,  Esq. 

Sir  Watkins    William  Wynne,  Bart.     . Blatchford,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Wilson. 

The  above  committee  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Opera  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  encreased 
rate  of  subscription,  and  also  into  the  manager's  motives  for  writing  so  offen- 
sive a  circular  letter,  bearing  date  the  23d  of  November  last,  to  the  subscri- 
bers, have  agreed  to   the  following  report : 

REPORT. 

The  committee  having  examined  the  Opera  accounts  of  the  last  season,  so 
far  as  they  were  made  up,  are  of  opinion  that  no  cause  whatever  has  existed 
to  authorise  any  encrease  of  the  annual  subscription  for  the  boxes, 

From  a  paper  which  has  been  laid  before  them,  written  by  Mr.  Taylor  him^ 
self,  in  3  806,it  appears  that  the  encrease  of  the  subscription  demanded  at  that 
time  by  the 'late  manager  Mr.  Gould,  were  then  unnecessary,  the  resources  of 
the  Opera  being  perfectly  adequate,  under  proper  management,  to  meet 
every  possible  charge.  That  the  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Gould's  accounts 
were  submitted  and  by  whom  the  advance  of  subscription  was  sanctioned, 
appears  to  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  fallacious  statement  of  former  los- 
ses to  the  proprietor,  whereas  from  the  }Tear  1793  to  the  year  1802,  when 
Mr.  Taylor  quitted  the  direction,  the  concern  yielded  an  average  gain  of 
six  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  being  a  gross  profit  of  fifty- four  thousand 
pounds  in  the  short  space  of  nine  years,  although  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  subscription  never  exceeded  one  hundied  and  eight}'  guineas  each 
box.  The  committee  have  thought  proper  to  quote  a  passage  in  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's letter  as  authority  for  this  opinion,  "and  so  untrue  is  it  that  the  re- 
ceipt from  1795  to  1802,  did  not  cover  the  expence,  which  is  limited  to  about 
twenty -four  thousand  pounds,  that  during  that  period  the  receipt  reached 
the  average  of  thirty  thousand  pounds."  (Vide  article  5,  answer  to  the  re- 
port, 1806.) 

It  has  furthermore  appeared  to  the  committee  by  a  similar  statement  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  which  statement  is  annexed,  that  the  year  1-803  —  4,  was  pro- 
bably a  bad  season,  owing  to  disputes  among  the  trustees  and  proprietors, 
whereby  most  serious  losses  were  sustained,  amounting,  as  appears  to  the 
committee,  from  a  document  of  an  account  made  out.  by  the  sub-treasurer 
employed  by  Mr.  Gould  in  the  year  1805,  to  have  been  not  less  than  five 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds. 
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Vide  article  71 R,  Mr.  Taylor's  tetter 

"  Of  the  season  1 80j — 3,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  of  180  ^  is  not  a  cri- 
terion to  be  taken,  because  for  that  year  engagements  were  made  by 
trustees  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  (both  contending  for  the  rght  to  ma- 
nage,) and  in  some  instances  a  double  set  was  retained,  and  a  double  ex  - 
pence  incurred,  at  least  a  compromise  took  place  by  which  an  excessive 
loadofunnecessaryexpen.ee  was  left  upon  the  undertaking,  the  misfortune 
of  which,    however,  along  with  the  cause  of  it,  ended   with  th3t  season. 

That  in  the  year  1805 — 6,»  there  appears,  from  the  same  document  of  ac- 
count, and  which  is  annexed  to  this  report,  a  considerable  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Opera,  in  lieu  of  a  loss  as  was  stated,  and  in  the  succeeding  season, 
the  last  year  of  Mr.  Gould's  management,  the  subscription  having  been 
raised  sixty  guineas  each  box,  a  profit  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
accrued  to  the  proprietors. 

This  committee  have  also  had  an  opportunity'  of  obtaining  a  view  into  the 
accounts  of  the  last  season  1809 — 10,  and  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
profits  arising  to  the  proprietor?,  notwithstanding  every  disadvantage  from 
wasteful  and  improvident  management,  must  have  amounted  to  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  :  this  statement  of  account  the  committee  have  ordered  to 
be  annexed  to  the  report. 

It  has  also  been  stated  to  the  committee,  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Waters,  that  one  hundred  silver  tickets  and  upwards  will  become  extinct 
this  season,  by  which,  if  true,  the  future  receipts  of  the  Opera-house  will  be 
encreased  at  least  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  A  desire  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  induced  the  committee  to  apply  to  the  Opera- office,  to- 
which  application  a  verbal  answer  was  sent  that  nothing  was  known  there 
about  them.  Here  the  committee  thinks  it  necessary  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  stated  to  them,  in  justification  of  his  en  creasing  this  subscript;on, 
that  he  has  by  engagements  with  performers  of  great  talent  added  to  the 
expencesof  the  establishment  five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  beyond  the 
expence  of  last  year. 

The  committee  having  taken  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  abore 
statements,  ate  of  opinion,  that  supposing  the  manager  ever  had  power 
to  raise  the  subscription  whenever  he  chose,  and  to  whatever  amount  he 
pleased,  the  measure   was  no  way  dictated  by  necessity. 

The  committee  next  proceeded  to  consider  <  f  the  right  in  an  Opera  manager 
to  raise  arbitrarily  the  subscription,  to  alter  established  regulations,  and  to 
turn  subscribers  out  of  their  boxes  who  should  refuse  to  comply  with  his 
demands  :  on  this  head  the  committee  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  <he  sub- 
scribers to  Mr.  Taylor's  own  opinion,  extracted  from  his  observations  in  his 
letter  on  Mr.  Gould's  management,  written  in  the  year  1806,  and  they  have 
thought  proper  to  submit  to  the  general  meeting  the  following  extracts  : 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  TAYLOR'S  LETTERS. 

«<  That  it.  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  with  the  old  subscribers  to  call 
upon  them  for  any  augmentation  of  subscription  unless  founded  unreal 
necessity,  and  of  which  the  subscribers  ought  to  be  made  the  judges."  That 
the  report  of  that  committee    (viz.  1S06.)  is  dated  in  the  early  past  of  June. 
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when  many  of  the  subscrib  rs  v.  <  re  yet  in  town,  yet  it  is  not  communicated 
to  them  before  ihe  cl  >se  of  October,  a  period  of  the  year  of  ali  others  when 
people  of  fashion  are  absent  in  the  country,  and  generally  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  and  it  is  then  sent  under  a  sort  of  menace  that  if  by  a  par- 
ticular day  they  do  not  c.>mply,  (without  time  to  consult  one  another,)  with 
the  proposed  exaction  or  forced  contribution,  their  boxes  will  be  declared 
vacant  and  disposed  of  accordingly:  a  menace  as  unworthy  to  be  employed 
to  the  first  classes  of  the  community  as  it  is  in  itself  improper  j  for  the  fact 
is,  that  so  far  is  the  said  manager  from  having  the  power  of  removing  any  of 
the  o!d  subscribers,  that  he  has  not  even  the  faculty  of  disposing  legally  of 
any  vacant  box, without  my  special  sanction  stated  in  writing.  (N.B.  This  res- 
trictive clause  in  the  deed,  it  appears,applies  equally  to  proprietors  Gould  and 
Taylor,  now  Waters  and  Taylor,)  consequently  subscribers  who  have  already, 
or  may  hereafter  obtain  boxes  from  him  without  such  sanction,  will  be  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  removed  From  them. 

''The  subscribers  have  now  before  them  a  report  containing  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  called  upon  for  a  very  large  augmentation  of  subscription  j 
they  havealso  under  their  view  a  counter-statement,  in  which  I  positively  deny 
the  truth  of  every  article  of  that  report.  The  matter  therefore  is  now 
fairly  at  issue.  On  my  part  I  am  ready  to  produce  deeds  and  writings 
iocuntestibiy  to  establivn  my  assertions:  lets  committee  of  subscriber 
investigate  the  truth,  and  they  can  at  the  same  time  enquire  whether 
or  no  the  present  manager,  who  calls  for  this  encrease.  has  acted  conforma- 
bly to  his  powers,  and  to  the  lung  established  customs  and  regulations  of 
the  management,  and  whether  with  a  management  otherwise  regulated  by 
and  confined  within  the  proper  and  prescribed  limits,  the  present  state  of 
subscription  is  not  at  this  time  fully  adequate,  w'ti  real  and  just  benefit  to 
the  undertaking,  ?.nd  those  interested  in  it,  to  defray  all  the  necessary,  pro- 
per, and  useful  expences  of  carrying  on  operas  in  this  country. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  and  until  such  an  investigation  can  take  place,  u  is 
alone  necessary  for  the  old  subscribers,  in  order  to  secure  a  continuance  in 
their  boxes,  to  pay  the  usual  and  established  subscription  of  one  hundred 
and  eigh  y  guineas  for  each   box." 

The  committee  enclosing  this  report  wish  to  submit  to  the  subscrib"  r; 
whether  it  may  not  be  proper  at  this  meeting,  to  express  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  continuance  of  the  management  in  Mr.  Taylor's  hands,  and  are 
decidedly  themselves  convinced  that  Mr.  Taylor's  conduct  has  been  unpre- 
cedented and  offensive  in  the  extreme. 

The  committee  end  .-.sing  this  report  cannot  help  expressing  their  opinion 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  conduct  and  language  used  in  his  last  circular  letter  to 
the  subscribers,  has  been  to  a  degree  offensive  and  disrespectful,  and  they 
wish  to  submit  to  the  subscribers  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  to  express 
their  sentiments  as  to  the  impropriety  of  continuing  the  management  of  the 
Opera  any  longer  in  Mr.  Taylor's  hands. 

"  The  committee  enclosing  this  report  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  general  meeting,  how  far  it  maybe  advisable  to  take  measures  to 
remove  Mr.  Taylor  from  the  management  of  the  Opera,  and  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  jbtir  pointed  disapprcbatoin  of  the  language  and  cyn- 
4fuct  adopted,  by  Mr.  Taylor  t  wards  the  subscribers." 
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The  Establishment  of  Principal 

Singers. 
Madame  Catalani. 
Madame  Bertinot'i.* 
Madame  Collini. 
Madame  Cauvini.* 
Madame  Bianchi. 
Signor  Tramez'zani. 
Signor  Naldi. 
Signor  Cauvini.* 
Signor  Rovedini. 
Signor  Mi  art  mi. 
Composer,  Signor  Pucitta. 
Leader  and  director  of  the  Orchestra, 

Mr.  Weichsel, 

Dancers. 
Monsieur  Deshayes,    who  has  power 

to  engage    and  bring  from  Paris  a 

partner  for  himself.* 
Monsieur  Vestris. 


Monsieur  Moreau. 

Monsieur  Bourdin. 

Master  Byrne. 

Madame  AngiolinL 

Madame  Monroy. 

Mademoiselle  Nora. 

Miss  Smith,   Pupil  of  M.  D'Egville. 

Miss  Twamjey,  ditto. 

Mademoiselle  Cherry,   &e. 

N.B.  Mr.  Didelot  has  agreed  upon 
terms,  to  come  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  to  he  Ballet-master,  and 
perform  occasionally  character 
paits;  but  his  ai rival,  under  the 
present  state  of  intercourse  with 
the  continent,  is  uncertain  5  in  the 
interim  Mr.  Rossi  will  officiate  for 
Mr.  Didelot,  Madame  Didelot  will 
likewise  be  eneaeed  as  a   dancer.*- 


SCOURGIANA. 


_|  EELWALL  (the  ci-devant  demagogue}  who  has  so  long  been  la- 
bouring to  improve  our  elocution,  is  now  preparing  an  academy  for 
teaching  grown  up  gentlemen  elegance  of  manners.  He  lias  already 
acquired  the  bow  a  la  Charles  Kemble,  and  is  in  hopes  of  attaining  the 
bile  Hamiltonian  shrug,  before  Lady-day  :  he  enters  a  room  with  as 
mathematical  a  curvature  of  hi*  body,  and  holds  his  knife  and  fork  at 
an  angle  as  precise  as  that  paragon  of  grr.ee,  ease,  and  elegance,  Ho- 
race Twiss.  As  a  specimen  of  his  wit  and  "  gentility, "  he  observes,  that 
14  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but  that 
he  never  was  a  boar  (bore)."  What  accomplished  courtiers,  and  ex- 
pert embassadors  must  they  not  hereafter  be,  who  have  the  honour 
of  his  present  superintendence  1  By  the  bye,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture the  meaning  of  an  advertisement,  winch  his  lately  appeared  in 
the  Times,  from  the  master  of  an  Academy,  who  professes  to  qualify 
vouuor  gentlemen  for  the  situations  of  envoys,  consuls,  and  embassa- 


*  This  mark  denotes  new  performers. 
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dors:  we  suppose  that  some  of  his  aspiring1  pupils  will  be  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  king  of  Siam  and  the  senate  of  Utopia  :  it 
might  have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  Frere  and  some  of  his  brethren  had 
not  been  sent  to  any  place  nearer  home,  or  more  closely  connected 
with  the  British  empire. 


The  minister  has  given  Dr.  Mansell,  the  master  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  living  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year  :  it  is  thus  that  all  but  the  literary  partizans  of  Pittism  are  re- 
warded !  Dr.  Mansell,  though  an  amiable  companion,  has  never  been 
eminent  for  those  acquirements  which  usually  distinguish  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  He  resided  at  the  University,  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  till  the  period  of  Jacobinical  turbulence  :  a  meeting  hav- 
ing been  called  together  on  the  Market  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a  petition  for  the  dismissal  of  the  minister,  he  so  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  democrats,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  expressed  himself  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude  for  his  conduct, 
and  shortly  after  procured  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity,  worth  three 
thousand  a  year  :  he  married  a  Miss  Haggerston,  whose  sister  is  the 
lady, of  Mr.  Ingle,  an  attorney  of  Cambridge. 


Mr.  D'Egville  has  resumed  his  situation  at  the  Opera-hocse: 
this  gentleman  is,  we  believe,  particularly  intimate  with  the  man  who 
bore  in  triumphant  exhibition  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  heart 
of  the  Princess  de  Lamballes. 

Anthony  Pasquin,  alias  Dr.  Williams,  who  since  the  failure  of  his 
action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Gilford,  (it  having  been  determined 
that  a  convicted  libeller  cannot  recover  damages  for  a  libel),  has 
not  dared  to  meet  the  public  eye,  except  anonymously,  is  about  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  monthly  "  censor1''  of  theatricals.  Of 
the  entertainment  or  instruction  that  may  be  expected  from  his  dra- 
matic lucubrations,  the  readers  of  the  Morning  Herald  are  the  most 
competent  judges  ;  he  hath  a  most  unconquerable  antipathy  to 
has. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  little  black  pander  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
has  been  taught  the  necessity  of  good  Manners,  in  his  nocturnal 
perambulations.  To  adopt  his  own  phraseology,  he  has  found  the  dif- 
ference between  "  catching  a  cold"  in  rambles  through  the  Park  at 
unseasonable  hours, and  "catching a  Tartar/' 

Day,  the  Blacking  Manufacturer,  now  sports  his  Barouche.  The 
Whip  Club  having  lately  held  a  meeting  extraordinary,  away  he  brushed 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  fill  the  last  vacancy.    The  very  hair 
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of  the  president  bristled  at  the  proposal,  and  the  application  was  ulti- 
mately refused.  Strange  that  so  shining  a  character  should  be  black- 
balled! 


Gexer.al  Sarraziv  has  published  a  new  attack  upon  his  late 
master,  under  the  form  of  "  Confessions  of  Bonaparte."  It  contain* 
nothing  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  "  Lewis  Goldsmith's  Secret  His- 
tory," and  in  VAmbigu  of  Peltier.  We  have  no  indulgence  for  the 
man  who  after  serving  beneath  a  despot,  and  participating  in  all  his 
measures,  however  oppressive  or  sanguinary,  as  long  as  he  was  flat- 
tered with  the  hope  of  his  subservience  being  liberally  rewarded  :  he 
deserts  to  Englaud,  and  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  its 
people  by  obtrusive  and  rancorous  scurrility  against  the  former  ob- 
ject of  his  idolatry.  It  is  true  that  Bonaparte  is  a  miscreant,  but  of 
this  miscreant  either  the  General  was  for  many  years  the  tool,  or  he 
has  now  fled  from  lawful  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  He  has  not  yet 
produced  any  proofs  that  Bonaparte  was  about  to  puuish  him  un- 
justly. Whalever  his  wrongs  may  be,  his  feelings  as  a  Frenchman,  his 
respect  for  his  brother  officers  in  arms,  and- all  the  sentiments  that 
characterise  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman  should  have  conspired  to 
repress  his  ardour  for  publication.  It  is  impossible  that  a  Frenchman 
can  suddenly  become  the  admirer  and  friend  of  the  English  nation,  and 
the  determined  foe  of  a  sovereign,  under  whose  banners  he  has  often 
advanced  to  victory,  without  being  influenced  by  unmanly  passion, 
or  by  sinister  motives.  Every  deserter  must,  a  priori,  be  regarded  as 
a  criminal :  it  is  the  General's  duty  if  he  wishes  to  be  received  with 
repect,  to  prove  that  he  has  not  acted  like  a  poltroon.  Till  then  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  his  dedications  to  Keeker,  and  his  letters  to  the 
Times. 


Mr.  Day  an  oilman  of  Fenchurch-street,  has  long  had  before 
bis  door  a  sable  cenlinel,  whose  beauties  have  remained  unobserved 
by  the  incurious  passengers.  A  short  while  ago,  iiowever,  one  of 
the  lynx-eyed  emissaries  of  that  very  christian  society,  established  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  which  forbids  Fanny  Hill  to  be  sold  at  the 
corner  of  Great  Queen-street,  and  permits  its  instructions  to  be  prac- 
tised at  Temple-bar,  discovered  that  a  certain  prominence  was  of 
larger  dimensions  than  accorded  with  his  ideas  of  decency-  The  society 
immediately  sent  Mr.  D.  a  letter,  requesting  him  to  increase  its  cur- 
vature, and  amputate  its  length.  This  intimation  was  not  attended  to; 
we  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time,  no  artist  shall  sketch  a  picture 
without  one  of  these  inquisitors  being  at  hand,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
limits  of  exposure,  and  that  committees  Mill  be  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  inches majke a  yard. 
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We  have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  late 
accusations  against  Dr.  Browne,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College  Cam- 
bridge, and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  that  much  as  we  before 
respected  the  character  of  that  gentleman,  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
pute has  been  to  raise  it  still  higher  in  our  estimation.  About  tea 
years  ago,  Dr.  Browne,  the  tutor  of  Christ's,  made  two  affidavits,  at  the 
request  of  the  tutor  of  Catharine  Hall,  in  a  cause  in  which  Dr. 
Procter,  the  master,  was  appellant.  This  act  of  justice  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  the  latter  gentleman,  but  that  he  had  made  use  of  the 
affidavits  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  Br.  Browne,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  University,  did  not  become  evident  tilt  the  month  of  November 
1810.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  heads  of  Colleges  to  serve  in  rotation 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr.  Browne  was  the  person  who, 
according  to  that  rotation,  ought  in  that  year  to  have  been  elected , 
and  having  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  in  his  case  be  any 
deviation  from  the  usual  practice,  he  had  on  the  fourth  of  November 
made  the  customary  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  elec- 
tors at  his  lodge,  and  was  taking  a  hasty  repast  at  one  o'clock,  that 
he  might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them,  when  for  the  first  time  a 
hint  was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  friend,  that  a  cabal  had  been  secretly 
formed  in  the  University  to  oppose  his  election.  The  accuracy  of  the 
information,  of  which  Dr.  Browne  had  at  first  great  doubts, was  proved 
by  the  event,  for  forty-four  members  of  the  Senate  voted  for  Dr. 
Milner,  who  was  the  other  head,  (for  there  must  be  two)  nominated 
on  that  occasion,  and  only  thirty-two  for  Dr.  Browne. 

The  motive  openly  and  generally  assigned  for  opposing  the  Doctor's 
election  into  the  Vice-Chancellorship,  was  a  ridiculous  and  unfounded 
charge,  that  he  intended,  in  case  of  his  obtaining  that  dignity,  to 
reject  the  supplicate  of  all  such  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
as  had  not  resided  the  whole  (number)  of  their  terms  within  the  wails 
of  a  college ;  a  calumny  well  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  both 
these  colleges  being  usually  so  crowded,  as  to  render  it  necessory  that 
many  of  their  fresh-men  should  have  temporary  lodgings  in  the 
town.  But  where  this  idle  story  was  not  likely  to  be  received,  an 
accusation  of  a  much  more  heinous  nature  was  insinuated,  which  if 
believed,  could  not  fail  to  turn  every  hand  and  heart  against  him.  This 
calumny,  which  was  meant  probably  to  be  only  mysteriously  hinted, 
and  cautiously  circulated,  was  soon,  either  through  the  exuberant 
malice  or  indiscreet  zeal  of  one  of  his  opponents,  brought  forth  into 
open  day-light  j  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouard,  a  fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  (a  young  and  obscure  member  of  the  University,)  declared 
publicly  in  the  midst  of  the  Senate  house,  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
that  Dr.  Browne  in  the  cause  above  referred  to  had  been  guilty  of 
PERJURY. 
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The  only  ground  on  which  an  accusation  so  infamous  was  made, 
appears  to  have  been  the  assertion,  in  his  affidavit  (respecting  the  re- 
moval of  a  student  from  Pembroke  to  Catharine  Hall)  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  there  being  two  kinds  of  licences  to  remove, — known 
by  different  names  and  used  for  different  purposes.  In  pro>;f  of  the 
charge  a  copy  of  a  bene  decessit  in  a  different  form  from  that  of  a 
mere  licet  migrate  is  produced,  and  saJd  to  have  been  written  and 
signed  by  Dr.  Browne  himself,  and  given  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
affidavit-  Now  the  Doctor  states,  with  great  justice,  that  his  affidavit 
only  implies,  that  he  never  knew  that  differently  worded  permissions 
were  applied  to  different  purposes,  and  that  in  every  instance  that 
ever  came  (or  he  might  have  added  could  come)  under  his  cog- 
nizance, the  person  bringing  a  permission  was  without  hesitation  ad- 
mitted, in  whatsoever  form  the  permission  was  couched  ;  that  there 
is  no  prescribed  form  of  words,  [and  there  can  therefore  be  no  specific 
distinction) :  and  that  so  far  as  removal  from  one  college  to  another 
was  concerned,  a  bene  discessit  and  a  licet  migrare  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same.  Very  fortunately  he  is  enabled  to  prove  the 
positions  by  permission,  in  the  precise  form  of  what  his  enemies 
call  a  licet  migrare"  endorsed  by  the  late  Dr.  Eliiston,  master  of 
Sidney  bene  discessit.  The  reasou  as  well  as  fact  is  with  Dr.  Browne; 
for  if  a  licet  migrare  will  (as  is  admitted  on  the  other  side)  procure  ad- 
mission to  a  college  without  further  enquiry,  and  a  bene  decessit  can 
do  no  more,  in  what  is  the  distinction  ?  The  counter  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Park  the  tutor  of  Pembroke,  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Seale, 
the  senior  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  with  respect  to  incidental  parts, 
are  proved  the  one  to  be  false,  and  the  other  irrelevant.  Mr.  P.'s 
affidavit  refers  to  a  different  day,  from  that  of  Dr.  Erowne,  and  the 
letter  is  confuted  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  a  charge  of  this 
kind  has  been  brought  forward,  without  feeling  more  than  common 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Browne's  enemies.  For  main 
years  the  assassins  of  his  reputation  have  brooded  over  their  infamous 
machinations.  An  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  thirst  for  revenge 
did  not  occur  till  the  period  when  he  was  about  to  receive  the  last 
and  highest  reward  that  the  university  is  able  to  bestow  on  its  distin- 
guished members :  they  then  come  forward  with  a  false  and  scanda- 
lous accusation,  which  they  have  neither  the  ability  to  support,  nor 
the  courage  to  avow. 

The  character  of  that  man  must  surely  be  more  than  usually  exem- 
plary, against  whom  his  enemies  can  find  no  other,  or  more  recent 
instruments  of  vengeance,  than  an  extract  from  an  affidavit  that  was 
sworn,  and  the  report  of  a  conversation  that  occurred  eleven  years 
ago.  If  they  had  no  regard  for  justice,  tliev  should  have  had  some 
care  for  their  own  reputation. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  two  great  colleges 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  and  that  twenty-nine  out  of  the  forty-four 
who  voted  for  Dr.  Milhier  were  of  those  societies  :  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  leaders  with  all  the  effect  which  the  artful  repre- 
sentation about  the  supplicats  could  produce,  co-operating  with  all 
the  weight  which  influence  could  give,  and  all  the  activity  which 
malice  could  inspire,  could  only  bring  forty-four  members  of  the 
senate  to  join  in  their  attack  on  Dr.  Browne,  while  thirty-four  gen- 
tlemen unsolicited  by  him  voluntarily  came  forward  in  his  favour: 
When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  Dr.  Browne's  rejection  was 
hi  fact  what  his  enemies  felt  it  to  be,  a  Triumph  over  falsehood  and 
injustice. 


THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


Nulfius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magisiri  ; 
Quo  me  cunque  lapit  tempestas  feieipr fmpes. 


OpERA-Housr:. — So  much  of  our  time  and  attention  has  during  the 
present  and  great  part  of  the  preceding  month,  been  devoted  to  the 
operations  of  the  committee,  that  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  the  new 
performers  or  performances.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  usual  mode,  in- 
deed, of  theatrical  criticism,  we  might  favour  our  readers  with  a  very 
instructive  and  entertaining  criticism  on  the  last  opera  which  we 
have  not  seen,  and  on  Signor  Cauvini  whom  we  have  not  heard.  Of 
the  former  we  might  say  that  its  plot  like  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  Operas  was  of  secondary  importance,  and  subservient  to  the 
display  of  the  principal  performers  in  striking  situations,  that  the 
music  was  like  the  other  compositions  of  the  modern  masters 
rather  affective  than  pathetic  or  sublime,  and  in  our  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  Cauvini  it  would  he  extremely  easy  to  astonish  the  inex- 
perienced and  confound  the  ignorant  by  ringing  the  usual  changes 
on  "depth  of  intonation,"  «*  accordance  of  musical  expression  with 
vocal  effect,"  and  "  emultaneous  expansion  of  the  soul  in  threading 
themazes  of  modulation." 

Lyceum.-— Of  Lost  and  Found  the  following  are  the  Dramatis 
Personae, 

Sir  Frederic  Flimsy,  Mr.  Russel. 

Sir  Testy  Supple,  Mr.  Dowton. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Wroughtonu 
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Old  Ledger,  Mr.  Lovegrove, 

Harry  Ledger,  '    Mr.  Wrench. 

Charles  Hastings,  Mr.  Holland. 

Bustle,  Mr.  De  Camp. 

Quirk,  Mr.  Penley. 

Daniel,  Mr.  Ox  berry. 

Lady  Supple,  Mrs.  Sparkes- 

Miss  Supple,  Miss  Duncan. 

Emily,  Mrs.  Edwin. 

Mrs.  Lewson,  Miss  Tidswell. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  assures  us  that  Lost  and  Found  was 
written  sixteen  years  ago,  and  that  as  it  is  his  first  production,  so  it 
will  probably  be  his  last.  We  do  not  intend  to  dispute  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Masters,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  re- 
iemhjance  of  incidents  and  characters  to  those  of  many  plays  that 
have  only  lately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Sir  Testy  Supple  is  the  very  Sir  Willougby  Worret  who  has  al- 
ready contributed  to  our  amusement  in  Man  and  Wife,  he  is  as  he 
was  before  an  irascible  old  fellow  •*  wr.vm  but  good-tempered,"  com- 
pletely governed  by  his  rib,  yet  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  sub- 
jection. It  is  extremely  plain  from  the  following  passage  that  not 
merely  the  sentiment,  but  the  language  of  one  play  is  copied  from 
the  other.  Whether  Mr.  Arnold  or  Mr.  Mathews  is  the  plagiarist 
remains  to   be  determined. 

<f  Lady  Supple.  Sir  you  arc  troublesome.  (Then  apart  to  Sir  Testy.) 
I  insist  upon  your  giving  him  his  dismissal : 

Sir  Testy.     'Tis  your  own  doings— tell  him  yourself. 
Lady  Supple.     Not  I  indeed.     JVho  should  tell  him  but  the  master 
ef  the  family  ?      , 

Sir  Testy.     Very  true — you  are  right  my  lady. 
-Again.     Binlle.     Be  cairn,  Sir  Testy,  be  calm. 

Slr'Jesly.     I  won't  be  calm.     Because  a  couple  of  domestic  hornets 
are  not  enough  to  torment  a  man — I  am  to  be  teazed  to  death   by  a 
gad-fly  !    Oh  plague  of  your  buzzing. 
Miss  Supple,  Papa  is   a  little  warm. 

Bwtle.  .Apt  to  be  so  myself— but  they  are  the  best  tempers  in  the 
world. 

Sir  lesly.  So  they  are— so  they  are— I  am  warm,  but  good-tern- 
pered  too.  Hal  ha  !  ha  !  Well  after  all  1  believe  you  are  my  friend. 
Mr.  Wilmot  returns  to  England  in  disguise,  and  discovers  after 
many  enquiries,  that  Oid  Ledger,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  con- 
siderable sum,  for  the  education  and  support  of  his  son  Charles  Hast, 
tugs,  has  embezzled  Ihe  money,  and  turned  the  young  lieutenant 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  life.  $ow  this  part  of  ihe  fable  differs  only  in 
Hie  degree  of  <  racily  it  ascribes  to  old  Ledger,  frenn  the  foundation 
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©f  Mr.  Cobb's  Sudden  Arrivals.  The  situation  of  Emily  is  exactly 
that  of  Miss  Melfort ;  old  Ledger  is  a  second  Beardmore,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Flimsy  has  no  character  at  all  The  chief  fault  of 
the  piece  is  mediocrity  ;  its  language  can  neither  be  blamed  f»>r 
inelegance,  incorrectness,  nor  frigidity,  but  for  the  qualities  op' 
posite  to  these  it  is  not  remarkable.  To  every  negativepraise  it 
is  confessedly  entitled,  but  in  a  theatrical  exhibition  it  is  more 
desirable  to  be  pleased  at  the  expence  of  reason,  than  fatigued  with 
the  approbation  of  our  judgment;  and  we  would  ratiier  laugh  at  the 
injudicious  extravagancies  of  a  writer  of  genius,  than  tacitly  ap- 
prove the  chaste  but  spiritless  endeavours  of  swell  an  indifer  of  plays 
as  Mr.  Masters. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  whom  for- 
tune has  granted  a  liberal  education,  and  who  is  blest  with  the  e^ 
joyment  of  literary  leisure,  to  compile  a  more  elegant  and  classical 
comedy,  than  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Steele  or  Addison  ; 
it  would  be  unjust,  therefore,  to  estimate  at  any  considerable 
value,  productions  of  which  the  manufacture  is  so  easy ;  but  nei- 
ther the  advantages  of  education,  nor  of  fortune  will  enable  a  dra- 
matic author  to  astonish  or  delight.  The  favoured  few  who  are 
gifted  with  the  art  of  enchaining  the  attention  of  the  indifferent, 
exhilirating  the  faculties  of  the  gloomy,  and  exciting  the  emotion 
of  the  insensible,  will  always  be  distinguished  by  the  public  voice, 
above  such  dramatic  joiners  as  the  pupils  of  Hunt  and  the  imitators 
of  Cumberland.  The  lectures  that  we  are  continually  doomed  to 
hear  on  "nature,  ciassicality,  propriety,  unity,  consistenc) ,"  and  all 
the  et  ceteras  that  form  a  vocabulary  of  modern  criticism,  would,  if 
they  merely  applied  to  productions  intended  for  the  closet,  atone  by 
their  justice  for  their  tediousness.  But  there  arc  not  three  people 
in  the  theatre,  who  during  the  representation  of  anew  performance, 
abstract  themselves  so  far  from  the  illusions  of  action  and  scenery, 
•as  to  analyze  the  sentiments,  and  balance  the  probabilities  of  inci- 
dent. A  theatrical  audience  is  not  a  deliberative  assembly;  its  de- 
cision is  rather  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  feelings,  than  the  re- 
sult of  premeditated  thought,  and  even  the  moral  deductions  of  the 
multitude  are  not  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  systematic  and 
refined  analysis,  but  such  as  are  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  performance,  From  the  comedy  of  the  West 
Indian,  a  philosopher  would  derive  the  conclusion  that  the  impetu- 
osity of  youth,  or  the  warmth  of  a  sanguine  constitution,  is  rather 
an  apology  for  error,  than  a  source  of  happiness  to  its  possessor; 
but  a  common  spectator  would  retire  from  its  performance  with  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  cold-blooded  reserve  of  the  English  cha» 
racter,  and  with  an  involuntary  detestation  of  all  "  the  soft  civilities 
©f  life," 
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The  question  of  toleration  is  not,  therefore,  between  the  "  unclas- 
sical  writers  of  the  day,"  and  the  acknowledged  standards i>f  legiti- 
mate excellence,  but  between  the  extravagants  under  the  st  . 
of  Reynolds,  and  the  inanimates  marshalled  by  a  veteran  ofiicer, 
■whose  march  they  follow,  but  whose  early  vigour  nature  has 
denied.  When  another  Shakepeare  shall  arise  he  may  claim  our  do- 
ration,  but,  till  the  time  of  his  appearance,  let  us  be  merry  with 
Dibden,  and  suffer  the  ghosts  of  Lewis  to  drive  away  the  blue  devils 
thai  have  been  raised  by  the  angels  of  Skcflington.  A  writer  like 
Tobiu,  who  combines  taste  with  genius,  and  judgment  with  anima- 
tion, can  appear  only  once  in  the  course  of  a  critic's  life,  and  since 
we  have  no  alternative,  we  must  be  permitted  to  prefer  extravagance 
to  dullness. 

That  within  the  last  twenty  years,  no  dramatic  production  has  ap- 
peared to  be  compared  with  the  School  for  Scaadal,  or  the  West  In- 
dian may  be  admitted,  but  if  legitimate  plays  be  scarcer  than  they 
"were,  dull  ones  are  less  numerous.  An  author  Who  should  read  the  re- 
gular dramas  which  were  exhibited  on  the  stage,  from  the  year  1740 
to  the  year  1773,  and  then  venture  to  compare  the  slate  of  the  the- 
atricals at  that  period  with  their  state  at  present,  must  either  be 
a  dulbert  or  a  coxcomb. 

-The  musical  farce  of  the  Bee-hive  is  worthy  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction above  the  other  ephemeral  trifles  of  the  day.  Mingle  (Mr. 
Matthews)  is  master  of  an  inn,  at  avillage  on  the  sea-shore.  Miss  Emily 
(Mrs.  Mountain)  is  a  young  lady  of  handsome  fortune,  and  destined 
by  her  family  to  be  the  spouse  of  Capt.  Merton  (Mr.  Wrench)  who  is 
hourly  expected  from  on  board  one  of  the  ships  that  ride  at  anchor 
in  the  front  of  the  Bee-hive.  Anxious  to  observe  the  manners,  and 
scrutinize  the  character  of  her  future  husband,  while  he  is  uncon- 
scious that  his  conduct  is  watched  by  one  in  whose  good  opinion  he 
is  so  deeply  interested,  she  assumes  the  name  of  Fairfax,  and  accom- 
panied by  her  maid  (Miss  Kelly,  but  last  night  Miss  Bew)  she  takes  up 
a  temporary  residence  at  the  inn.  Shortly  after,  Captain  Merton  who 
has  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  changed  his  name  to 
Sinclair,  and  Captain  Rattan,  are  introduced  into  a  room  adjoining 
that  of  the  young  lady.  They  accidentally  intrude  on  her  privacy; 
in  the  interview  to  which  the  intrusion  leads,  she  is  captivated  by 
the  supposed  Sinclair's  person  and  manners.  He  discovers  by  acci- 
dent, the  deception  that  she  is  practising;  and  willing  to  punish  her 
tor  her  malicious  curiosity,  introduces  his  friend  Raitau  as  Captain 
Merton.  A  ludicrous  scene  lakes  place,  Rattan  professes  his  attach- 
ment;) the  lady  requests  as  aproofaspeciir.cn  of  his  hand- writ  in,  (for 
Merton  and  she  haM  long  carried  on  an  amatory  correspondence)  Rat- 
tan is  confounded,  and  Merton  extricates  him  from  his  embarrassment, 
by  confessing,  with  apparent  reluctance,  that,  during  his  fi iead's  resi- 
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dence  abroad,   he  acted  as   his  secretary.     Miss  Fairfax  is  -of  course 

extremely  unhappy  at  this  unexpected  discovery,  but  scarcely  have 
Merton  and  Rattan  made  their  exit,  the  former  quizzing  the  latter 
at  the  demonstrations  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  before  she 
is  acquainted  with  their  stratagem,  and  forms  a  scheme  of  revenge. 
When  they  return,  she  pretends  to  be  quite  overjoyed  at  the  pre- 
tended Merton's  arrival,  acknowledges  her  love,  and  talks  of  arrang- 
ing-the  marriage  articles.  The  real  Merton  is  distracted  with  jea- 
lousy, quarrels  with  his  friend,  and  is  about  to  proceed  to  very  vio- 
lent demonstrations  of  his  passion,  when  his  mistress  relieves  him 
from  his  distress. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  all  this  business  leads  to  no  particu- 
lar end  :  as  the  introductory  or  incidental  scenes  of  a  regular  piece,  the 
Bee-hive  might  be  represented  with  greater  effect  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent trifle.  In  its  present  state,  however,  its  merit  is  consider- 
able :  the  dialogue  is  sprightly,  the  equivoques  ludicrous,  and  the  in- 
cidents probable  ;  the  only  striking  characters  ar^  Mingle  the  master 
of  the  Bee-Hive,  a  bustling,  cunning,  goodnatured,  but  roguish  land- 
lord, who  has  an  apparent  antipathy  to  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
repeating  only  such  words  as  are  necessary  to  make  his  speech  in- 
telligible, yet  talking  with  characteristic  haste  and  volubility,  and 
Rattan  whose  manners  and  language  are  intended  to  be  perfectly 
a  la  mililaire.  The  latter  talks  of  being  shot  perpendicularly  by  the 
young  laoVs  eyes,  of  taking  refuge  behind  the  parapet  of  resolution; 
of  the  passions  making  a  sortie,  and  judgment  beating  the  generate^ 
This  part  of  the  dialogue  is  most  wretchedly  managed  ;  to  introduce 
an  officer  speaking  of  the  "  angle  of  love,"  or  any  other  angle,  being 
parallel  to  a*'  line,3'  is  to  make  him  a  downright  ignoramus.  Mingle's 
songs  are  somewhat  in  the  styie  of''  What  is  a  woman  like,"  in  Lock 
and  Key,  but  they  are  less  witty,  and  more  vulgar,  and  were  sung  by- 
Mr-  Matthews  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  listen 
to  them  with  pleasure.  Mrs.  Mingle's  language  is  mere  plagiarism 
from  the  dialogue  of  the  Rivals. 

We  would  recommend  the  managers,  the  next  time  that  they  ad- 
vertise a  play  to  be  sold  in  the  theatre,  to  print  it  in  a  part  of  the 
bill  where  it  is  likely  to  be  read.  We  have  this  moment  discovered, 
that  the  farce  is  published.  The  substitution  of  Miss  Eew  last  night 
for  Miss  Kelly,  was  by  no  means  a  change  for  the  better.  Mr.  Rus- 
eel'made  a  blundering  apology  for  Mrs.  Mountain's  hoarseness,  but 
when  she  appeared,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  a  cold  ;  after  she  had 
eung  a  line  or  two,  however,  she  thought  proper  to  cough  theatri- 
cally, and  declare  her  inability  io  proceed.  On  the  amorous  ditties 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  have  heard,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
make  any  observations. 

Weinesdafa  Jan.  3Qlh,  1811* 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE  think,  that  the  meaning  of  our  caricature  will  behest  explained 
hy  a  list  of  the  personages  introduced.  They  are  numbered  from  the 
left. 

1.  Mr.  T y.  14.  Mr.  Y e. 

2.  SirF B tt.  15-   Mr.  W- d. 

3.  Col.  W e.  16."]   Marquis  W y. 

4.  Lord  T— e.  17.  V  Mr.  R r. 

5.  Lord  B e.  18.  J  Lord  M e, 

6.  Lord  G e.  19.  Lord  E n. 

7.  (Rani's  Head)  Mr.P y.  20.  Earl  G y. 

8.  Lord  M a.  21.  Lord  E e. 

9.  Lord  H d.  22.  Mr.  P 1. 

10.  Mf  S n.  23.^  LordS h 

11.  Marquis  L e.  g4.'>    Mr.  C %l 

12.  SirV G s.  -25.)  Lord  C h. 

13.  SirS R -y. 

Miss  F.  shall  hear  from  us  in  a  day  or  two.  Scrutator  will  sec  that 
we  have  made  use  of  his  hints. 

The  length  of  Mr.  Rcid's  affidavit  in  chancery,  which  contains  the 
substance  of  the  information  promised  in  our  last,  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  should  postpone  both  the  abstract  a*nd  our  intended  additions 
and  observations  till  nest  month. 

The  Akts  shall  meet  with  due  attention,  When  P.  and  other  cor- 
respondents express  their  satisfaction  with  the  language  in  which  our 
sentiments  are  delivered,  they  only  remind  us  of  the  obstacles  that  im- 
pede the  cultivation  of  style  in  every  periodical  work. 

We  thank  Messrs.  North  and  Howard,  P.  L.  X.  Romulus,  Cas- 
tigator,  &c.  <ic\ 

Circumstances,  which  we  have  now  provided  against,  occasioned  in 
our  last  the  misprint, (page  1  11)  of  irrcvalent  for  irrelevant',  and  (page 
170)  of  Matthews  for  Masters  ;  in  the  same  page  (line  fourth  from  the 
bottom ) friend's  is  left  out  before  son,  and  p.  159,  (line  7Lh)  to 
denes  of  is  omitted  before  ceconomy.. 

In  reply  to  2.  Z.  we  believe  that  the  Gran1,  alluded  to  .in  our  last, 
was  lately  a  servant  iu  P.  street. 
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THOMAS  HAGUE. 


1  HE  "  law  of  libel"  has  long  been  the  opprobrium 
ofEngiish  jurisprudence.  Even  the  efforts  of  its  opponents 
have  only  tended  to  render  its  intricacy  more  perplexing, 
and  its  injustice  more  flagrant.  That  "  the  jury  are 
judges  of  laze  as  well  as  fact,"  is  a  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  every  principle  of  reason.  In  an  indict- 
ment for  any  other  crimiu  d  offence  the  question  of  fact- 
is  left  to  the  jury,  and  that  of  law  to  the  court ;  and  why? 
in  cases  of  libel  in  particular,  twelve  men,  who  are  in 
ail  probability  utterly  ignorant  of  legal  principles,  should 
be  entitled  after  the  deliberation  of  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
clare the  meaning  of  statutes  which  the  luminaries  of 
the  bench  are  unable  to  Understand  after  the  study  of 
many  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce. 

The  fictions  of  law  are  generally  more  convenient 
than  plausible.  It  is  usually  argued  that  in  an  indict- 
ment for  libel  the  question  of  provocation  alone  is  to 
be  investigated  :  that  this  provocation  is  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  king's  peace,  whether  it  be  just  or  unjust, 
and  that  therefore  the  truth  of  a  libel  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  its  defence.  But  if  this  representation  be  correct,  the 
more  infamous  the  character  that  is  libelled  the  greater 
must  be  the  crime  of  the  libeller  who  attacks  him.  A 
scoundrel  is  more  likely  to  break  the  king's  peace  by 
personal  revenge  for  any  aspersions  on  Ins  character  than 
a  man  of  virtue  and    respectability.      Since  it    is  mom 
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probable  that  Barrington  should  endeavour  to  assassinate 
the  journalist  who  recorded  his  crimes,  than  that  Thur- 
low  should  pistol  the  essayist  who  describes  his  political 
conduct  as  injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  in- 
dividually infamous,  the  pickpocket  has  a  stronger  cause 
of    action  than    the   lord   chancellor.     If    truth  be  no 
justification,  and  the  criminality  of  a  libel  depend  on  its 
tendency  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  king,  the  degree  of 
that  criminality,  and  consequently  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment, must  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  this  ten- 
dency ;    and    a  libel  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ought  not  to  be  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  a 
narrative  of  enormities  committed   by  Thomas  Hague. 
If  we  were  to  pursue  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
the  lawyers,  it  would  only  bejust  that  the  person  libelled 
should,  on  proof  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  libel,  incur 
the  same  punishment  with  the  libeller.     The  libeller  is 
punished  for  endangering  the  king's  peace  by  the  publi- 
cation of  irritating  representations   of   the  libelled  per- 
son's character  and  conduct;  but  he  could  not  have  pub- 
lished those  statements  (supposing  them  to  be  true)  un- 
less the  character  and  conduct  of  the  person  libelled  had 
been  such  as  they  are  described  :  if  the  picture  be  a  libel 
the  original  must  be  infamous  :  the  person  libelled  there- 
fore is  the  breaker  of  the  king's  peace  ah  initio  ;  he  com- 
mits actions  that  are  likely   to   produce  animadversion, 
and  animadversion  provokes  him  to  revenge.     He  ought 
therefore,  on  the  modern   hypothesis,  to  be  punished  for 
the  tendency  of  his  conduct,  as  much  as  the    libeller  for 
the  tendency  of  Ids  statements.     If  it  be  said  that  no  man 
is  obliged  to  become  a  libeller,  and  that  it  is  left  to  our 
own  discretion  whether  we  step  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  public  virtue,  it  may  be  answered  that  neither  is 
the  person  libelled  obliged  to  break  the  king's  peace,  but 
that  it  is  also  left  to  his  discretion  whether  he  shall  de- 
fend himself  illegally.     We  are  speaking,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, of  libels  that  are  true  ;  and  surely  if  the  mo- 
tives of  action  be.  within  the  cognizance   of  law,  the  feel- 
ings  of  a  patriot,  and  the  "  strong  antipathy  of   good  to 
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bad,"  are  worthy  of  as  much  indulgence  as  the  deep 
and  darkling  workings  of  revengeful  malignity. 

Besides,  from  the  position  that  truth  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  libel,  and  that  the  criminality  of  libel  depends  on 
its  tendency  to  irritate,  it  must  be  deduced  that  to  accuse 
a  man  of  folly  is  not  less  worthy  of  punishment  than  to 
stigmatise  his  moral  character  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  reviewer  who  condemns  an  author's  writings  is 
equally  amenable  to  legal  vengeance,  with  the  satirist 
who  exposes  the  knaveries  of  a  villain.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  that  "  most  men  would  rather  be  called 
knaves  than  fools,"  and  a  stupid  author  is  of  all  beings 
the  most  irritable.  The  wholesome  chastisement  in- 
flicted by  the  Edinburgh  critic  on  Anacreon Moore  was 
productive  of  consequences  more  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  king  than  have  lately  resulted  from  any  pioduc- 
tions  of  moral  satire.  The  reviewer  was  consequently 
guilty  of  a  libel  not  less  deserving  of  punishment  than 
the  falsehoods  of  Pasquin  (alias  Dr.  Williams  ;).  but  if 
the  principle  extend  thus  far,  what  security  remains  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 

The  law  has  determined  a  caricature  to  be  a  libel,  yet 
m  the  case  of  Sir  John  Carr  versus  the  publishers  of  My 
Pocket  Book,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  ridiculed  by  the  artist,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  author,  and  not  as  an  individual.  But  if  a 
libel  be  criminal  only  as  it  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  king,  these  caricatures  were  equally  criminal,  whether 
they  held  up  his  personal  or  literary  character  to  the 
derision  of  the  public.  In  both  cases  the  feelings  of  Sir 
John  would  have  been  considerably  irritated.  There  is 
one  observation  of  the  court,  in  summing  up  the  evidence, 
that  demands  particular  notice.  It  is  observed  that 
/'  since  the  plaintiff  has  chosen  to  embody  himself  with 
his  works:  has  made  himself  a  public  character,  and 
commits  himself  to  the  mercy  of  public  opinion,  he  has 
no  right  to  complain  if  that  opinion  be  unfavourable.  As 
Jie  solicited  praise,  he  must  bear  wTith  ridicule,  and  it  had 
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not  appeared  that  the  defendants  had  trespassed  beyond 
the  fair  privileges  of  criticism."  That  these  observa- 
tions are  wise  and  just,  every  one  will  admit;  but  when 
they  are  once  admitted,  it  must  likewise  be  allowed  that 
provocation  is  not  the  measure  of  libellous  criminality  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  ought  to  be  ad-* 
mitted  as  justificatory  of  its  publication. 

There  are  some  cases  of  injury  in  which  the  complain- 
ing party  has  no  means  of  relief  or  justification,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  But  as  the  law  now 
stands,  a  statement  of  facts  cannot  be  made  public,  with- 
out subjecting  its  author  to  imprisonment.  The  wretch 
who  has  anonymously  vilified  your  character,  cannot  be 
dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  without  afford- 
ing him  the  means  of  an  ample  and  safe  revenge.  Though 
his  own  infamy  as  a  libeller  might  be  proved  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  court,  it  would  not  mitigate  the  guilt  of 
his  accuser ;  the  provocation  is  alone  to  be  considered, 
and  it  is  no  defence  of  the  injured  party  that  his  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  was  subsequent  to  that  of  his  tra- 
ducer. 

So  much  for  the  mere  question  of  law— a  question, 
which,  to  the  editor  of  a  work  like  ours,  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  But  the  terrors  of  legal  vengeance 
are  not  more  formidable  to  a  satirical  writer,  than  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
that  he  who  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  censor,  must  be 
influenced  by  an  arrogant  persuasion  of  his  own  superio- 
rity over  his  contemporaries  ;  and  that,  to  dwell  with  mi- 
nuteness, or  descant  with  frequency  on  the  crimes  and 
errors  of  his  fellow  creatures,  is  a  task  from  which  the 
man  of  virtue  or  sensibility  would  shrink  with  abhorrence. 
But  these  are  the  dreams  of  youth  and  ignorance:  a  ca- 
sual observation  of  life  and  manners,  will  discover  that  the 
satirist  only  differs  from  the  silent  portion  of  mankind \ 
by  expressing  his  thoughts,  and  recording  his  observa- 
tions. When  vice  obstructs  our  view  at  every  corner  of 
the  streets,  it  is  worse  than  affectation  to  accuse  the  art- 
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ist  who  pictures  her  deformity  of  vitiated  taste,  or  se- 
dulous impurity  ;  when  the  intercourse  of  life  is  hourly 
embittered  by  some  discovery  of  private  unworthiness,  it 
is  vain  to  deny  that  satire  rather  diverts  the  attention  from 
domestic  scandal  to  the  proper  objects  of  national  exe- 
cration, than  furnishes  materials  to  gossipping  malignity; 
TSie  charge  of  vanity  is  still  more  easily  repelled.  To 
hazard  an  experiment,  of  which  the  failure  can  do  no 
injury,  and  the  success  may  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
community,  is  as  indicative  of  manly  boldness,  as  of  pue- 
rile egotism  ;  if  it  end  in  disappointment  the  vanity  of  the 
projector  is  buried  m  its  ruins,  but  if  it  be  pursued  to  com- 
pletion, his  exultation  is  justified  by  the  cause  from  which 
it  originates,  and  deserves  our  admiration  as  the  honest 
pride  of  successful  talent,  rather  than  ourcensure  as  the  ex- 
uberant vanity  of  imaginary  consequence.  Whatever  the 
tribe  of  scribblers  may  assert,  no  satirical  production,  m»- 
suppotied  by  a  political  party,  can  long  continue  its  career, 
without  displaying  more  than  usual  pretensions  to  moral 
and  literary  merit.  A  monthly  censor  begins  his  course 
with  the  current  of  popular  opinion  decidedly  against  him: 
to  support  a  temporary  struggle  with  its  force,  is  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  skill  and  fortitude:  but  ultimately  to 
surmount  its  violence,  and  glide  on  smoothly  before  the 
gale  of  popular  favour,  entitles  the  fortunate  victor  not 
only  to  the  praise. of  courage,  but  to  the  glory  of  success. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  the  progress  of  our  narra- 
tive, that  many  of  the  preceding  observations  are  not  ir- 
relevant to  our  subject,  and  we  have  thought  it  better  to. 
collect  the  rest  into  one  general  focus,  than  to  be  guilty 
of  needless  repetition,  by  replying  in  a  distinct  form  to 
every  private  complaint,  and  every  public   accusation. 

Tnovr  as  Hagu  e  is  the  son  of  a  cheesemonger  in  West- 
minster. At  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  as  a  singing- 
boy  to  the  chapel  in  Blackfriars-road,  and  was  subse- 
quently indentured  to  Crossley  the  attorney,  who  having 
in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  a  discomfited  client,  forgotten 
that  perjury  is  a  crime,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years 
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transportation.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  needy,  unedu- 
cated boy,  after  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  ot' 
Crossiey's  office,  should  entertain  the  least  reluctance  to 
practice  his  instructions,  or  imitate  his  example.  lie  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  before  he  was  distin- 
guished as  the  prince  of  pettifoggers.  His  receipts  were 
nearly  equal  to  hisexpences,  and  his  means  of  increasing 
them  were  considerably  extended  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lowes,  barrister  at  law.  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  lady  affords  abundant  proof  that  much  soli- 
citation was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  wishes  of  her  pa- 
rents, had  they  ever  been  aware  of  the  connection,  would 
have  been  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  indulgence  of  her  incli- 
nations. 

Though  they  might  not  easily  forgive  her  imprudence, 
they  had  too  much  affection  for  their  child  not  to  feci 
some  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  her  husband.  They 
advanced  him  as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  furnish 
a  decent  house  in  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  where  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  regular  attorney. 

In  London  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  be  a  nuisance 
to  his  neighbours,  but  Hague's  violations  of  decency  were 
so  public,  and  his  profligacies  so  notorious,  that  on  his 
account  alone,  Cannon-row  became  almost  synoniinous 
with  Titchiield-street;and  his  progress  in  professional  in- 
famy was  so  rapid  that  in  the  course  of  about  three  years 
he  had  not  a  single  client,  either  as  a  regular  attorney,  or 
?.s  a  petryfogger.  Even  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
employ  him  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  villainy,  were 
taught  by  experience  that  proverbs  are  not  always  true. 
For  a  time  he  supported  his  old  establishment  by  casual 
contributions  on  the  credulity  of  his  friends.  Accident 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  whose  un- 
suspicious temper  was  easily  duped  by  the  artifices  of  his 
new  companion.  Captain  Charnock  (author,  we  believe, 
of  the  Lives  of  th€  Admirals)  was  stripped  by  him,  under 
the  most  friendly  pretences,  of  the  whole  of  his  property, 
and  consigned  to  perish  immaturely  in  the  King's.  Bench 
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prison.  By  pretences  of  a  nature  not  to  be  described,  bo 
cajoled  Mrs.  Christie,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hicks,  a 
hatter,  in  Cheapside,  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  But 
even  the  supplies  thus  obtained  were  inadequate  to  the 
expences  of  a  dissipated  life,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
his  creditors  he  was  arrested  in  1804,  and  committed  to 
the  Fleet.  In  the  sameyear  he  wasdechred  a  bankrupt. 
His  two  principal  creditors,  Mr.  Smithersof  MayVbuild- 
ings,  St.  MartinVrane,  woollen  draper,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
groom,  serjeant  at  mace  to  the  lord  mayor,  strenuously 
but  ineffectually  remonstrated  against  his  passing,  on  the 
last  examination  ;  alledging  that  he  had  concealed  his 
plate,  and  offering  to  prove  that  the  pretended  amount 
of  monies  due  to  the  bankrupt  was  fabricated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception,  and  that  the  creditors  could  never  re- 
ceive any  dividend  under  the  commission.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  dividend 
of  a  single  shilling.  By  an  artful  arrangement  of  debts 
proved  by  clerks,  servants,  and  dependants ;  by  liberal 
promises  to  some  creditors,  and  by  appeals  to  the  huma- 
nity of  others,  this  intriguing  adventurer  obtained  his 
certificate. 

During  -lis  confinement  in  the  Fleet  he  attracted  the 
compassionate  notice  of  an  old  gentleman  named  Parke, 
to  whom  he  recounted  a  pitiable  tale  of  wrongs  and  mis- 
fortunes, lamented  the  weakness  of  his  own  unsuspecting 
integrity,  declared  that  if  his  nature  could  have  brooked 
dishonour,  fortune  and  distinction  would  at  that  mo- 
ment have  awaited  him,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  if  by 
any  fortunate  occurrence  he  should  obtain  a  few  pounds 
to  assist  him  in  the  formation  of  his  first  arrangements, 
the  patronage  of  those  friends  to  whom  he  had  in  his 
prosperous  days  been  endeared  by  his  integrity,  would 
soon  enable  him  to  rise  superior  to  every  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulty. Mr.  Parke  was  credulous  and  benevolent ;  he 
advanced  five  hundred  pounds  on  Hague's  personal  se= 
Clarity;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  trusting  for  his  re-esta- 
blrshmenfe  to  ";  the  friends  to  whom  his  virtues  bad  en- 
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cleared  him,"  thought  proper  to  reappear  in  the  double 
capacity  of  money-lender  and  attorney,  at  a  very  elegant 
house,  No.  14,  Greek-street,  Soho.  The  books  that  he 
had  possessed  previous  to  his  bankruptcy  were  now  re- 
deemed from  the  pawnbroker's  shelves  to  adorn  the  book- 
case of  his  study,  and  the  plate,  which  he  had  before  ex- 
hibited with  so  much  ostentation,  again  adorned  bis  side- 
board. 

Neither  his  speculations  as  a  money-lender,  nor  his 
practices  as  an  attorney,  were  so  productive  as  the  blan- 
dishments of  his  wife,  who  can  assume  with  equal  faci- 
lity the  leer  of  laseiviousness  and  the  squint  of  sanctity. 
It  was  her  piety,  we  believe,  that  first  recommended  her 
to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Robert  Thornton;  she  fre- 
quently called  in  Grafton-street  to  give  her  opinion  of  the 
library,  or  to  converse  on  the  "  riches  of  grace,"  or  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  The  pious  merchant  was  so  much 
editied  by  her  visits,  that  in  the  year  1S04  he  lent  her 
husband  two  hundred  pounds,  and  continued  to  make  re- 
peated presents  to  th^  lady,  till  wearied  by  her  importu- 
nities, or  alarmed  by  his  subsequent  discoveries,  his  boun- 
ty was  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  liberality  of  her  other 
friends,  however  generous  or  wealthy,  was  insufficient  to 
support  the  expenses  of  her  husband's  profligacy,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1S05,  the  furniture  that  he  had 
obtained  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  Parke,  was 
seized  in  execution. 

Without  money,  friends,  or  character,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  Some  men  would  have  been  rather  puzzled  to 
determine.  But  Mr.  Hague  is  not  much  afflicted  with 
the  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience  or  delicacy. 
Captain  Townsend,  of  Bryanstone-strect,  had  (forcibly, 
no  doubt)  run  away  with  his  wife  about  a  week  before 
the  intrusion  of  the  bailiffs  :  the  disconsolate  husband 
sent  him  an  intimation  that  "  with  Mrs.  Hague  he  was 
resolved  to  live  or  that  if  she  could  not  return 

to  live  with  him  he  was  resolved  to  come  and  live  with 
her."     To   the   latter  arrangement  Captain  Townsend 
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signified  his  assent,  and  till  very  lately  the  happy  couple 
were  accommodated  beneath  the  roof  of  the  gallant  and 
benevolent  captain,  who  generously  thought  that  while 
he  protected  the  wife  it  would  be  convenient  to  support 
the  husband. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  treasury  of  Captain  Town- 
send  was  inexhaustible,  and  if  report  speaks  true,  his 
means  of  recruiting  it  were  not  of  a  nature  the  most  credi- 
table to  his  honesty.  But  that  we  may  not  venture 
beyond  the  bounds  of  safety,  we  shall  only  ask  in  what 
manner  he  would  fill  up  the  blanks  of  the  subjoined  report. 

"  Captain  T \  a  person  describing   himself 

to  be  an  officer  in  the  Guards, was  brought  before  Sir  John 
Pinhorn,  charged  by  Mr.  Guyer,  master  of  the  Surry  Ho- 
tel, Biackfriars-road,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  a  sil- 
ver watch,  with  gold  chain  and  seals,  and  a  silver  snuff- 
box, the  property  of  Mr.  Lay,  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Dan  bury  in  Essex. 

"  It  appeared  that  Mr.  L.  and  Captain  T —  had 

been  lodging  for  some  days  past  at  the  Surry  Hotel, 
Blackfriars-road.  On  Thursday  night,  or  early  on  Friday 
morning,the  house  was  disturbed  by  some  person  walking 
along  the  gallery,  and  attempting  to  open  some  of  the 
doors.  A  gentleman  who  slept  with  his  door  open,  by 
the  glimmer  of  a  rush-light  saw  a  person  enter  his  room  : 
he  immediately  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  intruder,  who  quickly  retreated,  and  gained  a 
room  at  a  distance,  which  was  unoccupied.  Here  he  at- 
tempted to  conceal  himself  behind  the  door,  but  his 
pursuer  seized  him,  and  demanded  his  name,  and 
what  he  entered  his  room  for.  He  made  some  vague 
answer  but  did  not  tell  his  name.  The  noise  of  the 
pursuit  had  drawn  several  persons  together,  and  amongst 
others  the  waiter,  who  immediately  recollected  the  voice 
of  the  night-walker  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  resident  at  the  hotel  for  nine  days  past. 

"  This  suggestion  the  prisoner  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of,  adopted  the  name  of  Edwards,  and  said  that  he 
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had  been  taken  ill,  which  caused  him  to  leave  his  room, 
and  in  attempting  to  find  his  way  back  had  mistaken  it, 
and  disturbed  the  gentleman  who  detained  him.  This 
explanation  was  considered  satisfactory,  the  prisoner  was 
released,  and  all  the  parties  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morn- 
ing, however,  the  watch  and  shuir-box  were  missed,  and 
it  was  recollected  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  left  the  house 
the  day  before.  From  several  circumstances  suspicion  at- 
tached itself  to  Captain  T.  who  was  then  absent;  but 
on  his  return  was  taken  into  custody  ;  no  person,  how- 
ever, could  swear  to  the  person  of  Captain  T. 

"  Captain  T in  his  defence,  said,  that  he  was  a  cap- 
tain on  half-pay  in  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and 

son  of  the  late  lieutenant-general  T .      He  slept  on 

the  night  mentioned  at  the  Surry  Hotel,  and  did  not 
awake  from  the  time  of  going  to  bed  till  he  was  called 
hy.  the  waiter,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  He  had  a  house  in  Bryanstone-street,  where 
he  had  resided  upwards  of  seven  years.  The  reason  of 
his  being  at  the  Surrey  Hotel  was,  that  he  had  some  law 
fmriness  to.  attend  at  that  part  of  the  town  ;  his  servant 
had  lent  his  name  tp  a  publication,  which  had  been  de- 
clared a  iibel.  The  libel  in  question  was  a  hand-bill 
on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  cap- 
tain's agent  then  appeared,  and  stated,  that  he  had  known 
Captain  T— — for  upwards  of  thirty  years;  he  was  an 
ofucer  ill  the  Guards,  and  retired  on  half-pay  on  account 
of  his  sight  being  imperfect ;  he  has  3s.  lid.  per  day,  be- 
sside  which  he  has  an  income  of  TOO/,  a  year,  arising 
from  money  in  the  funds.  He  had  always  considered  him 
to  be  a  man  of  strict  honour. 

ts  Sir  John  Pinhorn  said,  that  when  this  business  had 
first  come  before  him  on  Saturday  last,  he  had  taken  a  very 
great  responsibility  on  himself,  in  permitting  Capt.  T 
to  be  at  large  on  his  bare  word  :  from  the  high  character 
which  Capt.  T.  had  hitherto  sustained  he  was  still  wil- 
ling to  assume  that  responsibility,  upon  his  pledging  his 
■■\  ord  and  honour  to  appear  again  in  a  fortnight,  during 
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which  time  the  magistrate  said,  he  trusted  such  an  ex- 
planation would  take  place  as  might  remove  all  suspicion 
of  his  person. 

"  The  captain  pledged  his  honour  to  appear  at  the  time 
named,  and  was  discharged." 

It  is  rather  singular  that  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  who 
had  resided  seven  years  in  Bryanstone-street,  should 
have  been  unable  to  bring  forward  any  witnesses  to  his 
character  of  known  respectability  and  independence. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  John  Pinhorn  on  this  occasion  was 
in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible.  It  was  his  duty  to 
decide  on  the  evidence  before  him  :  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  committal,  Captain  T.  ought  to  have 
been  committed,  if  not,  he  ought  to  have  been  discharged. 
The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  "  words  of  honour,'* 
and  we  believe  that  the  magistrate  who  violates  his  duty 
by  accepting  them  is  liable  to  punishment,  whether  the 
prisoner  redeem  his  pledge,  or  take  the  <2^pportunity  to 
escape.  There  are  several  irregularities  of  which  the 
city  magistrates  are  guilty,  that  may  perhaps  become  the 
subject  of  our  future  investigation  ;  at  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  hint  that  the  practice  of  sending  person^ 
who  are  brought  before  them  on  board  the  tender,  is 
illegal  ;  that  independent  of  the  injurious  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  such  procedure  to  the  police  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  naval  service,  the  magistrate  under 
whose  sanction  it  is  committed,  subjects  himself  to  the 
vindictive  but  legal  vengeance  of  any  malicious  scoun- 
drel, who  knows  what  is  meant  by  filing  a  criminal  in- 
formation. 

If  Captain  T.  be  the  same  person  with  Captain 
Townsend,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  means  he 
was  able  to  support  an  establishment  like  that  in  Bry- 
anstone-street. Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
would  scarcely  pay  the  rent  of  a  house  and  the  wages  of 
the  servants. 

Whatever  his  own  resources  might  be  they  were  nei« 
ther  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  inmateship  of  Hague, 
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who  seems  to  have  sold  the  privileges  of  a  husband  for  a 
bare  existence.  While  Mrs.  H.  and  the  gallant  Captain 
were  tete-a-tete  over  their  noyau,  the  disconsolate  hus- 
band was  left  in  the  parlour  to  indite  letters  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  libels  on  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Of  the  li- 
berality of  his  patron  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  anecdote  :  Hague  being  at  a  loss  for  a  publisher 
to  one  of  his  pamphlets,  invited  a  respectable  bookseller 
and  his  friend  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him  at  his 
house  in  Bryanstone-street.  They  accordingly  waited  on 
him :  after  some  trifling  conversation  he  begged  pardon 
for  exercising  their  patience,  but  just  before  their 
arrival  he  had  ordered  his  butler  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  mistake  the  cellar,  as  he  intended  to 
give  them  some  of  the  very  best  wine  that  was  ever 
drank,  a  present  about  twenty  years  before  to  his  father 
from  Oporto,  and  he  flattered  himself  equal  in  flavour  to 
what  was  in  the  cellar  of  Old  Q.  Just  at  this  moment  Tho- 
mas arrived  with  a  decanter  containing  about  a  pint  of 
pink-coloured  port.  "  Weil !  gentlemen,"  exclaims  Hague, 
"  I  flatter  myself  that  this  is  the  very  best  glass  of  wine 
you  have  ever  drank  in  your  lives.  Pray  drink  with  me  ; 
May  we  live  as  many  years  beyond  our  grand  climac- 
terics as  this  wine  is  older  than  the  bottle  that  contains 
it.'*  Now  it  unfortunately  happened  that  Mr.  S.  on  look- 
ing into  the  street  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival,  be- 
held this  very  identical  Thomas  with  this  very  identical 
decanter,  running  from  the  door,  and  his  curiosity  being 
excited,  on  watching  a  few  minutes  longer  he  saw  the 
waiter  of  a  tavern  not  very  far  distant  return  in  company 
with  Thomas,  probably  to  receive  his  half-crown  for  the 
pint  of  wine  that  the  decanter  now  contained  !  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  the  negociation  between  Hague  and  his 
visitors  was  not  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

During  his  residence  in  Bryanstone-street,  all  messages 
were  received,  audall  answers  returned  through  the  area. 
If  the  description  of  his  visitor  given  by  the  servant  was 
satisfactory,  he  was  admitted;   if  otherwise,  no  answer 
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was  returned  :  the  obnoxious  person  might  disturb  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  street,  yet  no  servant  reappeared.  We 
do  not  mention  these  circumstances  as  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  Hague  himself,  because  it  is  natural  for  profli- 
gate indigence  to  be  afraid  of  bailiffs,  but  they  illustrate 
the  pretensions  of  Captain  Townsend  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  a  gentleman,  and  prove,  in  some  measure,  the  te- 
nure by  which  the  residence  of  so  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
ful an  inmate  was  secured. 

His  hours  of  relaxation  were  spent  in  amorous  dalliance 
at  the  Sun  near  Temple-bar.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with   a  prostitute  who  had  lived  as  servant  with    the 

housekeeper  of  a  cast-off  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 

From  her  he  obtained  the  second-hand  scandal   of  the 
steward's  room.     She  could   tell  what  ladies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  prince's  favour,  and  what  houses  of 
assignation  he  was  supposed  to  frequent.    From  the  hints 
thus  collected,  Hague  thought  that  the  expence  of  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  Mothers  Wood  or  Griffiths,  would  be  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  uses   to  which  he   should  be  able  to 
convert  the  information  he  might  receive.     To  those  who 
are  acquainted    with    the   vicissitudes   of   the  Cyprian 
world,  and  with  the  indiscretion  and  Gullibility  of  some 
private  secretaries,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  from 
one  female  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  scrap  of  writ- 
ing, from  another  a  ludicrous  anecdote,   and  from    the 
third  the  materials  of  a  half-connected  story.     These  he 
combined  and  arranged  as  he  thought  proper,  and  having 
thus  prepared  to  put  his  threats  in  execution,  he  drew  up 
letters  to  most  of  the  royal  princes,  couched  in  such  terms 
as  might  impress  them,  by   the  artful  and  casual  men- 
tion of  what  he  really  knew,  and  by  allusions    to  one 
circumstance  connected  with  some  delicate  affair,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  more  than  he  thought  proper  to 
express.      The  plan,  however,    did   not  succeed ;    the 
Prince,  after  making  the  requisite  inquiries  through    the 
medium  of  Mr.  Lowton,  thought  it  best  to  treat    his 
aspersions  on  Mrs,  Fitzherbert  with  contempt,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Sussex  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  spi- 
rit that  at  once  defeated  his  views  and  alarmed  his  fears. 
His  publications,  generally  sold  by  a  green-grocer  in  Hau- 
way-yard,  whom  he  has  since  ruined,  fell  still-born  from 
the  press;  the  nuns  of  Titchiield-street  became  clamo- 
rous for  the  performance  of  his  promises,  and  if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  the  accumulation  of  debts,  and  the  im- 
portunities of  his  informanteSjhave  rendered  it  impossible 
either  that  Captain  Townsend  should  continue  the  con- 
nection or  suffer  his  longer  residence  in  Bryanstone-street. 

Mrs.  Hague  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  captain's 
inconstancy  ;  she  has  long  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  has 
few  mental  or  personal  attractions,  and  uses  carmine  and 
white  lead  with  as  much  profusion  as  Grimaldi. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  of  libeller,  he  has  practised 
for  some  time  the  business  of  informer.  In  this  character 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  his  vanity,  his  malignity, 
or  his  ignorance  are  most  conspicuous.  His  informations 
are  generally  quashed  on  account,  of  informality;  and  we 
have  seen  a  legal  paper  on  which  he  has  indorsed  "  Proves 
of  the  enditement."  We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  by 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  against 
Tipper,  (now  a  bankrupt,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Sa- 
tirist,) and  Wood  fall,  a  respectable  printer  ;  they  are  only 
interesting  as  far  as  they  prove  the  inconsistencies  contain- 
ed in  the  law  of  libel,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  Duke 

Of  his  Plain  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  pro- 
ductions under  the  signature  of  an  Englishman,  &c.  we 
had  intended  to  give  a  brief  analysis  ;  but  the  messenger 
whom  we  sent  to  the  green-grocer's  in  Hanway-yafd,  re- 
turned with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  been  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  his  master:  we  have  searched  the  recesses 
of  the  row,  but  none  of  his  productions  are  to  be  found, 
and  such  dirty  trash  would  defile  the  shelves  of  the 
cheesemonger  or  tobacconist.  We  must  be  content, 
therefore,  to  say,  from  general  recollection,  that  his  works 
are  equally  destitute  of  truth,  and  grammar,  and  com- 
mon sense;  his  malice  is  only  equalled  by  his  stupidity  ; 
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and  we  should  pity  him  as  an  ideot,  if  we  did  not   detest 
him  as  something  more  dangerous  and  hateful. 

In  the  publication  of  his  various  writings,  he  has  usu- 
ally endeavoured,  through  the  intervention  of  Piper,  (the 
before  mentioned  green-grocer)  to  secure  the  returns  of 
the  sale  without  paying  the  expences.     The  publisher  of 
the  first "  Plain  Letter"*  was  too  much  on  his  guard  to  en- 
trust his  agent  with  more  than  the  first  twenty-five  co- 
pies: Hague  attempted  to  intimidate  him  into  a  delivery 
of  the  remainder,  and  finding  that  his  menaces,  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  two  attornies,  had  no  effect,  he  had 
recourse   to    every  possible     mode    of    cajollery,    and 
being  again  disappointed,  he  at  once  gratified  his  revenge 
and  evaded  the  just  demands  of  his  publisher,  by  serving 
a  process  upon  him  for  201.  at  a  moment  when  the  ba- 
lance was  very  considerable  against  himself.     On  this  oc- 
casion he  acted,as  far  as  personal* attendance  was  unneces- 
sary, as  his  own  attorney,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
affair  being  made  known  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Stamp  Office,  the   documents  produced  will  doubtless 
convict  him  of  practicing  without  a  licence.  For  offences 
of  the  same  nature  he  had   before  incurred   considerable 
penalties,  which  the  very  bill  that  led  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Mrs.  Plunkett,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  was  intend- 
ed to  defray.     Indeed,    the  intimacy  between   this  lady 
^and  Hague,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  more  than  platonic,  was  more  familiar  than  could  be 
agreeable  to  her  friends,  or  favourable  to  her  reputation. 
We  are  informed  by  a  female  companion  that  Hague  in- 
troduced a  very  intimate  confidante  of  Mrs.Plunkett,who, 
according  to  her  own  account,  was  just  about  to   depart 
for  her  native  country,  America,  to  the  same  Mr.  Wilson 
who  published  the  "Plain  Letter/'  and  informed  him  that 
as  the  lady  wished  to  form  a  library  of  modern    English 
books,  she  would  be  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  W,  if  he 
could  select  one  for  her  to  the  amount  of  7001,  or  8001. 
and  send  it  to  Mount-street.     The  lady's  direction,  that 

*  Mr,  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
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the  books  should  he  sent  to  Mount-street  rather  than  to 
the  wharf,  her  apparent  indifference  to  the  literary  merit 
of  the  works,  and  some  reports  that  he  had  just  heard 
from  a  resident  in  Cannon  Row,  excited  Mr.W.'s  distrust  ; 
the  books  were  not  sent,  and  the  lady  did  not  take  her  de- 
parture for  America. 

The  publication  of  the  Plain  Letter  was  not  less  unfor- 
tunate to  the  printer  than  the  publisher.  Hague  brought 
in  a  bill  to  Mrs.  Blanford,  the  widow  of  a  printer,  for  ex- 
pences  incurred  in  defending  an  action  against  her  late 
husband.  He  produced  no  vouchers,  but  she  was  either 
cajoled  or  frightened  into  payment  of  the  demand.  Hague 
promised,  in  return  for  her  compliance,  that  as  soon  as  it 
might  be  in  his  power,  he  would  render  her  some  service 
in  her  business.  He  accordingly  employed  her  to  print 
the"  Plain  Letter,"  of  which  the  expeuces  amounted  to 
about  fifty  pounds.  On  applying  for  the  money  she  dis- 
covered thai  Hague  was  much  less  able  or  anxious  to  dis- 
charge his  debts  than  to  contract  them  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  by  a  fortunate  accident,  the  bailiffs  arrived  at  one 
door  while  her  friends  were  at  the  other,  that  she  receiv- 
ed twenty  pounds  to  permit  his  escape. 

Before  this  article  makes  its  appearance,  his  name  will 
be  struck  off  the  roil  of  attoraies,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
application  of  Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Charles  Tomkins, 
who  in  thebrlef  before  us  is  designated  as  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary College  at  Gila;  Marlow,  but  whom  we  beJeve  to 
be  an  engraver,  and  ^hp  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Hague. 
was  arrested  by  M;  ...  swman,  a  linen-draper  of  Oxford- 
road,  and  imprison-1  in  the  county  gaol  of  Buckingham: 
As  Tomkins  convinced.  Ids  plaintiii"  of  his  insolvency,  the 
latter  agreed  to  receive  the  amount  c  his  lemand,  by  tri- 
fling instalments :  a  cognovit  was  therefore  prepared  tor  the 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Newman's  solicitor  (Mr.  Warry  of  Nor- 
folk-street, Strand,)  attended  at  the  prison  at  Aylesbury, 
poor  Tomkins  signed  the  instrument,  a,nd  Hague 
I  the  execution.  Tomkins  was  immee1 
•    but  when   Mr.  Newmans  solicitor    ^turned 
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home,  on  examining  his  professional  bag  the  cognovit  was 
missing.  This  gentleman  concluded,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  family  of  Hague,  that  one  of  the  brothers  had  pur- 
loined the  instrument;  he  therefore  made  an  application 
on  behalf  of  bis  client  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
if  we  may  judge  of  its  result  from  what  has  since  fallen 
from  the  court,  the  public  will  be  indebted  to  his  spirit 
and  perseverance  for  some  security  against  the  future  de- 
predations of  this  audacious  pettifogger. 


LORD  BYRON. 

1  HE  decline  of  learning,  the  depravation  of  taste,  and 
the  sterility  of  genius,  are  topics  on  which  every  writer  is 
sure  to  be  heard  with  interest  and  satisfaction.  When  a 
youthful  critic  therefore  first  presents  himself  to  the 
world,  should  he  have  any  doubts  of  his  claim  to  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  or  any  consciousness  that  his 
acquirements  are  better  calculated  for  temporary  display 
than  permanent  reputation,  it  will  be  an  act  of  prudence 
to  assume  the  air  and  adopt  the  tone  of  despondency, 
to  look  back  with  mournful  retrospection  to  the  days 
when  "  Pope's  pure  strain  sought  the  rapt  soul  to 
charm,"  and  to  lament  the  pitiable  con  trast "  between  the 
golden  sera  of  English  literature,  and  the  present  age  of 
duiness  and  impertinence."  The  writer  who  deals  in 
such  hacknied  common-places  affords  no  ground  of 
reasonable  hope  that  his  maturer  productions  will  atone 
by  the  justice  of  the  opinions  they  support,  for  the  fri- 
gid monotony  of  language  in  which  those  opinions  are  con- 
veyed. He  who  thinks  without  originality,  and  writes 
without  animation,  at  the  first  outset  of  his  literary  ca- 
reer, will  only  be  distinguished  at  its  close  as  the  author 
of  productions  that  exhaust  our  patience  without  con- 
tributing to  our  instruction*  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  Dryden 
and  Pope  ;  to  tell  us  that  in  their  days   neither  duiness 
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nor  impertinence  could  lift  its  head  ;  that  the  present 
generation  of  writers  are  fools,  and  ideots,  and  coxcombs; 
that  the  horizon  of  English  literature  is  obscured  by  a 
darkness  unpervaded  even  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
feeblest  star ;  and  that  all  taste  and  knowledge  are  va- 
nished or  forgotten.  But  such  observations  are  only  in- 
dicative of  a  temper  too  indolentfor  enquiry,  or  a  mind 
too  feeble  for  critical  investigation,  and  would  not  de- 
serve the  notice  that  we  have  given  them,  were  it  not 
that  repetition  of  an  offence  will  justify  remonstrance, 
and  that  if  critics  be  unjust,  readers  are  incautious. 

The  reviewers  are  fond  of  talking  about  the  republic 
of  letters,  and  would  persuade  us  that  rank  and  fortune 
have  no  influence  on  their  critical  decisions;  but  the 
real  value  of  their  assurances  must  be  estimated  by  their 
conduct,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  scarcely  a 
month  was  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Byron's  very  moderate  performance,  "  Hours  of 
Idleness ,"  and  the  "  thanks"  of  the  periodical  critics, 
"for  the  gratification  he  had  afforded  them."  We  are  very 
sure  that  had  his  poems  been  ushered  into  the  world 
without  a  name,  they  would  have  fallen  still-born  from 
the  press,  without  a  friendly  accoucheur  to  assist  at  their 
delivery  ;  even  the  translations  of  Lord  Holland  are  in- 
debted, we  suspect,  for  some  part  of  their  reputation  to 
his  lordship's  title,  and  we  have  now  in  our  possession 
the  critique  of  a  friendly  reviewer  on  an  intended  work  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bradshaw. 

The  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that  Lord  Byron  is  capable  of  better 
things  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  an  exami- 
nation of  his  juvenile  trifles.  If  melody  of  verse,  facility 
and  terseness  of  expression,  animated  liveliness  of  man- 
ner, and  elegance  of  diction,  could  atone  for  falsehood, 
malignity,  and  injustice,  we  should  be  happy  even  in 
the  pages  of  the  Scourge,  to  bestow  on  his  production 
commendation  as  unqualified  as  in  a  more  important 
publication  it  has  been  copious  and  sincere.     Were  the 
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virtues  of  his  heart  as  evident  as  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
there  is  no  contemporary  satirist  to  whom  we  would 
more  willingly  resign  the  invidious  office  to  which  we 
have  been  called  by  the  suffrage  of  the  public  :  but  if  in 
the  production  before  us,  and  on  subjects  scarcely  sus* 
ceptible  of  any  but  abstract  discussion,  and  with  no  temp- 
tation to  relax  from  the  sober  dignity  of  criticism,  he  has 
been  hurried  into  the  use  of  expressions  which  nothing 
£an  justify  but  provocation  the  most  acute,  and  autho- 
rity the  most  decisive  ;  if  forgetting  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  himself,  and  the  language  that  becomes  even  the 
anger  of  a  gentleman,  he  has  employed  epithets  of  abuse 
that  a  porter  would  be  ashamed  to  pronounce,  and  in- 
dulged in  accusations  which  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Injured  individual  alone  withholds  him  from  retorting  with 
ten-fold  vengeanqe,  and  punishing  with  a  severity  of  li- 
terary torture  that  would  leave  him  exhausted  and  un* 
pitied  on  the  rack  of  infamy :  it  is  fortunate  both  for  the 
world  and  himself,  that  he  should  have  exhibited  his  un- 
worthmess  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  career,  before  the 
public  approbation  had  ripened  into  confidence,  and  those 
who  in  the  .disguise  of  an  impartial  critic  had  received  him 
with  respect,  should  have  been  imperceptibly  prepared 
to  bow  to  his  authority  whatever  character  he  might 
personate. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  us  that  his  lordship  can  claim 
no  other  merit  as  a  satirist  than  a  tasteful  appropriation  of 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  his  predecessors,  When 
he  says  indeed  of  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he 

"  Gives  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind," 

it  is  impossible  not  to  recollect  the  lines  of  Churchill; 
and  when  he  talks  about 

"  Glory,  that  like  the  phrenix 

Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires," 

it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  a  smile  of  contempt  at  such 
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despicable  common-place  :  but  there  are  parts  of  bis 
poem  from  which,  if  we  abstract  the  praise  of  originality, 
we  cannot  withhold  the  praise  of  classical  elegance.  That 
he  has  any  claims  to  genius, we  shall  not  venture  to  assert ; 
but  if  genius  be  requisite  to  the  composition  of  a  didat tie 
poem,  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  that  power  which 
sustains  the  flight  of  Milton,  and  that  influence  which 
pervades  the  poetry  of  Scott  ? 

The  Scottish  reviewers  have  at  all  times  been  fair  objects 
of  attack  :  their  incorrectness  has  sometimes  deserved 
reproof,  and  their  asperity  justified  retort ;  but  whatever 
gratification  the  revengeful,  may  feel  in  denying  them 
every  critical  qualification,  or  the  witling  in  composing 
diurnal  epigrams  about  haggis,  and  so  wens,  and  cockey- 
leeky,  it  cannot  be  fairly  denied  that  they  have  rendered 
important  services  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  learning. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
every  work  that  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  a  celebrated 
name,  was  sure  of  a  favourable  reception,  and  productive 
of  considerable  influence  on  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  its  composition,  or  the 
fallacies  of  its  reasoning.  The  common  class  of  readers 
had  no  court  of  appeal  from  the  influence  of  established 
reputation.  The  replies  to  a  celebrated  work  could  sel- 
dom be  issued  from  the  press  before  it  had  done  all  the 
mischief  for  which  it  had  been  calculated;  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  the  monthly  reviews,  as  they  only  admit- 
ted of  desultory  remarks,  neither  permitted  themtoengage 
in  a  discussion  so  profound  as  might  guard  the  tolerably 
learned  against  the  sophistry  of  a  popular  disputant,  or 
the  mistakes  of  a  celebrated  philosopher,  nor  enabled 
them  to  assume  a  tone  of  literary  dignity  that  would 
3  confidence  in  readers  who  bend  their  opinions  to 
authority.  The  most  popular  writers  also  were  them- 
selves the  editors  or  correspondents  of  those  very  jour- 
nals from  whose  opinion  the  public  was  to  derive  its  esti- 
mate of  their  merits.  It  was  by  such  a  connection  that 
thedoggrel  of  Pratt,  the  nonsense  of  Disraeli,  the  pe*. 
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dantic  insipidity  of  Aikin,  and  the  ribaldry  of  Walcot, 
were  introduced  into  the  family  parlour,  copied  into  the 
provincial  newspapers,  quoted  by  every  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, or  admired  by  every  country  book-club.  A 
journal  therefore  was  wanting,  of  which  the  writers  should 
be  unconnected  by  habit  or  interest  with  the  tribe  of 
rival  literati,  which  by  the  selection  of  its  plan  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  limits,  might  afford  ample  scope 
for  the  discussion  of  any  topic  of  intrinsic  importance  or 
popular  contention  ;  and  which,  above  all,  should  be  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  literary  talent  and  scientific  in- 
formation sufficient  to  give  weight  to  its  decisions,  and 
interest  to  its  speculations.  The  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review:  its  editor  lived  far  remote 
from  the  usual  scenes  of  literary  strife,  and  was  therefore 
independent;  his  coadjutors  were  young  men,  unaccus* 
tomed  to  the  hacknied  routine  of  reviews,  and  their 
views  of  English  literature  were  therefore  to  a  certain 
degree  original  and  unbiassed  ;  and  the  contributors  to  the 
work,  as  well  as  its  director,  were  evidently  possessed  of 
acquirements  but  rarely  found  in  periodical  critics,  and 
scarcely  to  be  expected  but  in  men  of  the  old  school  of 
politics  and  literature.  That  such  a  publication  would 
be  accused  of  gross  and  wanton  severity  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  the  Holcrofts,  the  Godwins,  and  the  Thelwails, 
had  long  been  the  judges  on  their  own  works,  and  the 
measurers  of  their  own  reputation  :  men  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  flatter  others,  were,  themselves  surrounded 
by  flatterers  :  a  friendly  critique  in  the  Monthly  Review 
was  repaid  by  a  sonnet  to  the  author  of  Sympathy,  and 
the  works  of  Godwin  were  recommended  by  the  reviews 
of  Wolsioncraft.  The  Aikins,  the  Dyers,  and  the  Bel- 
shams,  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were  the  greatest 
literary  characters  the  nation  had  produced;  that  prince 
of  doggrel,Capel  LI  oft,  had  been  praised  into  a  conviction 
that  he  was  a  second  Homer,  and  the  whole  race  of  Ketts, 
and  Nares's,  and  Bowles's,  acknowledged  each  other  to 
be  the  very  paragons  of  critics,  divines  and  politicians. 
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.  To  some  of  these  men  the  physic  of  correction  has  been 
copiously  administered,  and  they  have  all  been  taught 
the  salutary  lesson,  that  a  reputation  founded  on  unworthy 
artifices,  or  supported  even  by  involuntary  delusion,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  dissipated  by  the  slightest  touch  of  enquiry  :  the 
public  has  learned  to  contemplate  the  mere  mortals,  who 
had  appeared  through  a  deceptive  medium  as  of  Hercule- 
an strength  and  gigantic  form,  in  their  natural  proportions. 
Every  party  has  been  convinced  that  all  the  literary  talent 
of  the  country  is  not  confined  to  Bridge-street  or  Pater- 
noster-raw ;  and  readers  in  general  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  considering  both  sides  of  a  question  before  they  adopt 
a  decisive  opinion,  or  ascribe  to  the  author  of  a  quarto  the 
honours  that  are  due  to  genius  and  erudition. 

But,  above  all,  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  diffused 
amongst  us  a  spirit  of  philosophical  enquiry,  which  was 
before  confined  to  a  few  solitary  individuals.  About  four- 
teen years  ago  that  side  of  a  question  was  almost  certainly 
successful,  of  which  the  champions  were  the  most  expert 
in  smartness  of  repartee,  elegance  of  declamation, and  rea- 
diness of  subterfuge.  No  argument  was  examined  with 
accuracy  or  minuteness  ;  fallacies  were  sufle red  to  pass 
without  exposition,and  mis-statements  without  detection  : 
a  formidable  arrangement  of  figures  was  sure  to  drive 
every  disputant  from  the  field  ;  the  statements  of  the 
East  India  company  were  received  even  by  its  enemies 
as  oracular,  and  Bamberger's  Travels  are  praised  by  four 
contemporary  journals  for  the  importance  and  authenti- 
city of  the  information  they  contain.  The  establishment 
of  a  review,of  which  thswriters  demonstrated  at  their  out- 
set a  disinclination  to  take  any  statement  "  on  trust ;"  ex- 
amined the  premises  of  a  disputant  before  they  admitted 
his  conclusion;  and  when  they  discovered  misrepresen- 
tations were  notafraid,by  exposing  them, of  possible  refu- 
tation, or  of  certain  reply  ;  if  it  at  first  alarmed  the  whole 
body  of  declaiming  pamphleteers,  has  since  repressed 
their  vanity,  and  restrained  their  audacity. 

That  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  is  fre- 
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quently  inelegant,  that  they  have  sometimes  sacrificed 
truth  to  convenience,  and  that  they  cannot  be  acquitted 
either  of  habitual  arrogance,  or  of  occasional  injustice, 
it  would  be  folly  to  dispute  ;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  by  the  preceding  observations,  that  the  good  which 
has  arisen  from  their  exertions  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
their  trespasses  against  taste,  or  decorum,or  fidelity.  To  at- 
tempt their  downfal  by  vulgar  gibes  about  haggis  and  cocky- 
leeky,  is  to  batter  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  a  pop-gun. 
His  lordship's  abuse  of  Mr.  Jeffery  may  proceed  from, 
prejudice  or  thoughtlessness;  but  when  he  calls  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  "  the  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race," 

So  sunk  in  darkness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 

That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  fame; 

it  is  difficult  whether  to  pity  his  weakness,  or  detest  hk 
malignity.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a  public  univer- 
sity is  entitled,  a  priori,  to  reverential  mention.  The  c 
probandi  rests  with  the  person  who  comes  forward  to  de- 
preciate its  character,  and  insult  its  dignity :  it  is  the  duty 
©f  such  a  writer  to  prove  that  his  aspersions  are  just,  and 
not  of  the  university  to  prove  that  they  are  false.  Any  man 
may  come  forward,  and  say,  that  the  tutors  and  fellows  off 
Cambridge  are  Vandals,  as  any  ignoramus  may  assert,  that 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  a  monster,  but  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  will  remain  the  model  of  feminine  beauty,  and 
Cambridge  be  still  revered  as  the  mother  of  learning,  and 
the  nurse  of  virtue. 

And  to  whom  is  the  title  of  Vandals  applied,  by  this 
"  would  be  satirist?"  The  alumni  of  Cambridge  are  the 
lights  of  our  church,  the  guardians  of  our  laws,  and  the 
arbitri  elegantiarum  of  our  manners.  If  Ellenborough. 
and  Lambe  be  Vandals,  where  shall  we  look  for  dig- 
nity, elegance,  or  virtue  ?  If  Tooke  and  Crabbe  be 
"  sunk  in  dulness,"  and  "  lost  in  shame,"  to  whom  shall 
we  ascribe  the  praise  of  modesty  and  learning?  But  Lord 
Byron  will  answer,  that  the  names  we  have  enumerated 
do  not  belong  to  the  present  residents  or  dignitaries  of 
the  university.     We  shall  ask  him  then,  is  the  tutor  of 
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Pitt  a  Vandal  ?  Is  the  college  that  boasts  the  superintend- 
ance  of  aTavel  or  a  Wood  ho  use,  to  be  called  a  "  dark  asy- 
lum** of  ignorance  and  stupidity  ?  or  will  the  pupilsof 
a  Blackball  agree  with  his  lordship  in  the  vulgar  calum- 
ny, that  the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar  are  incompatible 
with  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  ?  With  a  man 
who  would  hesitate  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  ne- 
gative, it  would  be  vain  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  daily  evi- 
dence: let  Lord  Byron  inform  us  to  what  fellow  of  the 
university  he  thought  himself  superior,  and  we  shall  esti- 
mate with  some  degree  of  accuracy  his  notions  of  Van- 
dalism. 

Men  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  the  su- 
perficial accomplishments  of  the  pleasing  companion,  are 
willing  to  diffuse  the  popular  prejudice  that  a  student 
will  always  be  a  clown,  and  that  perseverance  of  applica- 
tion in  abstract  sciences  is  not  only  a  proof  of  dulness, 
but  incompatible  with  attention  to  the  grace?,  or 
with  the  possession  of  the  suavittr  in  modo.  If  the  support- 
ers of  this  opinion  mean  no  more  than  that  the  prebends 
of  St.  Paul's  have  not  the  manners  of  the  courtiers  of  St. 
James's,  they  are  welcome  to  our  admission  of  the  fact  : 
but  the  difference  has  less  connection  with  their  conduct 
and  pursuits  than  the  difference  between  a  bishop's 
crook  and  a  chamberlain's  staff.  A  university  is  not  the 
school  of  manners,  but  we  can  assert  from  frequent  and 
attentive  observation,  that  the  students  who  apply  them- 
selves to  study  during  their  residence  at  college,  are  usu- 
ally distinguished  even  for  the  elegance  of  their  deport- 
ment, the  suavity  of  their  address,  and  the  elegance  of 
their  conversation,  above  the  superficial   dabblers  in   the 

Latin  of  Secundus,  or  the  profligate  imitators  of  M a. 

We  could  indeed  produce  the  names  of  more  than  one  un- 
fortunate being  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  routine 
of  university  education,  profligate  without  spirit,  superfi- 
cial withoutelegancc,and  eccentric  without  dignity, but  the 
cause  that  we  supportdisdains  the  aid  of  angry  recrimination. 
To  what  does  Lord  Byron  allude  when  he  says  that  the 
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dignitaries  of  the  university  are  lost  to  shame  ?  He  does 
not  mean  to  brand  his  own  character  with  infamy  by  ac- 
cusing them  of  any  description  of  licentiousness.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  his  lordship,  the  writer  of  this  article 
can  discover  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  exercise  of  the 
priesthood,  or  the  office  of  tuition,  and  he  is  not  consci- 
ous that  the  clerical  garb  implies  either  rudeness  of  ad- 
dress or  awkwardness  of  manners.  The  objects  of  his 
lordship's  attack  will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  university 
so  long  as  the  university  is  not  ashamed  of  them  ;  and  if 
his  lordship's  sentiments  be  such  as  he  expresses,  we  can 
assure  him  that  between  himi  and  his  college  they  are 
perfectly  reciprocal, 

It  is  indeed  extremely  mortifying  to  a  young  stu- 
dent, full  of  his  own  importance,  and  flattered  by  the 
praises  of  ignorant  dependants  into  a  lofty  opinion  of  his 
own  talents,  that  his  fellow  collegians  should  treat  his 
assumption  of  superiority  with  contempt,  that  his  vo- 
lumes should  be  permitted  to  repose  on  Deigh ton's  shelves 
in  undisturbed  forge tfulness,  that  his  tutors  after  the 
display  of  his  extraordinary  powers  should  not  exempt 
him  from  attendance  at  lectures,  and  that  his  fondness  for 
a  bear  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  vulgar  fatuity  rather 
than  eccentric  greatness.  But  in  his  eagerness  for  revenge 
he  should  have  remembered  that  what  is  desirable  is  not 
always  prudent.If  the  calumniesof  the  Edinburgh  Review 
against  Oxford,  exhibited  only  a  picture  of  malicious  im- 
potence, what  epithets  of  contemptuous  indignation  can 
be  applied  to  Lord  Byron's  attack  on  the  rival  university? 
We  speak  with  the  greater  interest  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  know  by  personal  experience,  that  a  young  ob- 
server is  apt  to  form  his  judgment  from  appearances  :  it 
is  forgotten  by  those  who  declaim  against  the  laxity  of 
discipline,  and  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  so  obvious  in 
our  academical  institutions,  that  the  vices  and  follies  that 
no  discipline  could  restrain,  first  present  themselves  to 
the  eye,  while  the  learning  and  virtue  which  the  system 
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of  education  adopted  at  Cambridge  is  so  well  calculated 
to  cherish  and  invigorate,  is  secluded  from  cursory  obser- 
vation. A  stranger  may  meet  a  dozen  whips  ou  the  road 
to  Newmarket,  but  he  does  not  see  all  the  hundreds  who 
are  at  the  same  moment  contending  for  the  prize  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  lecture-room,  nor  witness  in  display  the  mem- 
bers who  are  preparing  by  secret  and  unremitted  study  to 
figure  in  future  life,  as  priests,  judges,  and  legislators.  In 
every  great  body  of  young  men,  there  will  be  idlers  and 
profligates  ;  but  if  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  the 
number  of  the  peaceable,  the  learned,  and  the  virtuous  be 
decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute, 
and  especially  if  the  advantages  afforded  by  its  discipline 
to  the  studious  and  emulative  be  incalculably  greater 
than  any  dangers  to  which  the  young  and  indiscreet  can 
be  exposed,  it  has  attained  all  the  excellence  of  which  a 
seminary  of  education  is  susceptible.  It  is  forgotten  by 
the  enemies  of  university  education  that  temptation  as- 
sails the  youthful  mind  in  whatever  situation  it  may  be 
placed:  there  are  women  of  the  town  at :  Cambridge,  but 
they  are  not  confined  to  Cambridge;  a  student  may  be 
corrupted  at  college,  but  he  may  likewise  be  corrupted  in 
London:  all  that  can  be  done  by  his  tutors,  is  to  watch 
over  his  conduct  with  as  much  circumspection  as  is  com- 
patible With  the  discharge  of  their  other  duties,  and  to 
exercise  as  much  power  of  restraint  as  che  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  has  vested  in  their  hands. 

No  man  ever  entered  into  the  bustle  of  active  life,  or 
advanced  even  a  little  way  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
without  looking  back  to  the  period  of  his  academical  pro- 
bation with  emotions  of  mingled  delight  and  melancholy. 
The  sacred  feeling  which  impresses  the  ingenuous  student, 
on  his  first  approach  to  the  vestibule  of  learning  Lord 
Byron  has  never  felt,  and  vain  would  be  our  endeavour  to 
express  it  ;  but  even  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  that  harass  the  adventurer  on  the  sea  of 
active  life,  and  from  the  disappointments  that  attend  his 
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pursuits.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  current  of 
university  existence  glides  along  in  a  dark  and  languid 
stream,  uniform  in  its  surface,  and  sluggish  in  its  course. 
The  triumph  of  successful  but  friendly  emulation, 
the  tranquil  ardor  of  a  mind  employed,  in  pursuits  of 
which  the  success  is  certain,and  the  reward  worthy  of  the 
highest  genius,  afford  sources  of  happiness  more  copious 
and  uninterrupted  than  can  be  found  in  the  more  extensive 
theatre  of  the  world.  In  the  metropolis,whatevermay  be  our 
rank  or  connections,  our  pursuits  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
without  sympathy  ,and  our  labours  are  always  uncertain  of 
reward;  but  at  Cambridge  every  man  is  sure,  th  atafter 
the  labours  of  the  morning  he  will  find  some  one  willing 
to  participate  in  his  pleasures,  some  friend  who  assists 
his  investigations,  or  some  rival  who  engages  in  a  friend- 
ly contest  for  superiority.  The  general  scholar  will  meet 
with  companions,  who  unite  to  every  scholastic  acquisi- 
tion every  gentlemanly  accomplishment,  and  the  mere 
mathematician  will  find  that  his  knowledge  can  be  im- 
proved, even  in  the  moments  of  convivial  relaxation. 

But  the  discipline  of  this  university  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  readers,  and  so  little  considered  even 
by  such  writers  as  Lord  Byron,  that  it  will  not  be  use- 
less to  enter  into  the  subsequent  detail.  The  university 
is  composed  of  sixteen  colleges  ;  of  these  King's  is  appro- 
priated to  students  elected  from  Eton,  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  a  senate-house  examination  for  degrees ;  the 
other  colleges  have  scholarships  appropriated  to  the 
schools  of  Westminster,  Sec.  but  are  open  to  any  stu- 
dent who  is  recommended  by  a  master  of  arts,  and  who 
can  pass  an  examination.  In  Trinity  College  there  may 
be  at  one  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  undergraduates,  in 
St.  John's  about  two  hundred  •  but  in  the  other  colleges, 
from  Emanuel  to  Catharine  Hall,  from  thirty  to  ten.  The 
classes  of  students  are  three  :  fellow-commoners,  pension- 
ers, and  sizars.  The  first,  who,  by  a  late  regulation  of 
Dr.  Mansell,  are  not  admitted  at  Trinity  College,  are  ei- 
ther young  uoblemen  who  have  the  privilege  of  wearing 
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a  bat,  and  are  for  that  reason  called  hat  fellow-commoil- 
ers,  or  young  men  of  fortune.  They  wear  gold  tassels  to 
tlieircaps,  have  gold  lace  on  their  gowns,  and  dine  with 
the  fellows.  For  these  privileges  we  believe^that  they  pay, 
in  addition  to  their  expences,  about  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Instead  of  caution  money,  (money  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  master  as  nominal  security  for  any  defi- 
ciency of  payment)  they  present  to  the  college  on  admis- 
sion some  article  of  plate.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
fellow  commoners  are  generally  idlers,  a  circumstance 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in  this  class  the  majority  of 
our  future  legislators  and  representatives  will  necessarily 
be  found.  The  second  class  consists  of  pensioners— young 
men  of  moderate  fortune,  who,  if  they  have  any  aim  at  a 
fellowship  must  become  scholars,  and  are  then  entitled  to 
a  share  of  the  emoluments  of  the  college  proportionate  to 
their  merits.  They  read  lessons  in  chapel,  and  grace  in 
hall.  Their  dress  at  Trinity  is  blue,  with  full  sleeves,  at 
Trinity  Hall  and  Peter  House,  black  with  full  sleeves,  but 
at  most  of  the  other  colleges  the  gown  is  without  sleeves, 
with  a  cape  of  velvet.  The  third  class  is  that  of  sizars. 
Some  of  these  are  men  of  moderate  fortune,  but  many 
of  them  have  no  dependance  but  on  what  they  may 
obtain  from  the  university.  At  Trinity  and  Trinity 
Hall,  their  dress  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  pension- 
ers, and  the  sizars  of  some  colleges  have  the  same  gown 
as  that  of  the  pensioners  of  others ;  but  at  Sydney,  &c. 
their  gowns  are  either  without  sleeves,  or  velvet ;  and 
as  this  mark  of  degradation  is  peculiar  to  them,  we  exhort 
every  youngman  who  has  any  sensibility  offeeling,andwho 
docs  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  the  sneers  of  the  fellow- 
commoners  at  the  apparent  proofs  of  poverty  he  carries 
about  with  him,  and  whose  fortune  is  really  insufficient 
for  his  support  as  a  pensioner,  to  make  choice  of  Trinity 
or  Trinity  Hall  ;  at  the  former  college  they  will  always 
be  happy  to  encourage  his  industry,  whatever  may  be 
his  rank  on  the  boards.  Lord  Byron  seems  to  imagine 
that  there  is  something  disgraceful  in  being  a  sizar;  but 
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is  this  the  opinion  of  any  but  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
fellow-commoners?  Is  there  any  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  students  in  manners  or  appearance  ?  or  is 
their  circle  of  connections  usually  less  extensive  ?  That 
some  of  them  should  be  obliged  to  abstain  from  expen- 
sive pleasures  is  admitted,  because  some  of  them  do 
really  enter  as  sizars  that  they  may  be  able  to  live  within 
their  incomes.  But  as  a  body  that  they  are  less  respec- 
table for  gentlemanly  accomplishments,  for  learning,  or 
for  character  than  the  pensioners,  or  that  they  are  con- 
sidered so  by  the  university  we  deny.  That  any  trace 
of  the  distinctions  first  adopted  four  centuries  ago,  with 
respect  to  dress,  should  remain  at  present,  we  are  sorry  ; 
but  when  we  contrast  the  sizarship  of  White  with  Lord 
Byron's  career  as  a  pensioner ;  when  we  compare  the 
character  sustained  by  the  sizar,  even  as  a  gentleman, 
wTith  that  attributed  to  the  poetical  minor,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  amazement  at  his  lordship's  indiscretion. 

If  it  be  the  intention  of  a  student  to  contend  for  uni- 
versity honours  and  emoluments,  it  will  be  his  first  duty 
to  enquire  at  what  college  there  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  a 
fellowship  open  to  a  student  of  his  county  (for  most  of  the 
colleges  are  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  each  county) 
If  he  display  the  least  wish  to  proceed  with  ardour  in 
classical  or  mathematical  learning,  though  the  latter  is 
that  on  which  his  success  will  depend,  except  at  Trinity, 
(where  attention  to  both  is  absolutely  necessary,)  every 
encouragement  is  offered  to  his  exertions,  and  every  re- 
ward promised  to  his  success.  He  is  encouraged  by  an- 
nual prizes,  and  by  scholarships  and  exhibitions  pro- 
portioned to  his  merit ;  his  activity  is  kept  alive  by  the 
constant  emulation  of  able  and  ambitious  rivals;  lectures 
are  delivered  during  term  ;  he  is  permitted,  if  he  can  af- 
ford it,  to  have  a  private  tutor  for  the  first  year,  and  if 
his  income  be  limited  the  tutor  of  the  college  is  always 
ready  to  assist  his  investigations,  and  to  remove  his  dif- 
ficulties. At  the  end  of  three  years,  from  the  January 
after  his  admission  in  October,  he  is  publicly  examined 
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for  three  successive  days  with  all  the  other  students  of 
his  year  in  the  senate-house.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  usually  take  their  degrees  at  the  same  time.  Out 
or  these  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-eight  are  among  the 
honours;  the  rest  are  01  no-foot,  and  of  them  nothing 
more  is  required  than  a  knowledge  of  algebra  as  far  as 
quadratic  equations,  and  the  first  three  hooks  of  Euclid; 
both  which  may  be  obtained  with  moderate  application 
and  capacity  in  two  months.  The  honors  take  prece- 
dence in  the  order  of  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Ju- 
nior Optimes,  The  wranglers  undergo  a  strict  and  tedi- 
ous examination,  not  only  in  the  senate-house,  but  at 
the  examiner's  rooms,  and  their  knowledge  must  neces- 
sarily embrace  every  branch  of  mathematics,  whether 
abstruse  or  familiar.  The  senior  optimes  are  good  ma- 
thematicians, but  not  profound  ones  ;  and  the  juniors  are 
versed  in  little  more  than  the  principles.  There  is  no 
classical  examination  for  decrees ;  but  the  medals  given 
by  the  two  parliamentary  representatives  are  afterwards 
to  be  contended  for  :  the  candidates  must  be  senior  op- 
times, and  the  two  successful  ones  must  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  ancient  literature  so  minute  and  so  extensive, 
that  we  much  doubt  whether  any  juvenile  member  of 
the  university  of  Oxford  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
prize  of  victory. 

The  first  six  wranglers  succeed  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  university,  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplify the  utility  of  mathematical  study  than  that  there 
are  very  few  whose  names  have  appeared  within  the  last 
fifty  years  in  this  class  of  honours,  who  have  not  after- 
wards risen  to  eminence.  The  rest  of  the  honours,down 
to  the  last  senior  optime5are  nearly  certain  of  fellowships, 
and  of  final  independence.  The  emoluments  of  the 
•\vranglers,from  private  tuition,  &c.  &c.  are  very  conside- 
rable, and  the  triumph  of  success, so  splendid  after  a  long 
and  arduous  competition,  is  equally  great  at  the  moment, 
and  permanent  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  character. 

It  is    a  common-place  accusation   against  Cambridge 
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that  the  mathematics  are  pursued,  if  not  to  the  neglect 
of  every  other  study,  yet  so  far  as  to  preclude  the  arrival 
of  the  students  at  any  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  classi- 
cal learning.     But  admitting  (what  may  reasonably  be 
disputed)  that  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  languages  is 
more  generally  diffused  at  Oxford,  there  is    certainly  no 
comparison  between  the  acquirements   of  the   eminent 
scholars  at  the  two  universities.    Oxford  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced  a  Porson,  .and  we  may  doubt  whether  any  o£   her 
legitimate  L.  L.  D's  can  be  compared  with    Parr,  whos-s 
education  was  completed  at  Cambridge,  though  motive- 
of  delicacy  withheld  him  from  becoming  a  graduate  of 
his  alma  mater.     It  will  astonish  the  opponents  oi  the 
system  pursued  at  Cambridge,  to  be  told  that  in  general 
those  who  most    distinguish  themselves   as  mathemati- 
cians  are  likewise   the  best  classics.       The  number- of 
wranglers  who  have  gained  the  medals  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  senior  optimes  who   have  been  equally  fortunate, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred,  that  the 
same  gentleman  has  been  the  first  medallist  and  the  senior 
wrangler.  The  truth  is  thata  man  of  tolerable  abilities  can- 
not study  mathematics  abovesix  hours  aday  to  any  benefi- 
cial purpose;  yet  after  setting  aside  this  portion  of  his  time, 
he  will  find  that  the  same  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
the  classics  will  not  be  spent  disagreeably  nor  unprofitable 
His  lordship's  critical  opinions  are  usually  correct,  be- 
cause they  are  the  mere  common-places  of  criticism.  That 
Lewis  is  a  spectre-monger,  and    Stott    a  dunce    it  doe§ 
not  require  much  sagacity  to  discover,  or  much  courage 
to  assert ;  but  to  the  general  position  advanced  at  the  out- 
set of  his  poem,  that  the  present  age  is  less  fertile  in  ta- 
lent, and  more    prolific  in  nonsense  and   stupidity  than 
any  epoch  that  has  preceded  it,  no   one  can  assent,  who 
possesses  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  English  literature. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  living  dramatist  who  can  claim 
proximity  to  Shakespeare,  nor  any  prose  writer  who  can 
tread  with  grace  or  dignity  in  the  steps  of  Johnson.  But  it 
is  not  more  rational  to  estimate  the  character  of  a  literary 
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aera,  from  the  writings  of  one  supereminent  individual, 
than  to  declare,   that  Cambridge  is  more  rich   and   mag- 
nificent than  London,  because  ttye  chapel  of  King's  Col- 
lege is  a   more  admirable    structure  than  the  chapel  of 
Henry  the  seventh.     One  poet  forms  not  a  literary  age, 
any  more  than  one  superb  edifice  forms  a  magnificent  city. 
The  writers  who  declaim  about  the  "  long  past  days"  of 
Dry  den  and  Pope,  forget  the   Dunciad  of  the  one,  and 
the  Mac  Flecknoeof  the  other;  they  forget  that  the  lite- 
rary career  of  both  these  poets  was  impeded  by  a  continu- 
al and  active  contest  with  the  malice,  the  dulness,and  im- 
pertinence of  their  contemporaries  ;  that  Settle  for  a  time 
divided  with  Dryden  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  that 
the  declining  age  of  Pope  was  embittered  by  a  degrading 
contest  with  a  literary  buffoon.  TheraceoftheMelbournes 
is  notquite  extinct;  butwe  do  not  think,  that  were  another 
Settle  to  arise,  he  would  bear  away   the   palm  of  public 
admiration   from    the  author  of  Marmion.      We  may 
boldly  ask,  indeed,  whether  during  any  period  of  English 
history,  we  could  boast  of  an  experimental   philosopher 
superior  to  Davy  ;  of  a  classical  scholar,  who    could  lay 
claim  to  the  erudition  of  Porson  ;  of  a  controversialist  who 
excelled  the  editor  of  Bellendenus,  of  a  metaphysical  phi- 
losopher who  united  to  the  profundity  of  Dugald   Stewart 
his  perspicuity  and  elegance,  or  of  a  poet  who  possessed 
the  power  of  communicating  delight  in  a  degree  more 
transcendant  than  Waiter  Scott.     If  the  question  be  con- 
fined to  the  comparative  average  of  proportion  between 
good   literature  and  bad,  the  names  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  observations  we  have  adduced,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  that  between  the  years  1800  and  IS  1.0,  the 
horizon  of  literature  has  been    more  bright  than  at  any 
former  period,  though  one  single  star  may  not  have  shone 
with  transcendant  splendour. 

There  are  some  departments  of  literature  in  which  we 
far  surpass  the  possible  expectations  of  the  last  century. 
Let  any  man  compare  the  political  productions  of  the 
eighteenth   century    with  those  that  have  been   written 
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within  the  last  ten  years,  and  then  inform   us  whether 
he  still  believes  that  knowledge   has  not  increased,    nor 
the  natural  intellect  been  expanded.     If  Lord  Byron  as- 
serts that  his  position  was  only  meant  to  extend  to  poe- 
tical works,  and  to  works  of  taste  or  genius,  we  will  point 
out  to  him  a  very  decisive  criterion  by  which  the  ques- 
tion may  be  decided.  From  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
to  the  death  of  Johnson,  such  writers  as  Tickell,and  Dyer, 
and  Cunningham,  were  considered  as  very    decent  poets, 
every  bookseller  had  their  productions  in  his  window,  and 
every  literary  man  was  able  to  quote' their  finest  passages. 
But  at  the  present  day  the  whole  race  of  minor  poets  is 
despised  by  the  idle,  and  forgotten  by  the  literary  ;  and  as 
this  change  of  feeling  and  opinion  is  not  owing  to  depra- 
vation of  taste,  since  Pope,  and  Spencer,  and  Milton  are 
still  the  ornaments  of  the  study,  and  the  favourites  of  the 
parlour,  to  what  can  we  ascribe  it  but  to  the  fastidiousness 
superinduced  by  the  facility  of  gratifying  a  refined  "taste, 
and  the  constant  application  of  delightful  stimuli?  The 
man  who  should  now7  talk  of  Addison  as  a  poet,  would 
only  be  answered  by  a  laugh,  yet  we  feel  no  sentiment 
of  ridicule  when  we  listen  to  the  praises   of  Dryden,  or 
discuss  the  excellencies  of  Milton.  But  if  we  are  thus  fasti- 
dious towards  the  poets  of  former  times,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  we  should  be  more  indulgent  to  our  contempo- 
raries, and  since,  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  with 
which  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  pleased,  or  our  unsus- 
ceptibility  to  any  beauties  but  those  of  the  highest  order, 
a  great  majority  of  our  poets  are  indisputably  the  equal 
favourites  of  the  critic  and  the  lounger,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  character  of  our  poetry  has  risen  with  the 
progressive  severity  of  our  critical  taste. 

So  much  for  Lord  Byron's  opinions  on  literature  and 
criticism  ;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  gross  and 
laboured  effusion  of  malignity,  which  his  lordship  thought 
proper  to  withhold  from  publication  till  the  vessel  that 
bore  him  from  the  shores  of  England,  was  "  shivering  in 
the  gale,"  and  was  about  to  waft  him  from  the  reach  of 
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literary  punishment  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  act 
of  cowardice  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  keep- 
ing a  libei  ready  cut  and  chicd,  till  some  favourable  op- 
portunity enable  its  author  to  disperse  it  without  the 
hazard  of  personal  responsibility,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  deprive  the  injured  party  of  every  means 
of  reparation.  Had  his  lordship  published  the  libel  on 
Mr.  Clarke  in  his  first  edition,  he  would  have  at  least 
deserved  the  praise  of  magnanimity;  but  he  knew  that 
the  friends  of  that  gentleman  were  both  able  and  willing 
to  prove  that  he  should  not  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
He  confined  the  knowledge  of  his  lampoon,  therefore,  to 
the  circle  of  his  own  immediate  friends,  and  left  it  to  be 
given  to  the  public  as  soon  as  he  should  have  bid  adieu 
to  the  shores  of  Britain.  Whether  his  voyage  was  in 
reality  no  further  than  to  Paris,  in  search  of  the  proofs  of 
his  own  legitimacy,  or  as  he  asserts  to  "  Afric's  coasts, 
and  Calpe's  adverse  height,"  was  of  little  consequence  to 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  felt  that  to  recriminate  during  his  ab- 
sence would  be  unworthy  of  his  character,  and  (from 
the  zeal  of  Lord  Byron's  friends,  who  would  naturally 
declaim  against  an  attack  on  his  lordship  during  his  ab- 
sence) injurious  to  his  cause.  To  the  reasons,  however, 
that  withheld  Mr.  Clarke  from  personal  reply,  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  conform:  we  are  convinced,  from  the 
preface  to  his  lordship's  third  edition,  that  whether  he  be 
at  Paris  or  at  Astrachan,  he  is  informed  of  ail  that  passes 
in  London  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  see  this 
number  of  the  Scourge  as  soon  as  any  one  of  our  re- 
gular subscribers. 

Had  Lord  Byron  merely  said  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  a 
bad  poet,  and  a  would-be  satirist,  however  we  might 
have  o inbred  from  him  in  opinion,  we  should  not  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  express  ourselves  in  warmer  terms 
than  became  the  sobriety  of  critical  discussion  ;  but  we 
must  own  that  our  indignation  is  excited  when  a  single 
individual  is  selected  as  the  exclusive  object  of  moral 
gatire,  and  characterised  without  any  palliative  observa- 
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lions  as  *  a  living  libel  on  mankind.'*  Had  this  line  been 
applied  by  his  lordship  to  any  other  object  of  his  attack, 
to  Southey,  or  Scott,  or  Lambe  ;  or  had  the  circulation 
of  his  poem  been  confined  to  the  university,  of  which  Mr. 
Clarke  is  a  member,  it  would  only  have  excited  a  smile 
of  derision  at  its  author's  fatuity  :  but  Mr.  Clarke's  writ- 
ings, numerous  and  successful  as  they  have  been,  are 
chiefly  anonymous;  in  the  metropolis,  whatever  credit 
may  be  attached  to  his  works,  has  only  contributed  to 
emblazon  an  imaginary  name  ;  for  his  defence,  therefore, 
against  Lord  Byron's  calumnies,  he  could  not  trust  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  men  of  letters.but  to  their  candour; 
though  he  was  not  even  nominally  of  too  little  importance 
to  be  attacked  merely  as  Mr.  Clarke,  and  not  as  the  author 
of  certain  popular  writings,  he  could  not  venture  to  obtrude 
a  laboured  defence  on  the  patience  of  the  public.  That 
howeverwhich  he  did  not  feel  proper  to  do, in  a  formal  pub- 
lication, zee  are  not  restrained  from  doing  in  the  pages  of 
a  periodical  journal.  Biassed  as  we  may  possibly  be  by 
the  ardour  of  friendship,  even  our  friendship  is  not  less 
likely  to  be  impartial  than  the  enmity  of  Lord  Byron. 

We  know  the  irritability  of  his  lordship's  temper, 
and  the  obliquity  of  his  feelings,  and  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  feel  more  than  ordinary  prejudice  towards 
a  fellow-student,  whose  university  career  he  could  only 
observe  with  ineffectual  envy,  whose  name  was  so  fre- 
quently obtruded  on  his "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and  to 
whom  he  ascribed  a  castigation  too  just  and  too  effectual 
to  be  forgiven* 

A  writer  of  less  precipitancy  or  greater  conscientious- 
ness than  Lord  Byron,  would  have  remembered  that  in 
thus  calumniating  a  fellow  student,  he  was  necessa- 
rily inducing  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the 
object  of  his  attack.  We  do  not  say  that  Lord  Byron  is 
destitute  of  amiable  qualities,  or  respectable  talents,  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  a  comparison  of 
this  kind  would  be  flattering  to  his  ambition.  His  pro- 
ductions have  been  composed  in  circumstances  the  mast 
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favourable  to  literary  labour;  the  immature  fruit  that 
he  produced  was  the  product  of  careful  nurture  and  la- 
borious cultivation,  and  his  riper  productions  have  been 
forccd.by  a  slow  and  expensive  process.  But  with  Mr. 
Clarke  the  case  is  different :  the  varied,  extensive,  and 
accurate  knowledge  that  he  possesses  on  those  subjects, 
which  Lord  Byron  has  claimed  as  peculiarly  his  own,  has 
been  obtained  not  merely  in  opposition  to  incidental  dif- 
ficulty, but  notwithstanding  the  systematic  discourage- 
ment of  those  to  whom  his  education  was  committed  : 
everyone  of  his  productions  has  been  composed  in  haste, 
and  sent  to  the  press  without  revision  ;  his  sonnets  have 
not  been  ushered  into  the  world  after  undergoing  the  or- 
deal of  private  criticism,  nor  his  essays  assisted  in  their 
circulation  by  the  omciousness  of  honourable  friends, 
and  the  puffs  of  dependent  critics.  "We  are  afraid,  there- 
fore, that  with  regard  to  "  talents,"  the  result  of  our 
comparison  would  disturb  the  placidity  of  his  lordship's 
interesting  countenance.  Considering  the  two  par* 
ties  not  as  writers  but  as  men,  Mr.  Clarke  might  confi- 
dently appeal  to  the  knowledge  and  opinion  of  the  whole 
university  ;  but  a  character  like  his  disdains  comparison 
with  that  of  his  noble  calumniator  :  a  temper  unruffled 
by  malignant  passions,  a  mind  superior  to  vicissitude, 
are  gifts  for  which  the  pride  of  doubtful  birth,  and  the 
temporary  possessiomof  Xewstead  Abbey,  are  contemp- 
tible equivalents. 

To  the  accusations  that  he  was  a"  hired  buffoon,"  and  a 
"  collector  of  scandal  for  the  Satirist,"  Mr.  Clarke  would 
probably  answer,  that  it  is  natural  for  "  the  galled  ass  to 
wince  :"  every  satirist  is  of  course  a  buffoon  m  the  opi- 
nion of  the  person  satirized  :  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  hired 
buffoon  can  only  mean  that  he  writes  for  money,  a  crime 
of  which  he  knows  his  lordship  to  have  been  guilty,  and 
which  in  his  return  necessity  may  compel  him  to  repeat. 
The  charge,  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  monthly  collector  of 
scandal  for  a  publication  called  the  Satirist,  is  false.  Sup- 
posing all  his  accusations  to  be  true,  in  what,  light  does 
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it  exhibit  the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Clarke's  ac- 
cuser ?  It  m  ay  be  reasonably  asked  whether  to  be  a  de- 
nizen of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,*  be  more  disgraceful 
than  to  be  the  il legitimate  descendant  of  a  murderer ; 
whether  to  labour  in  an  honourable  profession  for  the 
peace  and  competence  of  maturer  age,  be  less  worthy  of 
praise  than  to  waste  the  property  of  others  in  vulgar  de- 
bauchery ;  whether  to  be  the  offspring  of  parents  whose 
only  crime  is  their  want  of  title,  be  not  as  honourable  as 
to  be  the  son  of  aprofiigate  father,and  a  mother  whose  days 
and  nights  are  spent  in  the  delirium  of  drunkenness  ;  and, 
finally,  whether  to  deserve  the  kindness  of  his  own  col- 
lege, to  obtain  its  prizes,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  any 
examination  that  might  entitle  him  to  share  the  highest 
honours  which  the  university  can  bestow,  be  less  indi- 
cative of  talent  and  virtue,  than  to  be  held  up  to  the  de- 
rision and  contempt  of  his  fellow-students  as  a  scribbler 
of  doggrel,  and  a  bear-leader  ;  to  be  hated  for  malignity 
of  temper,  and  repulsiveness  of  manners,  and  shunned  by 
every  man  who  did  not  wish  to'  be  considered  as  profli- 
gate without  wit,  and  trifling  without  elegance. 

We  wish  not  to  give  currency  to  disgraceful  tales,  but 
his  lordship  should  be  taught,  that  he  wTho  comes  for- 
ward in  the  character  of  a  censor,  should  first  examine 
whether  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  recrimi- 
nate. For  our  own  parts  we  shall  exercise  the  virtue  of 
forbearance,  and  shall  neither  expose  the  infamy  of  his 
uncle,  the  indiscretions  pf  his  mother,  nor  his  per- 
sonal follies  or  embarrassments.  But  let  him  not  again 
obtrude  himself  on  our  attention  as  a  moralist :  his  present 
security  is  in  the  mildness  of  our  temper  ;  another  provo- 
cation may  teach  him,  that  with  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge 
the  inclination  to  punish,  and  the  power  to  fulfil  that  in- 
clination are  synonimous. 


*  This  is  a  mistake  ol  his  lordship. 
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CHARLES  S— 


[The  Gambler.) 

1  HE  nominal  father  of  this  notorious  gambler  lately  resid- 
ed at  the  town  of  Workington  in  Cumberland.  His  mother 
was  a  laundress;  but  the  person  of  a  private  soldier  in  the 
54th  regiment,  having  captivated  her  affections,  she  ran  off 
with  him,  accompanied  the  regiment  as  his  wife,  and  was 
delivered  of  our  hero  on  her  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years  he  wras  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Masters,  a 
cheesemonger  of  Philadelphia,  at  which  place  his  father, 
on  procuring  his  discharge,  set  up  the  ale-house  inT\Vood- 
street,  that  has  since  been  known  by  the  title  of  Georges 
Harbour.  He  had  not  been  more  than  four  years  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Mw  before  he  was  detected  in  robbing  the 
till ;  he  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  villain}^  by 
immediately  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  on  his 
voyage  to  Guinea  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy. 

On  their  arrival  off  the  coast,  young  S.  was  sent  ashore 
with  others  of  the  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  He  was  heartily  tired  of  a 
seafaring  life,  and  the  naked  beauty  of  the  negroes  hav- 
ing excited  certain  propensities  that  it  might  be  difficult 
to  gratify  were  he  to  return  to  the  ship,  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  woods,  till  there  was  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger of  pursuit,  and  then  commenced  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous journey  to  the  first  village  that  the  crew  had  de- 
scried on  their  arrival. 

At  this  place  he  remained  about  three  years;  he  had 
more  than  one  very  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered, 
the  savages  insisted  upon  his  joining  in  their  wrars,  and 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  .  their  prisoners  frightened  him 
into  a  wish  of  escaping  from  the  possibility  of  being  con- 
demned to  suffer  them.  He  had  been  four  years  on  the 
island  before  any  vessel  came  to  his  relief;  at  length  La 
Marie  Antoinette,  commanded  by  Mons.  Piron,  made  its 
appearance  off  the  coast,  and  our  hero  with  some  difficulty 
effected  his  escape. 
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Mons.  Piron  found  that  notwithstanding   the  strange 

habits  S ■  had  contracted,he  was  active  and  intelligent ; 

he  could  still  write  a  tolerable  hand  ;  this  qualification  in- 
troduced him,  notwithstanding  his  utter  ignorance  of 
French,into  the  cabin;  before  he  had  been  six  months  on 
board,  he  was  decent  and  convertible;  and  on  the  return 
of  the  vessel  to  Morlaix,  he  was  so  far  improved  that  Mons. 
Piron  recommended  him  as  amanuensis  to  the  Baron  de 
Thoisa,  whose  son  is  now  in  England,  and  who  had  a  town 
house  at  the  Rue  de  St.  Martin,  place  de  Concord. 

With,  the  baron  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  had 
he  been  convinced  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  there 
is  no  doubt  from  the  character  of  his  master,  that  his  ser- 
vices  would  have  been  liberally  rewarded.  But  being 
detected  in  disposing  of  a  gold  watch,  that  was  known  to 
have  belonged  to  the  young  Mons.  de  Thoisa,  and  it  being 
supposed,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  he  fraudulently  ob- 
tained it,  he  was  dismissed,  and  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  character,  he  was  glad  to  obtain  the  situation  of 
marker  at  a  gambling-house,  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Honore. 
From  the  situation  of  marker  he  was  advanced  to  that  of 
tallier,  and  his  services  being  necessary  to  the  black-legs, 
who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  house,  they  repaid 
his  dexterity  at  keeping  a  convenient  score,  by  initiating 
him  into  all  the  mysteries  of  professional  gambling.  His 
employer,  Mo  rand,  falling  sick,  our  hero  supplied  {pro 
tempore)the  place  of  banker.  A  Spanish  gentleman,  nam- 
ed Elgezabel,  having  entrusted  to  him  about  four  thou- 
sand iivres,  as  a  deposit  for  a  gaming  debt,  to  be  paid  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  found  on  his  return  S— ^ — *  had 
disappeared.  Every  search  for  him  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  fruitless,  and  after  skulking  in  the 
most  obscure  parts  of  the  city  for  a  month,  he  contrived 
to  procure  his  passage  to  England  in  the  suite  of  Lord 
Malmesbury. 

Siace  that  period  he  has  figured  as  a  gambler  at  all  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's-street.  To 
enumerate  t'fle  pigeons  whom  he  has  plucked  within  the 
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last  three  years,  would  be  to  name  the  majority  of  fashion- 
able gamblers.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  he  who  by  plun- 
dering the  subject  of  our  preceding  article  of  all  the  rea- 
dy cash  that  he  possessed,  rendered  it  necessary  for  his 
lordship  to  take  a  trip  to  Persia.  He  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  Argyle  rooms,  and  the  prior  of  Stanmore 
still  laments  that  black  legs  should  on  any  pretext  be  ad- 
mitted into  fashionable  society. 

Temperate  in  his  habits,  cool  and  collected  in  his  tem- 
per, the  few  who  excel  him  in  dexterity  are  unable  to 
contend  with  him  in  the  other  requisites  of  success  ;  even 
his  friend  Triste  has  bled  pretty  freely  in  more  than  one 
contest  of  skill  ;  but  Triste  is  a  wine-bibber,  and  S.  never 
touches  any  liquor  stronger  than  water. 

In  detailing  the  life  of  his  brother  gamblers,  we  shall 
have  many  opportunies  of  detailing  the  system  that  is 
pursued,  and  describing  the  scenes  that  continually  occur 
in  the  fashionable  temples  of  fortune,  from  the  humble 
banking-house  in  Albemarle-street,  to  the  family  card- 
table  of  Lady  D. ;  but  some  of  the  anecdotes  that  have, 
been  communicated  to  us  are  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary 
that  we  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  give  them  immediate 
publicity.  Mr.  S.  is  thin  and  diminutive  in  person,  his 
complexion  is  sallow,  his  countenance  gloom}7,  his  whis- 
kers large  and  black,  his  forehead  prominent,  and  his 
nose  Italian  :  his  pronunciation  is  that  of  an  Englishman, 
who  has  been  long  resident  in  foreign  countries.  He  is 
very  successful  in  imitating  the  Irish  brogue,  and  speaks 
French  with  fluency  and  correctness.  He  pretends,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  author  of  several  literary  trifles  published 
at  Paris  ;  among  these  trifles,  however,  are  several  com- 
positions of  the  Baro.n  deThoisa,  his  former  master;  and 
as  we  know  that  the  subjoined  sermon  is  in  S.'s  possession 
with  many  indecent  alterations. and  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  lay  claim  to  it  as  well  as  to  any  of  the  baron's  other 
productions,we  shall,  by  publishing  it,  at  once  do  justice 
to  its  author  and  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  our 
readers. 
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SERMON. 
Au  norn  du  Pen*,,  fyc. 

(Ille  dixit  Fetro  ubinam  sunt  oves?)  Ille  dit  a  Pierre 
ou  sont  tes  brebis  ?  et  Pierre  lui  repoudit  je  n'en  sais  rien 
seigneur,  car  cesmemes  brebis  n'etaient  pas  presentables 
devant  leur  maitre.  Jene  suis  ny  menteur,  ny  importeur, 
mes  freres,  mes  si  comme  a  Pierre,  Dieu  m'eut  demande 
ou  sont  tes  brebisjelui  aurais  repondu,elles  sont  allees  pa- 
itru,  au  diable  seigneur.  Mais  vous  tons  mes  chers  freres 
qui  m'etes  restes  fidelles,n'imii.ez-point  tons  ces  grands 
saints  de  Pantiquite,  tel  que  St.  Crisogzome,  qui  dit  qu'un 
cure  est  un  so-leil,et  ses'paroissiens  des  atonies ;  mais  qu'ils 
diables  d'atomes  etes  vous  done,  mes  freres,  vous  ne  me 
payez  point  iadixme,  et  vous  dites,  "  nous  soucions  bien 
de  M.  le  Cure,  il  n'a  pas  comme  nous,  des  enfans  a  nou- 
rir,"etqu'on  savez-vous  mes  freres,  apprenez  que  nous 
avons  plus  desseine  a  les  cacher,  que  vous  a  les  faire  ;  mais 
revenons  a  nos  moutons,  et  tachons  de  ies  couvertir  s'il  est 
possible. 

Dans  cette  Paroisse  rien  que  desordres, desordre  chez  les 
grands;  desordre  les  petits;  desordre  chez  les vieux ;  desor- 
drechez  lesjeunes.  -  Je  repreuds  et  je  dis  desordre  chez  les 
grands ;  tous  ces  grands  gargonss'envonties  dimanche,  avec 
les  filles, jouir  dans  la  campagne  ;  les  lilies  moutent  dans 
les  arbres,  et  les  garcons  disent,  margot  je.  te  vois  le  pied  ; 
margot  je  te  vols  lajambe  ;  margot  je  te  vois  la  cuisse,  mar- 
got  je  te  vois  le  qu'on— empeche  cela  mes  freres,  jene 
m'oppose  pas  a  tons  vos  divertissement,  mais  qui  de- 
sormais  lesjeunes  filles  restint  sous  les  arbres,  et  que  les 
garc,ons  grimpent  clessus.  Desordre  ehes  les  petits ; 
tousces  petits  enfans  les  dimancbes,  jouent  et  polissonnes 
dans  1'eglise,  quand  lis  ont  bien  joue,  i Is  y  font  leur 
ordures.  Marguilliers,c'est  a  vous  d'y  mettre  la  main. 
Desordre  ches  les  vieux  ; — Vous  voyez  tous  ces  'vieiilards 
race  de  ca'in,  qui  vont  journellement  brandillont  leur  Vi— 
sage  vers  terre,et  jusques.t  quand  infames  vieiilards  de 
Suzanne.  Cruterez  vous  du  feur  d'  impure  te.--  Desordre 
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chez  les  jeunes;  tous  ces  jeunes  genschantent  tous  lei 
jours  des chansons  indecentes,  et  dimanche  dernier  encore 
le  filsde  la  veuve  condor,  etcelui  de  la  neuve  pinncau^qui 
chantaient  la  jambea  Pierrot  Branclil lef —ct  qui  Taurait 
cm,  mes  freres,  que  des  enfans  qui  savent  a  peine  leur 
cojifiteor,  sauraient  des  choses  pareilles.  Que  font  M. 
Mrs.  les  Marguilliers  lorsqu'ou  va  en  procession,  ils 
vous  mettent  la  croix  et  la  banniere  dans  une  cha- 
rette  et  vous  enjilent  les  religieuses — de  la  rue  St.  Margue- 
rite^ cela  leur  arrive  on  leur  Otera  la  verge. — Jc  ny  a  point 
de  fete  dans  cette  Semaine,  qui  vous  empeche,  de  menger 
a.  votre  appetit  ordinaire,  sice  n'est  la  fete  de  St.Rcme  qui 
guerit  de  la  teigne,  vous  l'aurez  jeudi  et  vendredi  la  foire  ; 
ce  jour  la,  nous  parlerons  des  hommes,  nous  toucherons 
les  femmes,  etnous  nous  eteiidrons  sur  les  filles. 

Nous  allons  prier  Dieu  pour  les  pauvres  gentilshom- 
mes  de  cette  Paroisseafin  qu'il  les  maintienne  dans  une 
honnete  pauvrete,  car  s'ils  etaientplus  riches,  ils  nous  fe- 
raient  enrager.  Nous  allons  aussi  prrier  Dieu  pour  les 
femmes  enceintes,  afm  qu'elles'rendint  aussi  agreablement 
leur  fruit,  qu'ells  Font  recu.  Nous  allons  prier  Dieu, 
eufin,  pour  tous  les  biens  de  la  terre,  tels  que  choux,  ca- 
rottes,  concombres,  navets  et  grate  cut,  que  je  vous  sou- 
haite.     Au  nora  du  Pere,  &c« 


MR.  PRATT. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  gratify  malignant  curiosity,  by- 
retailing  the  private  history  of  a  gentleman,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  beeu  his  indiscretions  or  misfortunes,  has 
never  obtruded  himself  on  the  public  but  in  tW capaci- 
ty of  author.  We  regard  the  personal  character  of  every 
literary  man  as  sacred  from  attack,  till  he  provokes  in- 
vestigation by  proclaiming  his  own  virtues  to  the  world, 
or  till  the  enormity  of  his  conduct  renders  justice  to  him 
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benevolence  to  the  public.  Mr.  Brougham,  indeed,  in 
his  defence  of  the  Messrs.  Hunts,  has  thought  proper  to 
state,  that  "  no  character  is  so  humble  or  so  private  as  to 
have  escaped  the  libels  of  those  who  seek  to  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity,  orto  gratify  a  still  less  excusable  malignity.  To 
point  out  as  an  object  for  the  tongue  of  slander  the  man 
who  is  endeavouring  to  enter  into  private  life,  is  with 
some  the  road  to  popularity,  with  hundreds  the  meansof 
a  base  subsistence.  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  arises 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  love  of  publicity  with  which 
many  are  seized,  to  a  degree  which  leads  them  to  value 
their  existence  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  passed  before 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  to  care  not  what  they  do,  so 
as  they  be  but  talked  of,  In  this  particular  the  public  at 
least  are  liberal,  and  never  fail  to  reward  him  who  pan- 
ders to  their  ravenous  appetite."  Now  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause that  we  have  other  evidence  than  the  speech  itself, 
for  believing  that  these  observations  were  peculiarly  di- 
rected against  the  editor  of  the  Scourge ,  that  we  think  it 
necessary  to  expose  their  injustice  and  absurdity:  it  is 
due  to  every  man  connected  with  the  press,  and  to  the 
cause  of  literature  in  general,  that  they  should  meet  wit'i 
an  immediate  and  decisive  refutation.  The  first  sen- 
tence indeed  of  Mr.  Brougham's  philippic  contains  with  in 
itself  the  evidence  of  its  falsehood.  If  a  writer  wish  to 
procure  a  base  subsistence,  or  to  pass  his  life  before  the 
gaze  of  the  public,  it  is  rather  unaccountable  that  he 
should  select  for  the  object  of  his  satire,  a  young  man 
just  entering  into  life,  when  scurrilous  abuse  of  some  no- 
torious personage  would  answer  his  purpose  more  effec- 
tually. Popularity7  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  holding  up  a 
private  character  to  the  gaze  of  malignant  curiosity;  the 
public  feels  no  interest  in  the  records  of  humble  life  ;  its 
taste  is  most  certainly  gratified  by  gratuitous  charges 
against  men  in  power,  by  continual  declamation  against 
the  corruption  and  imbecility  of  some  celebrated  states- 
man, or  by-detailing,  with  every  possible  circumstance  of 
attendant  aggravation,  the  sexual  profligacy  of  somenoto- 
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rious  demirep.  A  political  journalist  who  rails  against 
every  ministry  is  sure  of  success,  for  the  multitude  is  al- 
ways dissatisfied  with  its  rulers;  but  what  profit  or  re- 
putation can  be  acquiied  by  detailing  the  secret  history 
of  a  Temple  student,  or  narrating  the  adventures  of  a  fe- 
male,whose  name  was  never  heard  beyond  the  purlieus  of 
Co  vent  Garden.  Supposing  that  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  de- 
scribe the  person  and  manners  of  the  fair  spouse  of  some 
worthy  common-council  man,  does  Mr.  Brougham  really 
think  that  we  should  by  so  doing  increase  our  emolu- 
ments, or  extend  our  popularity?  He  cannot  be  so  thought- 
less or  so  ignorant.  If  wealth  or  reputation  were  the 
exclusive  object  of  our  pursuit,  we  should  immediately 
become  the  libellers  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  scandal 
mongers  of  the  great  and  fashionable  world. 

Indeed  we  may  defy  Mr.  Brougham  to  produce  a  single 
instance  in  the  journals  and  publications  that  have  appear* 
ed  within  the  last  year,  of  private  character  and  humble 
life  being  held  up  to  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity. 
His  assertion  on  this  subject  was  merely  advanced  because 
to  advance  it  was  convenient.  He  could  at  the  time  be 
in  possession  of  no  evidence  by  which  it  might  be  justified, 
and  neither  his  own  research,  nor  the  industry  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  will  be  able  to  discover  such  evidence,  unless  it  be 
in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner  ;  a  paper  which  has  contain- 
ed more  violent  attacks  on  individual  character  than  ever 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  World.  We  do  not 
mean  that  these  attacks  were  unjust  or  unwarrantable; 
but  if  satires  upon  humble  life  are  to  be  found  any  where,  it 
is  certainly  among  them ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  when  he  instruct- 
ed his  advocate  to  introduce  his  speech  by  these  prelimi- 
nary observations,  should  have  taken  a  calm  review  of  his 
own  career  as  a  moral  satirist. 

The  only  cases  in  which  personal  satire  can  be  defend- 
ed, are,first,  where  an  individual  comes  forward  with  pro- 
fessions of  superior  virtue, and  extraordinary  taunt,  when 
these  professions  are  not  justified  by  his  character  and 
abilities ;  secondly,  when  the    person  attacked  obtrudes 
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his  follies  and  vices  on  the  public,  and  of  course  deserves 
that  his  follies  should  be  ridiculed,  and  his  vices  con- 
demned ;  thirdly,  when  he  holds  a  situation  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  when  we  are  able  to  adduce  the  proofs 
of  his  incapacity  or  dishonesty  ;  and,  fourthly,  when  his 
conduct,  though  not  exposed  to  public  observation,  is 
decisively  and  extensively  injurious  to  the  public  happi* 
ness.  Under  one  of  these  descriptions  every  character 
whom  we  have  already  satirized,  or  shall  hereafter  intro- 
duce, may  be  classed,  Mr.  Brougham  has  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  between  obscurity  of  name  and  inoffensive- 
ness.  Mr.  Aslett  was  a  private  character  till  bis  iniquity 
was  detected,  yet  no  man  who,  on  sufficient  proof  of  his 
guilt,  had  published  his  discoveries  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  would  have  been  accused  of te  in- 
vading the  recesses  of  humble  life,  and  holding  up  pri- 
vate character  to  the  gratification  of  public  malignity.'* 

If  the  vendor  of  a  nostrum  dispense  his  poison  through 
the  town,  by  the  agency  of  the  regular  vendors,  while  he 
remains  himself  in  guilty  security,  that  writer  is  surely 
deserving  of  praise,  and  not  of  reprobation,  who  proves 
that  his  habits,  his  education,  and  his  morals,  are  such  as 
preclude  any  dependence  on  his  knowledge  or  his  vera* 
city:  who  advances  evidence  that  his  opportunities  have 
not  been  such  as  might  enable  him  to  investigate  the 
properties  of  drugs,  nor  his  private  conduct  such  as  to 
justify  any  confidence  in  his  offers  of  relief,  or  his  profes- 
sions of  philanthropy.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  justification  of  the  satirist,  that  his  as- 
sertions should  be  capable  of  proof,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Scourge  will  take  especial  care  that  no  statement  shall 
be  made  in  his'  pages  that  is  not  supported  by  the  most 
indisputable  testimony. 

If  Mr.  Pratt  be  disposed  to  ask  us,  why  we  have  se- 
lected him  in  particular  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  insulted  di^- 
nity  of  criticism,  we  shall  briefly  answer,  because  his  pro- 
fessions are  magnificent,  and  his  trespasses  on  our  pa- 
tience as  frequent  as  they  are  intolerable.     The  offences 
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too  of  which  he  has  hcen  guilty  are  becoming  more  pre- 
valent from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  just  that  the  most  ex- 
emplary punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  most  no- 
torious and  incorrigible  delinquent.  To  degrade  the  no- 
ble manliness  of  Englishmen  ;  to  convert  us  into  a  nation 
of  whimpering  hypocrites  and  blubbering  drivellers  is 
impossible;  but  if  Mr.  Pratt  and  his  coadjutors  cannot 
deprave  the  feelings  of  our  hearts,  they  may  succeed  in 
vitiating  our  literary  taste.  Of  all  cants  the  cant  of  sen- 
sibility is  the  most  abominable:  it  is  not  less  distinct 
from  the  genuine  language  of  benevolence  than  the  crav- 
ings of  fanaticism  from  the  effusions  of  rational  piety  :  and 
while  it  shocks  the  feelings  of  the  virtuous  it  disgusts  the 
perceptions  of  the  literary. 

His  earlier  productions  gave  promise  of  excellencies 
that  he  has  not  since  displayed — the  Quixotism  of  their 
author  was  ascribed  to  the  ardor  of  inexperience,  and  the 
disproportion  between  his  language  and  his  subject,  to  the 
exuberance  of  youthful  feeling,  unchastened  by  the  taste 
or  judgment  that  would  probably  distinguish  the  produc- 
tions of  his  maturer  ags.  His  bombast  was  therefore  for- 
given, while  his  pathos  was  admired.  The  Pupil  of  Pleasure 
contained  many  passages  of  genuine  sensibility,  and  his 
poem  on  Sympathy  was  not  totally  destitute  of  natural 
expression,  or  poetical  beauty.  But  as  he  advanced  in  his 
career,  it  was  discovered  that  what  had  been  mistaken 
for  juvenile  enthusiasm,  was  nothing  better  than  delibe- 
rate affectation  :  the  public  became  tired  of  his  appeals  to 
humanity,  and  his  sonnets  to  benevolence  ;  even  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Howards  and  the  Lettsoms  was  so  fre- 
quent as  to  excite  suspicion  that  his  motives  were  not 
perfectly  conscientious,  and  the  avidity  with  which  he 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  him  in  the  year  1800.  of 
bewailing  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  made  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  philanthropy  was  his  trade.  Nor  were  the 
prejudices  that  gradually  accumulated  against  him  at  all 
weakened  or  removed  by  the  evidence  of  his  lighter  and 
less  laboured  effusions.    To  be  pleased  with  every  tl 
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whatever  country  he  might  visit,  was  merely  a  proof  that 
he  possessed  a  superabundance  of  good  nature,  or  an  envi- 
able exuberance  of  animal  spirits;  to  praise  every  indi- 
vidual whom  he  encountered  in  his  travels,  was  perhaps 
the  evidence  of  vanity,  but  could  not  be  the  result  of 
interested  motives.  But  when  it  was  observed  thatscarce- 
ly  a  pamphlet  appeared  with  his  name  that  did  not  con- 
tain a  fulsome  eulogium  on  some  noble  or  wealthy  person- 
age; that  every  distinguished  character  who  entertained 
him  at  his  house,  or  permitted  him  to  survey  his  grounds, 
was  "  the  accomplished  gentleman,  the  elegant  scho- 
lar, the  munificent  patron,  or  the  benevolent  landlord;" 
that  all  liis  ladies  were  beautiful  and  virtuous,  and  all 
his  friends  the  most  delightful  poets,  the  most  profound 
philosophers,  and  the  most  generous  philanthropists:  it 
it  was  not  uncharitably  concluded  that  he  endeavoured  to 
barter  flattery  for  kindness,  and  that  if  servility  was  thus 
easily  purchased,  much  value  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
his  sensibility.  A  man  really  embued  with  that  exquisite 
tenderness  of  feeling  assumed  by  Mr.  Pratt,  could  not 
stoop  to  become  the  pander  of  wealthy  vanity,  and  the 
minister  of  selfish  gratification.  The  poet  of  generous 
feeling,  the  disinterested  advocate  of  humanity,  could  not 
be  at  the  same  time  a  mean  and  public  parasite.  The 
very  means,  therefore,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  im- 
prove his  fortune,  and  extend  his  reputation  has  reduced 
him  even  below  his  natural  level  in  the  standard  of  public 
estimation,  and  has,  we  are  afraid,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  been  productive  only  of  deep  and  lasting  disap- 
pointment. The  objects  of  his  flattery,  who  were  at  first 
delighted  by  his  praise,  began  to  consider  it  of  less  value 
wheii  they  saw  how  lavishly  and  indiscriminately  it  was 
bestowed.  His  first  patroness  might  be  well  satisfied 
with  being  called  a  goddess  ;  but  when  all  her  rivals  had 
been  deified,  she  felt  herself  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
peculiar  obligation.  As  for  the  multitude  of  readers  they 
naturally  concluded  that  he  who  could  so  easily  assume 
the  air  of  admiration,  could  affect  with  equal  .readiness 
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the  tone  of  sensibility;  and  he  is  now  in  the  deplorable 
situation  of  a  parasite,  by  whose  eulogiums  no  one  is  flat- 
tered, anl  a  teacher  of  humanity,  from  whose  exhorta- 
tions no  one  rises  without  feeling  greater  compassion  for 
the  preceptor  than  for  the  subjects  of  his  lecture. 

From  flattering  the  ungrateful  sons  and  daughters  of 
fashionable  dissipation,  he  has,  at  length,  descended  to  the 
more  humble  dutyof  reciprocating  compiimentswith  his  li- 
terary brethren.  The  "  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr.Mavor,'* 
"the  generous  Mr.  Young  "&kose <l  Essay  on  Humanity  must 
have  been  dictated  by  humanity  itself;""  the  long-honored 
Cumberland,and  his  laureat  friend  of  generous  heart,"  with 
nearly  all  the  other  authors  of  the  day,  whose  opinion  as 
critics  or  reviewers  may  be  thus  propitiated,are  introduced 
whenever  an  opening  can  be  found.  Even  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  been  be-laboured  by  his  praise  ;  and  surely  no 
greater  proof  of  the  degradation  to  which  Mr.  Pratt's  own 
conduct  has  reduced  him  can  be  conceived,  than  that  a  w  r  iter 
to  whom  he  has  ascribed  the  "  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  head,"  should  feel  so  little  gratitude  for  his 
favourable  opinion  as  to  become  the  public  monitor  of  his 
errors.  Were  he  restrained,  indeed,  by  any  tie  of  this  kind, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  literary  discussion : 
gratuitous  and  unwished-for  praise  might  be  assigned  as 
a  motive  for  the  suspension  of  the  critic's  arm,  and  private 
cajollery  be  permitted  to  evade  the  claims  of  public  justice. 

We  will  not  stop  to  analyse  the  early  publications  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  or  to  place  in  array  the  formidable  list  of  his 
former  trespasses  against  critical  taste  and  literary  honesty. 
The  display  would  be  as  painful  to  us,  as  discreditable 
to  him.  A  complete  list,  indeed,  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  present  day,  with  an  opposite  column  of  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  them  by  the  author  of  Sympathy, would 
have  an  etlect  certainly  more  ludicrous  and  more  humi- 
liating to  ite  author  than  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
English  nation;  but  we  have  not  time  for  unprofitable 
trifling,  when  his  farewell  poem  presents  such  copious 
materials  of  rnorai  and  critical  observation. 
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It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  had  the  author  no 
opinion  to  consult  bat  his  own,  this  poetical  adieu 
might  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  dramatic  farewells  of 
Mrs.  Siddons;  but  in  the  one  case  we  wish  that  the  pro- 
mise may  again  be  broken,  and  in  the  other,  we  regret 
that  it  had  not  been  made  before. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  introduction 
of  a  farewell,  or  indeed  of  any  other  poem  should  be  gram- 
matical and  intelligible  ;  but  Mr.  Pratt  has  resolved  that 
his  first  ten  lines  shall  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  those 
which  succeed  them. 

When  public  honors  in  the  public  cause, 

Exalt  to  power,  yet  dignify  the  laws, 

When  with  fame's -brightest  laurels  cover's,  o'er, 

To  favored  genius  fame  can  give  no  more  : 

Oh  then,  when  proud  distinctions  of  the  state  '    5 

The  fair  awards  of  eloquence  await ; 

When  these  by  noblest  paths  have  led  to  wealth, 

And  satire  grants  the  richer  boon  of  health. 

Oh  with  these  all  assembled  blessings  crown'd. 

When  sacred  leisure  spreads  its  shades  around,  10 

When  resting  from  the  world's  entangled  road 

The  soul  ascends  sublime  from  man  to  God  ; 

'Mid  the  bower"  d  silence  of  the  private  "scene, 

Say  what  so  well  caa  fill  the  pause  between, 

As  that  which  nature  prompts  to  pity's  breast  ?  1 5 

Pity,  of  every  generous  heart  the  guest, 

As  that  which  dare?  each  colder  code  refute, 

And  justifies  the  ways  of  man  to  brute. 

If  these  lines  have  any  meaning,  or  the  repetition  of 
"  these"  beat  all  grammatical,  Mr.  Pratt  wishes  to  inform 
us  that  when  proud  distinctions  of  the  state,' and  the  fair 
awards  of  eloquence  await  the  laurels  of  fame,  then  pity, 
which  "  justifies  the  frays  of  man  to  brute "  (admirable  pa- 
rody!) shall"  feel  a  pause  between' any  thing  and 

nothing.  The  import  of  the  fifteenth  line  is  not  very  evi  ■ 
dent.  By  "  thai  which  nature  prompts  to  pity's  breast,'5 
it  might  be  supposed  our  author  meant  "  that  feeling" 
but  we  are  told  in  the  next  line  that  it  refutes  each  colder 
code,  it  must  therefore  be  a  code  ;   ar.     we  thus  arrive  at 
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a  very  remote,  and  not  very  satisfactory  conclusion,  that 
"  nature  prompts  a  code  to  pity's  breast."  Mr.  Pity  would 
be  a  very  useful  servant  of  the  theatre. 

That  pity  is  "  of  every  generous  heart  the  guest,"  was 
probably  suspected  long  before  the  appearar.ee  of  Mr.  P ratt's 
performance  ;  but  there  are  other  truths,  of  which  the 
novelty  may  with  equal  reason  be  disputed.  That  "  where 
hw  controls  not,  and  zchere  mercy  fails,  horror  prevails," 
we  have  heard  before;  but  he  asks  us,  who  is  able  to 
paint  this  horror  ?  We  really  cannot  tell,  but  recommend 
him  to  Mr.  Ackerman.  That  humanity  is  amiable,  that 
love  is  love,  that  there  is  some  difference  between  cruelty 
and  compassion,  that  to  crimp  a  cod  is  extremely  barba- 
rous, and  that  virtue  is  more  praiseworthy  than  wicked- 
ness, are  truths  which  no  one  will  dispute,  but  which  Mr. 
Pratt  has  not  enforced  by  any  novelty  of  illustration,  or 
adorned  by  any  felicity  of  expression. 

After  the  lines  we  have  already  quoted,  he  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  that  every  beast  employed  by  man  must  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a lc  tyrant  savage,  or  a  master  kind ;"  man  is  de- 
clared to  be  more -dreadful  than  the  mouth  capacious  of  an 
earthquake,  and  we  are  told  that  on  earth  he  commitsyW- 
est  deads  of  hell.  We  are  in  the  next  place  introduced  to  a 
fleecy  dam,  who  is  assisted  to  a  rhyme,  by  the  presence 
of  her  pictured  lamb;  the  pampered  ox  likewise  is  seen, 
"  pampered  in  meadows  of  Parnassian  green."  What  kind 
of  green  this  may  be,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture  ;  we  are 
afraid  however  that  Mr.  Pratt  was  never  cloathed  in  a 
coat  of  that  colour  !  We  have  not  proceeded  much  further 
before  we  meet  with  "  rose-lipped  children,  dancing  like 
cherubs,"that  is,  they  danced  like  children.  "What  is  ex- 
tremely strange,  these  children  did  not  carry  either  an  up- 
lifted knife,  or  a  gory  bludgeon.  If  the  reader  be  surprized 
at  this,  what  will  be  his  amazement  when  be  is  told  that 
"  fierce  banditti  dread  the  blushing  light:"  the  poetical 
beauty  of  this  line  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  correct- 
ness of  its  information.  As  the  light  here  meant  is  the  light 
of  noon,  as  well  as  the  light  of  morning,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
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son  for  employing  the  epithet  blushing,  but  to  intimate 
that  the  light  was  ashamed  of  such  intruders  on  its  pre- 
sence. Page  12  assures  us  that  "  a  theme  like  this* 
might  breathe  compassion  from  the  genuine  lyre  of  Crabbe. 
Where  are  the  genuine  lyres  to  be  purchased?  We  have 
not  heard  that  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  their  manu- 
facture. Mr.  Gilford  is  now  asked  to  "  ply"  hisjuvemiian 
rage;  "  the  "  Literary  Fund"  are  called  upon  by  the  title  of 
ye,  who  meet "  to  woo  pale  genius  from  the  chil- 
ling shade/'  (a  title  which  they  do  not  claim  or  deserve,) 
to  feel  all  their  poetical  ardors  rekindled.  Where  are  the 
ashes  of  these  ardors  to  be  found?  He  seems  indeed  at 
a  loss  to  find  any  one  who  will  attend  to  his  supplication, 
for  he  has  scarcely  mentioned  one  poet,  or  body  of  poets, 
before  he  proceeds  to  some  other  individual  or  corpora- 
tion. He  mentions  Hayiey,  but  immediately  proceeds  to 
his  laureat  friend,  and  pays  his  respects  to  a  long  line  of  au- 
thors by  a  casual  bow,  and  a  sudden  exclamation  of  Or 
thou  !  gay  Moore,  Or  thou  I  my  laureat  friend,  Or  thou! 
to  memory,  and  the  muses  dear!  He  then  proceeds  with 
an  equal  number  of  OyeY!  and  ends  with  addressing  trie 
rhymes  on  art !  (see  his  note)  with  an  abrupt  Oyou  \ 

He  then  proceeds  to  damn  the  reputation  of  a  protegee 
of  genius,  by  expressing  his  friendly  feelings  in  the  most 
disgusting  form  of  affected  sensibility.  We  speak  of  the 
poet,  and  not  of  the  man,  who  may  feel  sincerely  what 
he.  cannot  express  naturally.  Real  passion  talks  not  of 
cherishing  a  muse  as  an  angel  guest.  The  first  book  is  con- 
cluded by  adjuring  the  blasphemers  who  oppose  his  opi- 
nions to  cease  their  profaneness. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  introduces  us  to  the 
bar  of  mercy,  where  truth,  justice,  and  nature,  are  called  to 
try  a"  dire  cause"  against  nobody,  on  an  accusation  of 
nothing. 

The  unfortunate  criminal  is  commanded  to  answer  to 
his  dog,  and  in  the  next  page  transformed  into  a  reasoner, 
who  is  requested  to  say  whether  the  instinct  of  brutes  be 
the  gift  of  his  heart !  He  is  then  asked  whether  a  dog  ca- 
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resses  his  master  from  imitation  ;   a  few  lines  afterwards 
he  is  addressed  by  the  polite  epithet  of  wretch,  and  we 
have  a  very  ingenious  specimen  of  indignant  feeling,  in 
which  stony  heart  and  savage  nature  are  introduced  with 
appropriate  effect.     After  the  dismissal  of  this  unfor- 
tunate personage  there  is  room  for  a  long   eulogy  on  a 
"  reclaimed  steed,"  a  lamentation  over  the  slaughtered  ox, 
and  a  description  of  the  haunt  of  that  most  horrible  of  all 
horrible  horrors  the  Brute-Demon.     This  haunt,  cour- 
teous reader,   is  Smith fidd9  and  the  drovers  are  no  other 
than  "fell  banditti"  in  disguise.     We  exhort  every  city 
apprentice  and  virtuous  damsel  to  beware  how  they  ven- 
ture through  this  most  dreadful  place  after  sun-set;  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Johns-street  will,  we  are  sure,  after  the 
awful   description  of  Mr.  Pratt,  petition  parliament  for 
permission  to  open  a  new  street  from  the  corner  of  Chick- 
lane;  and  we  recommend  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  to  employ  Mrs.  Hill   in  the  composition  of  a  new 
novel,  to  be  entitled  "  1  !  !  or  the  Horrors  of  Smithlield !" 
We  think  (by  the  bye}  that  this  suggestion  for  a  title-page 
deserves  at  least  a  copy  of  the  work.     The  three  notes  of 
admiration   preceded  by  no  word    will  naturally  denote 
something  inextricably  mysterious  and  inexpressibly  sur- 
prizing,   something  awfully    amazing  and    wonderfully 
horrible.     Should   we  not  be   anticipated    by  Mr.  Lewis, 
we  shall  at  an   early  opportunity  exercise  our    humble 
abilities  on  a  poetical  romance,  so  crowded  with  demons, 
spectres,  and  witches,  and  withal  so  full  of  ahs  !  and  ohs  ! 
and  other  striking  exclamations,  as  to  harrow  up  the  very 
soul  of  the  most  insensible  critic  in  the  kingdom  ;   and  in 
the  mean  time,  since    Mr.  Pratt  is   so    well  acquainted 
with    the  features  of  the  brute  demon,   we   hope  that  he 
will  favor  us  with   his  portrait  for  a  frontispiece.     As  an 
earnest  of  our  gratitude  we  insert  his  own  lines  in  the  pa^es 
of  the  ScourSe. 

Next  view  him  on  the  spot  unstained  by  power, 
Sad  monument  of  England's  darkest  hour, 
Where  hecatombs  of  human  victims  bled, 
As  bigot  rage  the  sanguine  edict  spread  ; 
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While  fatal  zeal  usurped  religious  name, 

Dire  scene  !  devoted  still  to  England's  shame: 

The  fell  banditti  there  each  other  meet, 

For  the  brute  Demon  there  has  fixed  l^is  seat ; 

And  though  for  mercy  England  has  a  tear, 

A  hand,  a  heart,  the  demon  riots  there  ! 

I  hear  him  in  yon  herd's  afflictive  moan, 

And  in  that  aged  steed's  last  feeble  groan  ; 

In  yon  slain  dog  of  an  ungrateful  frieud, 

While  change  of  tortures  his  sad  being  end. 

I  hear  him  in  yon  harassed  fleecy  throng, 

With  barb'rous  speed  to  slaughter  urg'd  along: 

Proteus  in  shapes,  and  of  an  Argus  eye, 

He  sallies  forth,  resolved  on  tyranny  : 

Bird,  beast,  lish,  insect,  tremble  round  his  throne, 

And  prove  too  sure  the  lower  world  his  own.  * 

Without  commenting  minutely  on  England  having  a 
tear  "  for  mercy"  rather  than  for  suffering,  or  the  violation 
of  grammar  in  saying  that  a  change  end  being ;  on  the  li- 
cence by  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  demon  riots  in  Eng- 
land's hand,  heart,  and  tear ;  or  on  the  propriety  with 
which  insects  and  fishes  are  made  to  tremble  round  a 
throne,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask  the  common  sense  of  the 
reader  whether  description  so  destitute  of  meaning,  lan- 
guage so  turgid,  and  sentiments  so  extravagant,  will  be 
likely  to  convince  the  reason  of  the  prejudiced,  or  to  soften 
the  feelings  of  the  obdurate. 

His  reprobation  of  the  cruelties  practised  to  render  fish 
more  delicate,  &c.  is  better  expressed,  and  meets  with  our 
unqualified  assent.  Indeed,  had  the  author  thought  proper 
to  express  the  observations  contained  between  pages  36 
and  42,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  plain  prose,  and 
unaccompained  by  a  pompous  ostentation  of  humanity,or 
inflated  appeals  to  that  feeling  of  pity  which  he  has  not  the 
power  to  excite  or  express,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine might  have  admiUed  his  essay  without  any  material 
injustice  to  his  subscribers. 

At  page  43,  he  assumes  the  port  of  a  philosopher,  and 
asserts  that 

"  Nature's  unnumbered  family  combine 
la  one  beneficent,  one  vast  design  ; 
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Ever  from  inanimates  to  breathing  man, 

An  heaven  conceived,  heaven  executed  plan  ! 

Onward  from  those  who  soar  or  law  I J  creep, 

The  wholesome  equipoise  through  all  io  keep: 

As  faithful  agents  in  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

The  lower  world  to  watch  Avilh  constant  care, 

Her  clue  proportion  wisely  to  conserve, 

A  wondrous  trust  from  which  they  never  swerve. 

By  what  n  atone  less  grating  to  an  author's  ear,  yet  not  less 
appropriate  than  nonsense,  shall  we  designate  thisextract  ? 
Such  unintelligible  mysticism,equaily  abhorrent  from  phi- 
losophy and  common  sense,  has  no  other  tendency  than  to 
bewilder  the  illiterate,  to  supply  the  sceptical  with  argu- 
ments for  unbelief,  to  lead  the  humble  christian  from  the 
path  of  rational  confidence  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
providence,  into  the  speculative  wanderings  of  pre- 
sumptuous deism.  They  cannot  instruct,  and  they  may 
confound. 

That  the  brutes  are  "  each  over  each  as  jealous  cenfn'es 
placed"  is  not  less  true  than  that  "  polluted  pestilence  at 
noon  of  day,  with  haggard  want,  and  war  contend  for 
sway,  is  grammatical."  He  adduces  the  fact  that  the  bull 
will  rage  and  bellow,  to  prove  that  to  give  him  occasion 
of  raging  and  bellowing  is  barbarous.  As  a  motive  for 
tenderness  to  animals,  he  urges  that  we  should  not  be  so 
well accommodated without  them.  Rejoice,  ye  bricks!  and 
dance, ye  chairs!  for  accommodated  man  shallshed  over  you 
tears  of  grateful  sympathy.  Henceforward,  the  grid- 
iron shall  be  the  theme  of  the  poet's  song,  and  snow  white, 
linen  the  "  animated  tuner  of  his  lyre." 

But  our  author,  always  fertile  of  invention,  adduces  a 
still  more  surprizing  motive  of  humanity,  an!  demon- 
strates pretty  clearly  what  was  known  before,  that  though 
man  cannot  do  very  well  Without  the  beasts,  the  beasts  can 
do  very  zs^ll without  him.  With  the  same  force  of  argu- 
ment we  might  say,  that  readers  in  general  could  do  very 
&ell  without  Air.  Pratt,,  though  Mr.  Pratt  might  not.be 
able  to  do  very  well  without  his  readers.     But  if  beasis  are 

able  to  exist  and  multiply  without  the  aid  of  man,  so  are 
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shrubs  and  minerals;  to  pursue  his  reasoning,  therefore, 
maids  should  feel  the  "  delight  of  sympathy  for  virgin 
gold,"  and  the  bard  himself  be  touched  with  "  grateful  af- 
fection" for  the  kindred  lead  that  regulates  the  oscillation 
of  his  cuckoo  pendulum. 

We  have  heard  of  exhortations  that  reached  the  heart, 
but  maxims  (p.  52)  that  reach  the  head  are  printed  ia 
no  poetical  manufacture  but  that  of  Mr.  Pratt.  The  se- 
cond book  concludes  with  some  reflections  that  are  too 
dull  for  praise,  and  too  correct  for  censure. 

The  third  book  opens  with  an  assurance,  for  which  no 
doubt  his  fellow  creatures  are  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
that  on  due  consideration  he  does  not  think  "  that  nature 
labours  with  a  monstrous  birth,"  when  she  produces  man. 
He  immediately  falls  foul  of  all  contemporary  bards,  (ex- 
cluding of  course  those  whom  he  had  praised  by  name,} 
and  scolds  them  in  very  angry  terms  for  calling  the  world, 
what  he  himself  had  virtually  called  it  in  the  preceding 
books,  the  scourge  of  nature.  The  fever  of  philanthropy, 
we  observe,  is  accompanied  by  alternate  prostration  of 
strength,  and  supernatural,  violence  of  effort.  Page  5ft. 
he  falls  into  a  stupor,  but  suddenly  revives  at  the  top  of 
page  57,  and  exclaims  at  some  horrible  vision  that  floats 
before  his  eyes, "  oh  !  false,  oh  !  impious  ;"he  is  then  seized 
with  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and  talks  rather  incoherently 
about  "  the  unsullied  flood  of  perfect  day,"  and  the 
beam  warm  darting  from  the  sky7.  The  paragraph  imme- 
diately succeeding  these  lines  has  something  about cc  filing 
down  the  rugged  edges"  of  we  know  not  what,  that  have 
been  raised  by  man.  We  are  again  introduced  to  the 
sober  ox,  and  (sweet  sympathy !)  the  placid  sheep ;  we 
are  again  told  (p.  6-2)  that  kindness  is  more  virtuous  than 
cruelty,  and  man  is  once  more  addressed  by  the  epithet  of 
tyrant !  Indeed  Mr.  Pratt  is  unacquainted  with  any  names 
expressive  of  the  intermediate  gradations  of  iniquity: 
whoever  does  not  feel  the  most  excruciating  anguish  at 
the  death  of  a  calf  is  a  murderer,  a  tyrant,  a  wretch,  or  a 
scourge  of  nature. 
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Page  73,  a  passage  that  we  extract  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  succeeds  to '"many  preceding  pages  of  dog- 
grel  verse  and  absurd  sentiment.  We  do  not  approve  of 
graceful  tears,  nor  of  many  other  expressions,  but  the 
general  effect  is  not  un pleasing. 

Soon  as  the  lor  g  wish'd  gift,  an  heir  appears, 
Nature  comes  smiling  thro'  her  graceful  tears  ! 
Conies  in  a  mother's  form,  and  gives  the  boy 
To  a  glad  father's  arms,  and  all  is  joy  ! 
The  pangs  maternal  change  to  speechless  bliss, 
And  that  immortal  moment,  -when  the  kiss, 
The  first  fond  kiss,  the  infant's  lip  receives, 
Unconscious  of  the  transport  that  it  gives  ! 
****** 

Indulge  awhile  the  luxury  supreme  ! 

Yet  !  will  it  pass  like  fancy's  baseless  dream  ? 

Ere  as  night's  vapour  from  the  sunbeam  flies, 

If  the  rapt  father  proves  more  fond  than  wise  ; 

If  no  soft  tear  attempers  ardent  hope, 

If  the  strong  instinct  takes  too  wide  a  scope, 

This  blessing  so  invok'd,  implor'd  in  prayer, 

The  father  curses  in  his  soul's  despair  ! 

Horrors  succeed,  the  crime  full  oft  his  own, 

From  purest  passion  into  dotage  grown. 

Haste  then,  oh  haste,  to  teach  with  timely  care, 
The  sacned  principle  to  aid  and  spare  ! 
While  yet  the  plastic  infant  may  receive, 
E'en  like  the  new-fall'n  snow  the  print  you  give, 
Ere  that  impressive  pliant  hour  be  lost, 
Like  the  snow  hardened  to  unbending  frost, 
Fix  in  the  ductile  breast  this  awful  truth, 
An  honour'd  age  must  spring  from  Avell-form'd  youth  ; 
Teach  him  that  mercy  by  his  God  was  given, 
A  seraph  messenger  direct  from  heaven  ! 
Put  all  his  race  in  guilt ,   and  grief  had  died. 
Nor  ended  there  had  mercy  been  denied. 
*  *  *  * 

On  his  young  breast  the  moral  sense  impress, 
The  fall'n  to  r?.ise,  the  injured  to  redress  : 
Should  som^  fell  arm  your  blossom'd  hope  destrov, 
And  in  his  death  bereave  your  souls  of  joy, 
Would  all  be  their's  like  anguish  and  despair, 
And  thu'  more  brief  than  your's,  as  hard  to  bear  i 
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Book  the  fourth  opens  with  informing  us,  that  he  is 
sore,  and  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  "  sore  with 
health,"  he  takes  care  to  add,  that  he  is  sore  with  pain 
and  sickness,  in  other  words  he  is  ill  with  illness.  But 
we  are  tired  of  analysing  such  absurdity,  and  shall  by  a 
concluding  contrast  of  four  lines  of  Darwin,  with  six  of 
Pratt,  exemplify  the  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the 
versifier. 

And  ye  !*  who  guard  a  generous  people's  rights. 
In  whom  strong  wisdom,  with  strong  power  unites, 
Ye  chosen  guardians  of  a  smiling  land, 
To  whom  an  empire  delegates  command  : 
Patrons,  protectors  of  her  awful  laws, 
Rise  ye  to  aid  compassion's  sacred  cause. 

Pratt, 

Ye  band  of  senators !  whose  wisdom  sways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys  ! 
Who  right  the  injured,  and  protect  the  brave, 
Stretch  your  strong  arm>  for  ye  have  power  to  sate. 

Darwin. 

Mr.  Pratfs  notes  are  written  in  the  most  perfect  good 
humour  with  every  thing  but  cruelty,  and  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  literary  man,  and  every 
advocate  of  humanity  to  animals  whom  he  has  occasion 
to  mention.  One  of  his  sentiments  is  "finely  illustrated 
by  a  contemporary  author,"  another  is  supported  by  a 
writer  from  whom  he  has  received  high  gratification.  Bing- 
ley's  late  works  are  "  valuable  additions  to  his  former  pro-> 
ductions."  His  quotations  abound  with  "  pleasing  exam- 
ples" "  exquisite  traits"  and  "  beautifully  argumentative 
passages."  It  is  not  less  curious  than  suspicious,  that  all 
his  praise  is  confined  to  modern  names,  and  that  he  speaks 
of  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  with  greater  coldness 
than  of  the  very  worst  passage  in  the  only  speech  that 
LordErskine  ever  delivered  without  influencing  the  pas- 
sions or  commanding  our  respect. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  production  of  which  the  labour 

*  The  two  houses  cf  parliament. 
VOL.     I.  H    H 
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was  so  disproportionate  to  the  effect;  it  displays  not  even 
acasual  example  of  unaffected  pathos  or  of  unlaboured  elo- 
quence. Mr.  Pratt  lashes  himself  into  a  rage,  and  then 
mistakes  his  fury  for  the  warmth  of  sensibility,  or  the 
ardour  of  virtuous  indignation.  He  mil  be  pathetic,  but 
unfortunately  the  compliment  paid  by  Shenstone  to  a  per- 
son who  "  would"  be  witty,  "  happy,  my  friend,  I  thee 
proclaim,"  "  whose  will  and  power  are  both  the  same" 
will  not  apply  to  the  author  before  us  :  he  is  always  on 
tip-toe,  and  always  in  a  passion,  but  his  haughtiness  is 
without  dignity,  and  his  anger  destitute  of  spirit. 

Till  we  arrived  at  page  83,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture what  possible  motive  could  influence  Mr.  Pratt  in 
the  selection  of  a  subject  in  which  the  public  necessarily 
feel  so  little  interest ;  he.  will  have  all  the  drovers  of 
Smithfield  for  his  enemies,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  can 
number  the  race  of  critics  among  his  friends  ;  but  we  find 
that  the  feeling  which  influenced  the  choice  of  his  theme, 
and  cheered  the  labour  of  composition,  was  the  tender 
thought  that  the  future  generation  of  calves  and  pigs 
might  listen  to  the  name  of  Pratt  with  sympathising  gra- 
titude, that  asses  yet  unborn  should  bray  his  funeral 
hymn  in  full  toned  sympathy,  that  geese  should  cackle 
to  the  rhyme  of  his  couplets,  and  emancipated  bears 
*•'  trip  it  light  as  air"  to  the  measure  of  his  odes.  Happy 
poet!  for  thee  alone  it  is  granted  that  the  ingratitude  of 
man  should  be  compensated  by  the  gratitude  of  the  chuck- 
ling hen,  and  that  happiness  which  is  denied  to  the  fair 
virgins  of  human  offspring,  be  felt  and  testified  by  dancing 
fillies,  and  musical  pole-cats. 

Yet, could  these  bruis'd,  and  bleeding  victims  raise 
The  mingled  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise  ; 
Could  they  their  advocates  their  patrons,  know, 
And  heaven  to  brute  the  power  of  speech  bestow, 
What  notes  of  joy  thro'  woods  and  wilds  would  ring, 
How  rich  the  off' ring  their  glad  hearts  would  bring, 
Prom  low-born  plough-horse  to  the  high  bred  steed> 
What  varied  tribes  would  hail  the  gen'rons  deed  ; 
The  crowded  city,  and  the  peopled  grove, 
Would  echo  notes  of  harmony  and  love* 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  a  poem   on  humanity  to  ani- 
mals would  either  be  the  vehicle  of  arguments,  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislator,  or  of 
powerful  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple.    But  the  Lower  World  omits  the  most  striking  argu- 
ments employed  by  Lord  Erskiue  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, and  the  stile  and  language  of  the  work  are  exclusively 
calculated  for  that  class  of  society  which  is  above  the 
temptation  of  committing  cruelty,  and  yet  below  the  rank 
which  qualifies  them  for  legislative  interference.     If  Mr. 
Pratt  feel  such  indignation  at  the  fill  banditti  of  the  brute 
demon's  region]  alias  the  drovers  of  Smithfield,  it  must 
surely  have  been  his  wish,  to  restrain  their  wantonness 
and  soften  their  obduracy.     Whether  this  object  can  be 
accomplished  by  praises  of  his  laureat  friend,  and  by  the 
copious  employment  of  such  pretty  admirative  expletives 
as  Oh  !  Ah!  Alas!  &c.   &c.  may   be  answered  by  com- 
mon sense,  without  any  fear  that  time  will  falsify  her  de- 
cision. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Pratt  that  real  huma- 
nity is  not  ostentatious.  There  are  much  more  powerful 
dissuasives  from  inhumanity,  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  than  he  will  ever  be  able  to  produce;  but  we 
have  not  observed  in  any  of  these  productions  that  their 
authors  set  out  with  a  profes-sed  design  to  be  of  service 
to  humanity,  that  they  talked  much  of  their  own  feel- 
ings, that  they -called  on  the  approbation  of  the  reader, 
or  seemed  to  intimate  by  their  air,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  language,  that  they  were  the  most  humane,  ge- 
nerous-hearted beings  who  had  ever  contended  for  pub- 
lic approbation.  There  is  a  smirking  self-consciousness 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pratt  too  expressively  indicative  that 
v? hatever  may  be  the  theme  on  which  he  is  writing,  his 
thoughts  are  in  reality  directed  to  himself.  He  seems  to 
say  in  every  line,  what  an  amiable  man  I  am  !  Surely  this 
will  please  Lord  H. !  How  noble  that  sentiment!  WTiat  an 
admirable  line  !  !  &c.  The  poet  who  really  interests  our 
feeling  takes  care  to  give  us  no  warning  of  his  intentions-; 
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we  are  surprised  into  tenderness  ;  and  ascnoe  to  him  our 
tribute  of  grateful  admiration  more  readily  because  he 
does  not  ask  it. 

That  animals  are  exposed  to  suffering  from  the  domi- 
nion of  man,  we  do  not  want  a  prophet  to  inform  us  : 
but  that  this  dominion  is  abused  with  so  much  wanton- 
ness and  frequency  as  to  require  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  denying.  The  Eng- 
lish people  are  brave,  but  not  inhuman,  and  even  the 
drovers  of  Smithfield  are  guilty  of  no  severity  that  is  not 
justified  by  necessity.  At  any  rate  there  is  one  species 
of  torture  from  which  the  dumb  creation  is  exempt  : 
they  are  never  stretched  on  the  rack  of  impatience  by  the 
deliberate  cruelty  of  a  bad  poet  ;  and  Mr.  Pratt  when  he 
again  attempts  to  sing  the  sorrows  of  the  lower  world, 
should  learn  at  the  same  time  to  have  mercy  on  his  readers. 


The  complaisant  Husband \  and  the  con- 
venient Wife. 

J-  HE  profligacy  of  the  fashionable  world  is  supposed  by 
the  middle  classes  of  mankind  to  be  considerably  exagge- 
rated by  thefanc}r  or  prejudice  of  those  who  have  endea- 
voured to  ridicule  its  folly,  and  chastise  its  enormities. 
When  Mr.  Owen  published  his  Essay  on  the  Religion  of 
the  Fashionable  World,  it  was  received  with  kindness  as  a 
respectable  example  of  satirical  declamation,  rather  than 
as  affording  a  true  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  beau 
monde.  But  while  we  admit  that  the  circles  of  high  life 
are  elevated  by  individual  talents,  and  adorned  by  occar 
sional  examples  of  female  virtue,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  its  vices  are  more  infamous,  its  profliga- 
cy more  general,  and  its  ivreligion  more  unblushing  than 
in  the  lower  classes  cf  society.  Temptation  is  more  fre- 
quent and  more  alluring,  and  the  motives  of  resistance  less 
powerful  and  numerous.    When  every  female  is  scandaliz - 
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ed,  individual  reputation  is  not  of  much  value ;  when  reli- 
gion has  no  power  the  mere  sense  of  propriety  will  not  be 
found  a  very  powerful  restraint.     In  the  fashionable  world 
congugal   happiness  is  in  a  great   measure   sacrificed  to 
wealth  and  ambition ;  marriage  is  merely  a  family  con- 
tract, and  chastity  therefore  is  not  the  most  valuable  jew- 
el that  a  female  can    possess,    nor  conjugal  fidelity  the 
paramount  duty  of  her  wedded  life     If  her  indiscretions 
become  the  subject  of  general   conversation,  her  alliance 
may  still  be  courted  by  some  hoary  profligate  vvho  wishes 
to  retrieve  his  fortune,  or  some  wealthy  commoner  who 
wishes  to  extend  his   political  connection.     Besides,  in  a 
class  of  life  of  which    the  prominent  characteristics  are 
gaiety  and  suavity  of  manners,  the  possession  of  these 
recommendations  will  naturally  atone  for  many  aberra- 
tions from  the  paths    of  moral  rectitude.     The  priestess 
of  voluptuous  pleasure  will   always    find  votaries  ;  but 
their    number  will  be  multiplied  if  her  external  attrac- 
tions be  as  fascinating  as  her   secret  orgies  are  profane. 
If  any  proofs  could  be  required  that  these  observations 
are  not  founded  on  injustice,  the  history  of  the  late  Du- 
chess of would  be  sufficient  to  substantiate  their 

correctness.  The  loveliness  of  her  person,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  manners,  were  only  equalled  by  the  profli- 
gacy of  her  conduct.  Unfaithful  as  a  wife,  licentious  as 
a  woman,  the  champion  of  public  virtue,  while  she  vio- 
lated every  domestic  duty ;  profuse  in  her  expences,  yet 
habitually  avaricious,  and  squandering  in  presents  to  some 
critical  parasite,  the  sums  that  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  paying  the  wages  of  her  servants,— her  life  wag 
a  continual  alternation  of  the  most  abject  misery  and  the 
most  lively  pleasure.  At  the  very  moment  when  she 
was  paying  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  sonnet  to  the  muse  of 

,  her  plate  was  in  the  hands  of  her  broker,  and  her 

bills  in  circulation  among  the  vendors  of  old  books  at  a 
discount  of  fifty  per  cent.  Such  were  her  eccentri- 
cities and  extravagance,  her  total  insensibility  to  every 
matronly  feeling,  and  her  profound  contempt  of  con* 
jugal  restaint.      Under  such  auspices  was  the  subject 
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of  our  present  strictures  introduced  into  life.     A  distant 

relative  only  of  the  family  of  ,  but  the  heiress  of 

many  fortunes,  she  was  emancipated  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  from  the  controul  of  a  governess,  and  her  noble 
patroness  introduced  her  to  the  circles  of  dissipation, 
where  she  soon  attracted  the  attentions  of  more  than  one. 
of  the  young  nobility,  by  the  beauty  of  her  person  and 
the  report  of  her  pecuniary  expectations.  The  fortunate 
suitor,  however,  was  Mr.  L.  the  heir  to  an  Irish  peerage, 
and  equally  well  known  for  the  height  of  his  person,  and 
his  skill  on  the  haut-boy.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
without  the  knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  the  du- 
chess, in  whose  house  she  continued  for  many  months  af- 
terwards; but  at  length  it  became  impossible  to  preserve 
appearances,  and  Mr.  L.  departed  with  her  for  his  estate 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  L.'s  parliamentary  duty  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  reside  in  England  at  least  two  months  of  every 
year ;  whether  jealousy,  or  any  more  substantial  mo- 
tive, induced  him  to  pursue  so  injudicious  a  line  of  con- 
duct we  are  unable  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
during  the  intervals  of  absence  he  left  the  lady  immured 
at  an  old  family  mansion  in  the  most  desolate  part  of  Ire- 
land :  when  her  only  society  was  her  piano-forte,  and  her 
only  prospect  the  bogs  of  his  estate,  and  the  cabins  of  his 
dependents.  In  this  manner  she  spent  three  tedious  years, 
lamenting  the  unpleasant  contrast  between  her  former 
situation  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  her  present  life  of 
solitary  mortification.  On  Mr.  L.'s  third  return,  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  find  that  his  lady  was  missing  ; 
none  of  the  servants  could  give  any  account  of  her  disap- 
pearance, and  the  expresses  who  were  sent  to  every  part 
Of  the  country,  and  to  the  Irish  connections  of  both  par- 
ties were  entirely  fruitless.  As  soon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit  him,  he  embarked  for  England ;  but  here  his  search 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  advertisements  now  be- 
fore us  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Resignation  therefore 
-was  a  necessary  virtue,  and  he  waited  without  much  an- 
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xiety  till  time  and  accident  should   restore  the  woman 
whom  he  only  loved  as  the  heiress  of  Mr.  S. 

About  five  months  after  her  elopement,  having  occasion 
to  take  a  trip  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  remained  a  few 
days  at  Newport,  exploring  the  beauties  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  female  friend,  in 
whose  company  he  intended  to  complete  his  tour.  On 
one  of  his  excursions  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  handsome  cottage,  which,  while  it  was 
almost  entirely  secluded  from  observation  by  the  alter- 
nate intervention  of  natural  declivities  and  artificial 
shade,  commanded  one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects 
on  the  island.  After  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, he  enquired  of  a  labourer   to   whom  the  cottage 

belonged  ;    to  Mr.  F r  was  the  answer.     Bless  me, 

thought  our  hero  to  himself,  this  cannot  be  my  old  friend 
Charles !  I  thought  he  had  been  in  Ireland.  He  thought, 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  satisfying  his 
curiosity  ;  he  advanced  therefore  through  a  little  wicket 
that  opened  into  the  ground,  and  having  by  many  a  cir- 
cuitous path  arrived  in  front  of  the  cottage,  the  first  ob- 
jects that  presented  themselves  to  his  sight  were  his 
friend  and  his  wife  I  engaged  in  apparently  interesting 
converse.  The  surprise  of  Mr.  L.  and  of  the  parties 
themselves,  as  soon  as  they  observed  him,  was  mutual ; 
but  the  affliction  was  divided  between  the  lady  and  her 
paramour.  An  action  of  crirri.  con.  was  the  least  that  F. 
could  expect,  ten  thousand  pounds  would  be  a  h-11  of  a 
loss,  and  the  affair  would  blow  him  among  the  friends  of 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fidelity.  To  come 
to  an  accommodation,  therefore,  was  his  first  object,  and 
he  negociated  with  so  much  ability  that  L.  on  receiving 
a  considerable  sum  to  relieve  his  embarrassments,  con- 
sented to  refrain  from  all  proceedings,  and  as  a  security 
for  the  observance  of  his  promise,  to  receive  back  his 
,  wife,  and  in  compliance  with  her  wish  to  reside  wholly 
in  London.  This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  ail 
parties.    The  visits  of  the  ci-devant  protector  were  re- 
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peated  as  frequently  as  he  pleased  in  full  security :  and 
it  is  not  without  considerable  reluctance  we  add,  that 
notwithstanding  Mr.  F.  himself  has  now  been  married 
more  than  a  year  they  still  continue. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  adultress  that  we  wish  to  hold  up  the 
character  of  Mrs.  L.  to  peculiar  reprobation.  It  is  as  the 
seducer  of  infant  innocence,  and  the  circulator  of  anony- 
mous scandal,  that  she  deserves  the  inflictions  of  literary 
censure.  We  are  afraid  that  very  few  of  the  females  who 
have  been  received  into  her  house  as  visitors  and  compa- 
nions, have  escaped  from  her  snares  without  contamina- 
tion. If  we  are  not  misinformed,  she  panders  to  the  pro- 
fligacy of  her  husband,in  return  for  his  forbearance  to  her- 
self: and  we  know  that  when  lady  A .  called  upon  her 

a  few  weeks  ago,  she  very  narrowly  escaped  the  influence 
of  philters  and  opportunity. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  the  Esculapius  of  Blackfriars 
transmitted  circular  letters  to  the  parents  of  all  the  young 
ladies,  who  had  lately  returned  from  boarding-school 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  whose  names  he 
had  easily  procured  by  bribing  the  servants,  and  tamper- 
ing with  the  French  teachers,  intimating  that  the  prac- 
tices carried  on  at  these  "  receptacles  of  vice,"  were 
equally  injurious  to  the  constitution,  and  inimical  to  con- 
jugal felicity:  that  it  was  their  duty  as  parents  to  make 
the  strictest  enquiry  whether  the  morals  of  their  daugh- 
ters had  been  really  corrupted,  and  their  duty  as  chris- 
tians, if  they  made  any  unpleasant  discoveries  to  expose 
the  infamy  of  the  seminary,  from  which  they  had  received 
the  contamination  of  impurity.  It  is  a  deplorable  evidence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  that  on  one  occasion, 
at  least,  his  suggestions  wrere  regarded  as  so  important  that 
the  father  of  the  young  lady  insisted  on  the  doctor's  being 
called  in  to  investigate !  Had  this  nostrum  monger  dis- 
tributed his  circulars  among  the  friends  of  L.  there  would 
have  been  some  justification  of  his  ofFiciousness,  and 
some  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  But  his  arti- 
fices of  seduction  admit  not  of  detail,  and  even  toima- 
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gine  them  would  only  be  possible  to  the  most  libidinous 
fancy. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  S.  having  received  an  anonymous  letter 
informing  him  that  if  he  would  be  at  the  Opera  House  on 
an  evening  of  the  month  of  February  he  would  see  his 
brother  in  No. —  of  the  boxes,  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  privately  married  for  nearly  six  months,  attended  to 
the  intimation ;  and  found  that  the  anonymous  description 
of  the  lady's  person  was  not  incorrect.  In  the  morning  he 
taxed  his  brother  with  the  fact,  the  latter  positively  de- 
nied that  he  had  attended  a  lady  to  the  Opera,  and  the  for- 
mer provoked  at  so  outrageous  a  falsehood,  made  the  matter 
known  to  his  father.  On  minute  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  lady  was  not  the  wife  of  the  young  gentleman, 
but  the  unmarried  daughter  of  his  music  master,  whom 
he  had  seduced.  So  effectual  are  Mr.  Taylor's  orders  of 
exclusion  to  females,  whose  condition  is  better  under^ 
stood  than  expressed!  Enraged  at  being  made  the  instru- 
ment of  his  brother's  disgrace,  S.  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out effect,  to  discover  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  it  was 
not  till  a  few  days  ago,that  on  looking  on  some  billets  doax 
addressed  to  Mrs.  L.  when  a  virgin,  and  which  she  had 
returned  to  him  with  a  note  more  expressive  than  polite, 
that  he  found  among  them  a  torn  duplicate  of  the  anony- 
mous letter ! 

The  Priory  itself  does  not  exhibit  any  scene  more 
abominable  than  that  which  is  daily  witnessed  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  in  — -  place,  the  usual  family  party  cons.sts 
of  Mrs.  L.and  her  paramour,  Mr.  F.  and  an  Irish  lady  who 
wras  lately  under  the  protection  of  Lord  V.— If  the  day 
be  thus  spent  in  harmony  so  domestic,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  domestic  quarrels  do  not  disturb  the  slum- 
bers of  the  night. 

As  a  disturber  of  domestic  peace,  she  has  been  lono*  no- 
torious. Not  a  faux  pas  can  be  committed  either  by  any 
of  her  male  or  female  acquaintances,  that  is  not  immedi- 
ately communicated  through  her  kind  intervention  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  sinner.  It  is  an 
old  remark  that  a  believing  husband  is  usually  the  last  per° 
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son  by  whom  his  wife's  fidelity  is  suspected ;  but  in  the  cir- 
cle of  this  woman's  intercourse  the  observation  is  not  true  : 
she  takes  effectual  care  that  the  husband  shall  be  acquaint- 
ted  with  his  dishonor  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  the  world, 
and  that  he  shall  not  long  be  ignorant  even  of  what  is  sus- 
picious in  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  A  female  thus  offici- 
ous is  not,  it  will  be  easily  supposed,  always  punctually 
observant  of  the  truth  ;  she  disturbs  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life  not  more  by  circulation  of  truth  than  by  the 
propagation  of  malignant  falsehoods*  A  celebrated  lady, 
who  till  the  day  of  her  elopement  had  preserved  an  un- 
blemished reputation,  has  still  reason  to  lament  the  suc- 
cess of  her  infamous  machinations. 

We  wish  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  female  who  has 
been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  elegance,  and  who,  though 
she  may  have  suffered  the  anguish  of  secret  guilt,  has 
never  been  abashed  by  the  rude  gaze  of  public  curiosity. 
But  with  Mrs.  L.  our  present  strictures  have  been  provok- 
ed by  defiance  ;  she  obtrudes  herself  on  the  notice  of  the 
world  with  the  most  impertinent  frequency,  and  the 
most  perverse  effrontery  :  her  name  is  exposed  to  view 
in  every  column  of  almost  every  daily  newspaper;  and 
is  usually  accompanied  with  the  most  fulsome  eulogiums 
on  "  her  numerous  virtues."  Her  lately  acquired  wealth 
gives  her  considerable  influence  in  the  world  of  fashion  : 
those  who  detest  her  character,  are  proud  of  being 
ranked  among  her  visitors,  and  even  the  sons  of  royalty, 
white  they  feel  a  virtuous  abhorrence  of  her  character  as 
a  woman,  are  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of  he? 
charms,  or  the  strength  of  her  family  connections. 
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Copy  vf  a  Letter  from  Monsieur  Valabregue  to   the 
Editor  of  the  Scourge, 

No*  7,  York-street,  St.  Jaraes's-square, 
Feb.  5,  1811. 
Sir, 
Hating  heard  of  your' wish  to  obtain  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  that  portion  of  my  life  elapsed  be- 
tween the  age{  1 )  of  thirteen  and  twenty-five,  I  am  in- 
duced, from  an  earnest  desire  of  facilitating  your  enqui- 
ries, to  state  to  you  that  the  twelve  years  above  alluded 
to  were  passed  by  me  at  Rheims,  Rouen,  and  Paris  (rue 
de  Rochechouart,)  and  as  in  all  those  places  the  fortune  I 
then  possessed  rendered  me  generally  known  and  distin- 
guished, you  will,  Sir,  without  difficulty,  obtain  the 
particulars  you  desire  from  any  of  the  persons  who  are 
continually  arriving  in  London  from  the  above-mentioned 
towns.  I  should  therefore  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  would 
have  the  goodness  in,  person  to  make  enquiry  of  them 
that  you  may  avoid  attaching  credit  to  the  on  dit's 
which  are  so  often  the  fabrications  of  env}~. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  i>e  Valabregue.* 

If  we  understand  this  epistle  it  affirms-  that  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-five,  Mons.  Valabregue  resided  successively  at 
Rheims,  Rouen,  and  Paris,  and  that  at  all  these  places  his  fortune 
rendered  bira  generally  known  and  distinguished..  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune  while  yet  an  in- 
fant. We  do  not  pretend  to  an,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  system 
of  French  jurisprudence,  but  we  believe  that  it  was  not  usual  for 
youths  of  fifteen  to  inherit  property,  either  real  or  personal.  From; 
what  authority  does  Mons.  Valabreque  assert  that  persons  are  con°. 
*  This  ig,  not  the  usual  mode  of  lignature  araoDg  Frenchmen, 
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tmually  arriving;  in  London  from  Rheims  and  Rouen  ?  Our  circle  of 
foreign  acquaintances  is  pretty  extensive,  and  our  enquiries  have 
been  full  as  numerous  as  the  importance  of  their  object  might  demand. 
Yet,  strange  to  say  !  the  arrivals  from  Rouen  have  been  on!)  two 
within  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  stranger  still  \  of  those  who 
came  to  this  country  at  an  earlier  period,  not  one  has  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  name  of  Valabregue  \  Since  the  husband  of  Mad. 
Catalan!  was  so  anxious  to  facilitate  our  enquiries,  why  did  he  not 
communicate  the  desired  information  h-imself:  he  would  thus,  have 
reduced  us  to  the  alternative  of  repeating  hs  own  statement,  of 
proving  its  falsehood,  or  of  silently  relinquishing  the  subject. 

'•'  Envy"  doth  merit  as  its  shade  pursue, 

and  we  are  therefore  surprized  to  hear  that  its  "  on  difi?*  should 
trouble  Mons.  Valabregue. 

Churchill,  after  criticising  at  considerable  length  on  the  o'her  per* 
formers  of  his  time,  exclaims,  when  he  comes  So  Tom  Davics, 

M  Upon  my  life 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife  V* 

Vj  e  have  not  heard  that  Tom  Davies  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
enxy.  The  English  are  accustomed,  a  priori,  to  regard  every  dang- 
ling dependant  on  his  wife's  apron-string  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
that  borders  on  disgust ;  and  Mons.  Valabregue,  if  he  can  spare  a 
few  minutes  from  the  important  occupation  of  fixing  Madame  Cata* 
Jani's  ear-rings,  and  t)ing  her  drawers,  may  perhaps  remember  some 
lapses  of  conduct  or  behaviour,  of  a  nature  little  calculaled  to  remove 
our  prejudices.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  since  his 
arrival  in  this  country  his  deportment  has  been  characterised  by 
meanness,  insolence,  and  fol.ly  If  he  wishes  for  the  proofs  we  are 
ready  to  produce  them. 

That  if  he  was  at  all  "distinguished"  in  Rheims,  Rouen,  and  Pa- 
ris, it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  *'  fortune  he  then  possessed," 
we  verily  believe  ;  his  virtues  and  talents  wou'd  have  rendered  him 
a  useful  carrier  of  band-boxes  to  Mad.  Jaymond  :  that  he  has  ever 
been  honoured  by  the  notice  of  any  person  above  the  rank  of  a  man 
milliner,  was  owing  in  France(as  he  confesses)  to  the  greatness  of  his 
fortune,  am   must  be  ascribed  in  England  to  the  talents  of  his  wife. 

The  more  we  admire  the  powers  of  Catalan-,  the  more  we  regret 
that  her  virtues  should  be  deprived  of  their  reward  by  the  misconduct 
of  a  being  who  is  insolent  without  dignity,  extravagant  without  ge- 
nerosity, ostentatious  without  elegance,  and  vain  without  importance. 
Thai  Madame  Catalani  should  demand  an  uncommon  price  for  the 
f  xertion  of  her  talents  is  but  just  and  prudent :    we  can  discover  no 
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reason  why  she  should  appear  at  the  Opera-house  for  less  than  she  can 
get :  if  she  were  so  to  do  the  audience  would  rather  resent  her  inso- 
lence than  applaud  her  liberality,  and  such  forbearance  may  be  pru- 
dently displayed  when  any  one  of  the  Opera  proprietors  is  willing  to 
let  his  box  for  51.  under  its  value.  But  while  we  are  of  opinion  thai: 
a  union  of  natural  endowments  and  acquired  talents,  like  that  which 
Catalani  has  exhibited,  should  be  rewarded  with  a  liberality  propor- 
tioned to  its  rarity,  and  while  we  commend  her  for  the  making- the 
best  bargain  that  she  can,  when  to  make  an  indifferent  one  would 
only  tend  to  excite  the  rage  of  popular  prejudice,  we  are  sorry  that 
t  he  injudicious  conduct  of  Moris.  Valabregue,  both  as  her  husband 
and  as  an  independent  individual,  should  tend  to  implicate  her  in 
transactions  equally  disgraceful  to  him,  aud  obnoxious  to  the  public. 


OX  A  LATE  TRANSACTION. 

Says  T.  to  S.  if  you  would  share, 

Of  life  the  joys,  yet  hoard  your  treasures, 

Let  every  tradesman  call  in  vain. 
Nor  ever  heed  a  taylor's  measures. 

Yet  S.  too  soon  the  difference  finds, 

(Consigned  to  care  of  tyrant  jailors) 
'Tween  paying  down  a  taylor's  bill 
And  honoring  a  bill  of  Taylor's. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Curzon-street  lived  a  gentleman  whom 
we  shall  designate  by  the  name  of  Courtenay.  From  his  20th  year 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  this  country  and  America, 
his  father,  had  resided  at  New  York,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  an 
event  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  loyalists,  he  returned 
to  England,  leaving  his  infant  son  to  the  protection  of  a  wealthy 
relative,  who  promised  to  initiate  him  into  the  routine  of  business, 
and  if  his  conduct  was  such  as  merited  his  future  confidence,  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  partner.  The  old  gentleman  died  about  fourteen 
years  after  his  return  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  a  few 
months  before.  They  left  their  infant  daughter,  who  was  not  more 
than  four  years  old,  to  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  who  resided  about 
thirty  miles  from  town,  and  who  had  already  two  young  ladies  of  rank 
under  her  guardianship.     In   about  seven   years  these  young  ladies 

returned  to  their  paternal  roof,    and  as  the  distance  between  P 

House  and  the  residence  of  the  old  lady  was  not  great,  and  the  con- 
nection might  be  useful,  she  permitted  her  niece  to  pay  them  an  oc» 
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casional  visit  without  being  attended  :  on  the  marriage  of  the  eldest 
Miss  P.  she  resided  constantly  in  London,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the 
society  of  a  friend  who  had  been  so  much  cadeared  by  early  inti- 
macy, requested  permission  of  her  aunt  to  permit  an  annual  visit  io 
her  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  aunt  consented,  and  the  Christmas 
of  every  year  were  passed  by  Miss  Courtenay  with  her  friend.  About 
the  7th  of  last  month  Mr.  Courtenay  arrived  in  England,  and  willing 
to  recruit  his  spirits  after  a  long  voyage,  by  viewing  the  curiosities 
and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  London,  before  he  should  visit  his  aunt 
or  his  sister,  whom  he  supposed  to  he  in  the  country,  he  remained 
a  few  days  at Hotel,  dropping  a  note  in  the  mean  time  to  in- 
form his  aunt  of  his  arrival.  Rambling  on  the  night  of  the  I  lth  of 
January  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman-square,  he  was  struck 
with  the  graceful  figure  of  a  female  who  softly  opened  the  door  of 
an  elegant  mansion,  and  carefully  looking  round  her  to  see  whether 
she  was  observed,  ventured,  as  if  half  afraid,  into  the  street.  He  fol- 
lowed her,  and  being  convinced  from  her  manner  that  her  ramble  was 
a  stolen  one,  and  that  she  had  either  made  an  assignation,  or  wished 
to  make  one,  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  mode  of  salutation,  and 
finding  that  she  did  not  receive  his  advances  with  displeasure,  offered 
her  his  arm.  He  called  a  coach  and  drove  to  Oxendon-street.  Here 
they  remained  about  two  hours.  The  lady,  whose  face  was  not  less 
beautiful  ihan  her  person,  and  who  appeared  to  possess  every  feminine 
accomplishment,  wept  bitterly,  lamented  the  violence  of  her  passions, 
and  bewailed  her  indiscretion  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  of  self-accu- 
sation. It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  all  the  desires  of  her  new 
paramour  were  accomplished.  They  parted  with  mutual  protesta- 
tions of  attachment,  and  agreed  to  meet  at  an  appointed  place  on  a 
future  evening. 

On  the  Monday   following  he  received  a  letter  at  his.  hotel  from  his 
aunt,  requesting  him  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive,  to  call  on  his  sister 

at  No.  **, street,  Portman-square,  that  he  might  accompany  her 

down  to on  her  return.  Courtenay  lost  not  a  moment  in  has- 
tening to  see  her,  but  what  was  his  amazement  on  looking  at  the 
number  to  find  the  house  at  which  his  sister  lived  the  very  same  with 
that  from  which  he  had  watched  his  fair  companion  a  few  nights  be- 
fore !  With  an  anxiety  almost  bordering  on  madness,  he  asked  if 
Miss  Courtenay  was  at  home.  The  servant  announced  to  the  young 
lady  that  her  brother  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  she  rushed  in  the  eager- 
ness of  joy  to  receive  him,  but  had  scarcely  opened  the  parlour  door 
before  she  fell  senseless  at  his  feet,  and  Courtenay  discovered  in  his 
sister  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  libidinous  desires  ' 
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GALE  JONES  AND  THE  FORUM. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  the  British  Forum  was  opened  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Gale  Jones's  wife  and  daughter.  The  question  for  debate  was, 
which  character,  that  of  maid,  wife,  Or  widow,  affords  female  virtue 
the  best  advantages  for  exertion  or  display ;  and  it  was  announced  in  the 
bills  that  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughter  would  in  all  probability  be  pre- 
sent. Now,  contemptibly  as  we  think  of  this  unfortunate  apothecary's 
talents  and  character,  we  hope  that  his  wife  did  not  disgrace  herself  by  a 
-public  exhibition  to  twenty  or  thirty  drunken  Irishmeu,  who  have  as 
much  idea  of  politeness  as  their  patron  of  eloquence.  No  woman  can 
enter  into  the  British,  or  any  other  Forum,  but  a  downright  prostitute* 

It  is  the  principle,  however,  upon  which  this  meeting  has  been 
called,  that  we  regard  with  sueh  peculiar  disapprobation.  Neither 
the  managers  of  a  debating  society,  nor  the  public  are  bound  by  any 
tie  of  justice  or  compassion  to  encourage  the  profligacy  of  vulgar 
ambition,  and  to  reward  the  follies  of  private  indiscretion.  An  apo- 
thecary who  has  no  other  dependence  than  his  business,  ought  to  at- 
tend to  it.  Let  him  make  his  fortune  first,  and  become  a  demagogue 
afterwards.  If  the  ignorant  and  wrong-headed  will  sacrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  their  families  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  speak  in 
debating  shops,  let  them  do.  so  ;  by  stepping  forward  to  assist  them 
we  only  encourage  the  infatuation  of  a  thousand  imitators. 

When  the  question'*  which  is  the  most  notorious  member  of  society  9 
John  King,  Anthony  Daffy  Swinton,  or  the  Fiev.  W.  Huntington,'* 
was  announced  for  discussion,  we  of  course  sent  a  reporter,  but  the 
documents  he  has  laid  before  us  are  too  dull  and  too  indecent  for  in- 
sertion.  The  following  selection,  however,  of  words  and  phrases  front 
the  harangues  of  the  two  principal  speakers  (who  call  themselves 
parliamentary  reporters)  will  give  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  Bed° 
ford-street  eloquence. 

Words. 

"  Conspicuated,  perhibited,  div-vyded,  queerish,  gang  (forgo), 
pistolated  (pistolled),  postuled  (asked),  memorised  (remembered )9 
lick  (beat),  afeard,  hugely,  strangeous.'y,  strudged,  helter-skelter,- 
higgledy-piggledy,  soond  (for  swooned),  fachious,  mainly,  deftiog; 
ods-bobs,  pincksney,  &c.  &c. 

Phrases. 

"  By  the  powers !"    «  An  ye  wont !"    "  Arrah  !    be  aisy  with  that 
argument."     "  And  tell  me  now,  and  don't  I  know  politics  now  !'"' 
**  Devil  of  a  mother's  son  of  the  ministers."     "Vast!   my  honey 
and  hold  your  jaw  !" 

FASHIONABLE     DELINQUENCY. 
It  will  be  remembered    that  in  the  case  of  Lord  L.  against  th* 
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proprietors  of  the  Morning  Herald,  no  other  proof  was  advanced  that 
the  paragraph  in  question  related  to  the  plaintiff,  than  the  opinion  of 
his  lordship's  solicitor.  If  the  proceedings  were  regular,  and  the  re- 
por!s  be  correct,  no  man  can  write  amoral  essav,  or  describe  an  ima- 
ginary character,  without  exposing  himself  to  prosecution.  A  Stuke- 
ly  on  the  stage  may  be  supposed  by  some  good-nalured  or  fanciful 
attorney  to  hear  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  honourable  client  ;  and 
the  Bellamy  of  some  new  Cecilia  be  punished  as  a  libel  upon  any  Irish 
adventurer,  who  thinks  that  a  few  hundred  poupds  as  damages,  would 
be  far  from  inconvenient.  We  afe  willing  to  try  the  question,  and 
when  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  nobleman  of  considerable  acquirements 
has  been  long  on  the  black  book  of  Bow- Street,  yet  still  continues  to 
obtrude  himself  officiously  on  the  notice  of  the  public,  that  one  of 
the  most  respectable  societies  in  the  kingdom  held  a  meeting  to  con- 
sult whether,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  stigma  that  attaches 
to  his  lordship's  character,  so  dangerous  a  member  should  be  expelled, 
or  the  society  dissolved;  it  must  either  be  proved,  before  we  can  be 
convicted  of  libel,  that  there  is  only  one  nobleman  of  «•  considerable 
acquirements"  in  the  kingdom,  or  that  our  assertions  respecting  the 
suspicions  entertained  at  Bow-street,  and  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
society  are  incorrect* 


A  DELICATE  DISTINCTION. 

While  Mellon's  soul  speaks  in  her  roguish  eye, 
Poor  Kelly  droops  with  aspect  pale  and  sad, 

From  the  same  cause  effects  so  different  rise, 
That  fair  one  wants,  what  this  one  never  had. 


METHODISM. 

tluntington,  whom  we  mentioned  as  having  been  burned  out  of 
Providence  Chapel,  is  now  building,  at  theexpence  of  his  hearers,  a 
much  more  spacious  edifice  on  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  cow 
keeper  (to  whom  he  gave  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  unexpired 
two  months  of  the  lease),  in  Gray's  Inn-lane.  Whether  Mr.  H.  be  a 
Calvinistic  or  Westleyan  methodist,  is  immaterial  ;  his  followers  have 
the  genuine  fanatical  countenance,  and  exhibit  in  their  public  devo- 
tions as  much  c  ant,  and  in  their  private  conduct  as  much  hypocrisy  a* 
the  firmest  adherents  to  the  original  tabernacle. 

The  Quarterly  Review  presents  us  with  the  following  statement, 
and  expresses  its  alarm,  lest  in  a  short  period  the  number  of  metho- 
dist dissenters  should  rival  those  of  the  establishment. 


Methodism*  $0 

Year.  Member*; 

■«  1770  i  i  .       29,406 

1780  .  .  .       43,330 

1.790  .  .  .       71,568 

iSOO  .  .  .  109,961 

1803  .  .  .  128,732 

!«  The  conference  of  last  year  reported  an  addition  oif  6710  to  their 
lumbers  iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  of  the  present  7777." 

But  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  the  reviewer  when  he  examines  the 
Subjoined  estimate  ? 

In  the  year    1803     [     .     .     .     .     .     12S,732 
Increase  in  the  last  seven  years  about     35,000 

hi  the  year  181* 163,732 

This  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  society.  In  a  large 
i'own,  where  we  made  the  most  minute  inquiries. on  the  subject,  we 
found  that  the  number  of  zealous  methodists,  whose  line  of  business,, 
connections,  distance  from  chapel,  or  deficiency  in  some  point  of  qua- 
lification, though  their  general  habits  and  character  were  those  of  the 
most  rigid  methodists,  amounted  to  about  twenty  times  the  number 
of  those  in  the  society.  There  are  many  who  deserve  to  be  called 
methodists,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  who  do  not  wish  to  bear 
the  heavy  responsibility  attaching  to  admission  into  the  band,  No.w£ 
allowing  that  in  small  or  inland  towns,  this  proportion  is  considerably 
Iessrand  multiplying  only  by  12,  we  have 

Whole  number  of  Wesley  an  methodists  in  Great  Britain,       1,801,052 
Subtracting  fof"  Scotland  arid  Ireland,  120,000,  we  have 

the  whole  number  in  England    ;....„     '.     .   1,6S1,052 
Calvinistic  Methodists  in  society,      »     .     .      6^,840 
Ditto,  out  of  society     ..,...,      838,080 
Total  of  Calvinislic  methodists     . 907,920 

Total  of  methodists     i     .     .     .     .      2,588,972 
Now,  if  we  wish  to  calculate  not  merely  the  number  of  rigid  me- 
thodists, but  the  injury  done  to  ihe  established  church,  we  must  add 
a  number  equal  to  this,  of  persons  who  without  joining  tbem,  forsake 
the  church,  to  attend   their  meetings,  and  then  the  whole  number  of 


persons  who  are  for  ever  separated  from  the  establishments^  by  the 
influence  of  raethodism,  will  amount  to  .  *-.•••  •  .  5,177,944 
Add  to  this  number  English  presbyterians;  papists,  qua- 

kers,  &c; 700,000 

Persons  who  are  of  no  persuasion,  or  who  never  attend 

any  place  of  worship     ....-•...'.  800,000 

6;677,944 
YOL.    I,  K     K 


248  Horaces  Maxims, 

Subtract  this  sum  from  the  number  of  men  and  -women  in  England 
whom  situation  or  age  permits  to  attend  at  any  place  of  worship'' 
The  estimate  will  be  sufficiently  liberal  at  ....  .  8,000,009 
There  remains  members  of  the  established  church       .     .     ], 322, 056 

So  that  at  present  the  regular  members  of  the  establishment  form 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  community,  are  only  half  as  numerous 
as  the  confirmed  methpdists,  and  one-fourth  as  numerous  as  those 
who  feel  a  greater  attachment  to  fanaticism  than  to  the  rational 
Christianity  in  which  they  were  educated,  yet  do  not  ccme  within  the 
pale  of  the  congregation; 

We  arc  sure  that  the  preceding  statement  will  be  blamed  as  impro- 
per, or  corrected  as  erroneous.  But  let  not  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church  deceive  themselves  :  let  them  remember,  that  every 
meeting  of  rational  christians  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  but 
that  the  assemblies  of  the  dissenters  are  collected  together  in  silence, 
and  sometimes  in  secresy  j  that  a  single  meeting-house,  such  as  the 
one  erecting  by  Mr.  Huntington,  will  afford  room  to  the  usual  con- 
gregations of  twenty  churches,  and,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom the  number  of  tabernacles  is  treble  that  of  the  churches.  In 
some  manufacturing  towns*  we  will  instance  Macclesfield,  because  it 
is  not  a  fortnight  since  we  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
subject,  the  number  of  methodists  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ■ '  church- 
going  people,"  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  This  is"  a  fact  which 
we  dare  any  one  to  disprove. 


QUID  VALE  ANT  HUMERI,  &c.  and  MR.  FJEtiTT. 

Of  a  burthen  too  weighty,  says  Horace,  beware, 
First  try  what  your  shoulders  are  able  to  bear  ; 
And  no  doubt  since  his  pages  so  heavy  we  feel, 
Pratt's  shoulders  are  able  to  bear  a  great. deal. 


Mr.  JONES,  CHAPEL  BUILDER. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  Mr.  Jbnes,  the  proprietor  of  i 
chapel  in  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  and  of  about  twenty  others  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  person  was  at  first  a 
linen-draper,  in  Sun-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  and  forsook  his  shop 
to  become  a  raethodist  preacher,  but  not  being  gifted  with  the  usual 
qualifications,  he  found  the  speculation  unprofitable;  and  commenced 
business  as  a  coal-merchant.  He  was  only  relieved  from  ruin  D J  ri 
matrimonial  connection  with  a  pioiiS  widow,  whose  fortune  he  hag 
Since  employed  in  the  erection  of  tabernacles.  As  soon  as  he  has 
finished  one  of  these  edifices  in  any  part  of  the  town,  he  engages  three 
or  four  $>f  the  most  popular  orators  in  the  connection  to  preach  at  it 
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o»ice  or  twice  a  week,  and  the  utmost  precautions  are  taken  that  no 
one  shall  be  admitted  gratuitously.     In  Silver-street,  we  are  inform- 
ed,  no  person  could  gain  admission  without  purchasing  a  five  shilling 
ticket  of  the  door-keeper— these  contributions  are  levied  under  the 
pretence  of  defraying  the  expences  of  erecting  the  chapel ;  but  in  less 
than  a  year  the  letting  out  of  pews,  &c.  affords  more  than  a  moderate 
per  centage  to  the  builder  of  every  edifice  of  this  kind,  and  therefore 
thedemand  on  entrance  is  an  infamous  and  illegal  extortion.     Among 
the  preachers  engaged  hy  this  person  is  one  Raffles,  a  youth   about 
eighteen  years  of  age ;   it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  the  old  men 
and  matrons  who  admire  the  blasphemous  nonsense  of  this  stripling, 
bejieve  that  he  is  inspired — unless  they  do,   with  what  propriety  can 
they  listen  to  a  youth  who  fyad  much  better  be  learning  to  spell,  than 
degrading  the  truths  of  Christianity  by  his  gross  and  shameless  igno- 
rance. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  REGENT. 

That  he's  restrained  by  clauses  too  severe, 

The  Prince  complains,  yet  cannot  make  appear,  (a  peer.) 


CORPORAL  CURTIS, 

Colonel  Wardle, after  employing  more  thau  four  months  in  catechis- 
ing Corporal  Curtis  j  after  exhausting  all  the  ready  money  that  he 
had  in  treating  his  informants ;  and  living  tluring  his  residence  in  town 
at  a  pastry  cook's  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  has  at  length  (Feb. 
2§.)brought  forward  h\s  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  subject.  Sir 
F.  Burdett  made  a  long  speech  in  support  of  his  friend,  but  left  the 
house  as  soon  as  he  had  done.  On  a  division  the  numbers  were  for  the 
motion  one(a.  gentleman  indirectly  implicated  In  the  charge,)against  it 
ninety-one.  So  much  for  the  patriot's  popularity.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  had  this  motion  been  brought  forward  in  the  zenith  of  the  Colo- 
nel's reputation,  the  committee  would  have  been  appointed.  His  fa|g 
may  teach  others  the  wisdom  of  moderation. 

MR.  GREGSON, 

Mr.  Gregson,  aged  52,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whose  lady's 
faux  pas  with  her  coachman  made  so  much  noise  about  a  year  ago, 
is,  strange  to  say  !  re-married  to.  a  Miss  Shultleworths  aged  25.  There 
must  surely  be  something  indescribably  fascinating  in  the  marriage 
state,  or  no  man  would  enter  into  it  under  circumstances  so  ominous. 
Mr.Gregson  is,no  doubt,  a  good  husband,  but  the  ladies  are  capricious, 
and  sometimes  their  fancy  H  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  J" 


%bO  The  Press.    English  Opera. 

MEETING  AT  THE  CROWN  AND  ANCHOR. 
We  trust  that  our  readers  are  already  too  well  acquainted  -with  oar 
political  sentiments  to  suppose  that  in  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
we  are  guided  by  the  wishes  of  a  party,  or  under  the  controul  of 
any  interest  but  that  of  truth.  We  shall  not  persecute  an  indivi- 
dual because  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  ministry,  nor  revile  the  cha- 
racter of  a  public  man  because  he  may  not  be  a  Burdettite.  We 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  friend  of  Waithman  to  be  influenced 
by  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  and  that  the  mere  possession  of  a 
place  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  public  turpitude  or  private  cor- 
ruption. Yet  with  these  sentiments  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
reprobation  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  committee  for  promot- 
ing a  subscription  to  Mr.  Finnerty.  There  is  a  material  difference 
pet  ween  supporting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  rewarding  the  wick- 
edness of  a  man  who,  as  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  the  evidence, 
asserted  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  what  could  not  be  true,  and  what  he 
must  have  known  to  be  false.  Qf  the  dangers  that  may  result  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press  from  proceedings  like  those  which  h,ave  been 
lately  instituted ,  we  are  as  sensible  as  Eqgiishmen  ought  to  be  ;  but 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  great  cause  of  emancipation  from  legal 
oppression  should  have  been  confounded  with  that  of  a  guilty 
individual.  Wrhen  a  meeting  shall  be  called  to  support  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  object  of  enquiry  will  be,  how  is  that  liberty  to 
be  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  power  r  But  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Mr.  Finnertv,  the  only  ques- 
tion was  ;  is  he  innocent,  and  therefore  deseryiug  of  our  kindness  ? 
Now  we  think  it  impossible  that  even  the  most  prejudiced  ofhis  friends 
can,  after  reading  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  impri- 
sonment of  Orr  took  place  fourteen  months  before  Lord  Castlereagh* 3 
visit  to  Ireland  in  an  official  capacity,  should  conscientiously  believe, 
that  this  circumstance  was  unknown  to  him,  or,  if  it  was,  that  any  cir- 
cumstances would  justify  his  repetition. 


ENGLISH  0?ERA, 

The  advocates  of  the  English  Opera,  arc  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  subscribers  to  the  Italian,  that  they  "would 
do  much  better  to  establish  the  former,  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Arnold,  than  to  patronize  the  latter.  Their 
principal  topics  of  reasoning  are  the  folly  of  listening  to  a 
foreign  language,  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  native 
talent,  by  the  encouragement  that  the  establishment 
holds  cut  to  aliens,  and  the  absurdity  of  listening  to  prin- 
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ces,  who  sing  bravuras  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  stop  at 
some  critical  moment  of  the  action  to  execute  a  song  full 
pf  cadences  and  quavers.  Unless  the  English  Opera  be 
devoted  solely  to  comedy,  the  last  objection  will  apply 
not  less  forcibly  to  it  than  to  the  Italian,  but  the  other 
arguments  are  more  deserving  of  attention. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  persons  who  complain 
of  our  affording  encouragement  to  alien  performers  at  the 
expence  of  native  talen,t,  should  likewise  be  apt  to  de- 
claim against  the  profession  itself,  as  degrading  to  those 
individuals  who  depend  on  it  for  support.  We  see  no 
reason  why  an  actress  should  be  profligate,  merely  because 
she  is  not  a'native  of  Britain,  and  the  scandal  thus  attempt- 
ed to  be  cast  on  foreign  performers  alone,  applies  in  fact  tq 
the  profession  altogether.  Whatever  delight  and  improve- 
ment indeed  may  be  derived  to  the  public  from  theatrical 
exhibitions,  we  think  that  the  application  of  so  much 
British  talent  to  so  dangerous  a  profession  ought  rather  to 
be  discountenanced  than  encouraged.  It  should  be  re- 
membered likewise  that  allowing  the  policy  of  encouragr 
ing native  dramatic  talent,  no  proof  has  been  advanced 
that  full  scope  is  not  already  afforded  to  its  developement. 
The  difficulty  is  not  to  reward  excellence,  but  to  find  it : 
the  present  salaries  at  the  English  theatres,,  even  of  very 
moderate  performers,  are  unreasonably  enormous,  and 
there  is  no  doubtthat  the  managers  would  either  pay  these 
salaries  to  good  actors  or  singers  than  to  bad  ones,  could 
the  former  be  procured. 

There  is  no  absurdity  in  listening  to  a  foreign  language 
if  it  be  perfectly  understood;  and  the  more  difficult  the 
acquisition  of  Italian,  the  more  exquisite  the  delight  re- 
ceived from  it  as  a  vehicle  of  music.  That  independent 
indeed  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  it  possesses  qua- 
lities which  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  the  conveyance  and 
accompaniment  of  music  is  generally  allowed.  An  air 
m  a  foreign  tongue  is  only  ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  it ;  and  to  those  who  do  the  mere  sense  of  that 
ability  renders  its  exercise  more  gratifying. 
9 


2yj,  Qualifications  of  a  Manager* 

The  tnerif  of  the  performers  indeed  at  the  Italian  opera 
is  only  of  consequence  to  the  pit.  In  the  fair  sex,  ob- 
serves a  French  writer,  the  pleasure  of  being  seen,  and 
in  their  admirers  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  in  both  the 
desire  of  meeting,  wbeiii  they  are  sure  to  see  a  numerous, 
assembly, are  the  most  powerful  motives  which  lead  them 
to  the  Opera.  Besides.,  it  passes  for  granted,  that  Catalan,! 
is  the  best  singer  that  Italy  has  produced,  and  De  Hayes 
the  first  dancer  in  the  world;  and  this  opinion  is  enough 
to  satisfy  the  fashionable  multitude. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  actual  defects,  and  absur- 
dities of  the  Italian  Opera,  but  surely  there  is   nothing  in 
its  principle  that  is  defective  or  absurd.     The    nonsense 
and  insipidity  of  our  modern  and  native  pieces  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  legitimate  drama,     Operas  have  beep 
produced  fully  equal  to  the  sublimest  and  most  regular 
productions  of  our  national  dramatists.     A  very  material 
improvement,  both  in  their  construction  and  representa- 
tion, has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years.    The 
song  (says  Mons.  Le  Texier)  who  wrote  in  1790,  always 
terminates  each  scene,   and  the  dramatis  persona  is  never 
to  leave  the  stage  until  he  had  executed  it.     If  enemies 
are  murdering  his  father,  he  cannot  fly  to  his  assistance  ; 
before  he  has  submitted  to  this  law,  heinustgive  thesongs 
and  cannot  leave  out  one  single  repetition.     Merope,  ac- 
cused before  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  of  having  poison- 
ed her  husband,  answers  with  a  song  and  exit.     Artabanes 
gives  his  son  the  bloody  sword   with  which  he  has  just 
rnurdered  the  king,  and  the  young  man,  who  should  have 
fled  with   the  swiftness  of  an   arrow,  remains  to  execute 
a  song  that  is  full  of  quavers  and  cadences. 

In  our  former  numbers  we  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  pretty  freely  of  Mr.  Taylor's  qualifica- 
tions aa  a  manager.  But  the  severest  satire  that  could  be 
inflicte-d  on,  that  gentleman  wouldbe  to  contrast  his  habits 
and  acquirements  with  those  enumerated  by  Monsieur  le 
Texier.  A  good  administrator  of  an  Opera,  he  observes, 
must  be  a  man  of  taste,  and  tjiat  taste  must  be  sure  and 
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determined :  not  wanting  the  advice  of  others  to  fix  his 
opinion.  He  must  know  music  enough  to  judge  of  its  ef- 
fects, and  especially  of  its  effects  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  words  ;  he  must  then  understand  the  words 
and  therefore  is  obliged  to  know  Italian  :  he  must  neces- 
sarily speak  French  and  English  fluently :  it  would  not  be 
useless  likewise  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man language, since  he  should  hold  a  correspondencewith 
the  best  composers  of  instrumental  music,  who  are  all  Ger- 
mans; Thus  he  is  almost  obliged  to  be  conversant  with  four 
languages :  lie  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  history, 
and  especially  mythology,  with  ancient  and  modern  cus- 
toms, not  to  abandon  the  dresses  of  the  actors  to  an  unintel- 
ligent taylor  as  has  been  hitherto  the  case.  He  must  un- 
derstand painting  and  perspective,  the  effect  of  decorations 
and  machines  :  and  above  all  he  must  be  well  acquainted 
■with  theatrical  effect,  understand  the  scene,  the  design, and 
rules  of  the  theatre,  to  avoid  those  repeated  absurdities 
which  are  dailv  committed  with  the  most  astonishing  im- 
punity. 

It  should  even  be  necessary  that  a  manager  should 
have  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  declamation,  and  be  so" 
good  an  actor  himself  as  to  be  enabled  to  administer  ad- 
vice, which  might  be  received  with  respect  if  not  with 
submission. 

These  suggestions  were  advanced  previous  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's second  appearance  as  manager  of  the  Opera-house, 
Whether  they  were  attended  to  at  its  re-erection,  our 
readers  are  able  to  determine  for  themselves.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  not  peculiarly  remarkable  for  his  philosophy  ;  we  have 
heard  him  speak  in  no  language  but  Scotch,  and  should 
like  to  be  informed  in  what  university  he  was  initiated 
into  the  principles  of  perspective, 
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Nulliiis  addictusjurare  in  verba  mneistri  ; 
Quo  u:e  cunque  rapit  -empestas  deferor  hospcs. 


Movent  Gaudek. — The  difference  between  the  poet  and  the  drudge* 
has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  MWMorton's  dra- 
matic adaptation  called  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  impossible  that  any  retainer  to  the  theatre  should  take  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  poem,  as  the  subject  of  a  drama,  without  in- 
fusing into  the  dialogue  some  portion  cf  that  elegance  and  animation, 
which  characterise  the  language  of  the  original,  or  without  suffering 
the  dfamatis  persona;  to  retain  a  few  faint  traces  of  their  native  charac- 
ters. But  Mro  Morton  has  contrived  to  take  away  from  the  consisten- 
cy of  the  story  without  adding  to  its  effect,  to  transform  the  females 
into  puppets,  and  the  warriors  into  brutes ;  and  to  substitute  for  the 
rich,  and  varied,  and  expressive  language  of  Mr,  Scott,  rant  the  most 
unmeaning,  vulgarity  the  most  coarse,  and  bombast  the  most  ludi« 
Crous.  He  is  indeed  a  mighty  master  of  the  bathos  i  from  his  preced- 
ing works  we  had  hoped  that  he  might  yet  produce  something  more 
chaste  than  Diraond's  Hero  of  the  North,  and  more  spirited  than  the 
Lost  and  Found  of  Masters;  but  after  seeing  and  hearing  the  non- 
sense, buffoonery,  and  insipidity  of  this  most  lamentable  performance, 
we  would  seriously  advise  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  composition  of 
Skeffingtonian  lullabies.  As  a  composer  of  ditties  for  the  nurse,  he 
may  retrieve  his  reputation  ;  but  in  the  present  musical  drama,  he  ha? 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  originally  ridiculous.  That  our  remark* 
may  not  be  received  as  the  effusions  of  ill-nature  and  injustice,  we 
shall  proceed  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  fable,  the  language,  and  the 
characters. 

Scene  the  first  introduces  the  knight  of  Sooivdoun  *f  leaning  on  a 
hunting  spear,  and  a  white  horse  seen  dying."  We  know  not  whether 
the  ingenious  author  means,  that  the  horse  is  not  heard  dying,  x>r  that 
he  does  not  die  invisible.  How  careful  he  is,  lest  his  readers  should 
fall  into  a  mistake  I  "  To  night,  (he  says,)  the  heathy  bank  must  be 
my  bed,  the  oak  his  canopy."  He  then  kindly  informs  the  audience 
(what  of  course  they  would  not  have  suspected  before)  that  he  is  alone. 
He  blows  his  bugle,  and  Ellen  comes  down  a  promontory.  The  knight  of 
Suowdoun,  in  order  that  he  may  ingratiate  himself  with  so  fair  a  maid, 
informs  her,  in  no  very  polished  phrase,  that  he  is  scant  of  provender  ! 
in  common  language,  that  he  is  hungry:  We  thought  that  the  word 
provender  had  only  been  applicable  to"  the  food  of  asses,  but  we  were 
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mistaken.  Ellen  inviteshim  to  a  ,,  sylvan  lower^  a  pretty  kind  of 
invitation  lo  proceed  froro  a  young  lady!  the  knight  hands  her  into 
a  boat,  which,  such  are  the  magic  powers  of  Mr.  Morton,  pushes  off 
behind  thepromontory.  Alice  now  enters  on  the  scene,  and  is  follow- 
ed by  "  Red  Murdoch,*'  who,  as  a  contrast  to  the  hungry  knight  i* 
provided  with  "  provender  enough."  Murdoch  makes  love  to  Alice, 
and  is  received  with  coldness.  After  using  her  very  itrigenteely,  he 
swims  across  the  lake,  and  has  scarcely  disappeared,  before  Alice  is 
joined  by  her  own  Ciciv  Norman,  Who  is  so  good  humoured,  so  pas- 
sionate, and  so  brave  a  soldier,  and  so  many  other  things,  that  he  is 
a^uite  irresistible.  This  person  enters  very  appropriately,  singing  the 
first  verse  of  a  modern  Scotch  song  !  lie  tells  us,  that  his  mother  is 
getting  the  dinner  ready,  and  after  some  more  conversation  equally 
delicate  they  join  in  a  duett,  which  closes  the  first  scene. 

To  continue  this  analysis  throughout  the  whole  of  the  play  would 
be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable  ;  but  even  now  the  reader  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  euqaire,  what  pretensions  a  writer  who  could  thus  deform  lha 
most  beautiful  production  of  poetic  art,  can  possibly  advance  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  public.  The  duett,  however,  is  still  more  curious 
than  tiie  scene  itself.  Its  author,  resolved  to  show  that  his  absurdity  was 
equal  to  his  duluess,  has  made  Norm'an,  a  Scottish  peasant  of  the  six. 
teenth  century,  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  modern  sysiern  of  vo- 
lunteering as  any  haberdasher's  apprentice  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitechapel. 

The  lady  too,  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  second  sight,  for  she 
talks  about  Cupid's  drill  serjeaiU,  and  suspension  of  arms,  with  great 
fluency  of  metaphor  ;  and  both  the  man  and  woman  are  versed  in  the 
fashionable  tee.hnica  of  wjr,  understand  French,  and  are  adepts  in 
mythology.  What  a  pity  that  nosuch  intelligent  menials  exist  at  the 
present  day!  Wc  are  afraid  that  not,  o.  yalet,  or  cOolc  in  Port- 
land place  would  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "Cupid's  reveille." 
The  poetry  is  not  less  original  than  the  knowledge  it  communicates  is 
uncommon.  Mr.Morton  may  probably  know  what  is  meant  by  "  art" 
beating  a  rub-a-dub  on  the  "  heart  ;"  we  must  confess  that  his  inge- 
nuity has  bafHed  our  utmost  efforts  of  conjecture. 

Throughout  the  who'e  of  the  play  Mr.  Morton  has  unfortunately 
forgotten  that  any  of  the  characters  introduced  departed  this  life  more 
than  a  month  ago.  Mac'oon  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  such  a  place  as  "Hottentotland,  though  it  only  occurs  td 
his  remembrance,  just  when  he  is  in  want  of  a  rhyme  to  Scotland  ; 
Ossian  is  mentioned  oftener  than  once  ;  and  king  James  is  extremely 
witty  on  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Macloon  talks  of  a  learned  clerk,   and  of  course  must  have  been 

educated  in  England,  and  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare  : 

he  is  likewise  familiar  with  "  Lincoln  green  ;"    Norman  is  versed  in 

modern  proverbs,  anj  promises  to   "  come  anl  cut  again, /'..with  as 
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much  fluency  as  any  city  guzzler  of  plumb-pudding.  Alice  herself 
is  acquainted  with  the  heathen  mythology  ;  she  requests  "  Time  to  be 
brisk  and  blythe  till  Hymen's  bonds  are  pant,  (meaning,  we  presume, 
till  they  are  rirelted,  but  this  word  did  not  rhyme  to  last)  and  then 
to  rest  his  scythe."  Now  it  would  have  occurred  to  some  writers  chat 
if  a  Scottish  lass  could  possibly  possess  any  knowledge  of  Time's 
scythe,  and  Hymen's  bonds,  it  would  have  been  more  natural,  more 
appropriate  to  the  character,  and  more  effective  on  the  stage,  had 
her  songs  been  simply  expressive  of  native  feeling.  The  wood  notes 
wild  of  the  Scottish  poets  have  no  allusions  to  heathen  mythology, 
and  we  do  not  remember  that  the  swains  and  lasses  of  Mr.  Scott  are 
guilty  of  talking  about  Cupid's  arrows  :  and  Apollo's  lyre.  But  we  beg 
pardon  :  Mr.  Morton  has  no  doubt  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  own 
talents,  and  was  aware  that  to  express  natural  sentiments  in  poetical 
language?  requires  abilities  not  much  below  the  level  of  mediocrity. 

The  style  of  the  dialogue  is  that  of  prose  run  mad.  The  first 
speech  of  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  to  Ellen  is  a  delectable  specimen 
of  vulgar  bombast.  "  Fair  creature,  (why  not  "  fair  lady  I"  gallant 
knight?)  a  bewildered  hunter,  who  till  this  day  ne'er  breathed  your 
highland  air,  whose  keenness,  to  say  truth,  suits  not  an  angry  man  so 
scant  of  provender  :  Yet  surely  in  that  gentle  bosom  sued  sympathy , 
(Sweet  sympathy  with  u  hungry  man  in  search  of  provender  I)  must  love 
to  dwell,  and  pity  urge  to  aid  a  way-worn  stranger  !"  It  is  dismal  be- 
yond measure  to  listen  to  such  incorrigible  bathos  after  rising  from 
the  perusal  of  a  work  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  pathetic  sim- 
plicity. Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  that  Mr.  Morton  should 
expose  himself  to  so  fatal  a  contrast :  he  was  before  respectable,  but 
what  has  he  become  s'mce  this  unfortunate  attempt  ? 

His  characters  are  all  stage-puppets  ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  lan- 
guage or  deportment  that  reminds,  us  of  life  or  nature  ;  no  expression 
of  genuine  feeling,  nor  any    appearance  of  natural  passion.      The 
knight  of  Snowdoun  is  a  perfect  metaphysical  philosopher  ;  he  seems 
always  to  be  analysing  his  own  thoughts:  he  seldom  ventures  to  s?y 
or  think  any  thing  without  exclaiming,  But  hold  !  Ah  I  that  thought; 
dull  mortal  !   or  something  else  that  may  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
retiring  back  two  paces,  putting  bis  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  again 
advancing  with  the  contrary  leg.     All  the  characters  are  expert  at 
exclamation.    Alas!    Ah  why!  How!   No  more  :    Heavens  !  Strange  ! 
Propitious  powers  !  and  other  words  and  phrases  that  we  shall  not 
enumerate,  for  fear  of  exhausting  our  printer's  stork  of  notes  of  ad- 
miration, are  the  stamina  of  his  dialogue.     Even  the  most  beautiful 
incidents  narrated  in  the  poem,  and  those  best  calculated  for  stage- 
effect,  are  omitted.     The  modest  reserve  of  Ellen  at  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  :     the  timid  consciousness  with  which 
he  shrinks  back  to  adjust  her  dress,  are  neither  represented  nor  de- 
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scribed  in  Mr-  Morton's  musical  drama.  Ellen  '*  loo1\*  out  and  seeing 
the  knight  of  Snowdoun,  enters  a  boat  which  she  pushes  off." 

The  characters  are  miserably  degraded  and  disfigured.  Mr-  M. 
in  endeavouring  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  Rhoderick,  has  taken  from 
his  feature*  every  outline  of  individual  character.  He  is  on  the  stage 
a  mere  common-place  warrior.  Macloon  s  evidently  introduced  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  effect  to  thi  grimaces  and  attitudes  of 
Lislon.  He  is  a  perfect  ideot,  without  hu  uour  or  originality.  The 
other  personages  have  no  character  at  all. 

Nothing  can  he  conceived  more  admirably  calculated  for  stage  ef- 
fect, than  the  denouement  of  the  story  as  it  is  described  in  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  When  Ellen  sees  that  every  eye  is  fixed  on  her  protector, 
that  he  aloue  remains  covered,  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant,  a  sudden 
conviction  of  the  truth  flashes  across  her  mind,  and  she  sinks  involun- 
tarily at  his  feet.  But  in  the  *'  drama"  itself  Ellen  very  obligingly 
stands  conversing  wilh  the  ladies,  till  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  (of 
course  unseen)  ascends  the  throne,  and  assumes  the  insignia  of  kingly 
dignity.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  scene  without  laughing,  or 
to  reflect  on  it  without  astonishment. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Morton  is  one  of  those  plodding  sons  of  mediocri- 
ty, who  by  dint  of  a  few  years  labour  may  produce  a  play  that  shall 
not  be  positively  bad,  and  may  even  appear  tolerable,  as  long  as  it 
demands  not  a  comparison  with  the  productions  of  genius.  His  great 
fault  is  want  -of  spirit,  and  his  only  excellence  consists  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  scenes.  He  has  no  pretensions  as  a  song-writer,  and  if 
therefore  neither  so  useful  as  Dibdin  nor  so    entertaining  as  Arnold. 

Lyceum. — When  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Dimond  in  the  language  of  eon- 
tempt,  we  would  only  have  formed  our  opinion  from  what  he  had 
actually  produced.  He  has,  however,  redeemed  his  character  by  his 
new  piece  of  the  Peasant  Boy,  which  contains  more  examples  of  good 
writing,  and  greater  promise  of  future  excellence,  than  will  easily  be 
found  in  the  productions  of  his  juvenile  competitors.  The  plot  is 
simple,  yet  interesting,  the  language  elegant  and  flowing,  though 
somewhat  too  exuberant ;  and  the  songs,  though  deformed  by  an  oc- 
casional quaintness,  arising  from  an  imperfect  study  of  the  old  model.*, 
sufficiently  poetical  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  One  of  these  we  «x. 
tract. 

SO\G, — Luuovrco. 

A  story  there  runs,  of  a  marvellous  Well, 
Near  fair  Florence  city,  (so  travellers  tell) 

To  St.  Anges  devoted, 

And  very  much  noted, 
For  mystical  charms  in  Us  waters  that  dwelk 
With  all  new-married  couple*— the  story  thus  goes, 
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Which  ever  drinks  first  of  the  spring  there  that  ilows,  " 

Be  it  husband  or  wife, 

That  one  shall  for  life, 
On  the  other  a  joke  of  subjection  impose. 

Young  Claude  led  Ciaudirie  to  the  church  as  his  bride* 
And  wedlock's  hard  knot  in  a  twinkling  was  tied, 

But  the  Clerk's  nasal  twang, 

1  Amen  !'  scarce  had  rang, 
When  the  Bridegroom  elop'd  from  his  good  woman's  side. 
Away,  like  a  hare  from  the  hounds,  starred  he — 
Till  reaching  the  well — dropping  plump  on  his  knee, 

'  Dear  St.  Agnes  !'  he  cried, 

*  Let  me  drink  of  thy  tide, 

'  And  the  right  to  the  breeches  establish  in  me.' 

He  quafFd  till  nigh  bursting — again  tum'd  to  quaST, 
fill  'he  bride  in  pursuit,  reached  his  side  with  a  laugh  ••- 
Lifting  briskly  his  head, 
To  the  Lady  he  said, 
*   I'm  first  at  the  weli,  Spouse  ! — so  bow  to  th 
The  Dame  to  her  Hubby,  replied  with  a  sneer — 
«■  Thai  you're  first  at  the  well  after  marriage  is  clear-*- 
•     '   But  to  save  such  a  task, 

*  I  fili'd  a  small. flask, 

i  And  took  it  to  church  in  my  pocket,  my  dear  V 

We  would  object,  however,  to  Fabian  s  talking  of'*  bona  fide"  hor- 
ror. It  would  better  suit  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange,  than  a 
Venetian  valet.  Like  all  his  rivals  he  is  too  fond  of  interjections, 
Eh  !  How  !  ana  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  occur  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
page  (see  p.  18  and  IS.)  There  are  two  Oh's  !  and  one  Ah  I  in  page 
40,  and  Aye!  Hal  Oh!  Ha!  Oh  !  Hold!  How!  are  to  be  found  in 
page  51.  It  wasnot  by  interjections  that  Shul:esueare  was  accustomed 
to  express  the  agony  of  passion. 

We  know  not  whether  Messrs.  Dimond  and  Morton  be  dramati* 
cronies,  or  whether  they  pilfer  from  the  same  store-house  of  absi.rditv: 
but  we  were  uot  a  little  astonished  at  more  than  coincidence  of  thought 
and  expression.  We  have  already  quoted  Mr.  M.'s  "sweet  rub-a- 
dub  on  the  heart,"  and  the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  Peasant  Boy  ; 
but  the  subjoined  coincidence  is  still  more  curious. 

M  Snow  don.  Kay,  frown  not,  lady,  for  though  this  heart  must  offer 
adoration  to  those  charms, 'twill  be  as  pure  as  shrined  saints  receive 
from  their  devoted  pilgrims"  Monxo.v. 

(i  Ofi/mpia.  Thus  then  with  as  low  a  reverence  as  pilgrim  bends  at 
sainted  shrine,  &c."  Dimond. 
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By  the  bye  this  last  sentence  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  intelligible 
construction. 

We  would  hint  too,  that  to  introduce  Olympia  quibbling  on  the  word 
bulletin,  does  not  contribute  to  the  interest  of  her  character  ;  that 
to  represent  the  green  earth,  (page  1.4)  as  steaming  with  odour  is  to 
present  an  image  more  disgusting  then  beautiful.  Such  language  is 
better  adapted  to  the  kitchen  of  Lord  Y.  than  to  the  regions  of 
Alpine  simplicity ;  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  witty  in  Hyp- 
polito's  exclamation,  as  he  kisses  Olympiads  hand,  that  he  does  it  by 
virtue  of  his  letters  of  marque ;  that  the  "  sun-beams  of  memory" 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  colour  of  meaning  ;  that  the  *'  itching  of 
Marietta's  lips"  is  not  less  vulgar  than  stupid;  that  to  represent 
marriage  as  always  ending  in  amazement  is  downright  obscenity,* 
and  that  the  earnest  of  Ludo vice's  kisses  is  much  more  gratifying  to 
his  mistress  than  to  the  audience.  Such  indecency  may  please  the 
galleries,  but  if  it  be  repeated,  who  can  blame  our  women  of  fashion 
ibr  prefering  obscenity  in  Italian  to  bestiality  in  English  ? 

A  hero  tortured  by  contending  passions,  does  not  *'  beat  his  brain" 
for  similes  and  allusions.  Much  therefore  of  the  pretty  imagery 
that  our  dramatists  are  accustomed  to  introduce  into  their  dialogue 
might  be  omitted  as  superfluous,  and  deserves  to  be  condemned  as 
inappropriate.  We  protest  against  Olyrnpia's  nonsense  about  the. 
"'twinkle"  of  a  silkworm,  (page  19)  though  we  readily  confess  that 
Mr.  Dimond's  trespasses  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  few  and 
venial. 


*  See  the  matrimonial  service^  which  begins  with  dearly  beloved^ 
sad  ends  with  amazement, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

OUR  readers  will  perceive  that  the  improvement  of  our  plan  keeps 
pace  with  the  extent  of  public  encouragemeDt.     We  can  now  give 
scope  to  our  opinions,  and  derive  advantage  from  the  aid  of  our  cor 
respondents. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Charles  King,  and  the  M.  of 
A.  are  necessarily  postponed  to  our  next  number* 

The  "  experience"  of  PHILONOUS  must  surely  have  informed 
him  that  no  respectable  journal  admits  the  criticisms  of  anonymous 
correspondents.  The  book  he  mentions  may  be  a  good  one  ;  but  we 
cannot  insert  his  critique  till  we  examine  it.  His  compliments,  we 
are  afraid,  are  matters  of  course. 

We  wish  particularly  to  hear  from  the  female  who  wrote  to  us  some 
time  ago  from  Parker-street,  Drury-lane, 

We  have,  had  many  letters  couched  in  language  of  resentment  from 
certain  parties  who  think  themselves  aggrieved.  The  admission  of 
the  communication  respecting  Mr.  D'Eciville,  will  shew  that  we  ad- 
mit appeals  on  points  of  fact. 

Lady  H.  has  our  best  thanks ;  we  admire  the  poem,  but  cannot 
approve  of  its  subject.  What  could  excite  her  to  become  the  laureat 
of  a  monthly  censor  ? 

0.  P.  and  P.  S.  on  Mr.  Millar,  and  the  receipts  for  the  support  of 
O.  P.-san,  in  our  next. 

In  reply  to  M.  M.  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  we  have  more  trouble 
with  the  colourers  than  with  all  the  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
work. 

The  additional  articles  respecting  Mr.  Taylor,  are  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Twisden's  verses  are  too  sentimental  and  too  dull.  He  appears 
from  the  epigram  to  have  talents  of  a  different  nature.  Can  he  not 
favour  us  with  a  comic  production  ? 
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SCOURGE. 

APRIL  I,  181L 

MEETING  OF  THE  WHIP,  ALIAS  THE  FOUR- 
IN-HAND  CLUB. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

You  seem  to  be  a  true  bit  of  blood  among  the  loun- 
gers at  HatcharcTs,  and  the  gazers  at  Goddard's,  and  for 
-any  thing  I  know  may  exercise  your  whip  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  any  one  of  our  honorable  fraternity ; 
beit  pray  what  business  can  you  have  with  us?  we  can 
do  very  well  without  you,  and  why  should  not  the  feel- 
ing be  reciprocal?  Your  attack  on  our  immortal  founder 
has,  above  all  things,  offended  us.— A  meeting  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  your  infamous  aspersions  into 
consideration,  and  our  worthy  president  having  taken  the 
chair,  delivered  the  harangue,  of  which  I  send  you  as  full 
a  report  as  the  tumultuous  expression  of  applause  by 
which  each  sentence  was  interrupted  would  permit. 

Mr.  B.  rose,  and  after  gracefully  stroking  his  whiskers 
with  his  two  fore  fingers,  smoothing  down  the  posterior 
wrinkles  of  his  upper  benjamin,  and  taking  a  preliminary 
glance  at  the  lining  of  his  hat,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen!— Do  not  suppose  that  any 
thing  published  in  print  could  hurt  my  feelings;  I  don't 
care  a  pin  for  all  the  lampooners  m  England  ;  it's  all  one 
to  me ! — none  of  us,  God  be  praised,  care  a  farthing 
about  writers,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Grotius,  and  Mar- 
mion,  and  so   on  !     Why  it  does  not  stand  in  reason 
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that  we  should.  To  keep  our  tits  in  order  is  quite  enough 
for  us.  But  seeing  that  all  we  do  and  say  is  told  in  the 
newspapers,  my  old  college  friend  Tom  Watkins,  told  me 
ohat.it  would  be  as  well,  seeing  that  you  reckon  me  your 
founder,  to  prove  that  we  are  not  quite  so  much  in  for  it 
as  people  may  say,  and  moreover  that  Horace,  and  Iliad, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  classics,  praise  the  whips,  which 
ought  to  shame  these  fellows  that  pretend  to  satirise  us. 
Why,  gentlemen,  wTas  not  there  a  man  called  Diomede 
who  drove  a  tandem,  and  didn't  Alexander  ride  his  own  tit 
Bucephalus,  and  didn't  what's  his  name  get  his  kingdom 
by  his  horse  neighing,  which  proves  he  was  a  good  judge 
of  what's  what,  and  didn't  they  drive  four-in-hand  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  doesn't  Horace's  Delphin  talk  about 
folks  who  it  delights  "  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicam 
collegisse,"  which  you  all  know  means  to  kick  up  a  hell 
of  a  dust  on  the  highway,  four-in-hand ;  and  isn't  there  a 
long  story  in  Ovid  about  a  Phoeton  driven  by  two  horses 
and  knocked  to  pieces  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  come 
over  'em  ?  Why  it  stands  to  reason !  And  who  can  deny 
that  our  Bible  tells  us  about  horses  and  stages.  Why, 
is'nt  there  the  chariot  of  Cicero,  and  wasn't  there  Jerry 
Bohum  killed  as  he  was  driving  four-in-hand?  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, it  stands  to  reason !  Besides,  let  me  tell  you,  our 
great  poets  are  all  of  my  mind,  for  Mr.  Dryden  tells  us 
that  the  hindmost  chariot  wheels  are  always  curst,  still 
to  be  near  but  never  to  be  first,  and  we  all  know  that  he 
couldn't  talk  of  hindmost  wheels  if  there  wer'nt  four  of 
them,  and  it's  plain  that  four  would  look  damn'd  shabby 
with  only  two  horses !  (Hear !  hear!)  Why,  gentlemen,  it 
stands  to  reason ! 

But  if  such  be  the  antiquity  of  whippism  ;  if  the  he- 
roes of  former  ages  considered  it  as  their  proudest  boast 
that  they  had  excelled  in  the  contests  of  Olympic  cha- 
rioteering, and  the  deities  of  their  adoration  were  repre- 
sented in  votive  sculpture  as  contending  in  the  race  ;  how 
much  more,  gentlemen  !  must  our  pursuits  be  valued  for 
their  utility,  and  admired  for  their  morality.     The  man 
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who  undertakes  the  guidance  of  the  reins  must  possess 
the  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  and  the  perspicacity  of  the  sage  ; 
he  must — [Here  unfortunately  the  presidents  hat  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  in  taking  it  up  a  sheet  of  paper  neatly  pencilled  fell 
from  the  lining,  which  he  crumpled  up  in  great  confusion  and 
put  into  his  pocket) :  he  must,  I  say,  gentlemen  — he 
must ;  hem  !  hem !  he  must  be  a  devil  of  a  knowing  one ! 
(loud  applauses.) 

"  Why,  gentlemen !  they  say  we  are  damn'd  expensive 
fellows,  but  what's  that  to  any  of  them  but  ourselves,  and 
the  fellows  who  tick  us,  who  have  nothing  to  say  to  us,be- 
cause  if  they  do  tick  us,  why  it's  their  own  faults  ;  why 
it  can't  be!  and  don't  we  encourage  trade,  forarn't  we 
the  fashion,  and  don't  the  cits,  and  the  queer  ones,  all 
get  their  upper  benjamins,  and  their  lilly  shallows  as 
well  as  we,  and  isn't  that  a  good  thing  for  the  tailors ;  why 
to  be  sure  it  is  !  And  isn't  every  body  changing  his  car- 
riage as  soon  as  we  do,  and  his  horses  ?  You  all  know  it. 
And  then  if  any  of  the  old  tickers  don't  get  their  money, 
why  do  n't  our  custom  keep  their  men  at  work,  and  isn't 
that  a  great  advantage  to  the  community — yes  to  be  sure 
it  is.  And  so,  gentlemen  !  you  see  what  they  say  about 
our  extravagance,  why  lord  !  it's  all  fudge,  and  signifies 
no  more  than  my  pocket ! 

"  And  then  they  tell  us,  that  our  slang  is  damned  vulgar. 
Why,  gentlemen,  an't  it  pure  English,  and  an't  we  true 
born  Britons?  We  hate  foreigners,  and  classics.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  civil  play,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Is  it 
not  as  easy  to  say  damme  let's  be  off  as  a  long-dong,  and 
isn't  quiz  as  good  a  word  as  eccentric.  Why  to  be  sure  it  is ! 
So  you  see  what  a  pack  of  rats  wre  have  to  deal  with. 

"  Then  they  scold  our  worthy  friend  for  talking  to 
the  girls.  Why  doesn't  everybody  do  so  now  a  days? 
Miss  Giroux  is  a  damn'd  tight  little  piece  let  me  tell  you, 
and  besides  a  girl's  a  girl,  and  the  dancers  are  true  bits  of 
blood5  every  inch  of  them.  Besides,  we  have  as  much 
right  to  the  pretty  ones  as  any  C.  or  G.  of  them  all.  Why 
my  own  mouth  has  watered  a  hundred  times  for  a  squeeze 
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of  C.'s  melon.  And  then  there's  old  M.  hasn't  he  married 
Miss  Gayton,  and  hasn't  Sir  Godfrey  as  much  right  to  do 
what  he  pleases  as  a  parson  ?  It  is  quite  the  go  for  old 
and  young  to  have  summer  pieces,  and  we  whips  can  see 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  please  ourselves.  Old  D. 
sticks  ciose  to  you  know  who,  and  so  here's  to  all  our 
pieces,  and  damn  him  who  does  not  say  that  Miss  Gi- 
roux  is  a  damn'd  fine  girl. 

i(  Besides,  we  are  all  men  of  spirit,  and  when  theFrench 
comes  w-e  shall  cry,  ye  hip  !  my  boys,  and  drive  them 
into  the  sea  as  fast  as  hell.  Moreover,  we  are  none  of 
those  stiff  old  quizzes  who  won't  talk  to  their  grooms 
through  pride.  I  should  like  to  know  what  difference 
there  is  between  Bobbing  Joe  and  any  of  us.  They  talk 
the  same,  and  if  their  benjamins  ben't  so  white  as  ours 
why  it's  because  they  havn't  money  any  more  than  we, 
and  can't  get  tick  so  easily.  Then  we  are  all  devilish 
good  fellows,  so  tender  of  our  tits :  wre  just  care  as  much 
for  our  horses  as  our  sisters,  and  what  would  the  quizzes 
of  philosophers  wish  for  more  ?  And  as  for  Sir  Godfrey's 
scull,  it's  quite  enough  to  risk  one's  neck  on  a  coach-box, 
and  if  he  had  tried  to  cut  off  the  man's  head  when  he 
was  alive,  who  knows  that  he  would  have  been  now  in 
this  honourable  society  ?  Besides,  isn't  he  going  back 
again,  and  we  all  know  he  could  not  have  done  that,  or 
indeed  come  here  at  all  if  he  had  been  killed.  So  what 
have  we  to  do  with  it!  Didn't  General  Whitelocke  come 
back  after  fighting  by  himself  behind  a  garden  wall,  and 
isn't  he  now  a  devilish  good  whip?  always  driving  up 
and  down  his  barouche  and  four,  quite  the  kick,  and  arn't 
there  colonels  that  never  saw  blood  in  their  lives  without 
fainting  ?  and  arn't  they  at  the  very  tip-top  of  all  the  the- 
atres, and  operas,  and  the  burlettas,  and  isn't  there  a 
captain  among  us  who  fainted  at  Flushing  when  a  Dutch 
cheese  rolled  down  the  cabin  steps,  thinking  it  was  a 
bomb-shell.  Why  it's  plain  then  that  a  man  may  be  a 
devilish  clever  fellow  and  a  good  whip,  without  liking  to 
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commit  murder,  which  every  one  knows  is  a  cruel  thing, 
and  at  home  is  hanging.  And  its  plain  that  the  scull's 
just  the  same  whether  the  man's  head  was  cut  off  before 
the  battle  or  afterwards  ;  so  let's  hear  no  more  of  this.  « 
"  80  now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?  An't 
these  writers  a  pretty  set,  and  don't  they  deserve,  as 
Sir  Godfrey  says,  "  whatever  any  reasonable  man  car) 
think  ?"  Just  as  if  we  wern't  our  own  masters  !  Besides, 
they're  no  better  themselves:  I'll  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  man  among  them  who  is'nt  just  as  fond  of  a 
wench  as  either  Hawke  or  myself ;  every  body  knows  that 
the  only  reason  why  they  don't  drink  wine  is  that  they 
cannot  get  it ;  I  don't  suppose  that  there's  an  author  of 
them  all  that  ever  dared  to  touch  Mrs.  Billington's  shoe- 
string, and  that's  the  reason  they  are  so  angry  at  our 
snug  affairs  with  the  actresses.  Why,  gentlemen,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  can't  be !  Why,  there's  SkerTy,  do  you 
suppose  he  ever  kissed  a  girl  in  his  life  ?  these  literati  are 
mere  blocks,  and  we  all  know,  gentlemen,  that  flesh  and 
blood  are  better  than  wood.  Moreover,  we  are  all  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  so  what's  the  use  of  arguing?  It  will 
be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  after  this ;  we'll  all 
kick  the  bucket  some  time  or  other,  and  it  will  then  be 
all  dicky  with  these  fellows.     So,  gentlemen,  I'll  say  no 

more,  but  wishing  you  a  very  good  health,  sit  down." 

*  *  *  * 

W,  Honeycombs, 
Londo n,  March  loth. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  ingenious  specimen  of  whippish 
oratory,  and  would  thank  him  if  he  could  add  to  our  collection  of 
original  compositions,  epistolary  and  original,  by  its  most  distin- 
guished members.  Some  of  these  we  intend  to  insert  at  an  early 
opportunity. 


[     266     ] 
To  the  JLditor  of  the  Scourgt 


INFORMATIONS  EX  OFFICIO. 
Sir, 

The  failure  of  Lord  Holland's  motion  on  the  subject 
of  ex  officio  informations  has  excited  equal  astonishment 
and  regret  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  takes  any  inte- 
rest in  political  questions,  and  who  does  not  suffer  the 
prejudice  of  party  to  blind  his  reason  against  the  percep- 
tion of  truth.  I  am  unacquainted  indeed  with  any  cir- 
cumstance of  late  occurrence  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite reasonable  alarm  as  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters to  comply  with  his  lordship's  request  even  without 
the  formality  of  discussion.  The  production  of  the 
wished-for  documents  could  have  done  no  harm  if  the 
conduct  of  the  attorney-general  was  such  as  it  ought  to 
be,  while  to  withhold  them  has  more  than  an  ungracious 
appearance — Sir  Vicary  has  man}7  friends  in  the  upper- 
house,  and  the  anger  they  expressed  at  Lord  Holland's 
procedure,  gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  his  discre- 
tion or  magnanimity. 

The  question  to  be  determined  is  indeed  of  the  very 
first  importance  to  the  people;  it  is  not  whether  Sir  Vi- 
cary has  exceeded  his  powers,  but  whether  it  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  an  officer  of  the  crown  to  punish  an  En- 
glishman without  trial,  and  to  assume  resistless  sway  over 
the  liberties  and  opinions  of  the  people.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  English  constitution, 
that  the  limits  of  official  power  are  defined  ;  that  every 
magistrate,  from  the  king  to  the  lowest  minister  of  jus- 
tice, is  restrained,  and  guided  by  laws  which  say,  "  thus 
far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  farther? 

It  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the  peculiar  felicity  of  every 
Briton  that  he  shall  not  suffer  the  penalties  of  crime  while 
there  is  a  possibility  of  innocence;  that  even  before  he  can 
be  made  to  give  security  for  his  future  appearance  the 
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charge  against  him  shall  be  distinctly  made  ;  that  on  proof 
of  indiscreet  zeal  on  the  part  of  hisprosecutor,  thedisgrace 
and  inconvenience  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  shall 
be  amply  compensated  for,  and  that  no  petty  tyrant  shall 
be  able  to  controul  his  opinions,  or  make  him  the  victim 
of  wanton  revenge  by  the  ad  libitem  advancement  of  ac- 
cusations which  he  shall  never  be  called  on  to  prove,  and 
which  if  they  be  utterly  false,  will  yet  contribute  to  in- 
volve the  objects  against  whom  they  are  directed  in  dis- 
tress or  ruin.  Now,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that 
an  information  for  libel  is  in  fact  a  declaration  of  nothing, 
since  libel  cannot  be  defined,  it  is  obvious  that  to  vest  in 
the  attorney-general  the  liberty  of  filing  informations 
against  any  obnoxious  individual,  without  being  after- 
wards obliged  to  give  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  to  pursue 
the  information  to  an  issue,  or  to  refund  to  the  injured 
party  any  proportion  of  their  expences,  is  to  give  him  a 
power  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  directly  repugnant  to 
"every  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  and  almost  to- 
tally destructive  of  national  freedom. 

But  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio 
informations  is  established  by  precedent,  and  still  fur- 
ther secured  by  act  of  parliament.  But  surely  even  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  precedents  wTill  not  assert  that 
they  ought  to  have  an  authority  paramount  to  reason. 
If  they  do,  then  it  is  vain  to  discuss  any  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest ;  the  practices  of  our  ancestors  must 
necessarily  have  been  dictated  by  views  of  policy  less 
enlightened  than  those  which  influence  the  statesman  of 
the  present  day.  To  be  guided  in  any  difficult  point  by 
the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  merely  because  of  its  anti- 
quity, is  at  once  to  cut  off  every,  means  of  national  im- 
provement :  no  legal  absurdity  can  then  be  so  gross,  no 
official  practice  so  dangerous,  that  it  shall  not  be  implicitly 
adopted  after  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  shewn  us 
its  impolicy.  To  do  any  thing  merely  because  it  has 
been  done  before,  is  to  sanction  every  capricious  measure, 
every  barbarous  rule  of  law  that  was   pursued  or  esta- 
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blished  during  periods  of  civil  turbulence  and  national 
barbarism.  If  we  say  that  the  practice  of  filing  infor- 
mations ex  officio  was  in  use  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  just  and  expedient  at  present,  then 
the  Star-chamber  itself  should  be  re-established.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  Star-chamber  was  an  illegal  court,  how  is  it 
known,  till  we  make  a  judicial  enquiry,  whether  to  file 
these  informations  was  not  an  illegal  practice,  and  if  the 
utility  of  enquiry  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  invio- 
lability of  precedent  ?  In  truth,  the  legislature  has  the 
power  to  alter  any  precedent,  and  to  establish  a  new  one, 
if  its  principles  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
articles  of  magna  charta.  There  are  certain  privileges 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  legislature  to  de- 
stroy, and  the  subjection  of  an  Englishman  to  expence, 
and  (if  that  expence  exceed  his  power  of  payment,)  impri- 
sonment, at  the  pleasure  of  the  attorney-general,  can- 
not be  justified  even  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  friends  of  the  attorney-general  have  endeavoured 
to  defend  his  conduct  in  filing  informations  which  he 
afterwards  withdrew  ;  by  asserting  that  though  the  pre- 
sumption of  libel  was  prima  facie  extremely  strong,  yet 
sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured  to  pursue  the 
defendants  to  conviction.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  Sir 
Vicary  to  ascertain  this  point  before  he  began  his  pro- 
ceedings; if  the  matters  of  charge  were  not  true,  the 
information  was  oppressive,  and  if  they  were,  he  was 
guilty  of  official  delinquency  in  not  proceeding  as  far  as 
the  law  would  justify.  He  cannot  plead  motives  of  ten- 
derness, because  those  motives  would  have  restrained 
him  at  the  outset.  A  witness  may  in  one  or  two  cases 
be  prevented  by  accident  from  appearing,  but  this  cannot 
occur  very  frequently,  and  since  the  number  of  infor- 
mations filed,  bears  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  brought  to  trial,  what  must  we  conclude  but 
that  the  conduct  of  the  attorney-general  in  the  latter  in- 
stances was  marked  by  a  want  of  discretion  and  huma- 
nity }    I  do  not  believe  that  his  natural  temper  and  habits 
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are  cruel  and  tyrannical,  but  precipitance  may  some- 
times be  as  dangerous  and  oppressive  as  malignity. 

On  what  arguments  the  original  advocates  of  ex-officiq 
informations  rested  their  case  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
Certainly  no  time  is  gained  by  this  mode  of  procedure, 
and  a  month  or  two  is  of  little  consequence  after  the 
supposed  libel  has  been  circulated,  and  its, mischief  been 
done  beyond  the  possibility  of  revocation.  The  practice 
can  only  he  acceptable  to  the  ministers  of  the  day  as  an 
instrument  of  terror  ;  to  write  in  a  strain  of  independence 
with  a  prospect  of  801.  costs,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
profit  of  your  compositions,  demands  a  degree  of  courage 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  talking  patriot,  who  knows 
that  he  enjoys  unrestrained  freedom  of  speech,  yet  loves 
to  boast  of  personal  intrepidity. 

The  opposition,  as-well  as  the  independents,  have  dis- 
played a  uniform  superiority  to,  the  meanness  of  legal 
revenge,  and  though  the  attorney-general,  acting  ex- 
officio,  may  not  be  left  to  his  own  discretion,  yet  his 
colleagues,  By  whose  advice  we  may  suppose  him  to  be 
usually  determined,  should  accept  instruction  ^Yom  the 
example  of  their  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  defeat  their 
literary  opponents  by  the  weapons  of  truth  and  reason, 
rather  than  by  unmanly  reference  to  the  aid  of  official  ter- 
ror. The  history  of  every  age  evinces  how  ineffectual  all 
legal  modes  of  restraining  popular  opinion  must  necessa- 
rily be  :  let  the  advocates  of  government  be  as  active  and 
as  persevering  "in  literary  conflict  with  their  antagonists 
as  the  Hunts  and  the  Cobbetts  in  disseminating  opinions 
that  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  correct,  and  it 
would  be  more  serviceable  to  their  cause,  and  more  cre- 
ditable to  their  spirit,  than  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  le- 
gal power,  while  their  own  partizans  are  permitted  to 
utter  the  most  odious  libels  without  discouragement. 
The  language  of  the  Statesman  has  never  been  more  scur- 
rilously  abusive  than  that  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  though 
it  may-be  said  that  the  attorney-general  watches  over  se- 
ditious libels  only,   yet  this  reasoning  will  not  apologize 
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for  the  indecorum  and  inconsistency  of  a  party  which  is 
always  complaining  of   the  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
while  the  journals  in  its  immediate  service  are  notoriously 
addicted  to  vulgar  scurrility.     The   recommendation  to 
ministerial  favour  is  not  talent  but  servility  :  they  will 
not  support  a  literary  man  of  great  abilities,  but  of  mo- 
derately aristocratic  principles  ;  while  the  proportion  of 
patronage  which  they  do  bestow,  is  conferred  on  men 
who  will  publish  whatever  it  is  the  pleasure  of  their  em- 
ployers to  dictate.     It  therefore  happens  that  the  pe- 
riodical advocates  of  the  ministry  can  bear  no  comparison 
in  the  requisites  of  political  writers  with  the  champions 
of  opposition,  or  the  partizans  of  Burdett.     The   ablest 
writers  on  the  unpopular  side  are  rather  occasional  aux- 
iliaries than  regular  combatants  :  no  advantage  is  com- 
mensurate to  that  of  frequent  and  regular  introduction  to 
those  whom  you  wish  to  gain  over  to  your  opinions; 
and  the  hackneyed  illustration  of  a  rock  perforated  by 
the  continual  dripping  of  the  rain,  truly  and  forcibly  ex- 
emplifies the  deep  and  ultimate  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  effected  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  pe- 
riodical journalists. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  obediently, 

E.  D.  Latouche. 


GENTLEMEN  POETS. 


MR.    EDITOR, 

I  am  aston'shed  that  in  your  sketches  of  manners  and 
literature,  you  have  not  yet  thought  proper  to  pourtir.y 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  author ;  of  a  being  who 
writes  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  prints  be- 
cause they  applaud  what  they  cannot  decently  con- 
demn. Such  men  have  greater  influence  on  our  national 
taste,  and  on  the  general  welfare  of  literature,  than  you 
would  easily  imagine.  In  addition  to  Lis  other  friendly 
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admirers,  a  person  of  this  description  is  usually  attended 
by  two  or  three  dependent  critics,who  pay  for  their  recep- 
tion at  his  table  in  the  current  coin  of  literary  praise. 
As  his  verses  are  principally  complimentary,  they  are  of 
course  approved  of  by  the  objects  whom  they  flatter,  and 
the  fever  of  admiration  is  naturally  caught  by  their  friends 
and  dependents,  who  puff  his  sonnets  in  every  coffee- 
room,  and  applaud  his  amatory  ditties,  at  the  theatre. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  drawing  your  atten- 
tion to  the  gentlemen  travellers,  but  the  gentlemen  poets 
require  more  immediate  notice.  When  a  coxcomb  of 
this  kind  attends  a  party,  farewell  to  every  thing  that  can 
communicate  delight !  The  first  half  hour  at  the  piano 
is  spent  ingoing  through  the  whole  list  of  his  poetical 
compositions,  which  are  always  set  to  music  by  a  cele- 
brated master ;  the  next  half  hour  is  employed  in  com- 
plimenting him  on  the  dear,  sweet,  charming  moreeau 
the  company  had  just  heard,  though  very  probably  they 
had  been  too  busily  occupied  even  during  its  performance 
in  complimenting  him  en  passant  to  catch  a  syllable  of 
the  words  !  In  this  way  the  evening  used  to  be  passed 
whenever  Anacreon  Moore  bored  us  with  his  company  ; 
but  the  songs  of  that  gentleman  did  possess  some  merit, 
and  he  touched  the  piano  himself  with  tolerable  skill.  The 
same  excuses,  however,  will  not  serve  for  poor  SkefTy  and 
his  rivals,  whose  compositions  are  certainly  as  unpoetical 
as  Smithfield  ballads,  and  not  so  entertaining.  At  the 
theatres  these  personages  are  particularly  obnoxious:  of 
course  they  support  each  other ;  and  are  planted  in  such 
convenient  parts  of  the  house  that  their  exclamations  of 
rapture  may  be  distinctly  heard  by  any  person  disposed 
for  condemnation,  who  cannot  therefore  express  his  opi- 
nion without  being  guilty  of  apparent  rudeness  to  the 
favourites  probably  of  the  party  which  he  escorts,  or 
without  being  stared  at  by  a  dozen  parasites  of  the  prime 
blusterer.  Some  of  these  "  ornaments  of  rank"  will  cry 
out  with  great  majesty  on  the  slightest  mark  of  disappro- 
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batioa  "  turn  out  that  fellow ! — what  does  he  mean!"  ana 
it  is  not  long  ago,  that  the  opinion  any  one  entertained  of 
a  miserable  play,  was  made  the  test  of  his  gentility,  and 
all  who  did  not  approve  of  the  Magic  Bride  were  set  down 
as  imps  of  vulgarity,  and  as  renegadoes  from  fashion. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  Codri  has  been  very  fully  de- 
lineated by  Juvenal,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  Skef- 
iingtons  of  modern  days  do  not  merely  demand  you  to 
listen,  but  require  you  to  applaud.  A  gentleman  poet 
immediately  on  your  entering  his  room  seizes  you  by  the 
hand,  tells  you  that  you  are  the  very  friend  he  wished  to 
see,  produces  an  epigram  that  he  had  made  impromptu 
five  minutes  before,  reads  it  to  you  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  Homer's  hexameters  are  susceptible,  and  then 
looks  you  fully  in  the  face  to  see  if  you  don't  admire  it. 
Unless  a  man  has  a  very  skilful  command  of  countenance, 
he  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  express  something  very 
different  from  rapture:  in  this  case  the  remander  of  your 
visit  is  passed  in  silence,  and  after  a  few  reciprocal  remarks 
on  the  weather  you  take  your  leave,your  friend  conducting 
you  down  stairs,  and  bidding  you  good  morning  with  all 
the  formality  of  a  last  adieu. 

But  that  you  may  judge  more  correctly  of  the  tax 
which  these  personages  impose  on  the  good-nature  of 
their  companions,  I  have  copied  the  subjoining  speci- 
mens of  gentlemanly  composition  from  the  port-folio  of 
a  deceased  poet,  wrho  committed  them  to  me  for  post- 
humous publication. 

SON  G. 
I. 

Sweet  is  the  sun  on  yonder  hill, 

When  thro'  the  dimpled  sky  he  rides, 

And  blue  the  shade  upon  the  rill, 

That  'neath  the  bridge  its  water  hides. 

But  sweeter  far  my  Nancy's  breath, 

More  fragrant  than  the  blooming  heath ! 
3 
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II. 

Ye  princes,  I  don't  care  for  you  ; 

Your  pomp  and  dignity  I  scorn  ; 
So  long  as  lovely  Nannette's  true, 

I  am  not  left  here  forlorn  : 
For  bluer  than  the  mill's  bright  stream 
Is  Nannette's  glance,  and  Nannette's  beam. 

III. 
Oh j  when  two  lovers  fondly  meet, 

Enfolded  in  each  other's  arms, 
Say  what's  so  rapt'rous,  what's  so  sweet? 

Not  war's  loud  trump  has  half  the  charms: 
Then  love,  inhabit  thou  my  breast, 
And  it  will  be  a  place  of  rest. 

IV. 
The  circling  sun  its  course  around 

Sweeps  still  adown  the  western  sky, 
But  not  so  constant  is  he  found 

From  morn  till  night  as  constant  I. 
Then,  sweet  Nanette,  be  true  to  me, 
And  I  will  be  as  true  to  thee. 


SONNET  to  a  MOP. 
'Tis  sweet  to  stand  at  distance,  and  survey 

The  mop  smooth  twirling  in  the  maiden's  hand ; 
To  see  unsprinkled,  fly  the  misty  spray, 

Blown  by  the  wrind,  or  by  the  zephyr  fann'd ! 
But  not  without  its  use  such  spectacle, 

For  well  I  ween  that  rough  clout-flapping  gray, 
And  that  long  pole,  do  token  (sooth  to  tell!) 

Of  life's  sad  road  the  rough  and  dismal  way, 
Of  man's  advance  in  sin,  the  mournful  length  : 
Alas,   how    quickly  fades   each  mortal's   flowering 
strength! 

RONDEAU. 
When  beauty's  flower,  reflection's  stream, 
In  sweet  concordance  softly  twine ; 
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When  thro'  the  beams  of  memory  dear, 

Love's  rapt'rous  feelings  purely  shine  ; 
'Tis  then  my  verse  to  thee  will  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  grateful  lay. 
II. 
Tho'  whirling  terrors  rack  my  brain, 

And  thoughts  of  falsehood  tear  my  heart 
Tho'  jealousy's  black  lingering  pain 

Into  my  bosom  shoot  his  dart ; 
Still  will  thy  slave  so  humble  pay 

His  annual  voluntary  lay ! 


To  Miss  NANCY  M.  ox  her  presenting  me 

WITH    A    SLICE    OF    CUCUMBER. 

Sweetest  maid!  now  tell  me  true, 
(None  so  fair,  so  bright  as  you,) 
Whether  slic'd  cucumber  be 
Half  so  cold,  so  chill  as  thee. 
By  genial  warmth  in  hot-house  rais'd 
The  girkin's  grateful  slice  is  prais'd  : 
So  Nancy,  from  thy  sparkling  eye 
Let  but  one  glance  of  favour  fly, 
My  love  shall  soon  to  ripeness  grow, 
More  grateful,  and  not  half  so  slow. 
If  thou  art  false,  my  tears  shall  trickle, 
Till  I  be  in  as  sad  a  pickle, 
As  any  girkin  in  ajar 
Of  undiluted  vinegar! 
Not  pepper  pods  more  fiercely  burn 
Than  I  thy  lover  doom'd  to  mourn  ; 
Less  quickly  dies  that  uncork'd  beer 
Than  I  if  Nancy  frown  severe  ; 
Then,  dearest  love,  one  smile  but  deign, 
For  'twill  preserve  thy  faithful  swain  ; 
And  shape  of  cucumber  shall  be, 
Emblem  of  what  I'll  give  to  thee.* 

*  A  green  purse  (we  presume;  full  of  guineas. 
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THE  BELLOWS,     (for  music.)* 
A  shepherd  sat  blowing  his  winter  fire, 

Oh  my  bellows,  my  bellows  ; 
His  hand  on  his  knee,  and  the  flames  did  aspire, 

Oh  bellows,  bellows  !  oh  my  bellows ! 

Oh  the  good  bellows ! 
The  bellows  for  me  shall  blow  the  fire, 

Sing  oh  the  bellows! 

it 

He  blew  a  fresh  blast,  but  after  the  pufF? 

Oh  the  bellows,  the  bellowTs ! 
The  pipe  fell  into  the  fire  sure  enough, 

Sing  oh  the  poor  bellows  ! 
What  shepherd  can  bear  the  loss  of  his  pipe. 

Oh  the  bellows,  the  bellows ! 
So  ready  to  burst,  his  sorrows  are  ripe, 

And  while  he  cries  bellows,  he  bellows 

Oh  bellows,  oh  my  bellows,  my  bellows ! 

*  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  preceding  is  an  unblushing  pla- 
giarism from  the  following  song  "  sung  with  unbounded  applause  at 
the  Theatre-royal,  Drury-lane,  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  composed  by  Hooke„ 
and  sold  at  19,  Cornhill."     It  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  SkeSington,  though 
that  gentleman,  it  should  be  remembered,  has   published  an  avowed 
composition,  of  rather  superior  merits,  with  the  same  title. 
The  Willow* 
I. 
A  poor  soul  sat  sighing  beneath  a  tall  treef 

O  willow,  willow,  O  willow, 
With  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his  knee, 

O  willow,  willow,  O  willow,  sing  0  the  green  willow,  &e< 
II. 
He  sigh'd  in  his  singing,  and  after  each  groan? 

O  willow,  &c. 
I'm  dead  to  each  pleasure,  my  true  love  is  gonq, 
O  willow,  &c. 

III. 
Let  nobody  blame  me  her  scorn  I  thus  prove, 

O  willow,  &c. 
She  was  bora  to  be  fair,  I  to  die  for  her  love, 

O  willow,  &c.  wa 

This  is  predestination  with  a  vengeance  ? 
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But  I  shall  trespass  no  further  on  your  time  and  pati- 
ence ;  the  preceding  are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  rest; 
if  your  readers  wish  for  any  more  they  can  be  sent  you 
in  another  month,  and  if  they  have  read  them  without 
pleasure  or  admiration  my  extracts  will  be  thought  suffi- 
ciently copious.  I  am  assured  indeed  that  Mr.  Skeffing- 
ton  is  about  to  establish  a  private  press,  from  which  are 
to  be  issued  not  only  his  own  productions  but  those  of 
his  poetical  friends.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  commence  a  review  of  fashionable  publications;  for 
the  work  of  a  man  of  fortune  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
rules  of  common  criticism  ;  our  monthly  journals  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  measuring  the  merit  of  a  poem  by  the  rental 
of  a  writer's  estate,  or  the  colour  of  his  hose.  But  in  a 
certain  circle  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  is  allowed  to 
be  a  wit,  a  man  of  five  thousand  a  very  clever  fellow,  and 
a  peer  in  expectancy  a  pretty  writer.  When  the  friends 
of  a  verse  inditer  universally  hail  him  as  a  poet,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  believe  himself  to  be  somethino* 
better  than  a  scribbler  of  doggrel,  and  as  dullness  is 
usually  incorrigible,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  Skeffing- 
tonian  readers  will  lay  aside  with  feelings  of  contemptuous 
pity  the  remonstrance  of 

Orlando  Sodo. 


GENERAL  MIRANDA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 
As  some  of  the  editors  of  the  daily  newspapers  seem 
to  be  more  than  usually  sanguine  in  their  prognostications 
of  advantage  to  the  common  cause  from  the  re-appearance 
of  Gen.  Miranda  on  the  theatre  of  his  former  disgrace; 
and  as  they  reckon  his  "  attachment  to  the  English  nation" 
among  those  virtues  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  permit 
me  to  forward  you  two  important  documents,  the  first 
extracted  from  a  work,  which  notwithstanding  its  first 
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celebrity  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  and  the  second  from  a 
review  of  a  suppressed  publication, 
lam,  Sir, 
March  28th,  Your  very  humble  servant, 

1811.  A  FRENCHMAN. 


Extrait  de  la  ome.  edition  de  la  fameuse  brochure  de   Mehee 
de  Latouche  surFJnglelerre.     p.  SO.     Paris.  1807. 

"  De  tous  les  etrangers  qui  sont  a  Londres,  l'Hispano- 
Americain  Miranda  est  celui  qui  dit  le  plus  de  mal  des  An- 
glais, qu'il  dec-hire  etdenigre  sans  cesse.  II  en  dirait  au- 
tant  des  Francais  lorsqu'il  etait  en  France,abusant  toujours 
de  Thospitalite  qu'on  lui  accorde.  Cependant  ce  nouveau 
Cagliostro,  avec  „■  morgue,  son  baragouin,  ses  gestess 
ses  grimaces  et  s.'.'S  grossieietes,  reussit  a  plaire  aux  An- 
glais qui  lui  donnent  un  traitement  considerable.  II  leur 
en  temoigne  sa  reconnaissance  en  les  asso'rnmantdesottises, 
Celaestconnu  de  tous  ceux  qui  lui  parlent,  car  ii  ne  se 
gene  pas. 

II  revolt  tout  le  monde  en  robe  de-chambre,  et  vante 
sans  cesse  ses  vertus,  ses  talens  et  ses  exploits.  II  maudit 
Dumouriez,  et  meprise  les  emigres,  y  compris  les  princes, 

Gn  sait  qu'autrefois  il  se  qualifiait  de  comte  de  Miranda 
et  colonel  au  service  d'Espagne  sansetre  ni  Tun  ni  r autre; 
car  la  cour  d'Espagne  l'avait  depouille  de  son  grade  de 
lieutenant-colonel  sans  apjypintemens,  et  meme  condamne  a 
la  deportation  a  Gran,  en  Afrique.  Peut-etre  c'etait  in- 
justement,  car  la  cour  d'Espagne  a  toujours  ete  ou  atroce 
ou  ridicule.  Mais  Miranda  ne  derait  pas  s'arroger  un 
litre  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  eu,  ni  un  grade  qu'il  n'avait  plus. 

La  revolution  Franchise  le  rendit  republicain ;  et  les 
Brissotins  lui  dormerent  le  grade  de  general,  comme  a  tant 
d'autresaventuriers.  II  s'en  aeqiiitta  fort  mal,  sous  I)u- 
mouriez,au.  siege  deMaestricht  et  a  la  bataille  deNenvinde. 
Le  tribunal  revclutionnaireracquitta  de  trahison,  mais  uon 
d'imjjtritie.  D'ailleurs  sa  morgue  revoltait  les  militaires 
Francais.      Cependant,   quoique  renvoye   du  service   de 

YOL.    I.  GO 
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France,  il  se-vante  d'avoir  donne  sa  demission,  et  se  qua- 
lirie  encore  de  general !  Telle  est  la  modestie  de  ce  phi- 
lanthrope renforce,  bouffi  d'orgueil  et  de  vanite. 

C'est  un  visionnaire  a  projets,  dont  il  berce  acredulite 
d'autresvisionnaires,  qui  lui  ont  fourni  les  nioyens  de  ten- 
ter sa  ridicule  expedition  a  Caracas,  son  pa}Ts  natal,  ou 
personne  ne  s'est  presente  pour  la  seconder,  quoiqu'ii  eut 
donne  Tassurance  d'y  etre  attendu  comme  libtrattm  ! 

Aussi  son  expedition  n'a  pas  cu  plus  de  succcs  que  sa 
campagne  dans  la  Belgique. 

Jason — Miranda  ct  ses  argonautes  n*ont  pu  enlever  la 
toison  aV or  deYAmerique  Meridionale  malgre  les  pompeu- 
ses  proclamations  etpromesses  du  modeste  charlatan. 

Ce  pretend u  general  reussit  mieux  dans  ses  intrigues 
qui  lui  procurent  de  1'argent,  que  dans  ses  plans  et  ope- 
rations militaires  quene  luiattirent  qundes  revers." 


Extract  from  the  National  Intelligencer,   on    the   Work  oj 
Mr.  James  Biggs  on  Mirandas  Expedition  to  Caracas  in 

isoa 

"  Mr.  James  Biggs  has  rendered  a  very  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  countrymen,  (the  Americans,)  by  exposing  to 
merited  contempt  and  abhorrence  the  arch-quack  Mi- 
randa, whose  imbecility,  inefficiency,  duplicity,  and  bru- 
tality, render  him  an  object  of  universal  execration  and 
ridicule.  The  well-authenticated  narrative  of  Mr.  Biggs, 
and  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Kirkland,  Captain  Han- 
cock, and  other  respectable  characters,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  wholesome  antidote  against  ambitious  adven- 
turers, artful  impostors,  crafty  intriguers,  deceitful  pe- 
dants, fraudulent  speculators,  selfish  philosophers,  and 
unfeeling  philanthropists  :  for  such  is  the  modest  Dion — 
Pelopidas—Thrasybulus—NiRAXDA  l\ !" 
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MR.  FITZGERALD,  AND  THE  LITERARY  FUND. 

Sir, 

If  there  be  any  spectacle  at  once  so  ridiculous  as  to  pro- 
voke derision,  and  so  wicked  as  to  excite  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  virtuous  indignation,  it  is  that  of  a  body  of  men, 
avowedly  gathered  together  for  the  purposes  of  charity, 
"sitting attentive"  iosomedoggrel  parasite, who  celebrates 
their  benevolence  and  recounts  their  virtues.  True  charity 
feels  no  pleasure  in  having  her  good  deeds  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  much  less  would  she  listen  with  unblushing  com- 
placency to  fulsome  praises  of  those  actions  which  are  only 
meritorious  when  done  without  any  reference  to  public  ob- 
servation. Yet  no  man  can  attend  the  anniversary  of  more 
than  two  or  three  charitable  societies  without  being  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  vile  effusions  of  some  philanthropic 
poet,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  teil  his  audience  in  no  very 
delicate  language,  that  they  are  the  most  virtuous  tender- 
hearted beings  in  existence.  The  meanness  and  folly  of 
the  poet  are  not  indeed  so  contemptible  as  the  pharisaicai 
complacency  of  his  audience  ;  discouragement  would  si- 
lence the  manufacturer  of  verse,  and  out  of  two  or  three 
bundred  members  one  might  surely  be  found  with  sufficient 
delicacy  to  feel  disgusted  at  such  a  scene,  and  sufficient 
authority  to  prevent  its  recurrence, 

I  wish  more  particularly,  however,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Fund  ;  its  directors  are 
supposed  to  be  men  of  considerable  literary  attainments, 
and  of  them  it  might  be  more  peculiarly  expected,  there- 
fore that  their  public  proceedings  should  be  marked  by 
decorum,  and  influenced  by  feelings  of  the  most  refined 
delicacy  to  the  sharers  of  thepublic  bounty.  Yet  it  is  on  re- 
cord that  at  their  last  anniversary  (May  the  16th.  1810,) 
after  having  transacted  the  usual  business,  the  noble  and 
learned  personages  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  fund  is 
entrusted,  did  await  in  complacent  silence,  while  a  cer- 
tain manufacturer  of  doggvel,    'yclept  "VV.  T*  Fitzge* 
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kald,  Enquire,  recited  at  the  request  of  the  president, 
a  long  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  his  audience!  It  may 
be  very  true  that  "  to  the  Literary  Fund  genius  must  re- 
pair/' and  that  its  members 

"  will  impart 
A  ray  of  comfort  to  his  aching  heart  ;" 

but  these  things  are  better  understood  than  expressed  ; 
and  for  any  set  of  men  to  listen  to  laudatory  exaggera- 
tions of  their  own  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  be- 
trays feelings  extremely  different  from  those  of  pure  and 
unconscious  benevolence. 

The  verses  of  Mr*  Fitzgerald,  who  notwithstanding  his 
continual  attendance  on  public  anniversaries,  and  the  re- 
gular insertion  of  his  productions  in  the  newspapers,  has 
never  found  any  other  admirers  of  his  poetry  than  his 
auditors  and  himself,  do  not  atone  by  any  peculiar  feli- 
city of  versification  or  ingenuity  of  thought  for  their  ful- 
someness  of  adulation.  The  passage  I  have  just  quoted 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his  metaphors.  M  An  aching 
heart"  he  knew  required  "  comfort"  and  if  comfort  be 
required  he  knew  that  it  is  the  office  of  benevolence  to 
"  impart"  it :  but  his  perception  extended  no  further,  and 
instead  therefore  of  telling  his  auditors  that  they  imparted 
balm,  he  makes  them  impart  a  ray,  though  what  curative 
properties  a  ray  may  possess  he  has  not  informed  us. 
We  are  told  that  "  Savage's  mind'  *  "oppression  rendered 
callous:''  the  post  means  distress  and  persecution,  but 
neither  of  these  words  would  hitch  into  verse  ;  and,  after 
all,  the  line  is  not  complete,  and  an  additional  word  there- 
fore is  required,  that  must  be  of  one  syllable,  and  rhyme 
to  child.  This  word  happens  to  be  wild,  and  the  couplet 
thus  finished  stands  as  follows  : 

"  That  mind  oppression  rendered  callous,  wild  t 
Mildness  had  made  as  docile  as  a  child." 

In  other  words,  mildness  would  have  made  a  mind  at  once 
furious  and  the  very  opposite  to  furious,  as  docile  as  an 
infant    This  is  a  new  mode  of  embodying  the  intellect ! 
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We  might  say,  with  as  much  propriety,  that  Mr.  Fitzge- 
rald's capacity  was  susceptible  by  cultivation  of  being 
moulded  into  a  pyramid.  In  the  same  manner  powers  are 
said  to.  be  superior,  not  to  the  powers  of  the  "  general 
throng,"  but  to  the  general  throng  itself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  the  next  meeting,  which  will 
take  place,  I  presume,  a  few  clays  after  the  appearance  of 
your  next  number,  the  stewards  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  prohibit  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  usual  display  of  incapacity  ; 
and  that  should  even  the  first  poet  of  the  age  condescend 
to  celebrate  their  virtues,  they  will  decline  the  offered 
service  with  appropriate  firmness,  By  this  line  of  conduct 
alone  they  will  be  able  to  persuade  the  public  that  they 
are  influenced  solely  by  the  pure  spirit  of  benevolence, 
and  that  they  do  not  feel  as  much  pleasure  from  the 
ostentatious  display  of  philanthropic  virtue,  as  in  silent 
and  unobserved  relief  of  a  suffering  fellow  creature. 

Henry  Twisden. 


THE  PULPIT.  No.  I. 
Foundling  Hospital. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  public  attention  has  been 
called,  by  every  artifice  of  puffing,  to  the  criticisms  of  one 
Onesimus,  a  writer  who  possesses  no  qualification  that 
could  be  expected  to  entitle  him  to  distinction  above  the 
usual  compilers  of  essays  for  the  weekly  journals.  Equally 
destitute  of  elegance  and  wit,  of  dignity  and  playfulness, 
he  exhibits  a  rare  but  satisfactory  proof  that  impertinence 
may  be  dull,  and  gravity  ridiculous.  The  circulation, 
however,  that  his  productions  have  obtained,  demonstrate 
the  popularity  of  his  topics,  and  the  interest  taken  even 
by  the  rational  part  of  the  community  in  religious  sub- 
jects. It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  who 
would  read  the  nonsense  of  Onesimus,  would  be  grati- 
fied with  a  series  of  essays  devoted  to  the  same  subjects, 
but  written  with  greater  attention  to  the  laws  of  criticism. 
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and  a  more  solemn  impression  of  the  importance  of  the 
duty  we  have  undertaken  to  perform. 

We  do  not  intend  to  make  the  Scourge  a  repository 
of  sermons,  and  we  shall  only  observe  therefore  on  those 
parts  of  a  preacher's  discourse  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  doctrines  they  contain,  or  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
To  give  some  specific  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  preacher 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  him,  and  to  point  out  his  ex- 
cellencies and  defects  to  those  of  his  auditors,  whom  im- 
maturity of  judgment,  or  indolence  of  mind,  might  dis- 
qualify for  a  correct  estimate  of  his  merits,  is  a  duty  more 
necessary  than  pleasing.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
by  those  who  may  hereafter  be  inclined  to  accuse  us  of 
severity,  that  a  clerical  Grator  ascends  the  pulpit  with  the 
prepossessions  of  the  audience  in  his  favour,  and  that  in 
the  progress  of  his  discourse,  all  disposition  to  critical 
fastidiousness  is  absorbed  in  religious  feeling.  The  timid 
and  the  devout  will  associate  the  idea  of  dissatisfaction  at 
his  language,  with  that  of  insensibility  to  the  emotions 
that  he  wishes  to  excite,  or  want  of  confidence  in  the 
truths  that  he  endeavours  to  inculcate.  There  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  in  the  largest  congrega- 
tion who  can  so  far  analyze  their  own  sensations  as  to  de- 
rive  improvement  from  the  repetition  of  truths,  which 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  imperfectly  explained  and  im- 
properly expressed.  Even  when,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  the  clerical  orators,  "  the  imagination  of  our  spi- 
ritual instructor  soars  on  the  wings  of  declamation,  and 
aspires  to  pourtray  the  joys  of  heaven,"  what  critic,  who 
had  any  claims  to  the  feeling  of  a  christian,  would  repress 
the  fervor  of  devotion  by  stopping  to  examine  whether  his 
metaphors  were  just,  and  his  sentences  grammatical  ? 

But  still  there  are  some  preachers  whose  manner  and 
language  are  so  utterly  destructive  of  every  feeling  that  it 
belongs  to  his  office  to  excite,  that  the  most  religious 
hearer  will  listen  to  his  discourse  with  impatience,  and 
remember  it  without  improvement.     As  the  congregation 
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therefore  possesses  no  means  of  testifying  its  opinion,  there 
remains  no  other  mode  of  admonishing  him  of  his  imper- 
fections but  that  of  public  reprehension.  The  man  who 
is  really  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  will  be  grateful  for  the  hints  of  a  censor,  who 
endeavours  to  give  the  opinions  of  a  critic  in  the  language 
of  a  gentleman  ;  and  for  those  unworthy  members  of  the 
church  who  perform  their  weekly  tasks  with  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  or  regard  the  deli* 
very  of  a  sermon  as  the  necessary  but  disagreeable  part 
of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  incumbencies,  we 
feel  the  most  profound  contempt,  and  the  most  vindictive 
hatred. 

But  even  listless  indifference  is  more  tolerable  than 
self-sufficient  affectation,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  finished  clerical  coxcomb  than  Mr.  Matthews, 
He  does  not  indeed  wear  a  brilliant  on  his  finger,  or  look 
around  him  at  the  close  of  every  sentence  with  a  smile  of 
self-conceit.  He  wishes  to  be  considered  as  the  dignified 
but  animated  orator,  rather  than  as  the  dear,  sweet,  and 
charming  favourite  of  the  young  misses  in  the  private 
seats.  He  enters  the  pulpit  with  the  most  pompous  gra- 
vity, and  kneels  to  pray  with  a  deliberate  junction  of  his 
hands,  and  a  gradual  prostration  of  his  body.  When 
he  rises  up,  however,  to  enunciate  the  text,  his  face, 
is  expressive  of  every  thing  but  dignity;  and  his  man- 
ner, throughout  the  delivery  of  his  sermon,  is  charac- 
terised by  what  we  are  compelled  to  term  fidget  ty  pom- 
posity. We  believe  that  when  he  wishes  to  be  particu- 
larly animated  he  rises  on  tip-toe.  Nothing  can  give 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  jerking  restlessness  of  action  by 
which  the  enunciation  of  his  most  important  senten- 
ces was  accompanied  but  a  casual  glance  at  the  foot- 
man behind  your  carriage.  His  voice  is  clear  and  power- 
ful; but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  strange  and  af- 
fected mode  of  pronunciation  that  vanity  or  weakness 
has  seduced  him  to  adopt.  His  mode  of  speech  was  be- 
tween that  of  a  member  of  the  Four-in-hand,  and  of  an 
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orator  at  the  Forum  :  he  lengthened  the  obscure  "vowel* 
into  open  ones,  and  transmuted  the  latter  into  diph- 
thongs. In  this  way  he  pronounced  Jesus  and  eternal  as 
the  French  would  pronounce,  Jeuseus.  and  oeutemel,  the 
vowels  being  more  than  usually  prolonged.  Sometimes, 
by  way  of  variety,  he  thought  proper  to  repeat  five  or  six 
sentences  without  either  accent  or  emphasis;  for  instance, 
the  words  "  who  through  thy  blessed  word  has  told  us 
thus  to  do,"  were  so  enunciated  as  to  make  a  complete 
verse,  every  syllable  being  distinctly  divided  from  its 
neighbour  ;  and  in  the  passage  ending  as  follows,  "  it  is 
with  the  Creator  of  the  world  a  time  of  justification,"  he 
proceeded  on  to  the  first  five  words  of  the  next  sentence, 
and  delivered  the  whole  in  this  manner: 

"  Just — if — i — ca—  tion — it — is — not — so — bad." 

This  mode  of  amusing  himself  reminded  us  of  Gay's 
story  of  the  apple  woman,  whose  head  being  separated 
from  her  body  by  the  ice,  continued  to  slide  along,  crying 
"  Pip  1  pip  !  pip  1"    the  first  syllable  of  pippin. 

His  text  March  17th,  was  from  Matthew,  eh.  17th,  and 
part  of  the  1st  and  2d  verses,  on  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour.  His  explanation  of  the  subject  was  sufficiently 
orthodox ;  but  when  he  asserts  that  the  circumstance  nar- 
rated in  this  chapter  is  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  Jesus,  and  "  embraces  tlie  whole  history  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations,"  his  assertion  is  not  less  hy- 
perbolical than  his  mode  of  expressing  it  is  incorrect.  Ris 
diction  was  in  the  highest  degree  turgid  and  affected; 
his  imagery  incongruous  ;  his  melaphors  either  obscure 
or  inaccurate.  The  general  character  of  his  style  is  that  of 
prose  run  mad;  his  elevation  soars  into  bombast,  and 
his  attempts  at  brilliance  of  illustration  degenerate  into 
absurdity.  Speaking  of  the  mode  in  which  our  earthly 
bodies  shall  be  changed  into  more  glorious  bodies,  he  was 
pleased  to  inform  us  that  "  this  shall  not  be  done  by  the 
conversion  of  corruption  into  incorruption,  but  by  the 
superabduction,  as  it  were,  of  the  etherial  spirit,  the  hea- 
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venly  principle  into  all  the  recesses,  and  into  the  very 
composition,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  of  the  natural 
body,  thus  by  its  regenerative  power  to  decompose  into 
refinement  our  corruption,  and  exalt  the  vile  mass  into  a 
glory  which  shall  encircle  us,  as  it  were,  a  turban,  and 
render  .us  participators  in  inherent  power,  a  quality  with 
those  celestial  natures  from  whose  source  our  bodies  be- 
ing sublimed  shall  assimilate  with  those  of  the  glorious  in- 
habitants of  the  circles  of  heaven."  Much  of  his  decla- 
mation was  of  the  most  common-place  description.  He 
condescendingly  assured  us  (not  by  way  of  a  memento, 
but  in  the  pure  spirit  of  instruction,)  that  we  are  all 
dust  and  ashes,  that  we  are  corruption,  that  corruption 
is  vile,  that  to  be  vile  is  not  to  be  glorious,  and  finally 
that  we  shall  all,  without  any  exception,  be  it  observed, 
nay  at  some  time  or  other,  he  under  the  necessity  of 
dying  J  We  were  even  informed  that  man  is  not  an  an- 
gel, and  that  we  did  not  create  ourselves  !  The  passages 
that  succeeded  to  these  were  somewhat  better,  and  we 
wish  that  the  whole  of  the  discourse  as  well  as  its  con- 
clusion, had  been  copied  from  the  sermons  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  reader,  is  powerful, 
and  his  articulation  distinct'.*  His  great  defect  is  want  of 
energy.  On  what  principle  does  "he  pronounce  the  e  of  the 
preterite  in  every  instance  ?  Press-ed  and  murmur-edh&fQ 
a  most  grating  and  pedantic  sound,  and  Mr.  S.  to  be  con- 
sistent with  himself,  should  pronounce  the  preterites  of 
govern  and  justify,  govern-'ed  and  justified.  At  a  future 
opportunity  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  canon  on 
the  subject,  to  which  no  objections  may  be  made.  The 
neatness  and  comfort  of  the  chapel  are  well  known  ;  mid 
the  routine  of  the  service  was  conducted  with  much  de- 
corum. *'  We  would  hint,  however,  that  one  of  the  fe- 
males sings  soia  a  little  too  long  :  in  listening  to  a  single 
voice  for  more  than  half  a  minute,  we  lo&e  -all  feeling  of 
Teligion  in  attention  merely  to  the  vocal  powers  of  the' 
singer.     Her  intonation  is  monotonous,  and  occasionally 

vol.  i.  r  i» 
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shrill.  The  manner  in  which  the  children  pronounce  the 
letter  S  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  governors. 
The  obtrusive  hissing  sound,  so  remarkable  at  the  Found- 
ling, is  not  to  be  heard  in  the  chorusses  of  any  other  in- 
fant asylum,  and  we  are  afraid  therefore  that  many  of  the 
little  songsters  are  subject  to  an  imperfection  of  speech 
derived  from  some  menial  attendant  in  the  hospital.  The 
continual  obtrusion  of  this  unpleasing  sound  considera- 
bly abstracts  from  the  delight  that  we  should  otherwise 
feel  at  the  contemplation  of  so  many  objects  of  benevo- 
lence hymning  the  song  of  gratitude  to  their  Creator. 


OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  following  important  document  requires  no 
comment.  Mr.  Taylor,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
controvert  the  allegations  it  contains,  was  obliged  to 
make  an  ineffectual  effort  to  discredit  Mr.  Reed's  vera- 
city. His  counsel  represented  that  gentleman  as  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  without  bringing  forward  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  their  assertions,  and  the  misre- 
presentations by  which  the  manager  endeavoured  to 
rebut  the  most  important  statements  contained  in  the 
first  affidavit,  have  been  fully  developed  in  a  second, 
which  we  shall  insert  at  an  early  opportunity.  The  lord 
chancellor  declares  himself  unable  to  grant  relief  to  the 
injured  party  consistently  with  the  original  deed  ;  but  if 
this  be  the  case,  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity  are  in 
some  instances  as  confined  as  those  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  His  lordship's  refusal,  however,  to  withdraw  the 
sequestration,  affords  Mr.  Waters  some  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate triumph.  To  the  executor  of  Mr.  Goold  as  an  indi- 
vidual, we  feel  no  more  partiality  than  to  Mr.  Taylor; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Waters  is  the 
cause  of  the  public ;  and  we  hope  that  the  statementwhich 
another  month  may  enable  us  to  make  of  the  success  of 
our   endeavours    in    the   fashionable  world,  and  of  the 
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strength  of  the  party  that  has  now  combined  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  public  and  themselves,  will  "  decide  the  waver- 
ing, and  confirm  the  true" 

In  Chancery.  Between  Edmund  Waters,  plaintiff;  and 
William  Taylor,  Francis  Const,  Thomas  Lowten, 
and  John  Palmer,  defendants. 

Alexander  Reed,    No.  5,  Flask-row,  Chelsea,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  maketh  oath  and  saith, 
that  he  this  deponent  was,  in  or  about  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1808,  employed  by  the  above-named  defendant 
William  Taylor,  who  this  deponent  hath  been  informed 
and  believes  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  King's  Thea- 
tre, or  Opera  House,  in   the  Haymarket,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  in  the  said  county,   as  a  clerk  and  superin- 
tendant  of  the  said  theatre,  under  the  direction  of  him  the 
defendant  William  Taylor;  and  this  deponent  saith  that 
he  was  so  employed  as  aforesaid  by  the  said  Wiiliam  Tay- 
lor alone,  and  acted   in  the  concerns  of  the  said  theatre 
solely  under  his  directions,  he  the  said  William  Taylor 
during  all  the  time  this  deponent  was  employed   in   his 
aforesaid  capacity  of  clerk  and  supefintendant,  and  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  having  acted  as  sole  manager  of 
the  said  theatre  ;  and  this  deponent  saith,  that  during  the 
iirst  year  he  was  so  employed  as  clerk  and  superintendant 
of  the  said  theatre,  one   Mr.  Harrison  acted  as  the  cash 
clerk  of  the  said  William  Taylor,  and  this  deponent  saith 
that  during  the  said  year  he  received  from  the  said  Mr. 
Harrison  various  sums  of  money,  which  he  this  deponent 
believes  to  have  been  money  belonging  to  the  said  theatre, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  private  account  of  the 
saivd  defendant   William  Taylor,  and   especially  that  on 
or  about  the  6th  day  of"  February,  1809,  this  deponent 
received  from  the  said  Mr.   Harrison  the  sum  of  4161. 
which  he  this  deponent  paid  to  Mr.  Wright,   late  a  she- 
riff's officer,   on  Mr.  Taylor's  account,  and  took  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  said  Mr.  Wright  for  the  same  ;  and  upon  his 
shewing  to  the  said  defendant  William  Taylor  such   re- 
ceipt, he  the  said  defendant  observed  that  there   was  no 
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occasion  to  take  any  stamp  receipt  from  the  said  Mr. 
Wright,  and  whenever  he  this  deponent  should  in  future 
have  to  pay  the  said  Mr.  Wright  any  money  on  his  ac- 
count, that  he  might  pay  it  without  taking  any  receipt : 
and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  Mr.  Har- 
rison left  h!%  said  situation  as  cash  clerk  on  or  about  the 
2d  or  3d  day  of  May,  1S09,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
situation  by  Mr.  Shdmerdine,  who  continued  to  act  as 
cash  clerk  until  the  end  of  the  then  current. season,  whiqh 
terminated  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  August  in  the 
same  year.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  said  theatre  for  the  ensuing  season,  being 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  December,  13,09,  he 
this  deponent  acted  as  the  cash  clerk  of  the  said  defen- 
dant William  Taylor,  and  in  that  capacity  applied  to  i  he 
several  subscribers  for,  and  received  from  them  their  sub- 
scription money  for  that  season,  being  furnished  with  re- 
ceipts for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the  said  William  Tay- 
lor, and  that  he  tiiis  deponent  also  received  the  nightly 
money  paid  at  the  door  of  the  said  theatre  ;  and  this  de- 
ponent further  saith,  that  he  also  continued  to  act  in  his 
former  situation,  together  with  the  assistance  of  a  person 
under  him,  and  that  he  this  deponent  performed  the  du- 
ties of  all  the  said  offices  until  the  22d  day  of  December 
now  last.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  during 
all  the  said  time  that  he  was  so  employed  about  the  con- 
cerns of  the  said  theatre,  that  no  person  was  appointed  to 
act  or  did  act  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  except  so  far  as 
such  office  might  be  deemed  to  be  filled  by  the  said  .Mr. 
Harrison,  the  said  Mr.  Shelmerdine,  and  this  deponent. 
And  this  deponent  saith, that  he  did  not  give  any  security 
Avhatsoever  for  the  due  performance  by  him  of  any  oi'the 
trusts  reposed  in  him  in  and  about  the  concerns  of  the  said 
theatre,  nor  was  he  ever  called  upon  or  required  so  to  do. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  during  the  time  he 
this  deponent  was  cash  clerk  of  the  said  ^William  Taylor, 
he  this  deponent  received  on  account  of  subscriptions  to 
the  said  theatre,  the  sum  of  21,4811.  10s.  and  on  account 
of  the  nightly   receipts   the  sum    of  11,13(5L  2s.  both 
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ch   sums  lie  this   deponent  paid   into  the   banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  Morland  and  Co.  on  account  of 
the  said  theatre;  and    this   deponent  further  saith,  that 
ever  and  above  the  said  two  sums  of  21,481/.    1'Os.  and 
11,1367.  25.  he  this  deponent  received  further  on  account 
of  subscriptions  the  sum  of  3,610/.  5st  and  further,  for 
nightly  receipts,  in  respect  of  four  extra  nights  the  sum  of 
849/.  Ss.  6d.  and  from  four  performers  on  account  of  their 
benefit  nights  the  sum  of  2001.  and  this  deponent  saith 
that  none  of  the  said  last-mentioned  sums  of3,GiO/.  5s. — 
849/.  Ss.  6d.— and  200/.  were  paid  into  the  said  banking- 
house,  on  account  of  the  said  theatre,  but  that  a  great 
part  of  the  said  sums  was  applied  to  the  private  account 
©f  the  said  William  Taylor;  and  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  after  having  paid  the  said  sums  of  21 ,481/.  10.?, 
and  11,136/.  2s.  into  the  said  banking-house  as  aforesaid, 
he  this  deponent  havingin  his  hands  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  intimated  to  the  said  William  Taylor  his  ap- 
prehension -that  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  the  same  in  the 
house,  when  the  said  William  Taylor  desired  him,   this 
deponent,  to  place  any  part  thereof  he  thought  proper  in 
some  banking-house  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his  owe 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  this  deponent  not.  to 
mention  the  same  to  any  person  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Ransom,  Morland  and  Co. ;  and  this  deponent  saith,  that 
hethis/leponent  did  accordingly  on  or  about  the  lOthday 
of  May,  1810,  pay  800/.   part  of  the  money  then  in  his 
hands,  into  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Drummond  and 
Co:   in  his    this  deponent's   own  name,  and   afterwards 
drew  out  the  same  as  he  was  requested  by  the  said  defen- 
dant Williain  Taylor.     And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  March,  1S10,  he  this 
deponent  paid  by  the  order  of  the  said  William  Taylor,  out 
of  the  monies  in  his  this  deponent's  hands,  belonging  to 
the  said  theatre,    the  following  sums,  (that  is  to  say) 
to  Messrs.  Skelton  and  Stones,  for  an  acceptance  of  the 
said  William  Taylor,  the  sum  of  761. :    to  Mr.  Sestini, 
the  sum  of  40/.,   and  fco  !  irnum  the  attorney  of  the 
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the  recovery  of  the  same),  the  sum  of  38/.  19s.  to  the  said 
Messrs.  Skelton  and  Stones,  for  a  second  bill  accepted  by 
the  said  William  Taylor  the  sum  of  74/.,  to  the  assignees 
of  Mr.  George  Grant,  for  a  bill  accepted  by  the  said  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  the  sum  of  200/.,  to  Mr.  Glossop,for  two  bills 
accepted  by  the  said  William  Taylor,  200/.,  and  to  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  said  William  Taylor's  gardener  at  Roe- 
hampton,  the  sum  of  25/.    All  which  said  several  sums  of 
money  he  this  deponent  veriiy   believes   to   have   been 
paid  on  the  private  account  of  the  said  William  Taylor ; 
and  this  deponent   saith,  that   he  this  deponent  was   in- 
formed by  the  said  William  Taylor,  that  he  the  said  Wil- 
liam Taylor  was  indebted  to  a  Mr.  Henrich,  an  attorney  at 
law,  in  the  sum  of  2,400/.  or  thereabouts ;  and  that  as  a  se« 
-curity  for  the  same  he  had  mortgaged  to  the  said  Mr.  Hen- 
rich  his  house  and  premises  at  Eoehamptoii ;  and  this  de- 
ponent saith ,  that  he  did,  on  or  about  the  first,  day  of  April 
last,  pay  to  the  said  Mr.  Henrich,  on  account  of  the  said 
mortgage  the  sum  of  400/.  ;  and  on  or  about  the  23d  day 
of  May  following  the  further  sum  of  250/.  on  the  like  ac- 
count, and  on  or  about  the  4th  day  of  July  following,  the 
further  sum  of  75/.  6s.  3d.  on  the  like  account,  all  which 
said  three  last  mentioned  sums  were  paid  by  him  this  de- 
ponent, by  the  order  of  the  said  William  Taylor  out  of  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  him  this  deponent  belonging  to  the 
said  theatre  ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on   or 
about  the  16th  day  of  April  1S10,  he  this   deponent  paid 
out  of  the  said  moneys  in  his  hands  to  the  said  Mr.  Wright, 
formerly  a  sheriff's  officer,  the  sum  of  300/.,  which  he  this 
deponent  was  informed  by  the  said  Mr.  Wright,  and  by 
the  said  Mr.  Shelmerdine,  was  on  account  or  in  part  of  a 
debt  owing- by  the  said  William  Tavlor  to  the  said  Mr. 
Shelmerdine,  and  that  he  this  deponent  also  at  the  same 
time  paid  the  said  Mr.  Shelmerdine  the  sum  of  43/,  14s. ; 
and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  this  deponent,  on 
or  about  the  22d  day  of  May,  1810,  received  directions 
from  the  said  William  Taylor,  to  pay   into  the  banking 
house  of  the  said  Messrs.  Ransom,  Morland  and  Co.  out 
of  the  monies  in  this  deponent's  hands  belonging  to  the 
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said  theatre,  the  sum  of  1520/.  which  the  said  William 
Taylor  directed  him    this  deponent    to   order  the   said 
bankers  not  to  place  to  any  particular  account, as  it  was 
to  be  lodged  to  indemnify  some  friends  who   were  about 
to  become  bail  for  him  the  said  William  Taylor  in  an  ac- 
tion  commenced  against  him   by  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  of 
Chancery  lane,  and  that  he  this  deponent  paid  the   said 
sum  of  1520/.  to  Messrs.  Ransom,  Morland  and  Co.accord- 
ingly,  together  with  the  private  draft  of  the  said  William 
Taylor  for  290/.,  which  he  was  directed  to  get  lodged  on 
the  like  account.     And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  July  following,  he  this  depo- 
nent was  directed  by  the  said  William  Taylor  to  apply 
to  the  said  bankers  for  the  payment  of  the  said  sums  of 
1520/.  and  290/.  so  lodged  as  aforesaid,  and    that  on  or 
about  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month,  he  this  deponent 
applied  to  the  said  Messrs.  Ransom,  Morland  and  Co.  with 
an  order  from  the  said  William  Taylor  to  receive  from 
them  the  sum  of  1810/.  being  the  amount  of  the  said  sums 
of  1520/.  and  290/.  so  lodged  as  aforesaid,  and  he  this  de- 
ponent was  directed  to  pay  the  same,  together  with  200/. 
out  of  the  monies  in  the  hands  of  him  this    deponent  to 
the  said  Mr.  "Bill;  and  this [deponent  further  saith  that  upon 
receipt  of  the  said  sum  of  1310/.  as  aforesaid,  he  this  de- 
ponent, accompanied  by  Mr.  Glossop,  one  of  Mr. Taylor's 
bail  in  the  said  Mr.  Hill's  action,  and  a  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Carlton 
Place,  the  attorney  employed  by  the  said  William  Taylor 
to  defend  Mr.  Hill's  action,  waited  upon  the  said  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hill,  and  paid  to  him  out  of  the  said  sum  of  1S10Z.  and 
200/.  which  he,  this  deponent,  took  from  the  money  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  the  said  theatre,  the  sum  of  2000/. 
and  which  he  this  deponent  verily  believes  to  have  been 
wholly  on  the  private  account  of  the  said  William  Taylor. 
And    this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  or  about  the 
23d  day  of  May,  or  on  or   about  the    4th  day  of  June, 
1810,  he  this  deponent  paid  to  the  said  Mr.  Glossop,   by 
the  order  of  the  said  William  Taylor,  out  of  the  monies 
in  the  hands  of  this  deponent,  belonging  to  the  said  the- 
atre, the  sura  of  90/.  and  that  he  this  deponent   on  or 
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about  the  29th  day  of  June,   in  the  year  aforesaid,  by  the 
order  of  the  said  William  Taylor,  paid  to  Mr.  Comric,  a 
solicitor  formerly  employed  by  the  said  William  Taylor, 
out  of  the  monies  belonging  to  the  said  theatre  100/.  the 
amount  of  a  bill  accepted  by   the  said  William  Taylor; 
and  that  he  this  deponent,  by  like  order  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  paid  to  the  said  Mr.  Lowe  of  Carlton  Place, 
&t  different  times  out  of  the  monies  in  this  deponent's  hands 
as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  51/.  105.  being,  as  this  deponent 
believes,  the  charges  of  the  said  Mr.  Lowe,  in  and  about 
the  defending  of  the  said  action  of  the  said  Mr.  Richard 
Hill;  and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster  having  taken  certain  boxes  in  the  said  theatre 
for  the  season  commencing  in  1S09  and  ending  in  U810, 
the  said  Mr.  Lancaster  gave  to  the  said   William  Taylor 
three  promissory  notes  for  the  sum  of  1090/.  part  of  the 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  said  boxes,  which  said  notes 
were  severally  dated   on  the  10th  day  of  July  last,  one  of 
which  notes  was  for  the  sum  of  400/.,  and  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  said  William  Taylor  two  months  after  date, 
another  for  the  sum  of  200/.  and  payable  to  the  order  of 
the  said  William  Taylor  four  months  after  date,  and   the 
other  for  the  sum  of  419/.  and  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
said  William  Taylor  six  months  afterdate ;  and  this  depo- 
nent saith,   that  he  this  deponent  delivered  over  the  said 
three  several  promissory  notes  to  the  said  William  Taylor; 
and  he  this  deponent  believes  that   the  said   two  notes 
for  400/.  and  200/.  have  been   paid  to  the  said  William 
Taylor  or  to  hi?  order;   and  he   this    deponent  further 
saith,   that  on   or  about  the  25th  day  cf  April,    1S10, 
the  said  William  Taylor  delivered  to  this  deponent  a 
draft  on  the  said  bankers,   on  the  said  Opera  account  for 
SO/.  3s.  purporting  to   be  payable  to  a    Mr.  Acres,   a 
pi  amber,  employed   about  the   said  theatre,  and  on  re- 
ceiving such  draft,  this  deponent  observed   to  the  said 
William  Taylor,  that  the  said  Mr.  Acres  had  been  paid 
that  sum  before,  when  he   the   said  Taylor     told    this 
-deponent  not  to  mind  that,   but  to  receive   the   money, 
which  he  this  deponent  accordingly  did,  and   was  after- 
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wards  directed   by  the   said  William  Taylor  to  keep  it 
apart  amongst  the  other  monies  in  his  hands,  and  it  was 
afterwards  applied  together  with  other  monies  to  the  pri- 
vate use  of  the  said  William  Taylor,  and  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  the  said  draft  was  never  delivered  to 
the  said  Mr.  Acres,  or  as  this  deponent  believes,  ever  in- 
tended so  to  be.     And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on 
cr  about  the  4th  day  of  April  last,   he  this  deponent  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  by  Mr.  Hodges,  a  servant  in  the  said 
theatre,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bartovalle  of  the  Hay-market, 
Italian  warehouseman,  to  be  put  upon  the  free  list  of  the 
house  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  the  said  Mr.  Hodges 
offering  seven  guineas  for  the  same,  he  this  deponent  men* 
tioned  such  proposal  to  the  said  William  Taylor,  who  au- 
thorized this  deponent  to  accede  to  the  same,  and  the  said 
Mr.  Bartovalle  was  accordingly  put  upon  the  free  list  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  for  which  this  deponent 
on  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  April  received  seven  guineas, 
which  he,  this  deponent,  by  the  order  of  the  said  William 
Taylor  paid  over  to  Mrs.  Dunn,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
William  Taylor ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
he  believes  that  in  consequence  of  the  payments  made  on 
the  private  account  of  the  said  William  Taylor  to  the  said 
Mr.  Henrich,  Mr.  Hill,  and  others,  the  payment  of  the  sa- 
laries of  the  performers  and  servants  of  the  said  theatre9 
and  of  the  tradesmen's  bills  has  been  much  delayed,   and 
that  several  of  such  salaries  and  bills  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  season    remained 
unpaid  at  the  latter  end  of  November  last ;  and  this  de- 
ponent further  saith,  that  on  or  about  the  month  of  June 
last,  the   sheriff  of  Middlesex   entered  the  said  theatre 
with  an  execution,  at  the  suit  of  the  said  Mr.  Richard  Hill, 
for  his  aforesaid  debt,  and  that  the  said  sheriff  remained  in 
possession  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  or  thereabouts; 
and  this  deponent  also 'saith,  that  on  the  2*2d  day  of  Decem- 
ber last,  being  the  first  night  of  the  present  season,  adistress 
was  entered  in  the  said  theatre,  for  rent,  for  a  part  of  the 
theatre,  formerly  the  Globe  tavern,  in  Market^street ;    and 
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this  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  office  of  manager  of 
the  said  theatre  is  an  office  of  great  trust  and  importance, 
and  on  the  character,  attention,  diligence,  and  ability  of  such 
manager,  the  profits  and  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
therefrom  altogether  or  in  a  great  measure  depend,  and 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  said  William  Taylor 
has  managed  the  same,  the  property  of  the  said  theatre  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  very  considerably  injured,  if  not 
wholly  destroyed. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Reed. 

Sworn  at  the  public  office  in 
Southampton  Buildings,  this 
21st  day  of  January  1S11. 

Edward  Morris. 

A  single  visit  to  the  house  will  convince  the  reader  that 
the  management  of  the  King's  Theatre  cannot  remain 
much  longer  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Taylor.  On  one  night 
there  were  three  persons  in  the  gallery.  We  knew  that  his 
obstinacy  was  greater  than  his  prudence,  but  we  did  not 
suspect  till  the  sequestration  of  the  receipts,  that  it  was 
equal  to  his  avarice. 


Mr.  D'EGVILLE. 
Sir, 
In  your  second  number  you  have  asserted  that  Mr. 
D'Egville  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  man  who  car- 
ried on  a  pike  the  heart  of  the  Princess  de  La  mballes  through 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Such  assertions  as  these  had  been  fre- 
quently made  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Scourge: 
Mr.  D'Egville,  however,  conscious  that  they  could  not 
injure  him  with  those  who  knew  him,  and  unwilling  to 
obtrude  in  his  private  character  on  the  attention  of  the 
public,  suffered  them  to  die  away  uncontradicted  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  in  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Goold  they  were 
brought  forward  to  prejudice  the  court  itself  against  him, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  serious  refuta- 
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tion.  For  this  purpose  he  obtained  in  1S02  a  certificate 
from  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  declarative  of  his  peaceful 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  during  the  whole  of  that  un- 
happy period,  and  expressive  of  their  knowledge  that  any 
aspersions  of  the  kind  alluded  to  must  be  unjust.  This 
document  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  now  in  Mr.  D'Egville's 
possession.  It  is  signed  by  the  elder  Vestris,  Laborie, 
and  most  of  the  respectable  performers  attached  *  to  the 
Opera  at  Paris.  From  the  liberality  by  which  even  your 
severest  productions  are  distinguished,  I  trust  that  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  a  much  injured  individual  you  will  in- 
sert this  letter. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  respect, 

your  obedient  servant, 
London,  Achites. 

March  -21th,  1S11. 


THE  SYMPATHETIC   BEGGAR. 
Sir, 

In  your  account  of  Mr.  Pratt,  you  gave  as  a  reason  for 
not  entering  into  the  details  of  his  private  history,  that 
"  he  had  never  obtruded  himself  on  the  public  but  in 
the  capacity  of  author."  Supposing  the  assertion  to  be  true, 
your  forbearance  was  commendable;  but  the  same  mo- 
tives cannot  restrain  you  from  the  execution  of  your  duty, 
in  holding  up  to  scorn  and  indignation  the  Sympathetic 
Beggar,  of  whose  character  I  send  you  a  hasty  but  faithful 
sketch. 

Of  his  literary  merits  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  value  :  his  productions  will  probably  come  within  the 
scope  of  your  future  observation,  should  you  not  have 
noticed  them  already.  They  are  principally  complimen- 
tary, and  have  most  of  them  been  written  either  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  patronage,  or  of  expressing  his  gra- 
titude for  past  favors.  Had  the  extent  of  that  patronage  or 
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the  number  of  those  favors  been  proportionate  to  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  former  was  pursued,  and  the  fulsome-* 
ness  of  adulation  with  which  the  latter  were  acknowledge 
ed,  he  would  now  have  been  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  or 
the  *  lord  of  unnumbered  thousands.'  But  the  observations 
that  you  have  already  made  on  the  character  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  subject  of  my  present 
strictures.  "  The  objects  of  his  flattery,  who  were  at 
first  delighted  by  his  praise,  began  to  consider  it  of  less 
value  when  they  saw  how  indiscriminately  and  lavishly 
it  was  bestowed  !"  "  His  first  patroness  might  be  well 
satisfied  with  being  called  a  goddess,  but  when  all  her 
rivals  had  been  deified,  she  felt  herself  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  peculiar  obligation." 

At  his  first  entrance  into  life,  before  his  character  was 
generally  understood,  he  could  boast  of  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  popular  characters  of  the  day.  A  complin 
men tary  sonnet  introduced  him  to  the  society  at  Bath 
Easton,  his  character  of  Humanus  was  a  passport  to  the 
friendly  notice  of  all  the  connections  of  Dr.  L.  and  his  cri- 
ticism on  the  travels  of  Lady  Craven,  were  rewarded  by 
occasional  admission  to  her  parties.  But  as  he  advanced 
in  years,,  his  character  wTas  discovered  to  be  that  of  a  pa- 
rasitic beggar;  as  his  propensity  to  repay  the  hospitality 
of  his  patrons  by  complimentary  verses  became  better 
known,  his  very  appearance  in  the  society,  or  attendance 
at  the  parties,  of  a  man  of  rank  or  fortune  wras  considered 
as  a  satire  on  his  host.  His  stock  of  complimentary  ma- 
terials too  were  in  time  exhausted  ;  even  the  most  self-ena- 
moured satellites  of  fashion  were  ashamed  of  hearing 
themselves  praised  in  the  very  language  that  had  been  al- 
ready applied  to  their  superiors.  Lady  Wallace  did  not 
feel  any  very  exquisite  gratification  from  hearing  herself 
celebrated  in  the  same  terms  of  fulsome  adulation  that  had 
already  been  employed  to  emblazon  the  virtues  of  the  Mar- 
gravine Anspach,  and  when  this  obsequious  parasite 
scoured  the  country  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  extremity 
of  Wales,  and  found  every  gentleman  on  the  road  affabk, 
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learned,  and  accomplished  "  the  benevolent  host,"  "  the  vene* 
rated  landlord"  and  "  the  universally  respected  neighbour" 
it  naturally  followed  that  in  his  next  excursion  they  should 
all  receivehim  with  an  equal  degree  of  grateful  hospitality- 
In  his  country  excursions,  having  first  discovered  the 
names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  whose  mansions  skirted 
the  road  to  the  village,  having  made  particular  enquiries 
of  his  host  as  to  their  establishment,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  school,  &c.  he  sent  up  a  servant  from  the  inn 
requesting  permission  of  Lord  L.  or  Mr.  G.  to  look  at  his 
grounds.  This  was  of  course  readily  acceded  to,  and  the 
next  morning  about  the  time  at  which  he  understood  that 
little  master  or  miss  was  accustomed  to  be  taken  out  by 
the  nursery  maid,  he  was  in  the  plantations  immediately 
before  the  house.  An  opportunity  was  of  course  afforded 
him  of  speaking  to  the  childj  asking  if  it  loved  its  papa, 
and  expressing  to  the  nursery  maid  his  surprize  at  the 
readiness  and  aptness  of  its  answers.  He  then  took  from 
his  pocket  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  neatly  written 
some  poetical  effusion  in  praise  of  the  numerous  virtues  of 
the  noble  owners  of  the  mansion.  This  he  put  into  the 
child's  hands,  accompanying  it  with,"  now, my  dear! will 
you  give  that  to  your  mama?  but  first  let  me  teach  it  you. 
Are  you  fond  of  pretty  verses  ?  now,  my  love,  let  me  hear 
you  repeat  the  first  line,"  Sweet  Twisden's  Bowers  !  the 
pink  of  elegance  !"  The  child  of  course  endeavoured  to 
oblige  the  strange  gentleman,  and  when  the  nursery  maid 
returned  with  her  to  her  mama,  told  her  what  a  pretty 
thing  she  had  been  taught,  and  what  a  polite  gentleman 
had  been  her  instructor.  This  of  course  excited  curiosity, 
the  verses  were  recited,  whettier  perfectly  or  imperfectly 
was  of  little  consequence:  the  paper  was  produced,  and  from 
the  signature  the  fond  mother  was  informed  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  so  flatteringan  encomium  on  herself,  and 
so  much  attention  to  her  littlefavourite.  If  she  does  not  send 
an  invitation  to  him  at  the  inn,  she  at  least  resolves  to  thank 
him,  should  he  again  visit  the  grounds,  which  he  takes 
care  to  do..    He  is  asked  to.  take  a  little  refreshment,  the 
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lady  appears,  to  pay  him  her  compliments  for  his  civility, 
and  he  thus  gets  a  footing  in  the  house,  which  he  knows 
how  to  employ  to  considerable  advantage.  Of  course  a 
dedication  follows;  all  the  friends  of  his  new  patroness 
are  compelled  to  subscribe  their  guinea  ;  from  the  lady 
herself  he  cannot  expect  less  than  a  ten  pound  note,  and 
an  introduction  to  her  friends  in  the  metropolis. 

If  a  noble  family  was  not  blest  with  children,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  more  uncertain  mode  of 
introduction.  Having  placed  himself  in  a  conspicuous 
point  of  view  from  the  front  of  the  bouse,  he  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  began  to  exercise  his  pencil  with 
great  assiduity.  The  owner  of  the  mansion  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  either  an  artist,  an  antiquary,  or  an 
essayist  on  the  picturesque,  and  willing  to  afford  such  a 
man  all  the  advantage  in  his  power,  sent  him  permission 
to  survey  the  house  and  grounds.  On  admission  to  the 
parlor  he  presented  his  hc^st  with  a  poetical  imprompture 
manufactured  with  great  labour  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  requested  his  patronage  to  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
mansion  and  its  environs. 

But  these  are  venal  modes  of  obtaining  a  miserable 
subsistence,  compared  with  those  to  which  their  failure 
Iras  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  recourse. 
For  the  last  six  years  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
supported  himself  almost  exclusively  on  the  share  that  he 
appropriated  to  himself  of  the  subscriptions  that  he  has 
received  for  indigent  misfortune.  When  he  reads  this  pa- 
ragraph, let  him  not  bluster  and  look  big  :  let  him  either 
have  the  temerity  to  accuse  me  of  a  malignant  falsehood, 
or  be  silent.  Whenever  he  can  find  a  miserable  object 
whose  distresses  are  of  a  nature  something  different  from 
those  which  usually  afflict  mankind,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  benevolent,  he  finds 
some  means  or  other  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  suffering  party,  and  oliering  his  services  to 
manage  a  subscription.  Indigence  is  glad  to  catch  at  any 
prospect  of  relief,  and  his  proposals  are  usually  accepted, 
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He  immediately  draws  up  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  by 
his  officiousness,  his  perseverance,  and  his  continual  ap- 
peals to  the  sympathy  of  the  ostentatious  or  the  benevolent, 
procures  a  subscription,  which  if  the  whole  amount  were 
applied  to  itsintended  object,  would  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  But  we  put  it  to  the  conscience 
of  this  hoary  wretch,  whether  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
actual  subscription  to  a  nobleman,  "  who  had  lost  all  his 
estates  in  law  suits,  and  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
of  distress,"  ever  reached  the  unfortunate  person  for  whom 
they  were  intended?  If  he  chuses  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  farewell  to  any  future  hope  of  profiting 
by  the  miseries  of  others !  he  shall  find  that  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  difference  between  the  sum  received, 
and  that  paid  to  the  object  of  compassion  has  been  detect- 
ed. His  usual  artifice  of  concealment  is,  indeed,  to- 
lerably ingenious.  After  having  received  10/.  from 
Lady  A.  he  takes  2/.  of  it  to  the  sufferer,  tells  him 
that  this  was  all  he  could  obtain,  though  from  the  rank  of 
Lady  A.  he  should  have  expected  more,  but  informs  him 
at  the  same  time,  that  10/.  may  as  well  be  put  opposite 
her  ladyship's  name  in  the  printed  list,  as  it  will  give  eclat 
to  the  subscription.  All  parties  are  thus  satisfied  :  the 
object  of  charity  by  what  he  actually  receives,  the  donor 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  an  act  of  sub- 
stantial benevolence,  and  the  manager  of  the  subscription 
by  the  share  that  he  appropriates  to  himself. 

These  are  facts  which  you  surely  could  not  have  re- 
lated of  Mr.  Pratt;  and  that  gentleman, therefore,  though 
he  is  now  employed  hi  soliciting  a  subscription  for  an  un- 
fortunate female  of  the  name  of  Mackey,  who  has  publish- 
ed some  poems  under  the  character  of  Dame  Nature,  can- 
not be  offended.  He,  indeed,  has  been  called  the  polite 
beggar,  but  a  similarity  of  appellations  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  decisive  of  identity,  .when  his  character  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  so  different  from  that  which  I 
have  described.  I  have  been  assured,  indeed,  from  Mr. 
Pratt's  own  lips,  that  his  productions  are  of  first  rate  me~ 
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rit,  that  lie  is  a  man  of  genuine  sensibility,  and  the  most 
finished  gentleman  on  earth.  His  enemies,  it  is  true,  have 
called  him  a  parasite,  a  fribble,  and  many  other  opprobri- 
ous epithets,  which  his  patronage  to  Blackett  is  suffici- 
ent to  falsify.  That  unfortunate  young  man  attempted  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  his  favour  without  success.  Mr. 
Pratt  has  a  laudable  dislike  to  juvenile  pretenders,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  production  of  a  sonnet  of  uncommon  me- 
rit that  he  could  be  persuaded  that  the  youthful  poet 
possessed  more  than  moderate  abilities.  This  sonnet,  in- 
deed, was  addressed  to  Pratt  himself,  in  terms  of  exalted 
eulogy,  but  that  circumstance  does  not  depreciate  its  po- 
etical value.  His  obtrusion  of  his  protegee's  trifles  on  the 
notice  of  his  visitors,  and  his  appeals  to  their  generosity 
do  credit  to  the  ardor  of  his  friendly  patronage,  especially 
as  from  your  knowledge  of  Mr.Pratt's  character,  you  can- 
not possibly  suspect  him  of  any  concealed  motives  of  in- 
terest or  vanity. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Sympathetic  Beggar 
whom  I  have  described,  or  of  Mr.  Pratt  himself,  I  hope 
that  the  above  exposition  of  the  practices  of  the  former 
character  will  not  restrain  the  hand  of  benevolence.  With 
proper  caution  much  good  may  be  done  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  any  individual,  whether  like  the  Beggar 
he  solicit  relief  to  a  noble  lord,  or  like  the  poet  undertake 
the  management  of  a  subscription  to  Dame  Nature.  Mrs. 
Mackay  is  indeed  a.  worthy  object  of  benevolence,  but 
many  impostors  are  abroad,  and  a  counterfeit  calling 
himself  Mr.  Pratt,  and  assuming  his  dress  and  manner, 
has,  we  are  informed,  received  subscriptions  for  that  fe- 
male which  have  not  been  accounted  for.  He  has  even 
taken  an  elegant  house,  and  pretends  to  be  the  same  per- 
son who  kept  an  hotel  in  Duke-street.  I  am  sure,  there- 
fore, that  the  real  Mr.  Pratt  will  thank  me  for  intimating 
that  by  transmitting  their  subscriptions  directly  to  the 
sufferers  they  are  intended  to  relieve,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  will  prevent  the  future  possibility  of  similar  de- 
ceptions. 

Flagellar tus  Verus. 
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MR.MAWMAN  AND  CITY  TRAVELLERS. 
Sir, 

The  laudable  example  of  Mr.  Mawman,  who  in  the 
year  1805  astonished  the  world  by  the  publication  of  his 
excursion  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed with  so  much  alacrity  as  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  the  patriotic  ardour  of  our  citizens.  To  be 
the  writer,  publisher,  and  reviewer  of  the  same  book 
is  not  indeed  within  the  power  of  every  one ;  but  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  no  selfish  motives  would  influence 
men  so  renowned  for  public  spirit  as  the  oilmen  of  Hoi- 
born-hill  and  the  pastry-cooks  of  the  Poultry.  The 
Squire  Carver  of  Louis  le  tfon  undertook  a  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Paris,  and  surely  the  protestant  manufacturer 
of  soup  is  not  less  able  or  less  willing  to  take  a  trip  to 
Wales  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Should  the  expence, 
however,  be  thought  too  great  for  so  profound  a  finan- 
cier, or  the  waste  of  time  too  profuse  for  so  celebrated  a 
politician,  I  see  no  reason  why  an  excursion  to  Hackney, 
or  a  journey  to  Stratford,  might  not  afford  materials  for  a 
work  fully  equal  in  value  to  that  of  Mr.  Mawman.  If  this 
hint  be  adopted,  Mr.  Editor,  who  can  anticipate  the  de- 
light and  instruction  we  shall  receive  in  the  course  of 
another  season  ?  The  "  travels  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
from  No.  6  to  No.  7,  Bridge-street,  by  a  route  hitherto 
undiscovered,"  would,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  both  by  his  admirers  and  his  creditors;  the  ad- 
ventures of  Sir  William  Curtis  on  a  turtle  expedition, 
would  be  universally  relished ;and  thejourney  of  Mr.  Greg- 
son  from  Throgmorton-street  to  Doctor's  Commons,  writ- 
ten by  his  wife,  would  be  much  more  entertaining  than  Miv 
Pratt's  lamentation  over  the  horned  cattle  of  Smithfield. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  entertainment  and  advantage  that 
might  be  drawn  even  from  these  limited  excursions,  1 
have  sent  for  the  edification  of  your  readers,  the 

Journal  of  a   Tour  from  Gray's  Inn   Gate,    and 
through  part  of  the  New  Road,  to  Bagnigge  Wells, 

vol.   i,  R  R 
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performed  by  Peter  Pattypan,  Esq.Soiipo:*rapher* 
to  his  Majesty.  Pp.  25.  Price  101.  10s.  embel- 
lished with  a  View  of  the  Post  which  determines 
the  Liberties  of  the  City,  a  Map  of  the  Route,  a 
View  of  Huntington's  Chapel,  as  it  is  building, 
and  an  Elevation  of  the  late  Cowkecper's  Shed, 
&C.&C.     1S11. 

f  On  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1811,  at 
twenty  minutes  and  a  quarter  after  eleven  in  the  morning, 
a  gentleman  and  his  mistress  rose  from  their  beds,  and 
after  coming  down  stairs,  walked  arm  in  arm  through  the 
door  over  the  threshold  into  the  street,  designing  to  go 
out,  and  if  they  did  not  return  soon,  to  take  a  longer  ab- 
sence than  five  minutes  from  their  habitation.  Gladly 
they  left  to  the  chambermaid  up  stairs  the  task  of  making 
the  beds,  and  to  the  footman  below  the  labour  of  cleaning 
the  shoes  ;  the  odour  of  a  bed-chamber,  and  the  dirt  of 
blacking,  which  proceeds  from  a  good  night's  rest,  and  is 
productive  of  glossiness,  but  is  very  disagreeable  ;  for 
how  can  stench  be  odoriferous,  or  that  which  sullies  be 
the  origin  of  cleanliness  ! 

We  had  resolved  to  walk  down  Chick-lane,  and  through 
St.  John-street  to  Pentonville,  but  finding  that  that  road 
was  very  dirty,  and.that  Sir  Edward  O'Brian  Pierce  was 
going  the  other  way,  and  that  he  intended  to  honour  us 
with  his  company,  we  resolved  to  go  round  by  Gray's  Inn- 
lane. 

On  Sunday  morning  therefore  did  we  leave  our  house, 
and  left  behind  us  the  poker  and  the  tongs,  the  prolific 
tea-pot,  and  the  barren  chess-board,  proofs  that  my  pasty 
has  been  profitable,  and  that  my  Letty  is  accustomed  to 
stir  the  fire  :  in  short,  ail  that  makes  my  house  so  com- 
fortable for  six  days  of  the  week,  but  on  Sunday  give  no 
charms  to  solitude  and  dust. 

Pulvis  Oljmpica  ! 


*  youpographer — So  in  the  original, 
t  See  the  sublime  comunenceifcent  of  Ur.  Mawman's  book. 
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Walking  is  much  more  pleasant  than  riding;  the  jerk 
of  the  horse,  or  the  complexity  of  reins,  deprive  the  mind 
of  philosophical  tranquillity.  To  be  on  one's  legs  is  most 
natural,  and  it  is  therefore  certainly  best  for  consciousness, 
for  meditation,  and  for  delight. 

At  the  gate  of  Gray's  Inn,  which  was  once  a  monastery 
of  nuns,  I  stopped  to  tig  my  shoe-string.  It  had  got  into 
a  double  knot,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  undo  it- 
Sir  Nicholas  Verulam  was  the  original  founder  of  this 
building,  which  was  so  called  from  a  college  of  Gra}7  friars 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  we  had  not 
time  to  enter  the  square,  I  and  my  fair  companion  were 
fully  convinced  that  to  study  the  law  must  be  extremely 
serviceable,  nay  indeed  necessary  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  it,  and  are  desirous  of  knowing  it,  arising  from 
a  wish  to  be  good  lawyers  and  the  ornaments  of  the  bar. 
■  Gray's  Inn-lane  is  flagged  on  both  sides,  though  the 
pavement  is  very  narrow;  by  the  side  of  the  pa«ement 
runs  a  kennel  or  gutter.  There  are  a  great  many  passages 
from  the  right  that  lead  to  Saffron-hill.  We  met  two  or 
three  carts  coming  towards  Holborn. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  Horse-Shoe.  This  place  of 
public  resort  was  not  built  by  Mr.  Deady  :  as  we  surveyed 
with  admiration  the  golden  horse-shoe,  we  agreed  that 
the  art  of  painting  in  gold-leaf  is  extremely  useful,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  shoe  reminded  us  very  forcibly  of 
the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients  in  all  the 
mechanic  arts;  indeed,  I  expressed  my  doubts  whether 
Bucephalus  was  shod,  since  we  do  not  read  it  in  Livy,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Xerxes. 

Further  on  we  were  much  struck  with  the  novel  and 
beauteous  sight  of  the  sun  bursting  from  a  cloud.  We 
agreed  that  it  was  much  pleasanter  to  "  seek  the  sur&upm 
the  upland  lawn"  and  take  the  air,  than  to  sit  amongst 
cares  and  sorrows,  and  smoke  and  dirt  at  home.  We 
felt  conscious  that  it  was  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  walk 
out  on  Sundays,  and  I  could  not  help  looking  on  my  com- 
panion with  soft  complacency. 

The  report  of  our  nostrils  was  very  strong  just  as  we 
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came  opposite  a  chapel  building  by  Mr.  Huntington. 
The  spot  of  ground  was  originally  a  cowkeeper's — hence 
the  smell.  My  companion  and  I  was  convinced  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  inculcated,  and  with  this  reflection  we 
could  not  help  remembering  with  a  sigh  how  often  the 
Bible  gives  place  to  the  stewpan  and  the  ledger. 

Sir  Edward  told  us  a  story  of  his  great  great  grand- 
mother, which  amused  us  extremely.  It  will  no  doubt 
appear  strange  to  most  women  that  she  should  have  been 
a  maid  till  forty,  when  the  evil  was  removed  by  her  mar- 
riage. In  herescrutoire,  Sir  Edward  informed  us  that  he 
found  the  following  witty  and  exquisite  lines: 

Until  the  age  of  forty  I  was  a  maid  and  a  divinity, 
But  at  that  age  I  was  a  wife,  and  lost  my  frail  virginity  ! 
So  all  ye  maidens  take  ye  heed,  lest  wicked  men  of  London, 
Bewray  your  love  and  flatter  ye,  until  you're  wholly  undone  ! 

As  we  approached  the  lane  by  Bagnigge  Wells,  we 
observed  the  letters  F,  I.  G.  inscribed  conspicuously  on 
the  wall  with  chalk.  This  convinced  us  that  this  had 
been  formerly  a  Roman  camp,  as  these  letters  plainly 
signify,  Fautor  Jtineris  Germani,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the 
great  Csesar,  who  made  the  passage  from  Rome  to  Gaul 
much  easier  than  it  was  before  his  victories.  We  agreed, 
after  much  discussion  and  meditation,  that  imitation  was 
natural  to  man,  These  letters  have  been  since  adopted  as 
a  pun  on  the  word  effigy  at  a  petty  theatre.  Sic  transit 
gloria  munrli.  It  forcibly  occurred  to  our  recollection 
that  the  world  grows  older,  and  that  time  changes  eveiy 
thing.  The  sudden  declivity  justified  our  conjecture  ;  a 
narrow  valley  leading  down  to  the  Wells,  pointed  this  out 
as  a  fit  spot  for  a  Roman  camp.  A  s  we  turned  the  corner, 
we  unexpectedly  observed  a  washerwoman  throwing  out 
her  suds,  which  suddenly  first  frothing  up  and  then 
forming  to  themselves  channels,  poured  down  the  decli- 
vity, sometimes  continued  and  sometimes  interrupted 
rendered  the  way  rather  slippery  and  dirty.  This 
powerfully  reminded  us  of  man  and  his  existence.    In 
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early  youth  frothing  with  hope,  we  burst  into  the  world 
impetuously  like  the  stream  first  poured  from  the  tub; 
anon  the  current  of  life,  not  quite  discharged  of  its  bub- 
bles, runs  along  less  rapidly  but  with  considerable  force; 
now  as  it  advances  its  stream  becomes  more  languid, 
throughout  its  course  retaining  some  taint  of  sin  and 
weakness,  as  the  suds  are  contaminated  by  the  miasmata 
of  dirty  linen,  till  at  length  we  vanish  into  darkness  and 
corruption,  and  glide  like  the  washerwoman's  water 
through  the  kennel  of  existence  into  the  sewer  of  eter- 
nity. 

We  observed  beyond  the  Wells  an  old  beggar  woman 
who  dropt  us  a  very  genteel  curtesy.  We  gave  her  a  pen- 
ny. Benevolence  is  never  so  well  bestowed  as  on  the  dis- 
tressed, and  we  felicitated  ourselves  on  the  power  we  had 
derived  from  our  industry  in  the  emporium  of  commerce, 
of  relieving  misfortune.  Her  story  deserves  commemo- 
ration. She  had  been  married  to  a  man  as  poor  as  herseif, 
who  died  about  a  year  before;  they  had  two  children, 
then  at  a  charity-school.  Such  was  the  singular  fate  of 
this  extraordinary  woman !  Immediately  opposite  the 
Wells  are  two  buildings,  which  if  they  were  square  in- 
stead of  being  round,  and  gradually  terminated  in  a  point 
instead  of  being  terminated  by  a  circle,  like  a  carrot  cut  at 
the  end,  would  be  pyramids.  These  we  conjectured  were 
astronomical  observatories.  The  first  astronomer  was  a 
man  named  Babylon.  Though  we  allowed  the  use  of 
this  comprehensive  science,  we  could  not  but  agree  that 
its  power  did  not  extend  to  the  direction  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  or  the  alteration  of  the  seasons. 

We  had  thus  a  very  pleasant  day,  if  we  did  not  remem- 
ber the  expense.  The  hot  rolls  at  White  Conduit  House 
we  were  forced  to  acknowledge  were  particularly  invit- 
ing. As  we  returned  through  Smithfield,  we  could  not 
but  view  with  emotions  of  pastoral  delight  the  place  of 
concourse  to  the  neighing  horse,  the  lowing  cow,  and  the 
ba-ing  lamb;  soft  emotions  stole  over  our  souls,  but  were 
-speedily  dissipated.  The  end  of  Newgate-street  reminds 
ed  us  pf  life's  dull  round,  philosophy  whispered  "  mind 
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your  business,"  and  we  hid  our  heads  amidst  the  smoke  of 
pies,  the  cares  that  accompany  the  burning  of  jellies,  and 
thejealousies  of  underselling  rivals. 


Such,  sir,  is  the  beautiful  model  of  cockney  tourism, 
by  the  study  of  which  any  alderman  or  common  council- 
man may  form  his  style  and  arrange  his  ideas.  In  elo- 
quence of  language  it  is  not  excelled  even  by  Mr.  Maw- 
man's  efforts  at  extemporaneous  oratory  ;  and  in  correct- 
ness of  information,  profundity  of  thought,  and  aptness  of 
illustration,  it  is  fully  equal  to  his  travels.  At  a  future 
opportunity  I  shall  send  you  a  dissertation  by  which  I 
have  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  a  citi- 
zen must  be  better  calculated  to  edify  the  world  by  his  tra- 
vels than  any  other  man.  At  present,  however,  I  would 
only  hint  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  adventurous 
tourist  to  cultivate  a  cordial  friendship  with  the  Poultry 
traveller  ;  he  has  the  Critical  Review  at  his  command, 
and  as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fellowes  is  obliged  to  furnish  the 
whole  of  the  matter,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  of  a  gra- 
tuitous communication.  Even  should  the  editor  not  relish 
your  production,  or  not  have  time  to  read  it,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  restrained  from  inserting  your  critique  by 
any  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience.  He  is  at  pre- 
sent, I  believe,  a  fellow  of  a  college,  and  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  must  therefore  have  sworn 
that  he  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  ;  yet  the  re- 
view u  conducted  on  Unitarian  principles  !  Some  unfortu- 
nate men,  whose  only  dependence  was  on  their  literary  ta- 
lents, might  urge  the  plea  of  necessity  in  exculpation  of 
their  conduct  \  but  a  review,  of  which  the  circulation  is 
less  than  five  hundred,  cannot  be  productive  of  pecuniary 
advantage,  and  Mr.  Fellowes's  apostacy  is  therefore  per- 
fectly gratuitous.  There  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  resign 
his  fellowship,  let  him  leave  the  review,  or  relinquish 
theological  criticism  altogether.  No  terms  of  indignation 
can  be  too  strong  for  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  volun- 
tarily comes  forward  to  vilify  the  establishment  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  to  controvert  the  doeUines  of  which 
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lie  has  sworn  his  belief.  It  is  not  demanded  that  he  should 
change  his  opinions,  it  is  only  expected  that  he  should  re- 
tain them  in  silence,  or  sacrifice  his  university  emolu- 
ments, and  lay  aside  the  garb  of  a  regular  clergyman. 
Whether  Mr.  Mawman  be  ashamed  of  the  review  as  it  is 
now  conducted  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  that 
Longman  or  Cadell  would  have  long  since  disclaim- 
ed all  connection  with  such  a  journal  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, and  surely  when  its  publication  is  not  only  dis- 
graceful but  unprofitable,  even  Mr.  Mawman  might  be 
induced,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  a  few  dependent 
writers,  to  leave  it  to  its  fate: 

A  Graduate  of  Mertox. 
Oxford,  March  10,lSli. 
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MEETING  IN  PALACE  YARD. 

The  great  misfortune  of  England  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  division  of  its  public  men  into  twro 
parties,  incited  by  no  other  motives  than  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain, and  a  determination  to  preserve  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  office.  The  elective  franchise  wras~  of  little 
use  while  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  party  politics,  and  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  his  individual  views,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  constituents,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  those 
with  whom  choice  or  accident  had  connected  him.  Many 
useful  laws  were  enacted,  and  many  upright  measures 
pursued  by  the  collective  legislature,  or  by  the  House  of 
.Commons  independently,  but  the  popular  feeling  wras 
disregarded,  and  the  public  interest  neglected,  whenever 
they  interfered  with  the  personal  views  of  the  leaders  of 
either  party.  The  opposition  did  not  necessarily  express 
the  language  of  the  nation :  the  people  were  obliged  to 
chuse  their  representatives  from  one  party  or  the  other, 
and  the  clamourers  for  place  were  necessarily  the  persons 
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whose  business  \t  was  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
government,  they  were  naturally  more  popular  than 
those  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  miseries  which  were  in- 
cidental to  their  situation,  rather  than  the  result  of  minis- 
terial weakness  or  iniquity.  Till  within  a  recent  period, 
therefore,  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  never  regarded 
as  of  any  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: a  member  of  parliament  voted  at  his  ease,  and  as 
suited  the  views  of  his  leader,  till  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament; when  he  again  endeavoured  to  secure  the  votes 
of  his  constituents  by  professions  of  obedience  to  their 
instructions,  and  if  he  succeeded  (which  was  not  impro- 
bable, since  itwas  seldom  that  the  freeholders  could  change 
for  the  better),  he  resnmed  the  activity  of  a  partizan,  and 
forgot,  in  his  eagerness  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
party,  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  nation,  therefore,   that  a  third 
party  should  have  arisen  which,  independent  of  the  two 
leading  bodies  who  contend  in  the  public  arena,  and  too 
feeble  to  advance  on  its  own  part  any  pretensions  to  the 
dignity  or  emoluments  of  office,  should  possess  both  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  their  momentary  feel- 
ings, and  thus  continually  to  remind  it  of  its  responsibi- 
lity to  the  public.     When  abuses  take  place  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  it  is  surely  a  subject  of 
national  gratulation  that  there  are  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  do  not  ask  themselves  whether  to  investi- 
gate such  abuses  will  not  implicate  the  leaders  of  the 
party  with  which  they  are  connected,  but  whether  it  will 
benefit  the  people.     That  they  are  influenced  by  motives 
of  vanity,  and  by  a  wish  to  become  the  objects  of  public 
admiration  may  be  true ;  but  the  last  of  these  motives  is  not 
less  honourable  than  the  pursuit  of  a  sinecure  place,  and 
vanity  is  at  least  as  innocent  as  selfish  avarice :  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Folkstone  arc  influenced  by  a 
laudable  ambition,  and  by  an  anxious  wish  to  benefit  the 
public,  neither  the  disapprobation  that  we  feel  at  some 
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parts  of  their  public  conduct,  nor  the  prepossessions  that 
we  unwillingly  confess  against  every  one  who  can  by  im- 
plication be  represented  as  a  jacobin,  will  prevent  us  from 
admitting.  Iti  fact  were  their  partizans  as  turbulent 
and  as  dangerous  as  they  have  been  represented  in  the. 
Morning  Post,  we  should  conceive  that  their  support  of 
Sir  Francis  did  credit  to  their  understandings,  while  it  is 
yet  in  thepozcer  of  any  member  of  parliament  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  house  of  commons  when  he  pleases,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der our  representatives  responsible  only  to  themselves. 

Under  these  impressions,  though  we  cannot  be  persuad- 
ed that  a  member  of  parliament  is  always  bound  to  obey 
the  order  of  his  constituents,  since  he  is  not  to  prefer  the 
interest  of  his  particular  county  to  that  of  the  nation,  and 
though  we  disapprove  therefore  of  the  violence  and  inde- 
cency by  which  county  meetings  on  the  popular  side  are 
usually  distinguished,  we  heard  of  the  approaching  meet- 
ing  in  Palace-yard  with  considerable  pleasure.  As  its  ob- 
ject was  known,  the  concourse  of  people  who  assembled 
was  indicative  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  topics  to  be 
considered  ;  and  whether  the  address  was  exactly  such  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  or  not,  the  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  rational  freedom,  arising  from  the  diffusion  of  "  mate- 
rials for  thinking"  considerably  counterbalances  the  possi- 
ble inconveniences,  even  supposing  the  notions  that  are 
advanced  to  be  erroneous. 

It  is  of  little  avail  for  the  Morning  Post  to  distinguish 
such  an  assemblage  by  the  title  of"  the  Burdettite  meet- 
ing." The  ideas  attached  to  this  appellation  will  vary  with 
the  opinions  entertained  of  Sir  Francis  himself,  and  with 
his  admirers  it  can  only  be  a  title  of  honour.  No  proof 
has  been  afforded  us  that  Sir  Francis  took  an  active  part  in 
gathering  the  people  together  ;  their  attendance  arose  from 
thespontaneousimpuiseofthatspiritof  freedom  which  it 
is  hoped  will  always  be  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  and 
which  is  as  different  from  the  insanity  of  a  revolutionary 
*nob,as  the  fervor  of  religion  from  the  fury  of  fanaticism. 
When  the  happy  perrod  of  universal  intelligence   shall 
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arise,  when  every  cobler  shall  be  a  statesman,  and  every 
taylor  a  philosopher,  we  shall  regard  the  tumultuous  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling  with  alarm.     But  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  mankind,  to  expect  that   the  people  should 
deliberate  with    the   gravity   of  senators,  and   applaud 
only  those  sentiments  of  their  leader  which  are  consistent 
with  truth  and  justice,  is  worse  than  indiscretion.     The 
populace  will  always  be  violent  in  their  expression  of  feel- 
ing, and  hasty  in  their  resolves,  but  neither  their  want  of 
temper,  nor  of  discretion  affords  a  sufficient  reason  for 
depriving  them  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.    To  prevent 
their  meetings,  till  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  sophis- 
try from  argument,  and  to  applaud  only  what  they  under- 
stand, would  be  to  refuse  them  the  liberty  of  expressing 
their  opinions  altogether.     And  after  all  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  they  are  always  in  the  wrong.   Com- 
mon sense  has  some  chance  of  arriving  at  conclusions  not 
less  just  than  those  which  reward  the  labours  of  the  poli- 
tical philosopher:  and  even  when  her  determinations  are 
erroneous,  her  enquiries  restrain  the  arrogance  of  the 
dogmatist,  and  weaken  the  prejudices  of  a  confirmed  par- 
tizan.     If  the  Walcheren   expedition  excited   universal 
clamour,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  first  appearances  were 
sufficient  to  justify  almost  any  terms  of  rational  execra* 
tion,  and  if  it  have  since  been  found  that  its  failure  was 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  circumstances  without  the  con- 
trol of  human  agency,  what  patriot,   considering  every 
feature  of  the  case,  would  not  rather  on  similar  occasions 
be  nobly  wrong  than  meanly  right.    Lamenting  as  we  do 
the  violeuce  that  marked  the  conduct  of  the  mob  during 
the  attempts  to  execute  the  speaker's  warrant  against  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  we  should  have  been  still  more  deeply 
afflicted  had  the  public  appeared   to  take  no  interest  in  a 
proceeding  so  important ;   and  it  is  better  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  multitnde  should  degenerate  into  extrava- 
gance, than  that  its  feelings  should  be  callous  to  the  im- 
pressions of  patriotism. 

On  the  same  principle,  though  we  disapprove  of  many 
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parts  of  Major  Cartright's  address,  yet  we  are  glad  that 
the  meeting  was  called,  and  that  the  sentiments  it  con- 
tains were  so  publicly  expressed.  No  injury  that  can  be 
dreaded  from  their  misapplication,  or  from  their  undue  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  a  few  individuals,  can  be  adequate 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  their  diffusion  among  those 
who  without  such  stimuli  would  never  be  excited  to  reflec- 
tion, and  who  would  listen  to  the  philosophic  harangues 
i>f  a  Mackintosh  with  indifference. 

Theeditorof  the  Morning  Post  and  his  coadjutors  are 
reminded  by  every  popular  meeting  of  the  old  Jacobinical 
societies,  but  they  forget  the  difference  between  a  regular- 
ly constituted  combination,  and  a  casual  assemblage  of 
persons,  drawn  together  only  by  a  spirit  of  political  cu- 
riosity, or  by  a  wish  to  express  themselves  not  on  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  government,  but  on  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  present  moment,  and  on  the  means  of  legally  re- 
dressing the  grievances  under  which  they  suppose  them- 
selves to  labour.  Revolution  is  not  the  consequence  of 
free  communication  among  the  people,  but  of  imperfect 
intercourse.  They  who  express  their  opinions  daily,  have 
no  secret  plans  over  which  they  brood  in  solitary  ma- 
lignity. The  illimitable  ocean  observes  its  destined 
boundaries,  but  the  stream  of  which  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted, overflows  its  channel,  and  overwhelms  our  pos- 
sessions in  its  resistless  fury.  Deprive  the  people  of  the  li- 
berty to  meet  in  the  face  of  day,  and  they  will  soon 
communicate  in  secret. 

It  is  not  pretended  indeed  that  any  injudicious  defend- 
er of  the  ministry,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  the 
legality  of  such  meetings;  but  of  their  wishes  the  evi- 
dence is  incontestible.  Rancourous  abuse  is  the  portion 
of  all  who  presume  to  act  a  conscientious  part  either  in 
the  common  council  of  the  city,  or  at  the  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster.  Their  private  characters  are 
held  up  to  public  detestation,  and  anecdote  supplies  the 
place  of  argument  We  have  no  objection  to  the  detail 
of  a  person's  private  history  as  far  as  it  elucidates  his  pub* 
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lie  character  ;  but  that  writer  must  be  deplorably  defici- 
ent in  the  art  of  reasoning,  who  attempts  to  prove  that  a 
public  man  is  undeserving  of  confidence,  because  twenty 
years  ago  he  may  have  been  poor  and  friendless.  Energe- 
tic characters  have  frequently  been  tutored  m  the  school 
of  adversity  :  as  their  actions  are  not  uncommonly  eccen- 
tric, they  are  easily  susceptible  of  misrepresentation,  and 
no  man  in  this  world  of  vicissitude  can  venture  to  stand 
before  a  tribunal,  which  judges  of  some  one  action  of 
his  life  unconnected  with  the  motives  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, or  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  determined. 
It  would  be  decorous  at  least  if  those  who  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  of  astonishment  at  the  indecorum  of 
the  Burdettites,  would  themselves  condescend  to  learn  that 
scurrility  is  not  argument.  The  epithets,  vile,  horrible^ 
wTretched,  infamous,  heart-rending,  detestable,  direful, 
iron-hearted,  monstrous,  &c.  may  appear  very  appropriate 
to  those  whose  principles  of  loyalty  are  confirmed;  but 
.with  the  doubtful  and  the  sjreculative  they  excite  no  other 
feeling  than  contempt,  and  to  the  man  of  letters  they 
convey  an  impression  of  passionate  imbecility.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  violent  without  energy,  and  the  editors  of  more 
than  one  morning  paper  should  be  told  that  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  vehemence  of  the  orator  and  the 
fury  of  a  maniac. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 

TriE  police  of  the  metropolis  has  been  disgraced  for  the 
last  six  months  by  a  more  than  usual  number  of  unfortu- 
nate objects  soliciting  charity  at  every  corner  of  the 
streets.  It  is  not  the  mere  act  of  begging  that  renders 
their  obtrusion  on  our  notice  so  peculiarly  disagreeable, 
but  the  forms  of  misery  that  their  distress  assumes.  No 
disease  is  so  noisome,  no  deformity  so  hideous  as  not  to 
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expose  itself  in  our  public  ways,  and  appeal  to  our  com- 
miseration in  all  the  obtrusiveness   of  studied  display. 
The  most  deplorable  pictures  of  ideocy  have  been   suc- 
cessively exhibited  near  Ely-place,    Holborn,    and   our 
progress  is  intercepted  in  every  part  of  the  town  by  men 
entirely  deprived  of  their  lower  members,  and  moving 
along  on  a  board  attached  to  what  remains  of  their  bodies. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis is  entrusted,  to  see  that  these  nuisances  be  removed  ; 
we  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  a  mise- 
rable thiug  both  for  themselves  and  the  nation  at  large, 
if  they  are  left  by  their  legal  protectors  to  earn  an  uncer- 
tain subsistence,  by  shocking  the  eyes  and   harrowing  up 
the  feelings  of  the  passing  crowd.     We  know  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  these  offensive  spectacles,  and  if  after  this  pubh'c 
admonition  we  again  meet  with  them,  it  will  become  my 
duty  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  maladministration  of 
their  authority. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  professes  in  its 
last  report  to  have  instituted  more  than  six  hundred  pro- 
secutions, and  it  is  probable  that  of  these  more  than  four 
hundred  were  directed  against  barbers  whose  subsistence 
depended  on  their  Sunday's  labour,  and  against  butchers, 
who  sold  on  the  Sabbath  morning  that  meat  which  their 
poor  customers  had  neither  time  nor  money  to  purchase 
the  night  before.     It  may  not  be  unfair  to  ask  the  presi- 
dent whether  his  valet  does  not  shave  him  on  the  Sunday, 
and  whether  he  do  not  dine  on  that  day  as  luxuriously  as 
on  any  other.     A  simple  vendor  of  "  bullock's  liver"  is 
subjected  to  a  penalty  for  trespassing  on  the  sabbath, 
while  all  the  scullions  of  a  director  of  this  society  are  so 
busily  employed  during  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as 
to  prevent  their  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship.    These 
remarks,  however,  are  more  obvious  than  relevant  to  the 
subject  of  my  letter.     I  merely  wish  to  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  the   society,  whether  one  huqdred  of  their  six 
htindred  prosecutions  would  not  have  been  more  pro- 
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perly  instituted  against  the  brothel  keepers  of  the  metro- 
polis than  against  petty  tradesmen,  who  break  the  sab- 
bath in  the  same  degree  only  with  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour,  when  they  were  rebuked  by  the  Pharisees.  Since 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morality  is  so  great,  why  should 
it  stop  by  the  detection  of  a  manufactory  of  obscene  pic- 
tures at  Norman  Cross?  Why  do  they  not  begin  with 
Mother  Griffiths  of  Suftblk-street,proceed  to  No.  38,  Tich- 
field-street,  and  finish  at  the  corner  of  Temple-bar.  This 
would  indeed  be  doing  service  to  the  community  :  but  to 
do  this  would  require  active  intrepidity,  and  they  content 
themselves  therefore  with  attracting  public  attention  to 
sculptured  obscenity,  and  terrifying  the  poor  and  indus- 
trious into  starvation. 

It  is  probably  unknown  to  these  gentlemen  that  there 
are  at  present  more  than  five  hundred  prostitutes  below 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  in  various  brothels  between  the 
Hay  market  and  the  Exchange.  To  relieve  these  unfor- 
tunate females  from  their  slavery,  was  the  duty  of-a  soci- 
ety advancing  such  high-sounding  pretensions  to  useful 
activity,  and  it  is  one  among  the  evils  attendant  upon  its 
establishment,  that  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  come 
forward  on  such  occasions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  con- 
ceive the  necessity  of  interference  to  be  superseded  by  the 
claims  of  the  society, which  it  is  thought  would  doubtless 
have  afforded  relief,  had  the  circumstances  apparently  so 
shocking  really  demanded  it.  The  immature  victims  of 
lust  and  cruelty  whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  mistress  of  the  brothel,  by  whose  ma- 
chinations they  have  been  seduced,  or  on  some  unfortunate 
female,  who,  superannuated  herself, shares  the  spoilsof  her 
sister's  prostitution.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  medical  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  house  up 
the  arched  alley  between  Pickett-street  and  Temple-bar. 
He  asserts  that  one  of  the  females  there  is  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  wages  of  iniquity 
go  in  equal  shares  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  to  her 
sister.     Compared  with  the  scene  of  depravity  here  exhi- 
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bited,  every  one  that  has  been,  brought  to  light  by  the  so- 
ciety fades  into  insignificance. 

The  persons  who  harbour  females  of  suck  an  age,  or 
who  participate  in  their  profits  are  liable    to  prosecution, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  by  vigorous  measures   a 
great  proportion  of  the  houses  themselves   might   not  be 
suppressed     Profligacy  will  indeed  always  find  recepta- 
cles of  accommodation,  but  by  diminishing  their  number, 
we  diminish  the  facilities  of  robbery,  and  abstract  from 
the  frequency  of  temptation.     Most  of  the  brothels,  if  they 
could  not  be  brought  in  within  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tutes as  "  houses  of  ill  fame,"  could  be  indicted  as"  recep- 
tacles of  rogues    and  vagabonds."     Many    circumstances 
render  it  necessary  that   No.   29,  Exeter-street,   in  the 
Strand,  and  every  place  of  a  similar  description  should  be 
immediately  proceeded  against :  they  are  convenient  places 
of  conealment   to  burglars,  and  are  the  scenes  of  daily 
as  well  as  of  nocturnal  robbery. 

Another  nuisance,  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
preceding,  affords  additional  occasion  of  remark  on  the 
same  society.     It  may  be  true  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  obscene  prints  from    being  sold  at  lady's 
boarding  schools  ;  but  of  what  avail  is  their  success,  when 
there  is  scarcely  a  street  of  the  metropolis  through  which 
females  can  walk  without  contamination.     At   the  cor- 
ner of  Great  Queen-street,  opposite  to  Long  Acre,  there 
is  inscribed  in    large  characters  "  funny    trials  sold 
here,11  and  immediately  beneath  are  to  be  seen    advertise- 
ments of  the  trials  of  lord  Audley,  of  the  Lancashire   men, 
&c.     In  the  window  is  a  picture  representing  (in  a  manner 
not  obtrusively  obscene,  but  so  as  to  excite  impurity  of  idea, 
and  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  any   female  who  observes  it) 
his  lordship  assisting  his  servant  to  violate  the  chastity  of 
his  wife  !     The  ornament  of  an  adjacent    pane,  is   an  ob- 
scene cut  of  an  interesting   scene   in    the    adventures   of 
Betty  Ireland ;  and  Fanny  Hill,  compressed  into  asixpenny 
book,  and  therefore  more  easily  accessible,  adorns  the  book 
stall.    The  same  productions  are  exhibited  in  Middle  Ro\t 
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Holborn,  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  Oxford  Market,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

I  do  not  blame  the  society  for  endeavouring  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  suppression  of  vice,  but  I  complain 
that  in  professing  to  do  so  much,  they  do  so  little,  and 
while  they  harrass  the  poor  who  are  guilty  of  equivocal 
actions,  they  suffer  the  morals  of  the  people  to  be  cor- 
rupted, when  the  means  of  prevention  are  actually  in  their 
power.  But  the  members  of  the  society  have  no  pleasure 
in  triumph  without  resistance,  a  prosecution  is  nothing  with- 
out it  be  accompanied  with  eclat,  and  in  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  whatever  good  was  done,  might  be  effected 
without  complaint  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
offenders. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  society,  and  with  the  state  of  our  police  that 
demand  a  more  detailed  discussion  than  might  at  present 
be  consistent  with  your  limits;  and  if  the  hints  I  have 
already  ventured  to  advance,  be  not  productive  of  ef- 
fect, any  further  effort  on  my  part  would  be  worse  than 
superfluous. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

B.  L.  L. 
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La!  Mr.  Scourge,  how  can  you  be  so  naughty  ?  Mama 
is  quite  shocked  at  you,  and  my  sister  Bridget  declares 
that  you  are  a  pah  !  man.  O  fie  !  fie  !  to  talk  of  poor 
Mrs.  L.  as  you  do.  We  poor  girls  have  enough  to  do  to 
get  husbands  as  it  is,  without  having  all  you  monsters  of 
writers  laying  your  heads  together  to  expose  every  little 
thing  that' is  done  in  private  families.  I  declare  it  is  quite 
horrid  ;  so  papa  thinks,  and  so  Billy,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  family.  So  you  see  I  am  not  qur^e  o"t !  But  bless 
me,  what  am  I  thinking  of  !  My  sister  desire*  me  to  tell 
you  that  she  hates  scandal,  but  she  hopes  if  you  do  come 
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into  the  city  you  will  not  forget  to  look  very  closely  at 
No.  **, —  street,  Finsbury-square.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  there  is  Mrs.  Gregson  and  Mrs.  L.  and  half  a 
dozen  more  of  those  sort  of  ladies,  all  living  together  with 
the  naughty  men,  who  run  away  with  them,  and  I  protest 
that  one  of  them  spoke  to  me,  and  told  me  with  a  great 
oath  that  I  had  a  pretty  ankle.  Oh !  how  it  frightened  me. 
So  I  walked  away  as  fast  as  I  could  to  tell  mamma,  but 
lauk,  who  would  have  thought  it,  when  I  got  across  the 
street  who  should  I  see  looking  out  of  the  window  but 
mamma  herself,  all  red  as  a  doll,  and  all  her  neck  so  bare  ; 
oh,  I'm  quite  ashamed  to  mention  it. 

So  when  I  told  Bridget,  you  may  be  sure  she  was  very 
much  surprized,  and  then  we  had  a  long  confab  how  we 
should  behave  ourselves,  but  my  sister  told  me  that  you 
were  a  great  man  among  the  ladies,  and  that  if  you  were  to 
find  it  out  would  so  laugh  at  it,  and  there  ^vould  be  such  a 
piece  of  work !  It  quite  frightened  us.  However,  we  agreed 
to-write  to  you,  and  my  sister  said  that  she  thought  you 
would  excuse  my  language,  as  Bridget  being  busy  hem- 
ming a  neckcloth  for  Mr.  M.  who  you  must  know  is  a  great 
favourite,  could  only  tell  me  what  to  say,  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  very  correct,  so  pray  Mr.  Scourge, 
excuse  style  and  pointing. 

\^ell,  Sir,  my  sister  said  she  thought  it  very  cruel  to 
say  any  thing  about  a  lady's  faults.  Nobody  has  any  bu- 
siness with  them  but  her  husband,  and  he  will  find  them 
out  without  telling,  and  if  he  does  not  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, and  there's  no  harm  done.  My  aunt  Biddy  was 
naughty  with  her  second  husband  before  her  first  one 
died,  and  yet  the  poor  good-natured  man  never  found  it 
out,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would  have  been  very  wrong 
if  any  body  had  told  him  of  it.  For  what  good  could  it 
do?  You  know,  Mr.  Scourge,  it  couldn't  undo  the 
thing,  and  therefore  it  was  better  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  was  not  vexed  to  no  purpose.  She  was  a 
very  discreet  woman  I  can  assure  you.  Drest  out  so  prim, 
and  went  to  church  so  regularly  with  a  little  charity  boy 

vol.  i.  x  T 
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behind  her,  with  the  umbrella,  and  her  husband  carrying 
her  great  clasp  prayer-book.  So  different  -from  the  gay 
ladies  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  And  what's  more, 
isn't  there  mama        ***** 

*****  *  4. 

And  what  is  more,  it  is  natural  for  a  young  lady  to 
marry  as  well  as  she  can,  and  the  men  now  a  days  care 
nothing  about  their  wives,  but  whether  they  can  amuse 
their  friends  on  the  piano,  and  have  no  pleasure  in  enjoy- 
ing one's  company  themselves,  but  in  shewing  us  oft' before 
the  acquaintances.  So  if  one  should  see  a  dear  man  among 
those  pretty  fellows  that  they  bring  to  look  at  one,  I  see 
no  reason  they  have  to  complain.  If  they  wish  us  to  be 
faithful  they  should  try  to  be  affectionate.  Indeed,  in- 
deed,Mr.  Scourge,  we  feel  it  very  strange  when  one's  bro- 
thers leave  one  at  the  play  under  the  protection  of  a  stran- 
ger, to  go  and  join  the  naughty  ladies  in  the  upper  boxes, 
for  if  they  behave  so  to  their  sisters,  who  knows  what 
they  will  do  to  their  wives  ?  I  can  easily  think,  since  it  is 
so,  that  poor  weak  women  are  never  wrong  but  when  they 
do  it  out  of  pure  revenge.  Sophia  Simple. 


There  is  great  deal  more  of  Miss  Simple's  letter,  but 
the  preceding  extracts  wilFshew  the  purport  of  her  obser- 
vations. We  suspect  indeed  that  it  is  the  production  of 
some  city  wit,  who  has  lately  been  reading  the  Spectator. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  style  and  diction, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  motives  of  action  expressed  in 
it  are  more  general  than  would  be  easily  imagined,  and 
shall  consider  it  as  a  text  on  which  to  sermonize  at  a 
future  period.  Considering  the  facilities  afforded  in  this 
extensive  metropolis  to  conjugal  infidelity,  it  affords  us  a 
subject  of  rational  exultation,  that  the  chastity  of  wedded 
life  is  so  seldom  violated ;  and  that  in  the  middle  classes  of 
life,  a  dereliction  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  is  still 
considered  as  unsusceptible  of  palliation.  Cuckoldism, 
we  should  hope,  notwithstanding  the  whispers  of  scan- 
4al,  is  almost  unknown  in  the  city,  and  the  few  examples 
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•f  female  infidelity  that  have  recently  occurred,  are  rather 
indicative  of  individual  infamy  than  of  general  corrup- 
tion. 


THE  HYPERCRITIC.    No.  I, 


THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  terms  of  general  approbation,  and  though  on 
some  occasions  we  cannot  but  admit  the  injustice  of  its 
decisions,  and  on  political  subjects  we  conceive  that  it  is 
rather  ingenious  thkn  profound,  we  are  afraid  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  another  journal  shall  appear  so 
well  calculated  for  universal  circulation.  The  Quarterly 
Review  has  detected  its  mistakes  on  some  few  subordinate 
questions  of  science,  and  it  was  pompously  announced  at 
its  commencement,  to  be  the  production  of  several  seceders 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  criticism  on  the  work  of  Don  €evallos,yet 
its  want  of  animation  will  always  prevent  it  from  obtaining 
a  very  extensive  circle  of  readers.  There  is  certainly  no 
article  in  any  other  journal  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
Review  of  GifTord's  Life  of  Pitt,  but  the  usual  characteris- 
tic of  its  articles  is  tameness,  and  indecision :  the  various 
contributors  always  seem  to  be  afraid  of  committing  them* 
selves,  and  when  they  hazard  opinons  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  doubt  or  reservation,  it  is  in  a  style  too  lan- 
guidly correct,  or  too  tersely  forcible  for  general  attraction. 
Terseness  of  expression  is  better  adapted  for  standard 
works,  of  which  the.  excellencies  become  [  in  ore  conspi- 
cuous after  repeated  perusal,  and  of  which  the  subjects  are 
more  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  man  of  letters,  than  to  a 
popular  journal  that  must  depend  for  much  of  its  success 
on  immediate  impression,  and  for  whatever  interest  it 
excites  on  the  animation  of  its  manner.  If  the  reader  be 
inclined  to  ascertain  on  what  quality  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
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view  rests  its  claim  to  the  continuance  of  a  greater  circula- 
tion than  the  Quarterly,  let  him  compare  the  article  in 
which  the  former  defend  themselves  against  Mr.  Copple- 
stone's  attack,  with  the  observations  of  the  latter  on  the 
whole  of  the  controversy.  They  will  find  that  v ith  very 
few  materials  the  former  have  rendered  a  discussion  ap- 
parently so  unproductive  in  the  highest  degree  delightful 
and  entertaining,  and  that  the  latter  with  every  facility 
towards  composing  an  article  of  which  the  learning  should 
only  be  equalled  by  the  elegance  and  the  wit,  are  content 
to  be  logically  dull  and  feebly  accurate.  In  the  review  of 
scientific  subjects  the  distinction  is  so  predominant,  that 
we  have  heard  a  mathematician  declare  that  he  would  ra- 
ther be  wrong  with  the  reviewer  of  La  Place,  than  right 
with  the  opponent  of  Leslie. 

In  February,  1809,  a  review  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Cumberland,  which  existed  only  till  the  comple- 
tion of  its  first  year.  The  experiment,  poorly  as  it  was. 
executed,  sufficiently  evinced  that  anonymous  criticism 
though  it  may  not  be  the  most  honourable,  willalwaysbe 
the  most  successful.  Some  of  the  articles  were  written 
with  great  elegance,  and  with  a  masterly  perspicuity 
of  criticism,  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
periodical  literature.  We  would  point  out  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's critique  in  the  third  number  on  Hunt's  £ssa}^s,  as  a 
perfect  specimen  of  what  criticism  ought  to  be.  But  the 
disqualifications  of  that  gentleman  for  the  office  of  editor 
to  a  periodical  journal  are  nearly  equal  to  his  talents,  and 
his  virtues.  He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
man  named  Townsend,  which  neither  his  abilities  nor  the 
temper  of  the  latter  could  justify,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  him  to  public  notice,  he  broke  through  the 
plan  of  the  review,  and  favoured  his  readers  with  the 
criticism  on  a  poem  of  which  the  young  gentleman  had 
only  written  the  passages  that  were  extracted.  Mr.  C. 
should  have  reflected  that  after  this  mode  of  display  had 
been  resorted  to,  Mr.  Townsend  would  never  be  able  to 
gratify  the  public  expectation.     If  be  produces  any  thing 
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excellent,  it  will  not  burst  upon  us  with  the  splendor  of 
unexpectedness,  and  if  his  future  writings  do  not  justify 
the  encomiums  of  his  patron,  his  disgrace  will  be  the 
more  signal,  and  unpitied.  Mr.  C.  too  was  deficient  in 
the  grand  requisite  of  intrepidity :  he  has  a  most  exqui- 
site sensibility  to  literary  attack,  and  was  afraid  of  ad- 
vancing unwelcome  truths,  or  singular  opinions.  The  co- 
herence, therefore,  and  consequently  the  spirit  of  many 
articles  was  destroyed  by  the  omission  of  several  connec- 
tive paragraphs.  A  review  is  perhaps  the  only  work  in 
which  genius  ajkme  is  not  the  principal  foundation  of  ex- 
cellence, and  as  obscure  men  of  genius  are  more  easy  to 
be  found  than  obscure  philosophers,  and  as,  generally 
speaking,  the  obscure  alone  wTould  affix  their  names  ton 
quarterly  criticism,  it  followed  that  Mr.  Cumberland's 
journal  was  more  remarkable  for  elegance  than  profundi- 
ty. The  young  men  connected  with  it  did  indeed  make 
the  most  of  their  subjects,  but  they  could  not  pretend  to 
undertake  the  review  of  an  essay  on  transcendentals,  or 
an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  arches.  The  disclosure  of 
the  names  did  not  even  produce  the  usual  effect  of  exciting 
established  characters  to  a  full  display  of  their  powers :  we 
believe  that  the  very  worst  articles  in  the  work  were 
written  by  Mess.  Pye  and  Cavallo.  But  had  every  arti- 
cle been  written  with  the  intelligence  of  an  angel,  the 
review  would  not  have  succeeded.  The  dignity  of  criti- 
cism is  essential  t?o  its  character,  and  that  dignity  can 
only  be  preserved  by  delivering  its  decisions  in  the  ma- 
gisterial form,  and  under  the  implied  authority  of  a  judi- 
cial body. 

Even  under  its  present  form  the  British  Review  is  re- 
spectable, but  with  certain  modifications  and  improve- 
ments there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  become  a  very  for- 
midable rival  to  both  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Edin- 
burgh. The  feature  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished is  animation,  but  accuracy  is  never  sacrificed  to 
effect,  and  its  discussions  are  more  practically  useful  than 
those  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  without  being  less  phi- 
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losophically  ingenious.  But  its  authors  do  not  suffici- 
ently indulge  in "  generalization  ;  they  dwell  too  long  on 
minor  points  of  dispute,  and  the  stream  of  their  argu- 
ment seldom  flows  along  in  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
current,  illumined  by  the  pervading  brilliance  of  truth, 
and  rapid  in  its  course,  though  confined  within  its  legi- 
timate boundaries.  The  practical  politician  will  attend 
to  their  observations  with  respect,  but  the  speculatist  will 
lament  that  while  there  is  so  much  that  instructs  the  judg- 
ment, there  is  so  little  that  absorbs  the  attention  or  ele- 
vates the  fancy, 

The  first  article,  of  which  the  subject  is  "Advice  to  a 
young  Reviewer,"  demands  considerable  praise,though  the 
style  and  language  of  the  critique  too  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Oxonian  Adviser.  The  ridicule  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  well  pointed,  but  how  far  the  attack 
was  prudent  time  only  can  determine. 

The  article  on  the  Bullion  Report  is  such  as  to  convince 
us  that  on  matters  of  political  ceconomy  they  are  more 
than  equal  to  their  northern  predecessors.  The  posi- 
tions that  "  the  value  of  gold  bullion  has  experienced  a 
temporary  but  considerable  rise  above  that  of  our  curren- 
cy, whether  com  or  paper ,"  and  that  "  this  difference  in 
value  has  not  been  caused  by  excess  of  paper  money  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Bank  restriction,  but  principally  by  an 
extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  occasioned  by  the 
demand  created  for  it  in  the  home  market,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  imposed  on  our  merchants  by  the  state  of 
exchange  and  of  commerce  with  the  continent,  of  export- 
ing gold  thither  to  the  utmost  extent  in  which  it  can  be 
procured,"  are  amy,  and  we  think  decisively  support- 
ed. Had  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee  been  above 
correction,  we  should  have  doubted  the  policy  of  its  pub- 
lication, but  after  the  numerous  errors  that  have  been  de- 
tected in  its  statements  of  those  facts,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  its  reasoning  is  founded,  we  suspect  that  neither 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  nor  the  sophistries  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  will  prolong  the  sensation  that  it  so 
unjustly  excited. 
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The  review  of  Perots  Voyage  to  Australasia,'  is  as  inter- 
esting as  such  a  subject  can  be  made.     The  article  on 
Bridge's  Trigonometry  has  no  merit  but  that  of  conveying 
a  clear  idea  of  the  book  reviewed,and  this  merit  is  not  a  very 
valuable  one  in  a  quarterly  journal.  The  review  of  Ame- 
rican politics  we  should  suppose  to  be  the  production   of 
Mr.  Walsh.     It  is  written  with  great  elegance  and  vigor, 
but  he  makes  too  formal  a  display  of  the  information  that 
he  possesses,  and  the  length  of  the  extracts  is  disproportion- 
ate to  their  interest — Art.  7,  on  Fiorin  Grass,  is  extreme- 
ly interesting  as  wellas  entertaining.     Art.  8,  is  a  review 
of  Anstey's  Pleader's  Guide,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
published  many  years  ago,  and  the  criticism  is  now  writ- 
ten for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  its  effects  !  It 
surely  cannot  have  happened  that  the  Messrs.  Longmans 
with  such  a  host  of  celebrated  writers  in  their  service, 
could  be  at  a  loss  for  an  article  better  calculated  for  a  first 
impression  than  this  production  of  Mr.  Stevens,  or  that 
Mr.  Stevens  himself  should  have  been  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing an  interesting  criticism  without  the  introduction 
of  his  early  reminiscences.    The  facts  that  he  has  recorded, 
and  the  sentiments  he  has  conveyed,  might  have  been 
more  appropriately  introduced  in  a  review  of  some  popu- 
lar law  book,  and  under  that  form  would  have  contribu- 
ted very  essentially  to  the  impression  of  the  first  number. 
Art.  9,  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  is  extremely  uninte- 
resting,    A  narration  of  new  discoveries  is  only  interest- 
ing in  detail.     Article  10,  Dr.  Bell's  Madras  school  con- 
tains nothing  that  can  be   effectually    opposed    to  the 
observations  of  the   Edinburgh  Review  on  the  salaries 
received  by  the  assistants  at  Madras,  and  the  system  of 
superintendence  there  adopted.     We  conceive  that  they 
alone  are  decisive  with  regard  to   the   invention.     The 
British  Reviewer  is  extremely  fortunate  however  in  his 
detection  of  Sydney  Smith's  mistakes  and  misrepresenta- 
tions.    He  ought  to   have  known  that  Squire  Vincent 
was  not  the  dean  of  Westminster.     Art.  11,  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  controversial 
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excellence.  We  venture  to  assert  that  a  dozen  years  of 
hard  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  will 
not  do  away  the  impression  it  must  produce.  Art.  12, 
Pholagarches*  Hints  on  Toleration.  This  article  is  dull 
and  uninstructive. 

The  great  defect  of  the  wrork  is  that  it  does  not  display 
variety  of  excellence.  The  only  articles  that  can  con- 
tribute materially  to  its  circulation  are  political.  The 
subjects  of  review  are  indeed  badly  selected.  There  is 
no  topic  on  wThich  a  writer  could  display  metaphysical 
acuteness,  scientific  profundity,  or  ingenuity  of  literary 
criticism.  Its  contributors  appear  from  the  present  spe- 
cimen to  be  deficient  in  those  requisites  which  are  dis- 
played in  this  month's  Edinburgh  Review  of  Southey's 
Curse  of  Kehama.  In  this  department  of  composition 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  procuring  an  article  which  shall 
unite  to  the  other  qualities  that  distinguish  the  literary 
criticisms  of  the  north,  beauty  of  style  and  dignity  of 
sentiment. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  proprietors  of  such  a  work 
that  its  politics  should  be  ministerial.  Mr.  Perceval  and  his 
colleagues  appear  to  have  a  sensitive  abhorrence  of  literary 
talent,  and  would  rather  prosecute  the  supporters  of  re- 
form, than  encourage  a  conscientious  advocate  to  attempt 
their  refutation;  nor  does  the  favour  of  the  public  repay  the 
coldness  of  the  ministry.  To  what  causes  they  may  be 
attributed  we  leave  it  to  those  who  fed  any  interest  in  the 
subject  to  enquire;  but  certainly  the  manner  of  the  mi- 
nisterial advocates  is  little  in  their  favor,  and  the  only  work 
which  they  have  at  length  condescended  to  patronise  is 
one  of  which  even  the  subordinate  retainers  of  office  have 
been  lonsc  ashamed. 


[     325     ] 

The  COMBUSTIBLE  KNIGHT,  and  the  PRINTER 
of  COMBUSTIBLES. 

Sir, 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  bankruptcies  that 
have  occurred  within  the  last  eight  months,  and  compare 
it  with  the  real  difficulties  to  which  the  nation  has  during 
that  period  been  subjected,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
proportion,  even  of  those  who  have  obtained  their  certifi- 
cates, did  not  appear  in  the  Gazette  because  it  was  neces- 
sary, but  because  it  was  convenient.  The  embarrassments 
that  actually  occasioned  the  failure  of  respectable  mer- 
chants, were  urged  as  pretexts  of  excuse  by  fraudulent 
traders  on  a  fictitious  capital,  and  by  dishonest  specula- 
tors, who  with  a  moderate  extent  of  real  property, 
launched  out  into  the  hazardous  employment  of  the  pro- 
perty of  their  creditors.  Every  circumstance,  therefore, 
connected  with  the  various  instances  of  bankruptcy, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  nothing  will  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  evil  but  the  vigilance  of  those  who  have 
no  design  to  profit  by  its  continuance ;  I  beg  leave,  there- 
fore, to  call  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  the  appointment  of  a  person  named 
Gillet  to  the  management  of  the  business  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Phillips. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  the  acting  assignee 
of  a  bankrupt  has  no  right  to  any  emolument  whatever. 
Mr.  Gillet,  I  understand,  is  to  have  a  salary  of  5001.  a  year 
until  the  settlement  of  the  bankrupt's  affairs.  Suppos- 
ing the  grant  of  any  salary  to  be  legal,  2001.  per  annum 
is  a  full  remuneration  for  the  devotion  of  his  time 
and  abilities  to  any  concern  in  which  they  can  be 
useful.  Even  the  sum  itself  would  be  no  conside- 
rable object,  were  Mr.  Gillet  a  proper  person  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  creditors'  affairs,  or  did  he  conduct  him- 
•  self  as  if  he  were  sensible  of  the  duties  of  his  situation  : 
but  it  is  surely  more  than  improper  that  a  man  who  has 
been  indebted  for  whatever  he  possesses  to  the  patronage 
vol.  i.  u  u 
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of  Sir  Richard,  and  who  has  so  lately  been  exposed  to 
such  extraordinary  suspicions,  whether  the  suspicions 
be  just  or  unjust,  should  be  selected  to  fill  a  situation 
ofmoie  than  usual  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  extra- 
ordinary temptation.  Far  be  it  from  me,  and  from 
your  readers,  to  suppose  that  exery  man  of  whom  a  bad 
action  is  asserted  must  necessarily  be  guilty.  But  when 
a  man  is  publicly  accused  of  a  fraudulent  action,  as  a 
subsequent  extract  will  prove  him  to  have  been,  and 
when  the  accusation  is  repeated  with  every  aggravation 
of  insult,  it  is  not  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  silence  of 
the  party  implicated  is  rather  the  silence  of  conscious 
guilt  than  of  virtuous  magnanimity.  Some  of  the  install? 
ations  that  have  been  spread  abroad  were  obscurely  ex- 
pressed, and  therefore  did  not  demand  a  formal  reply;  the 
assertion,  for  instance,  that  his  bills  for  work  done  were 
stolen  from  the  desk  of  Sir  Richard  on  the  morning  after 
t-ie  fire,  only  proves,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  that 
Mr.  Gillet  was  extremely  unfortunate.  It  may  be 
true,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  fire  in  Salisbury- 
square,  Sir  Richard  was  there  unusually  late.  Bkit  obser- 
vations of  this  kind  are  of  trifling  import  when  compared 
with  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  Times  news- 
paper of  September  21, 1810,  to  the  following  purport: 

FIRE  IN  SALISBURY  SQUARE. 

Whereas  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  lire  in  Salisbury 
Square  was  wilfully  committed  by  some  interested  person  or  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  fire  oflices,  and  which  occasioned 
Mr.  Stockdale  a  loss  of  about  S0O0/.,  &c.  &c. 

(Dated  Piccadilly.  September  20th,  IS  10.) 

Now  the  comments  that  have  been  made  and  will  conti- 
nue to  be  made,  by  the  public  on  this  most  extraordinary 
advertisement  are  these;  that"  the  persons  principally  in- 
terested in  defrauding  the  fire  offices,"  must  be  the  persons 
whose  property  is  insured,  that  the  owner  of  the  print- 
ing office  must  be  o?ie  of  the  insurers,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty,  and  would  have  been  the  natural  procedure  of  every 
one  of  them,  if  innocent,,  to  have  instituted  a  prosecution 
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against  the  author  of  so  serious  a  charge.  While  the  adver- 
tisement therefore  remains  uncontradicted  and  unnoti- 
ced, Mr.  Gillet  is  an  improper  person  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  ;  he  is  at  least  obnoxious  to 
suspicion,  and  a  man  who  is  obnoxious  to  suspicion 
should  not  be  the  assignee  of  a  bankrupt. 

At  any  rate,  the  man  who  can  suffer  such  an  aspersion 
to  be  thus  publicly  cast  upon  his  character,  in  a  public 
paper,  would  act  more  wisely  in  trying  to  conciliate  the 
creditors  by  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour  than  in  aggra- 
vating the  animosity  of  his  enemies  by  insolence  and 
brutality.  He  may  perhaps  be  wise  enough  to  take  the 
present  admonition  in  good  part,  if  not,  let  him  tremble 
when  I  subscribe  myself, 

A  Creditor  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 


THE  REVIEWER.     No.  I. 

Poems,  by  Miss  Holford,  Author  of  Wallace^  or  the  Fight 
of  Falkirk. 

When  the  circumstances  that  attend  the  first  appear- 
ance of  an  author  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  are 
such  as  produce  an  unfavourable  impression,  to  oblite- 
rate them  is  a  task  which  can  only  be  performed  through 
the  agency  of  time.  Superemiuent  abilities  frequently 
remain  in  obscurity,  not  because  there  are  not  various 
opportunities  for  displaying  them,  but  because  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  was  injudiciously  em- 
ployed. The  debut  of  Miss  Holford  was  particularly 
unfortunate.  She  had  long  been  admired  by  her  friends 
for  the  fertility  of  her  genius,  and  her  poetical  effusions 
had  received  the  private  approbation  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed literary  characters;  yet  the  production  that  was  in- 
tended to  extend  her  reputation  beyond  the  vicinity  of 
Bath,  was  a  romantic  tale,  of  which  the  incidents  occurred 
in  places  that  she  had  never  seen,  and  the  agents  be- 
longed to  a  nation  'with  whose  language  she  was  unac- 
quainted, and  whose  manners  she  had  never  possessed  any 
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opportunity  of  observing.  The  style  of  diction  and  sen- 
timent was  a  servile  imitation  of  Marmion ;  and  instead 
of  adopting  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  that  celebrated 
poem,  she  seems  to  have  studied  its  faults  with  the  most 
humble  assiduity,  and  to  have  taken  an  unenviable  delight 
in  presenting  an  aggravated  picture  of  its  deformities. 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  the  Fight  of  Falkirk  is  a 
production  of  genius,  and  if  any  proof  were  wanting  that 
Miss  Holford's  powers,  when  properly  cultivated,  are 
equal  to  the  highest  efforts  of  poetical  ability,  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  Moon,  while  the  English  and  Scottish 
armies  are  asleep  on  the  field  of  battle,  would  fully  jus- 
tify the  expectations  of  her  friends. 

*(  Why,  thou  fair  orb,  dost  thou  smile  so  bright 

As  thou  rollest  on  thy  way  ? 
Canst  thou  not  hide  thy  silver  light 
That  the  heavens  all  dark  with  the  clouds  of  night 

Might  frown  on  your  fierce  array  ? 
-■  But  why  should'at  thou  hide  thy  shining  brow,  „T 

Hr,     Thou  who  walk'st  through  the  midnight  sky  ? 
<  Tho'  the  Demon  who  gives  the  word  for  woe, 
BUI  the  tear  descend  and  the  iife-Mood  flow, 

Thy  place  shall  be  still  or.  high  ! 
Thou  Iook'st  on  man,  thou  see'st  him  bless'd 

In  the  light  of  his  little  day  ; 
Thou  Iook'st  anon,  he  is  gone  to  rest, 
The  cold  worm  creeps  in  his  lordly  breast, 

He  sleeps  in  the  grave's  decay  I 
Thou  saw'st  his  rise,  thou  shalt  see  him  fall, 
Thou  shalt  stay  till  the  grave  has  covered  all, 

Till  death  has  crush'd  them  one  by  oue, 
Each  frail  yet  proud  ephemeron  ! 

Tomorrow  thy  cold  and  tranquil  eye 
Shall  gaze  again  on  the  midnight  sky, 
With  unquench'd  light,  with  ray  serene, 

Thou  shalt  gaze  on  the  scene  where  death  has  beena 
Thou  shalt  gild  his  features  pale  and  wan; 
Thou  shalt  gaze  on  the  form  of  raurder'd  man ; 

On  his  broken  armours  scatter'd  round, 
On  the  sever'd  limb  and  the  yawning  wound  ; 

But  thou,  amid;t  the  wrecks  of  time, 

Uvf r  owning  passest  on,  and  keep  st  thy  path  sublime  .'" 
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The  volume  before  us  exhibits  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
the  art  of  book-making.  The  average  of  lines  in  a  page 
is  twelve,  and  the  number  of  pages  one  hundred  antl  six- 
teen. We  leave  our  readers  to  discover  the  price.  It  is 
less  provoking,  however,  to  expend  two  guineas  in  the 
purchase  of  poems  like  those  of  Miss  Holford,  than  to 
pay  five  shillings  for  the  cant  of  Pratt,  and  the  insipidity 
of  Hayley.  The  chief  objection  that  we  have  to  the  pub- 
lication of  time  poetical  effusions,  is  the  conviction  that 
she  could  have  favoured  us  with  something  better.  She 
does  not  appear  to  have  written  a  single  stanza  in  the 
collection  with  a  view  to  reward  the  favourable  opinion 
of  the  readers  of  Wallace,  but  to  have  rummaged  her 
port-folio  for  every  scrap  of  poetry  that  she  could  finds 
and  to  have  sent  them  to  her  printer,  with  an  injunction 
that  he  should  make  the  best  of  them.  This  is  a  very 
convenient  way  of  writing  books,  but  let  not  Miss  Hol- 
ford imagine  that  its  repetition  W' ill  succeed:  the  honest 
part  of  mankind  dislike  even  the  appearance  of  deceit, 
the  fastidious  are  easily  provoked  to  the  expression  of 
their  opinions,  and  the  careful  and  the  selfish  will  demand- 
in  return  for  a  price  so  exorbitant  the  bestwrares  that  the 
manufacturer  can  produce-  With  an  author  liberality  is 
always  the  best  economy ;  he  may  be  sure  that  whatever 
exertion  he  may  now  employ  to  gratify  the  world  of  rea- 
ders will  be  amply  repaid  when  he  again  appears  to  so- 
licit their  patronage ;  and  wre  are  convinced  that  ten  times 
the  labour  which  would  have  been  required  to  make  this 
collection  of  poems  worthy  of  their  writer,  will  be  de- 
manded hereafter  to  obviate  those  feelings  of  distrust  in 
her  pow7ers  that  they  must  naturally  excite. 

It  is  with  pleasure  indeed  that  we  admit,  as  some  apo- 
logy for  the  preceding  observations,  that  Miss  Holford 
appears  on  the  present  occasion  less  attractive  only  when 
compared  with  her  former  self.  Had  she  been  unknown 
to  the  world  as  the  authoress  of  Wallace,  we  should 
have  hailed  her  present  appearance  with  the  most  unli- 
mited approbation.      She  displays   great  elegance  and 
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energy  of  thought,  a  powerful  command  of  language,  and 
more  than  usual  skill  in  the  art  of  versification.  The 
great  defect  of  almost  every  piece  in  the  volume,  is  that 
they  have  no  object  or  direction,  there  is  no  possible  rea- 
son why  they  might  not  be  prolonged  to  any  possible 
number  of  stanzas;  they  contain   within  i  res  no 

limits  of  extension,  they  illustrate  no  moral,  nor  are 
pervaded  by  one  leading  sentiment,  with  the  full  deve- 
lopement  of  which  they  might  necessarily  terminate. 
>%e  seems  to  have  chosen  a  subject,  and  then  to  have 
sported  in  all  the  extravagance  of  fancy  in  its  dilation, 
till  her  stock  of  rhymes  and  epithets  was  exhausted. 
The  poems  of  Gray  might  have  afforded  her  some  beauti- 
ful examples  of  natural  and  gradual  climax.  She  is  too 
fond  of  interjections,  particularly  of  oh  !  and  has  bor- 
rowed from  some  of  our  would-be  bards  such  epithets  as 
soul- fraught?  &c;  The  rhymes  sorrow  and  morrow  oc- 
cur so  frequently  as  to  remind  us  in  every  page  of  Mr. 
Cobb's  epistolary  contrivances  in  Sudden  Arrivals.  She 
is  too  much  addicted  to  asking  questions,  and  friendship 
is  too  often  the  subject  of  her  song. ' 

The  following  is  an  example  of  delectable  affectation  : 

"  For  I  bear  not  a  heart  all  relentless  and  stern, 

Without  once  looking  back  which  can  sever,   (Quere) 

And  which  scorns  that  the  high-seated  spirit  should  yeara 
Overjoys  which  are  parting  for  ever." 

But  who  can  remember  these  trivial  deformities  while 
they  read  the  subjoined  passages  from  the  Dedication? 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

"  My  Mother,  thou  hast  not  forgot  the  hour, 
Tho'  time  since  then  is  far  upon  his  way, 

"When  youth  and  beauty  crownd  thy  bridal  bower, 
And  on  thy  lap  thy  first-born  infant  lav, 
Catching  the  parting  breath  of  ling'ring  May, 

Which  as  it  whisper'd  o'er  thy  green  alcove, 
Gave  life  and  freshness  to  the  few  id  day, 

O'er  thee  the  woodbine's  flexile  tendrils  wove, 

{Lnd  wafted  ou  thine  ear  the  woodland  song  of  love, 
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Nor  did  the  sportive  Zephyr  as  it  flew 

Thro?  vales  where  Flora's  modest  train  repose, 

Or  the  bright  meadow  spangled  o'er  with  dew, 
From  morn's  first  blush  to  even's  fragrant  close, 
Fan  with  his  wing,  than  thee,  a  fairer  rose  ! 

Such  wert  thou,  when  the  Datal  genius  stood 

Beside  thy  couch,  ana  wav'd  his  hand,  and  smil'd: 

His  bright  eye  shed  of  light  a  glittering  flood  ; 
Half  did'st  thou  fear  that  aspect  strange  and  wild, 
As  with  immortal  hand,  he  touched  the  unconscious  child  t 

"  Fear  not,"  he  cried,  "  my  office  is  to  bless  ! 
Which  of  the  toys  that  mortals  blessings  name 

Shall  deck  thy  babe,  he  thou  the  arbitress  : 
The-gift  be  thine  of  beauty,  wealth,  or  fame  ; 
Mine  be  the  task  to  grant,  and  thine  to  claim  !" 

Just  then  a  cbrystal  mirror  on  thine  eye 
Reflects  a  pallid  cheek,  a  languid  frame  : 
-  "  See!  beauty  flies  the  transient  agony  ! 

I  ask  not  for  my  babe  what  blooms  so  soon  to  die!'* 

**  And  genius  !  well  I  know  that  gold  in  vain 

Swells  the  clos'd  coffer  and  encrusts  the  heart  5 
But  the  sad  vigil  kept  thro'  nights  of  pain, 

Griefs  throbbing  ulcer,  envy's  rankling  smart, 

To  lull,  and  to  appease,  has  wealth  the  art  ? 
No  1  I  would  lead  my  child,  when  lurking  care 

Ne'er  whets  the  sting,  or  brandishes  the  dart  y 
Would  lead  if  to  yon  fairy  region,  where 
No  cloud  obscures  the  sky,  no  vapour  loads  the  air  ' 

<<  When  on  the  vivid  flower  no  canker  preys, 

That  decks  the  bank  of  dancing  Hyppocrene  ? 
When  Fancy's  rule,  the  laughing  realm  obeys, 

Obedience  mild,  a  willing  meed  I  ween  ; 

For  who  would  rebel  prove  to  such  a  queen  ? 
Be  this  the  boon  !"  The  natal  genius  smil'd, 

Auspicious  thus  the  guardian's  brow  serene, 
4<  Go  range,"  he  cried,  "  the  visionary  wild, 
Where  fickie  fancy  reigns,  a  wayward  wandering  child  I" 

Since  then,  thro'  every  mountain,  dell,  or  grove, 

Wherever  fountain  gushed  or  murmur'd  rill, 
Fancy  beheld  her  fondest  votary  rove 

Eer  grassy  glens*  and  climb  each  mist  crown'd  hiljf 

And  thus  the  tranced  pilgrim  wanden  still :- 
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.And  who  would  rudely  break  {he  enthusiast's  dream, 

Or  vex  -with  worldly  cares  that  bosom's  thrill, 
As  bending  pensive  o'er  some  wizard  stream, 
It  ponders  silently,  the  sweet  yet  lofty  theme  ■  ? 

Mother  !  how  oft  the  lucre-loving  sire 

Commits  his  offspring  to  ungenial  skies, 

Seudshhn  to  burn  beneath  the  tropic  fire, 
And  waste  fir  .off  his  native  energies, 

To  glad  with  foreign  gold  a  parent's  eyes  f 
And  has  thy  child,  a  thriftless  wand'rer,  stray 'd, 

Bringing  for  thee  no  tributary  prize  ? 
Lo  !  at  thy  feet,  a  varied  garland  laid, 
Of  blossoms  pluck'dfor  thee  from  fancy's  flowery  giade." 

Such  verses  as  these  are  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  To  compare  them  with  any  stanzas  in  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  a  poem  which  the  combined  puffing 
of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews  could  not  force 
into  public  favour  is  worse  than  affectation.  Should 
Miss  Ho  1  ford  write  often  thus,  it  would  be  vain  to  blame 
and  useless  to  praise  her. 

The  poem  on  the  Young  Roscius  affords  additional  tes- 
timony to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  regarded  at 
bis  first  appearance,  by  those  best  calculated  to  estimate 
bis  merits.  He  was  at  that  time  a  wonderful  boy,  but 
the  evidences  that  he  has  displayed  at  a  more  mature 
age"  of  utter  incapacity,  has  much  embarrassed  that  class 
of  critical  philosophers  who  believe  that  great  talents  are 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  an  actor.  At  Cambridge  he 
was  a. proverb  of  stupidity.  Eor  our  own  parts  we  sus- 
pect some  deception  vfith  regard  to  his  age  :  in  180 j,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  his  parents  he  was  only  thir- 
teen, and  in  the  year  1811,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  from 
his  appearance  that  he  has  not  seen  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  He  has  suffered  the  most  severely  from  his  father's 
unlucky  propensity  to  ostentation  ;  but  he  is  himself  a 
very  modest  inoffensive  young  man. 

Idle  subjoined  stanzas  will  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  smooth  and  melodious  cadence  of  Miss  Holford's 
lighter  versification. 

4 
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Oh  !  Deva  as  thy  chrystal  wave, 
By  yonder  primrose  hank  is  gliding  ; 

Softly  its  verdant  surface  lave, 
Nor  mock  the  boisterous  torrent's  chiding. 

And  as  with  soothing,  murmuring  swell, 
Thy  whispering  wave  is  lightly  flowing, 

List  lingering  to  the  tuneful  shell 
Its  sweet  responsive  meed  bestowing. 

No  green-haired  Naiad  wakes  the  strain 
Which  in  thy  glittering  breast  reposes, 

Or  floating  o'er  the  enamell'd  glain 
Its  warbled  cadence  gently  closes. 

Then  as  thy  smooth  waves  glide  along, 
And  in  the  silvery  moon-beam  glisten, 

Mnrmur  the  tributary  song, 
And  woo  some  partial  ear  to  listen. 

And  whisper  ,Deva,  as  you  stray, 
How  flattery's  strain  the  Muse  despises, 

Limpid  like  thee  the  votive  lay, 
Fresh  from  the  heart's  pure  fountain  rises. 

If  Miss  Holford  can  be  persuaded  that  the  peculiarities 
of  a  great  poet  are  not  the  constituents  of  his  excellence  ; 
that  it  is  possible  to  employ  the  irregular  stanza  of  Mr. 
Scott  without  copying  his  deformities,  that  though 
Pope  and  Dryden  did  not  write  in  verses  of  eight  feet, 
they  are  still  the  models  of  English  purity ;  that  com- 
pound words  are  not  always  more  expressive  than  simple 
ones,  nor  always  indicative  of  poetical  energy,  and,  above 
all,  that  some  degree  of  labour  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  just  display  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  she  may  yet 
obtain  the  object  of  her  ambition,  and  entwine  the  laurels 
of  fame  with  the  rose  of  friendship. 


VOL.    I.  XX 
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POLITICAL  CONSISTENCY  EXPLAINED  AND 
EXEMPLIFIED. 


We  deny  that  this  scramble  (for  place  and  emolument) 
arises  either  from  there  being  placemen  and  pensioners 
in  parliament, — or  from  the  interference  of  peers  in  elec- 
tions,— or  from  the  venality  of  certain  boroughs  ;  and  so 
far  from  being  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  of  these  parts 
of  our  system,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.Cobbett, 
would  cure  this  or  any  other  evil,  we  are  persuaded  that 
such  a  measure  would  have  a  contrary  effect.  Placemen , 
we  think,  are  better  in  parliament  than  any  where  else,— 
the  influence  of  great  families  in  the  election  of  members 
is  rather  beneficial  than  pernicious ;  and  the  sale  of  bo- 
roughs, though  dishonourable  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  it,  is  in  no  danger  of  going  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put 
the  constitution  in  any  hazard. 

Ed.  Rev,  No,  20.  July,  1807,  page  407. 

We  condemn  the  abuses  whch  throw  the  nomination 
of  seats  into  the  hands  of  borough  patrons,  and  we  think 
that  the  most  important  and  beneficial  of  all  reforms 
would  be  that  which  should  prevent  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  great  practical  evils  that  are  suffered  to  re* 
suit  from  the  influence  of  property  in  the  elections  of  this 
country  are,lst,  that  the  representation  of  certain  boroughs 
is  entirely,  necessarily,  and  perpetually  at  the  disposal  of 
certain  families,  so  as  to  be  familiarly  considered  as  their 
rightful  property :  and  2dly,  that  certain  other  boroughs 
are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a  price  in  ready  mo- 
ney, either  through  the  intervention  of  the  treasury,  or 
directly  to  the  candidate.  That  both  these  are  evils  and 
deformities  in  our  system  of  representation  we  readily 
admit,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent,  or  produ- 
ced by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes.    The  great  evil 
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however  is  in  the  other  description  of  borough's,  those  that 
are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  &c. 

Ed.  Rev.  Feb.  1811.  page  261-2, 

IL 

We  would  merely  ask  whether  it  can  be  denied,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  our  parliament,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  does 
actually  possess  the  requisites  that  we  have  just  specified, 
and  does  actually  perform  the  functions  on  which  its  sub- 
stantial value  depends.  In  spite  of  placemen  and  pensio- 
ners, and  purchasers  of  boroughs,  and  nominees  of  lords, 
the  House  of  Commons  unquestionably  contains  a  suffi- 
cient number  and  variety  of  persons  to  represent  all  the 
different  opinions,  and  maintain  all  the  different  views  of 
policy  which  exist  in  the  country  at  large.  "While  this  is 
the  case,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  our  liberties. 

Ed.  Rev.  No.  20. 

The  only  losers  (by  the  sale  of  venal  boroughs,  &c.) 
being  the  honest  electors,  who  are  virtually  deprived  of 
their  franchises,  and  the  country,  and  the  constitution, 
which  suffer  to  an  alarming  and  incalculable  extent,  by 
the  general  debasement  of  political  principle,  and  the 
enormous  addition  that  is  thus  made  to  the  enormous  in- 
fluence of  the  crown. 

Ed,   Rev.  No.  34. 

III. 

Whenever  an  indncementwras  held  out,  therefore,  for 
them  to  extend  that  influence,  and  for  the  country  at 
large  to  connive  at  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
silently  exerted  to  the  effect  of  placing  in  that  house  a 
multitude  of  members  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
public  functionaries  for  the  time,  and  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  most  of  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  the  present  state  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion now  exists  in  a  great  degree  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   The  advantages  of  this  arrangement   are,  as  we 
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have  already  intimated,  &c.  &c.  All  that  was  essen- 
tially valuable  in  the  constitution  has  been  secured,  by 
a  silent  but  very  important  change  in  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration. This  change  we  take  to  be  that  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  of  the  old  aristocracy  is  now  exerted  in 
that  house,  by  means  of  members  sent  there  to  support 
that  influence.  The  reader  will  (now)  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  grounds  of  our  objection  to  Mr.  Cobbett's 
fundamental  measures  of  reform,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  remove  all  placemen, 
or  other  dependents  of  the  executive  from  parliament, 
&c.  We  should  consider  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
reform  as  Mr.  Cobbett  contends  for  as  the  signal  for  its 
(government's)  instant  destruction.  If  all  seats  in  par- 
liament could  be  honestly  and  openly  sold  for  ready 
money, we  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  great  majority  would 
be  purchased  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  Treasury 
or  the  House  of  Lords,  these  advantages  of  reform,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  be  extremely  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  those  which  we  at  present  enjoy,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of  any  great 
discontent  or  hazard  to  the  general  system. 

Ed.  Rev.  No.  20. 
We  have  ridiculed,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  first  and 
most  important  steps  which  we  think  should  be  taken 
to  remove  apart  of  the  pressure  of  this  influence  from  the 
legislative  assembly,  by  a  resolute  and  peremptory  ex- 
clusion of  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  placemen  and 
minor  officers  of  the  government,  who  are  now  allowed 
to  sit  in  that  body.  We  now'close  these  loose  and  gene- 
ral observations,  in  which  it  has  been  our  object  rather 
to  obviate  the  general  prejudices  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  practical  reform,  than  to  unfold  the  details  of  any 
scheme  which  may  be  proposed  for  its  accomplishment ; 
rather  to  combat  the  spirit  by  which  the  most  com- 
mon objections  to  that  great  measure  are  suggested,  than 
to  dissect  and  refute  the  objections  themselves  in  a  regular 
and  systematical  argument.     We  willingly   renew  our 
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pledge  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  interesting  topic,  and  ne- 
ver to  remit  our  endeavours  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  subject  in  which  they  are  more  interested  than 
in  amj  other,  and  on  which,  if  they  think  at  all,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  that  they  should  either  think  wrong,  or  fail  to 
realize  what  they  have  deliberately  approved.     No.  34. 


Application  of  the    above,    or   the  argumentum 
ad  hominem. 

Within  the  last  six  months  he  has  uudergone  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  portentous  transformation.  Instead  of  the 
champion  of  the  establishment,   of  loyaity,   and  eternal 
war  with  all  revolutionary  agency,  he  has  become  the 
patron  of  reform  and  reformers,  talks  hopefully  of  revolu- 
tion, scofFmgly  of  parliament,  and  cavalierly  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  declaims  on  the  state  of  the  representation, 
and  on  the  iniquities  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  in  the 
very  phrases  which  have  been  for  some  time  laid  aside  by 
those  whom  he  used  to  call  levellers  and  jacobins.   There 
are  few  perhaps  who  have  received  any  impression  from 
his  writings,  whose  faith  in  his  reasonings  would  not  be 
diminished  by  a  conviction  of  the  inconsistency,  or  versa- 
tility of  his  successive  opinions,  or  a  suspicion  of  the  share 
that  passion  or  party  may  have  had  in  their  formation. 
It  is  therefore  not  from  any  paltry  or  vindictive  motive, 
that  we  exhibit  some  instances  of  what  has  certainly  ap- 
peared to  us  the  most  glaring  and  outrageous  contradic- 
tion.    Now,  what  is  it  that  we  infer  from  this  strange 
alternation  of  praise  and  blame  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  ?    Why  that  nobody  should  care  much  for  either ',  that 
they  are  bestowed  from  passion  or  party  prejudice,  and 
not  from  any  sound  principles  of  judgment,  and  that  if 
must  be  the  most  foolish  of  all  things  to  take  our  impressions 
of  the  merit  of  any  individual  from  a  man  whose  own  opinioirs 
have  not  only  varied  but  been  abiolutely  reversed  within  these 
four  years. 

Edinburgh  Review  ofCobbetfs  Political  Register,  July  1307. 
Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou 
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We  are  among  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Edm= 
burgh  Review,  but  we  cannot  observe  these  examples 
of  glaring  inconsistency,  without  feeling  how  little  editors 
of  periodical  publications  in  general  are  influenced  by  any 
other  motive  than  the  desire  of  extensive  circulation.  We 
think  that  it  will  be  difficult  tcr  name  a  political  writer 
of  the  present  day  who  has  not  changed  his  opinions  with 
the  change  of  his  pecuniary  prospects.  No  man  will  be- 
lieve that  if  the  cause  of  reform  had  been  unpopular*  it 
would  have  found  an  advocate  in  the  same  writer,  who 
opposed  it  in  1809,  because  at  that  time  the  reading 
wTorld  entertained  a  general  prejudice  against  the  inde- 
pendent party.  The  reviewers  were  first  Grenvillites, 
have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  employment  of 
Lord  Holland,  and  are  now  "  degenerating"  very  fast  in- 
to downright  Burdettites.  Some  of  the  principal  contri- 
butors have  risen  above  the  necessity  of  paying  for  a  din- 
ner in  the  coin  of  favourable  criticism,  and  the  whole  bo- 
dy may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  another  year  to  rail 
against  Charles  Fox,  and  designate  his  nephew  by  epi- 
thets similar  to  those  which  they  now  apply  to  Lord 
Sidmouth.  From  lukewarm  admirers  of  that  nobleman 
they  have  all  at  once  become  his  most  decided  enemies, 
and  commence  their  review  of  Philagarch.es  in  their  last 
number,  by  a  pretty  specimen  of  clerical  urbanity.  Why 
(say  they)  will  Lord  Sidmouth  meddle  with  the  toleration 
act,  when  there  are  so  many  other  subjects  in  which  his 
abilities  might  be  so  eminently  useful;  when  enclosure 
bills  are  drawn  up  with  such  scandalous  negligence,  turn- 
pike roads  so  shamefully  neglected,  and  public  convey- 
ances illegitimately  loaded  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  de- 
fianceofthe  wisestlegislative  provision ?  And  this"  asinine 
attempt**  at  wit  is  levelled  against  a  nobleman,  who  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  possessed  for  a  long  time  the  situation  of 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  respect  of  all 
parties,  and  who  has  been  repeatedly  described,  before  his 
influence  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  certain  parties,  and 
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he  was  elevated  by  his  rank  into  a  conspicuous  object  for 
the  mark  of  envy,  as  a  man  of  the  most  upright  principles, 
of  clear  perception,  sound  judgment,  extensive  knowledge, 
and  temperate  eloquence  1  It  is  not  by  attacks,  so  evidently 
the  production  of  spleen  and  disappointment,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  will  advance  the  great  cause  in  which 
it  is  engaged,  or  preserve  its  reputation  for  effectual  sztixQ. 


LADY- 


We  wish  not  to  intrude  into  the  privacies  of  fashion- 
able life,  except  where  delicacy  would  be  injustice  to  the 
community  ;  nor  is  the  character  of  her  ladyship  distin- 
guished by  features  so  peculiar  as  to  render  her  portrait 
peculiarly  interesting.  But  circumstances  that  have  lately 
occurred  give  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  reports 
that  have  so  long  been  dormant,  respecting  the  means  to 
which  she  had  recourse,  in  order  to  destroy  the  conjugal 
happiness  of  an  exalted  patronage.  It  is  fit  that  if  her 
ladyship  be  innocent,  some  of  her  literary  friends  should 
challenge  investigation ;  the  happiness  of  the  country 
may  depend  on  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  and  no  mo- 
tives of  personal  delicacy  should  prevent  the  agitation  of 
the  subject :  if  something  be  due  to  her  ladyship's  feelings, 
there  is  still  a  greater  debt  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  injured  parties. 

It  is  asserted  that  her  ladyship  was  intimately  connect- 
ed with  a  female,  whom  political  restraints  debarred 
from  nuptial  alliance  with  her  protector  ;  that  when  his 
destined  spouse  arrived  in  the  metropolis  she  found  means 
to  be  employed  near  her  person,  that  she  anxiously  wish- 
ed either  that  the  marriage  might  be  prevented,  or  that 
the  husband's  attachment  to  his  wife  might  be  of  no  lon- 
ger continuance  than  suited  the  views  of  his  late  mistress  ; 
and  that  she  exerted  herself,  therefore,  before  the  marri- 
age to  prevent  its  being  solemnized,  and  after  it  to  promote 
a  separation.  It  is,  we  believe,  on  record,  that  by  various 
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artifices  she  endeavoured  to  render  the  bride  unlovely  in 
the  eyes  of  her  betrothed  husband,  that  she  was  in  col- 
lusion with  her  tradesmen  and  attendants,  and  that 
she  administered  on  the  day  of  marriage  stimulating  phil- 
tres to  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  malice.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these 
machinations  alone,  that  the  separation  took  place  ;  and 
that  the  person  chiefly  interested  is  still  ignorant  of  the 
abominable  stratagems  by  which  he  was  estranged  from 
the  object  of  his  wedded  love. 

Since  that  period  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that,  influ- 
enced by  the  same  motives,  she  entered  into  a  collusion 
with  another  lady  of  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a 
re-union  impossible  ;  that  previous  to  entering  on  any 
plan  of  accusation,  the  disposition  of  the  husband  was  to 
be  ascertained,  that  this  was  found  to  be  favorable  to  his 
unhappy  wife,  that  a  plausible  charge  therefore  was  in- 
vented by  ingenuity  of  the  lady  already  mentioned,  that 
three  months  were  spent  in  procuring  and  arranging  evi- 
dence, that  two  witnesses  were  suborned,  and  that  after 
all  these  preparations  were  completed,  a  formal  accusa- 
tion was  made  in  a  quarter  principally  interested.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  accusation,  after  long  and  rigorous  in- 
vestigation, was  declared  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the 
husband  acknowledged  his  conviction  of  her  innocence, 
but  that  the  feelings  which  an  exemplary  conduct  of 
many  years  on  the  part  of  his  lady  had  in  some  degree 
obliterated,  were  revived  by  the  occurrence  of  this  en- 
quiry, and  that  if  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lady 

could  be  properly  described  to  him,  it  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  repudiation  of  his  mistress  and  the  return 
of  domestic  felicity. 

The  subject  is  abstractedly  of  national  importance,  and 
no  man  who  possesses  the  feelings  of  a  human  being  will 
deny  the  paramount  claims  of  the  injured  lady  on  sub- 
stantial reparation.  She  has  been  for  many  years  a  wi- 
dowed wife,  consigned  to  undeserved  misery,  and  to 
all  the  bitterness  of  silent  grief.    We  hope  that  the  sub- 
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ject  will  meet  with  immediate  investigation  in  a  proper 
quarter,  and  that  the  ungrateful  nature  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken  in  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  the  public, 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  wish  we  so 
dently  entertain. 

We  have  neither  time,  nor  inclination  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  marriage  act — the  happiness  of  the  first 
family  of  the  kingdom  may  be  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  po- 
litical expedience.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  persoQ- 
age  alluded  to  cannot  feel  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  that 
happiness  which  he  enjoysin  the  possession  of  a  more  for- 
tunate mistress  something  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
English  people,  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  station  ;  and  we 
hope  that  whenever  he  shall  be  called  to  a  situation  which 
shall  release  him  from  many  of  the  shackles  that  at  pre- 
sent restrain  nis  conduct,and  fetter  his  resolutions,  he  will 
show  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  the  feeling  of  a  husband. 
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Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  maestri; 
Quo  me  cunque  rapii  tempestas  deferor  hosft\ 


To  praise  is  much  more  grateful,  and  on  some  occasions  not  lew 
consistent  with  our  duty  as  censors,  than  to  condemn.  There  can  be 
no  severer  satire  on  stupidity  than  the  commendation  of  dramatic 
or  literary  excellence  ;  and  we  are  always  happy  when  an  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  us  of  demonstrating1  that  a  love  of  punning  will  not 
seduce  us  to  injustice,  and  that  we  would  rather  disclaim  the  honors 
that  are  due  to  wit,  than  relinquish  our  pretensions  to  critical  inte- 
grity. We  are  afraid  however  that  no  drama  will  be  speedily  pro-, 
duced  of  which  the  faults  shall  not  be  almost  equiponderant  with  the 
beauties,  and  before  we  enumerate  the  excellencies  of  Miss  Cham- 
bers's new  comedy  of  "  Ourselves,"  it  will  be  necessary  io  hint  at  its 
demerits. 

The  plot  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  improbable. 
Scarcely  any  one  of  the  incidents  could  occur  in  the  common  pro- 
gress of  human  life,  and  their  concatenation  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  plot,  is  barely  within  the  verge  of  possibility.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  invent  incident  after  incident,  so  as  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  the  spectator,  and  continually  enliven  his  curiosity,  but 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  after  the  scene 
has  passed  fee  sh;;il  not  lock  back  with  contemptuous  incredulity; 
while  it  is  yet  in  its  progress  he  should  not  be  disturbed  by  a  mental 
contention  between  surprize  and  dissatisfaction.  The  last  volume  of 
Tom  Jones,  compared  with  the  first  of  Count  Fathom,  would  afford 
a  clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  a  plot  constructed  and  deve- 
loped as  it  ought  to  be,  and  a  series  of  detached  incidents,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other,  and  improbable  in  themselves, 
scarcely  within  the  range  of  possibility  when  detached,  -and  when 
arranged  in  one  uniform  chain  of  complication,  indicative  only  of 
the  author's  extravagance  of  fancy.  It  is  a  sufficient  trespass  on  a 
spectator's  good  nature,  that  a  dramatist  should  require  him  to  be- 
lieve that  three  different  parties  meet  together  three  other  persons, 
and  those  the  very  persons  they  wish  to  see,  at  the  same  place  and  at 
the  same  instant  of  time  :  yet  incidents  of  this  kind  occur  more  than 
once  in  Ourselves.  If  such  licences  be  admitted,  the  ciLastrophe  of  a 
tragedy  may  be  majde  to  depend  on  the  destruction  of  a  palace  by 
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lightning.  There  is  no  limit,  as  ai  Irish  logician  would  say,  to  unli- 
mited invention. 

The  character  of  O'Shanauhan  is  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  common-place  Irishmen  on  the  stage.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  written  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Johnstone.  The 
faults  of  accommodating  the  parts  to  the  performers  is  becoming 
every  day  more  prevalent,  and  is  destructive  of  all  dramatic  spirit 
and  originality.  Darlington  is  a  coxcomb  without  character.  The 
attempt  at  wit  in  the  night  scene  between  Fitz  Aubin  and  Darlington 
is  miserable,  and  the  bulls  are  in  general  either  hackneyed  or  desti- 
tute of  humour. 

Of  this  however  let  the  reader  judge  tor  himself. 

Mr.  2>„  Are  you  looking  at  Venus^  Sir  ? 

Pitx.  No,  Sir  ;  (eying  him  with  contempt),  nor  at  Mars. 

Mrc  I) .  Pray,  Sir,  is  there  not  a  constellation  in  the  heavens, 
which  astronomers  call  the  Grab,  Sir  ? 

Fitz.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  D.  I  see  it  now,  Sir  ;  a  group  of  dim,  insignificant,  twinkling? 
would-if-they-could-be  stars,  affecting  a  sort  of  brightness. 

Fitz.  No,  Sir,  that  is  not  the  Crab, 

Mr.  D.  The  Great  Bear,  Sir  ? 

Fitz.  No,  Sir;  that  constellation  you  point  at  is  called  the  Lyre0 
It  caught  my  eye,  as  you  entered.  It  lies  in  a  right  angled  triangle 
with  the  Polar  star,  a  winkling,  twinkling  would-if-it-could-be,  as 
'you  say,  Sir — Woat  you  look  again,  Sir,  &c. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  piece  is  the  sprightliness  of  its  dialogue* 
The  diction  is  elegant,  and  the  expression  characteristic  of  the 
respective  personages.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  bustling,  sprightly  en- 
tertaining comedy,  and  if  it  does  not  display  the  higher  powers  of 
the  mind,  sufficiently  proves  that  its  author  is  not  deficient  in  taste? 
sensibility  or  wit 

We  extract  the  only  piece  of  Pesetry  in  the  play. 

S  O  N  G, 

As  Ellen  to  her  lute,  one  day, 

Of  pity's  purest  pleasures  sung, 
Sly  Cupid  near,  in  ambush  lay, 

And  magic  arts  around  her  flung  ! 
Laughing,  he  heard  the  gentle  strain, 

Unseen  he  crept — new-strung  the  lyre  ; 
When  Ellen  struck  the  chords  again, 

Each  thought  was  love  J  each  note  was  fire  J 
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EXPLANATION'  OF  THE  PLATE. 

Our  caricature  does  not  require  much  explanation.  That  Ney 
should  be  in  a  pickle,  and  Buonaparte  in  a  stew,  John  Bull  will  think 
very  natural.  General  Graham  is  employed  on  the  right  in  giving 
new  vigor  to  the  flame  of  patriotism.  French  boasting  is  represented 
as  ending  in  smoke,  and  Massena  is  spitted  by  a  bayonet,  while  Lord 
Wellington  is  basting  him.     The  rest  will  be  easily  understood. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Roach  may  be  assured  that  we  had  no  intention  like  that  im- 
puted to  us. 

Mr.  Quin  could  not  receive  an  answer,  in  consequence  of  the 
Editor's  absence. 

Our  Birmingham  correspondent  will  excuse  us  for  deferring  his 
communication  till  the  subject  be  renewed. 

Our  French  correspondent  from  Hackney,  might  afford  us  essential 
service  by  his  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  manners  of  Pa» 
ris,  but  his  last  communication  borders  on  the  indecorous. 

Our  correspondent  from  the  Thatched  House,  will  find  the  address 
of  the  party  mentioned,  at  No.  11,  Charles-street,  St.  Jaraes's-square. 

Dr.  S 's  communications  shall  be  used  with  discretion. 

Will  Dame  Nature  accept  the  advice  of  a  friend?  Let  her  be  assu« 
red  that  she  will  gain  much  more  by  burning  her  verses  than  by 
shewing  them  to  her  friends. 

In  Mr.  Taylor's  present  situation,  we  think  that  to  pursue  him 
any  further  would  have  the  appearance  of  viudictiveness.  But  wf 
shall  remain  on  the  alert. 
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MASSENA'S  RETREAT. 

That  we  are  still  of  some  consequence  in  the  rank  of 
nations,  that  we  are  still  capable  of  supporting  our  friends 
and  punishing  our  enemies,  are  truths  which  the  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren  had  almost  obliterated  from  the  re- 
membrance of  the  continent  Distinguished  during  the 
last  two  years  for  the  disproportion  of  our  resources  to  our 
power;  despised  as  a  nation  possessing  great  powers 
without  the,  wisdom  to  apply  them  to  any  real  advantage  ; 
lavish  of  our  treasures  in  enterprizes  that  were  planned 
without  judgment  and  executed  without  skill;  an  issue 
like  that  which  has  closed  the  campaign  in  Portugal,  was 
necessary  to  raise  us  from  the  contempt  and  distrust 
which  had  so  long  attached  to  the  English  name.  Since 
the  peace  of  1763,  no  occurrence  has  taken  place  so  mo- 
mentously favourable  to  the  people  of  England  as  the  re- 
treat of  Massena  :  our  victories  in  Egypt  were  on  a  spot 
too  far  removed  from  the  view  of  European  nations,  and 
too  remotely  connected  with  their  interests  to  excite  many 
emotions  of  curiosity,  or  to  impress  them  with  any  im- 
mediate and  striking  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the 
English  character,  and  of  the  illimitable  resources  of  its 
power.  But  on  the  fate  of  Portugal  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  long  and  anxiously  directed  :  its  delive- 
rance was  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  nation  of  the 
continent ;  the  theatre  of  warfare  was  near  and  conspi- 
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cuous,  the  generals  opposed  to  Lord  Wellington  were  of 
the  first  military  fame,  the  soldiers  whom  they  com- 
manded had  been  long  inured  to  almost  inevitable  vic- 
tory, the  supplies  demanded  on  both  sides  were  r?  a  na- 
ture and  a  magnitude  calculated  to  exemplify  in  the  most 
forcible  maimer  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  both  empires,  and,  what  was  above  all  things 
the  most  important,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the 
surrounding  nations  of  comparing  the  character  of  the 
English  as  allies  with  that  of  the  French  invaders,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  protection,  violated  their  wives  and 
plundered  their  possessions. 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  pleasure  which  these 
reflections  are  calculated  to  excite,  it  would  be  the  consi- 
deration that  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  the  acquisition  of  momentary  glory,  and  that  he 
has  never  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
object  in  which  he  has  succeeded,  by  the  temptation  of 
success  in  a  glorious  but  unprofitable  conflict.  It  has 
been  too  frequently  considered  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  soldiery,  that  they  are  dangerously  impatient  of 
protracted  warfare,  that  in  quick  and  desperate  attack 
they  are  sure  of  victory,  but  that  in  a  campaign  of  which 
the  event  depends  not  on  the  result  of  a  succession  of  ha- 
zardous enterprizes,  but  on  the  comparative  ability  of 
each  party  to  sustain  the  inconveniences,  and  support  the 
discouragements  of  watchful  inactivity,  they  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  But  the  campaign  in  Portugal  has  shewn  that 
they  are  neither  impatient  of  restraint,  nor  less  subordi- 
nate to  the  discipline  of  the  camp  than  equal  to  the  more 
vigorous  exertions  of  military  prowess.  They  have  nor 
suffered  the  privations  of  the  French,  but  the  ability  of 
the  hitler  to  sustain  all  that  human  strength  and  forti- 
tude can  endure,  was  established  by  the  campaign  of  Bo- 
naparte in  Poland.  To  a  situation  equally  difficult  and 
distressing  the  English  troops  have  never  been  reduced  ; 
but  if  they  have  displayed  so  much  of  passive  bravery  on 
the  present  occasion,  we  may  confidently  presume  that 
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they  would  not  be  found  unequal,  even  in  large  bodies,  to 
inaction  more  prolonged  and  trials  more  severe. 

By  those  who  sacrifice  every  nobler  feeling  to  the  spirit 
of  faction,  it  has  been  asserted  that  Lord  Wellington  has 
great  reason  to  than k  fortune  for  his  success.  If  it  is  to 
fortune  that  his  lordship  has  been  indebted  for  theaccom- 
plishmentof  apian  adopted  more  than  fourteen  months 
ago;  if  fortune  deprived  the  French  army  of  provisions,and 
fortified  the  lines  of  our  position  ;  the  conquests  of  x\lex- 
ander  and  the  victories  of  Marlborough  were  the  mere  re- 
sult of  chance,  the  dominion  of  Asia  was  obtained  by  ac- 
cident, and  the  power  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  was  hum- 
bled to  the  dust,not  because  the  generals  of  the  allies  were 
skilful,  their  soldiers  brave,  and  their  treasures  inexhaus- 
tible, but  because  the  Gallic  despot  was  unlucky.  The 
history  of  Lord  Wellington's  progress  from  the  first  for- 
mation of  his  lines  in  front  of  Lisbon,  to  the  retreat  of 
Massena  has  been  characterized  by  all  that  distinguishes 
the  great  commander  from  the  fool  of  fortune.  For  many 
months  he  has  persevered  in  a  system  of  defence  which 
would  subject  the  enemy  to  the  alternative  of  attacking 
him  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  or  of  evacuating 
the  country  with  the  most  hazardous  precipitation:  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  plan  he  sacrificed  every  im- 
pulse of  impatience,  every  motive  of  irregular  ambition — ■ 
"  he  fought  no  tain  battles"  (Ed.  Rev.)  but,  steady  to  his 
first  great  purpose,  displayed  the  united  qualities  of  a  Fla- 
minius  and  a  Fabius,  and  while  he  overawed  the  enemy 
by  the  intrepidity  of  his  movements,  he  confounded  their 
devices  by  the  cautious  vigilance  of  his  defensive  at- 
titudes. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Buonaparte  has  been 
successfully  resisted  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  the 
greatest  military  powers  have  never  been  able  to  boast  of 
more  than  a  momentary  and  casual  triumph  over  their 
French  invaders,  and  the  perpetual  succession  of  their  vic- 
tories has  given  to  his  troops  a  character  of  invincibility. 
It  is  surely  a  rational  source  of  triumph  to  the  British  na- 
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tion  that  they  alone  have  been  able  to  exhibit  a  spectacle 
so  extraordinary  as  that  of  his  bravest  armies  and  his 
ablest  generals,  acknowledging  our  military  superiority 
by  a  shameful  flight  before  troops  whom  they  had  dared 
to  revile  in  every  form  of  expression  that  a  language 
fertile  in  contemptuous  epithets  could  supply ;  that 
a  nation  of  twelve  millions,  -whose  principal  ener- 
gies have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of  their 
naval  power,  cut  off  by  nature  from  many  of  the 
advantages  of  military  tuition,  should  have  done  more  to 
humble  the  pride  of  France  than  all  the  military  powers 
of  the  continent  separate  or  united.  Can  any  one  doubt 
after  reading  the  dispatches,  that  if  the  battles  of  Wagram 
and  Eylau  had  been  fought  between  the  French  under 
Buonaparte,  and  the  British  under  a  general  like  Lord 
Wellington,  they  would  have  terminated  in  a  manner  fa- 
tal to  the  continuance  of  French  dominion  over  the  other 
empires  whom  she  has  subjected  to  her  rod  ?  The  battle 
of  Barrosa  has  evinced  the  superiority  of  our  troops  in 
desperate  conflict,  and  the  campaign  in  Portugal,  the  abi- 
lity of  our  officers  to  contend  with  the  ablest  generals  of 
the  greatest  military  power  in  the  universe.  While  this 
is  the  case,  we  have  no  reason  to  despond  :  let  our  coun- 
try be  ravaged,  and  let  us  have  only  one  foot  of  land  on 
which  to  contend  for  our  existence  or  our  liberty,  and 
that  spot  shall  be  the  scene  of  another  contest  between 
tyranny  and  freedom,  not  less  glorious  in  its  result  than 
that  which  immortalized  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

The  lessons  to  be  derived  by  our  ministers  from  this 
campaign  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  Had  a 
Burrard  or  a  Whitelocke  been  appointed  on  this  occasion 
to  the  chief  command,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  our  army,  the  feelings  of  respiring  Europe, 
and  the  situation  of  the  ministers  themselves  ?  The  sacri- 
fice of  a  country's  glory  to  the  private  partialities  of  a  so- 
vereign, or  to  the  supposed  interest  of  men  in  office,  will 
only  alienate  from  the  monarch  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  eventually  destroy  those  foundations  on  which 
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alone,  even  the  most  selfish  statesman  must  depend.  Wq 
will  venture  to  assert  that  by  the  selection  of  General  Gra- 
ham to  command  the  troops  who  achieved  the  victory  of 
Barrosa,  the  ministers  did  not  lose  a  single  vote  in  parlia- 
ment, white  they  exalted  the  glory  of  their  country,  and 
secured  to  themselves  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  We 
hope  that  another  Chatham  will  never  be  sent  out  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  that  has  been  planned  by  another 
Castlereagh  ;  but  the  wise  choice  of  instruments  will  atone 
for  many  faults  and  deficiencies  in  the  executive  power. 
A  great  commander  will  render  even  an  unadvisable  or 
desperate  enterprise  glorious  to  himself  and  serviceable 
to  his  country;  but  the  wisest  measures  of  the  ablest 
statesman  may  be  rendered  abortive,  or  productive  only  of 
injury  and  disgrace  by  the  stupidity  or  cowardice  of  an 
unworthy  general. 

That  Lord  Wellington  can  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  is  nearly  impossible.  The  armies  by  which  he  is 
opposed  are  numerous,  and  the  positions  on  which  they, 
retreat  favourable  to  defensive  operations.  But  Portu- 
gal is  saved !  Her  frontier  when  defended  by  the  means 
Lord  Wellington  now  possesses,  is  impregnable  ;  and  if 
the  country  was  before  so  exhausted  as  to  render  subsist- 
ence impossible  to  the  French  army,  it  is  evident  that 
the  experiment,  supposing  his  lordship  to  retreat,  cannot 
be  repeated.  We  should  presume  that  it  is  Bonaparte's 
design  to  confine  the  operation  of  his  armies  to  Spain. 
He  probably  calculates  that  it  will  be  possible  with  the  for- 
ces now  there,  at  once  to  defend  its  frontier  and  to  keep 
its  people  in  subjection.  But  the  great  effect  of  Massena's 
retreat  will  be  to  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  renewed  con-* 
fidence  in  their  allies,  to  shew  them  that  a  determined 
spirit  of  resistance  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  ultimate 
success,  and  that,  though  we  are  victors,  zve  do  not  con- 
quer for  ourselves. 

It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  protraction  of  the 
war  in  the  peninsula,  that  our  allies  become  every  day  bet- 
ter able  to  render  assistance  to  themselves  :  if  they  have 
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been  often  defeated,  and  sometimes  shamefully  betraved, 
how  great  must  be  that  energy,  and  how  determined  that 
spirit  which  can  brave  the  repetition  of  misfortunes  so  se- 
vere, and  persevere  in  the  contest  under  circumstances 
apparently  so  disadvantageous  ?  If,  when  the  British 
troops  were  only  exhibited  to  their  eyes  as  retreating  be- 
fore the  forces  of  Buonaparte,  or  when  their  own  cause 
was  rendered  almost  hopeless  by  the  advance  of  their  ene- 
mies in  Portugal,  they  could  still  defy  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  how  much  will  their  ardor  in  the  cause  of  them- 
selves and  of  Europe  be  increased,  how  much  their 
means  of  resistance  be  augmented,  by  the  approach  of  the 
British  army  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  by  the  specta- 
cle of  a  neighbouring  and  a  rival  country  relieved  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  atrocious  banditti,  and  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  general  who  conquers  only  to  deliver,  and  of 
a  soldiery  who  are  brave  without  ferocity  and  desperate 
without  wickedness. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the  present  times, 
that  all  our  politicians,  whether  statesmen  or  quid  mines, 
are  thick-a.nd-thin  men;  that  every  thing  done  by  their 
own  party  must  be  right,  and  every  thing  done  by  their 
opponents  must  be  wrong.  They  forget  that  the  political 
conduct  of  every  man  is  alternately  open  to  censure  or  to 
praise;  that  to  every  general  principle  there  may  be  excep- 
tions ;  that  a  bad  measure  may  be  suggested  by  a  man  of 
talents  and  experience,  and  a  good  one  by  an  ideot  and  a 
vagabond ;  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Foxite,  and  yet  occa- 
sionally approve  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Percival :  a  Bur- 
dettite,  and  yet  an  opposer  of  unlimited  reform.  Wethink 
the  Duke  of  York  guilty  of  the  charges  against  him, 
though  we  think  Mr.  Wardle  equally  coutemptihle  in 
talents  and  despicable  in  character ;  we  think  that  Mr. 
Finnerty  deserved  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him, 
though  we  detest  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  think  the  conduct 
of  the  attorney-general  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  and 
indecorous,  this  only  is  independence:  to  that  virtue 
no  man  can  lay  any  substantial  claim,  who  adopts  every 
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opinion  that  is  pleasing  to  the  ministry,  or  believes  every 
measure  to  be  wrong  that  is  censured  by  the  opposition. 
A  conscientious  man  cannot  read  a  newspaper  for  three 
weeks  without  seeing  that  on  many  occasions  all  parties 
have  been  alternately  right  and  wrong  :  that  the  country 
has  been  benefited  by  an  apostate  and  a  swindler,  or  inju- 
red by  a  placeman  or' upright  morals  and  transcendent  ta- 
lents. To  judge  of  circumstances  as  they  rise,  is  the 
great  duty  of  him  who  would  instruct  his  fellow-creatures: 
the  accommodation  of  facts  to  preconceived  opinions  is 
equally  deserving  of  reprobation, whether  it  be  detected  in 
the  columns  of  the  Post  or  the  Examiner. 

Though  we  think  therefore  that  on  many  occasions  the 
Pittite  party  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
great  original,  and  still  remember  how  much  the  country 
has  suffered  from  their  former  presumption  or  incautious- 
ness  ;  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  whole  management  of 
the  war  in  Portugal  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
try. As  they  have  been  made  responsible  for  failure  and 
disgrace,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  share  the  glory  of 
the  triumph  that  has  rewarded  and  accompanied  our  gene- 
rals and  our  soldiers  ;  and  we  certainly  hope  that  if  we 
have  only  been  successful  because  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate, our  ministers  may  always  be  so  lucky  as  to 
choose  such  lucky  commanders  as  Lord  Wellington, 
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MR.    EDITOR, 

The  public  has  for  many  years  past  been  entertained 
and  edified  by  the  lucubrations  of  periodical  letter  writers  ; 
of  men  who  indite  epistles  under  the  signature  of  Crcesus 
from  the  Fleet,  and  assume  the  name  of  Demosthenes 
to  dignify  philippics  that  have  been  composed  behind  the 
desk  of  an  attorney.  For  some  time  the  only  qualities  by 
which  we  expected  these  productions,  by  whatever  party 
they  might  be  sanctioned,  to  be  distinguished,  were  false- 
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hood  and  scurrility.  Of  late,  however,  the  tone  of  demo- 
cratic sturdinesshas  been  observed  only  in  one  or  two  pe- 
riodical journals;  a  popular  letter  writer  must  now  be  as 
learned  as  Varro,  and  as  elegant  as  Chesterfield.  Thefor- 
titer  in  re  is  sacrificed  to  the  auaxiter  in  modo  :  it  is  not  so 
much  required  that  what  is  asserted  should  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable, as  that  it  should  be  expressed  according  to  the 
most  approved  models  of  epistolary  composition. 

To  say  much,  and  express  nothing,  is  an  art  which 
few  individuals  possess  in  a  supcrcminent  degree.  For 
him,  therefore,  who  excels  in  this  admirable  faculty,  let 
the  highest  honors  of  literature  be  reserved.  The  diffi- 
culty of  an  attainment  enhances  the  merits  of  its  successful 
pursuer;  and  whether  the  following  letter  from  the  bu- 
reau of  the  gentleman  whose  poetical  budget  I  opened  last 
month  for  the  entertainment  of  your  readers,  be  regarded 
as  a  model  of  excellence  in  this  department  of  literature, 
or  as  furnishing  a  few  hints  to  more  elaborate  performers 
in  the  same  line,  it  is  equally  deserving  of  your  favourable 
notice. 

To  the  Master  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the' Strand. 

Sir, 
The  great  duty  of  every  one  entrusted  with  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  is  to  promote  their  felicity  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  corporeal 
faculties.  But  if  this  proposition  be  generally  true  when 
applied  to  individuals  who  move  only  in  the  usual  circle 
of  domestic  intercourse,  it  will  surely  apply  with  still 
more  peculiar  and  more  striking  force  to  a  personage  on 
whose  judgment  and  discretion  depend  the  health  of 
orators  and  the  eloquence  of  statesmen ;  whose  indiscre- 
tion might  destroy  the  prandian  comfort  of  a  city  alder- 
man, confound  the  reason  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
people,  convert  the  fervor  of  patriotism  into  the  fever  of 
disaffection,  and  aggravate  the  enthusiasm  of  a  captain  of 
the  guards  into  the  frenzy  of  coxcombical  impertinence. 
By  your  wine,  Sir,  the  spirit  of  British  liberty  may  be  in- 
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flamed  into  democratic  frenzy ;  by  your  meat,  Sir,  the 
stomach  of  a  ministerial  orator  may  be  oppressed,  till  his 
mental  faculties  sympathize  with  the  disordered  organi- 
zation of  his  digestive  powers.  In  your  taste  and  inte- 
grity, I  therefore  implicitly  confide  :  your  loyalty  to  your 
sovereign  is  testified  by  the  first  emblem  by  which  you 
have  chosen  to  distinguish  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  from 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  or  the  Mitre,  and  your  attachment  to 
your  King  is  a  guarantee  foryour  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  The  anchor  typifies  the  trust  reposed  in 
you  by  that  nation  which  has  chosen  you  to  be  the  di- 
rector of  its  feasts,  and  the  provider  of  its  wines  :  which 
has  committed  to  your  power  the  dismemberment  of  its 
turkies,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  apples;  and  which 
boasts  that  under  your  auspices  the  most  enlightened  of 
its  senators,  and  the  most  able  of  its  statesmen  have  been 
overcome  in  bacchanalian  contests,  or  gained  the  prize  of 
heliogabalian  prowess. 

Far  be  it  from  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  to 
presume  that  the  cursory  remarks  which  my  confined 
limits  will  permit  me  to  advance,  should  tend  either  to 
your  entertainment  or  instruction ;  but  the  multiplicity 
of  your  pursuits  may  be  presumed  to  have  diverted  your 
attention  from  those  more  trifling  details,  which  it  is  the 
lot  of  the  humble  retainers  to  literature  to  examine  with 
precision:  while  you  prepare  the  sauce  foryour  turbot, 
and  whip  up  the  materials  of  your  syllabub,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  you  should  be  accurately  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Athenian  fishes,  or  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  Columella  respecting  the  most  favorable 
pasture  for  the  nourishment  of  the  lacteal  vessel-:,  Per- 
mit me  therefore  to  inform  you  that  turbot  was  the  favo- 
rite dish  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  that  on  the  table  of 
Domitian  it  was  not  unusual  to  contemplate  a  rhumbus  of 
three  hundred  weight;  that  they  were  generally  baked  in 
vinegar,  and  eaten  with  a  mixture  of  oil^and  honey  ;  that 
their  hearts  are  declared  by  Diascorides,  Chap.  3,  Sect.  4, 
to  be  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  cases  of  mania,  and  that  a 
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man  named  Heliogalipotomos  in  the  reign  of  king  Sota- 
mikus  swallowed  three  of  them,  each  weighing  2  cwt.  at 
a  mouthful.  Rabbits,  I  humbly  suggest  to  your  recol- 
lection, -were  totally  unknown  to  the  Grecians  ;  but  the 
hares  of  Attica  were  delicious.  They  were  stuffed  with 
sheep's  trotters,  the  liver  of  dogs,  and  the  brains  of  pea- 
cocks. Sorry  I  am,  that  a  bird  so  glorious  in  its  plumage, 
and  so  beauteous  to  the  vision,  should  never  grace  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  To  effect  its  introduction 
is  an  object  worthy  of  the  activity  and  intelligence  by 
which,  Sir,  you  are  so  particularly  distinguished  :  if  the 
director  of  the  greatest  tavern  in  the  world  be  unable  to 
accomplish  an  undertaking  so  important,  to  whom  else 
can  we  apply  in  our  distress?  On  what  other  master  of 
the  feast  shall  we  rely  for  the  improvement  of  taste, 
and  the  advancement  of  culinary  knowledge  ? 

Lobster-sauce  has  been  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the  first 
luxury  of  the  judicious  epicure.  The  Phocians  erected 
a  statue  to  the  inventor  of  this  admirable  stimulant  of  the 
languid  appetite.  Even  the  sphynxes  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  dispute  among 
philosophers,  are  commemorative  merely  of  the  female 
who  first  discovered  that  certain  shell-fish  became  red  by 
boiling ;  the  famous  enigmatical  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  -<Eiius  Laelius  Crispus  only  records  the  interment  of  a 
lobster  without  its  shell ;  and  the  crab,  a  member  of  the 
same  family,  is  raised  by  the  suffrage  of  antiquity  to  the 
circle  of  the  zodiac,  and  takes  his  annual  round  in  the 
train  of  the  Virgin  and  protected  by  the  Lion. 

Vain  would  it  be  for  me  to  enumerate  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  luxurious  sustenance  over  which  your  practiced 
eye  is  accustomed  to  expatiate.  But  ungrateful  indeed  is 
the  hand  that  holds  a  pen,  if  it  do  not  hi  voluntarily  trace 
the  praises  of  the  goose.  The  cackling  of  that  bird  saved 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  city,  its  wings  supply  to  your 
attendant  nymphs,  the  fair  syrens  of  the  mop  and  the 
shovel,  the  place  of  hearth-brushes,  and  (excuse  me.  Sir, 
for  the  casual  mention  of  a  name  so  unusual  to  your  ears) 
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dishclouts :  they  supply  to  the  schoolboy  the  means  of 
imitative  thunder,  and  to  the  satirist  the  weapons  of  lite- 
rary warfare  ;  from  the  leg  of  a  goose  a  Canning  has  re- 
ceived the  most  exquisite  delight,  and  its  less  important 
members  have  supplied  Mr.  Sheridan  with  many  a  deli- 
cious merry-thought. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  with  that  deference  that  has  al- 
ways characterised  my  family,  and  with  that  feeling  of 
grateful  affection  with  which  all  who  have  partaken 
of  your  festive  board  must  be  forcibly  impressed,  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  the  trust  confided  to  your  care,  and 
the  importance  of  a  discriminative  and  unbiassed  choice 
in  the  selection  of  your  servants.  It  cannot  be  disguised 
from  your  observation  that  there  are  men  who  fill  the  of- 
fice of  scullion  with  no  other  view  than  to  profit  by  the 
gluttony  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  a  reform  in  your 
kitchen  has  been  called  for  only  by  men,  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  luxuries  itproduces.that  theadulteration  of 
your  wine  is  complained  of  only  by  those  wTho  wish  to 
supply  you  with  their  own  commodities, — that  your 
steward  is  only  abused  and  insulted  by  your  Welch  servant 
Gwillim,  because  he  wishes  to  get  into  his  place,that  your 
present  assistants  have  given  universal  satisfaction  to 
every  lover  of  port  and  venison,  and  that  to  dismiss  them 
will  diminish  that  respect  which  your  manly  and  judici- 
ous conduct  has  excited  in  the  breast  of  every  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  present  order  of"  existing  circumstances.'* 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  you,  that  on  all 
occasions  I  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  the  most  un- 
alterable attachment  to  you  and  your  beauteous  family; 
and  that  not  even  the  hautgout  of  the  most  delicious  leve- 
ret would  afford  a  gratification  more  sincere  or  more  ex- 
quisite than  that  with  which  I  hasten  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 
Your  respectful  servant, 

Timothy  Tapman. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  preceding  letter  is  fully  equal 
in  literary  and  argumentative  merit  to  many  others  which 
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have  been  lately  addressed  "  to  the  King,"  "  to  the  Prince 
Regent/'  "  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York," 
&c.  &c. :  but  its  author  has  made  a  mistake  too  egregious 
to  remain  unnoticed,  in  supposing  Mr.  Simkin  to  be  his 
own  cook  and  confectioner.  Common-place  declamation 
is  and  always  will  be  the  prevailing  fault  of  periodical 
writers,,  but  there  is  some  merit  in  attempting  to  cloath 
superficial  thoughts  in  language  neither  disgusting  by  its 
grossness,  nor  perplexed  in  its  construction  ;  and  for  our 
own  parts  we  would  prefer  the  virulence  of  the  Courier 
to  the  scurrility  of  the  Statesman. 


THE  PRINTER  OF  COMBUSTIBLES. 


In  our  fourth  number,  the  attention  of  our  readers  was 
called  by  acorrespondent  to  an  extraordinary  advertisement 
apparently  implicating  the  character  of  Thomas  Gillett,and 
calling  upon  that  person  either  to  refute  the  allegations 
it  contains,  or  to  conduct  himself  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  creditors  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  in  a  manner  less 
liable  to  provoke  animadversion.  From  the  calm  contempt 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  advertisement  itself,  we 
had  little  suspicion  that  to  copy  it  with  a  few  trifling 
comments  would  have  drawn  down  upon  us  the  whole 
weight  of  legal  vengeance;  but  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  our  readers,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stockdale's  offer  of 
reward  had  been  inserted  in  the  Times,  so  early  as  Sep- 
tember the  1st,  1810,  and  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out observation  and  reply  for  more  than  six  mouths,  its 
repetition  in  the  Scourge  was  succeeded  by  an  immediate 
notice  of  action  for  libel,  and  Mr.  Gillett  employed  the 
whole  of  the  lstof  April  in  writing  letters  to  the  booksellers, 
containing  the  most  furious  denunciations  of  legal  ven- 
geance in  case  they  should  sell  a  single  copy  of  the  work. 

His  threats  were  disregarded  by  the  most  respectable 
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booksellers  of  the  Row,  and  can  excite  in  our  bosoms  no 
other  sentiment  than  compassion.  The  better  part  of  va- 
lour is  discretion  :  he  should  have  considered  withinhim- 
self  before  he  attempted  to  seek  redress  by  an  action  for 
damages,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  subject  us  to  the 
expences  of  legal  process  at  rather  too  great  a  hazard  to 
his  own  interest  and  reputation.  We  are  not  anxious 
for  his  ruin — the  hesitation  of  the  fire  offices  to  remune- 
rate his  losses  is  in  itself  sufficiently  distressing;  but  if  he 
will  compel  us  to  adduce  unpleasant  evidence,  he  may 
be  doomed  to  lament  his  own  indiscretion,  but  cannot 
justly  accuse  us  of  vindictive  cruelty. 

With  the  history  of  experimental  tinder-boxes,  and 
nocturnal  consultations,  we  are  better  acquainted  than 
either  Mr.  Gillet  or  his  patron  may  believe;  and  our 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners  is  at  least  so  extensive  as 
to  inform  us  that  the  man  who  at  one  time  is  apparently 
obliged  to  sell  a  few  detached  books  for  the  purposes  of 
immediate  subsistence,  and  is  able  a  few  weeks  after  to 
send  his  daughter  to  a  riding-school,  must  possess  some 
extraordinary  means  of  rising  from  poverty  to  affluence. 

By  some  curious  mistake  Mr.  Gillet's  notice  of  action 
was  served  upon  a  gentleman  who  is  not  connected  with 
the  work.  After  gratifying  his  propensity  to  bluster  on 
the  supposed  printer,  his  next  object  was  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  editor-  For  this  purpose  he  hit  upon 
a  contrivance  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  coadjutor  and 
himsel£ 

After  due  deliberation,  the  following  letter  was  com^ 
posed  and  transmitted. 

85,  Hatton  Garden. 

V  Mr.  Johnson's  compliments.— Saw  for  the  first  time,  some  hours 
ago,  and  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  contents  of  No. 
4,  that  Mr.  Johnson  wishes  for  a  private  interview  with  the  editor 
himself  here,  in  order  to  lay  before  him  a  new  and  an  interesting 
plan  for  his  literary  recreation.  Although  highly  approving  of  the 
talents  displayed  in  his  publication,  jet  being  totally  unacquainted 
with  him,  he  cannot  address  him  by  name.  Ail,  however,  which 
Mr.  Johnson  expects  is;  thai  whether  the  plan  alluded  to  b*  or  be  not 
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von^enial  with  the  -wishes  or  views  of  the  editor,  the  interview  and 
communication  will  be  considered  in  that  confidential  manner  be- 
tween one  gentleman  and  another. 

'*  Mr.  J.  will  be  at  home  this  afternoon  from  six  to  eight  o'clock, 
or  to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  or  the  editor  may  appoint  his  own 
time  by  a  two-penny  post  letter." 

When  our  readers  are  informed  that  this  letter  was 
sent  in  conjunction  with  Gillet,  and  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
traying the  editor,  by  a  man  whose  name  is  not  Johnson, 
who  has  been  remarkable  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  pen, 
and  who  now  affects  the  manners,  and  assumes  the  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  literati,  he  will  probably  allow  that 
the  infamy  of  the  agent  was  not  much  less  than  the  fol- 
ly of  his  employer.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  word  gentleman  has  been  more  gross- 
ly abused  than  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  sincere 
and  honorable  epistle.  If  Mr.  Johnson  expected  that  his 
stratagem  would  succeed,  he  must  have  supposed  the 
editor  of  the  Scourge  to  be  as  weak  as  Sir  Richard,  and 
as  obstinate  as  Gillet.  The  triumvirate  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  the  prospect  of  having  the  editor  in  their 
power,  while  they  were,  in  fact,  only  furnishing  new  ma- 
terials for  satirical  castigation,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  we  discovered  Mr. 
Johnson  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Peter  Stuart, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Oracle,  the  ultimate  servant 
and  libeller  of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Sidmouth  ;  the  fur- 
bisher  of  falsehoods  to  the  Chronicle,  and  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  the  Printer  of  Combustibles!!!  And 
this  is  the  man  who  had  the  impudence  to  write  to  the 
editor  of  the  Scourge  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  to 
offer  him  new  sources  of"  literary  recreation"  and  to  de- 
mand a  confidential  interview  !  We  hope  that  so  shame- 
less a  minister  to  litigious  frenzy  will  henceforth  be  exclu- 
ded from  all  respectable  society.  When  compared  with 
a  poacher  for  evidence,  an  informer  is  a  dignified  and  ho- 
norable character. 

We  have  been  assured  indeed  that  within  the  last  month 
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Mr.  Gillet  has  displayed  evident  symptoms  of  insanity, 
and  the  following  paper  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  accom- 
panied by  such  testimonials  as  induce  us  to  confide  in  its 
authenticity.  If  it  be  an  authentic  production,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  the  printer  of  combustibles ;  as  for  the 
epistolary  poacher,  we  believe  that  his  judgment  remains 
as  sound  as  his  wit  is  brilliant. 

A  true  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of  Thomas  Gillet,  com- 
piled from  the  Memoranda  of  Sir  Phelim  Phlebottom. 

April  the  1st.    Called  in.     Found  my  patient  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  chamber,  apparently  in 
great  agony  ;  gnashing  his  teeth,  stamping  violently   on 
the  floor ;    his  face  extremely   flushed  ;    his   two   front 
teeth  more  prominent  than  I  had  observed  them  to  be 
during  former  paroxysms  ;    his  breathing  difficult,  pulse 
120.     Talked  much  of  having  been  scourged,  though  on 
examination  I  could  find  upon  him  no  marks  of  personal 
violence.   Thinks  his  house  too  hot  to  hold  him  :  mentions 
the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  with  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  passion.   His  usual  oaths,"D — ft  the  tinderbox." 
"Curse  his  late  visits."     Talks  much  of  lawyers,  and  after 
weeping  for  two  or  three  minutes  over  the  lashes  that  he 
.imagines  himself  to  have  received,  suddenly  starts  up> 
kisses  his  hand,  and  exclaims,"  Dear  dear  Mrs,Ciarke!  we 
"  havebeen  scourged  together,  let  usbejointly  revenged." 
Frequently  mentions  an  oracle  that  he  wishes  to  consult 
Ordered  a  strait  waistcoat.     Apply  a  blister  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck.     A  cathartic  to  purge  off  the  bad  humours  in. 
the  morning. 

April  the  2d. — Found  him  still  cherishing  the  idea  of 
his  having  been  scourged,  and  discovered,  to  my  great  sur- 
prize, that  he  had  Written  an  account  of  his  supposed 
wounds  to  various  friends  in  Paternoster-row.  His  fren- 
zy seems  to  have  increased  since  yesterday,  for  he  now  be- 
lieves himself  to  have  been  scourged,  first  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  afterwards  with  an  engraving.     So  extraor- 
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dinary  a  case  has  not  before  occurred  within  the  range 
of  my  practice.  Raves  about  Mrs.  Bennet  Seems  very 
anxious  to  consult  his  oracle.  At  one  time  he  let  drop 
a  hint  that  this  oracle  was  named  Johnson;  and  knowing 
that  there  is  sometimes  method  in  madness,  as  well  as 
that  my  patient  was  a  man  of  letters,  I  thought  he  might 
wish  to  read  a  paper  in  the  Rambler.  Unfortunately  the 
passage  on  which  his  eye  first  glanced,  was  the  account 
of  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  sat  down  to  enquire  whether 
fire  always  burned  in  a  circle.  This  threw  my  patient 
into  a  new  paroxysm.  The  following  were  among  the 
exclamations  uttered, and  the  subjects  that  disturbed  him  : 

"  D n  the  tinder-box.  Oh,  Sir  Richard,  Sir  Richard, 

why  did  you  remain  so  late  ?  I  burn,  I  burn,  as  when  the 
western  wind  -drives  the  overpowering  flame  through 
moors  of  heath.     Dear  Mrs.   Bennett,  my  wife  *   *  *  *. 

D n  ********.     Yes!  let  it  even  end  like  my 

affair  with  Mawman  ;  the  insurance  money  shall  go  to 
pay  another  thousand.  I  little  thought  when  it  took 
place,  that  any  body  was  near  us.  Oh,  that_po/s  de  chambre 
had  never  existed  !  that  nocturnal  streams  could  cure  the 
scolding  of  a  wife  !  that  indecency  could  be  expiated  by 
a  journey  to  Margate  1 


We  have  no  personal  antipathy  to  Mr.  G.,  he  is  nearly 
unknown  to  us,  and  if  any  of  the  preceding  observations 
appear  more  acrimonious  than  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  meekness,  let  our  readers  ascribe  our  warmth 
to  that  indignation  which  we  necessarily  feel  at  the  ob- 
trusive impertinence  of  a  being  "  who  can  only  escape 
ceusure,  while  he  passes  without  observation." 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  peculiar  consatstettcj/ with  which  becomes  forward  in 
the  character  of  a  prosecutor  for  libel.  For  more  than 
two  years  he  was  the  printer  of  a  publication  called  the 
Satirist,  and  from  his  press  have  proceeded  productions 
more  calumnious  than  ever  disgraced  the  literature  of  the 
country.  He  has  been  frequently  indicted,  and  many  ac- 
tions for  damages  have  been  brought  against  him   which 
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were  only  warded  off  by  a  timely  compromise.  The  at- 
tacks upon  Sir  Richard  were  the  only  parts  of  these  pub- 
lications to  which  his  name  was  not  affixed,  and  even 
these  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  actually  if  not  nomi- 
nally printed  at  his  office.  He  was  the  printer  of  the 
most  libellous  of  all  works,  Mrs.  Clarke's  book  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  its  suppression.  And  this  is  the  man 
who  now  comes  forward  to  vindicate  his  immaculate  cha- 
racter by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country  !  We  ex- 
hort him  to  discretion,  and  would  say  to  him  with  equal 
earnestness  and  candor:  This  time  "  go  thy  way  and  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee" 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  PRISON. 
Sir, 

So  many  of  our  most  popular  periodical  writers  are 
now  immured  within  the  walls  of  Newgate  or  the  King's 
Bench,  and  a  prison  is  so  frequently  the  domus  ultimus  of 
literary  men,  on  other  accounts  than  their  supposed  disloy- 
alty, that  it  may  not  be  totally  without  its  use  to  enquire 
what  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  a  reasonable  dura- 
tion of  confinement.  Poets  and  orators  have  exhausted 
all  their  powers  in  the  celebration  of  a  garret,  and  why 
may  not  ahumble  correspondent  of  the  Scourge  attempt 
to  eulogize  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a  gaol  ?  The 
European  Magazine  has  presented  us  with  an  accurate 
view  of  a  court  adjacent  to  your  printing-office,  merely 
because  it  was  honored  by  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Goldsmith^  when  he  paid  a  weekly  sixpence  for  his  lodg- 
ing  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  in  the  course  of  another 
century  we  shall  have  a  view  of  the  cell  in  which  Gale 
Jones  was  sentenced  to  starve  according  to  law,  and  a  per« 
spective  sketch  of  the  spider's  web  that  overhangs  the 
study  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Day? 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  period  is  arriving 
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when  imprisonment  for  libel  shall  be  regarded  as  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  period  will  never  arrive  in  which 
great  philosophers  shall  not  be  in  debt,  or  when  their  cre- 
ditors will  take  their  paper  in  lieu  of  Bank  notes.  My 
present  observations,  therefore,  shall  be  directed  to  the 
peculiar  cases  of  those  persons,  whom  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  have  honored  with  their  especial  favor 
and  protection.  There  is,  indeed,  a  greater  connection 
between  poetry  and  lawT  than  would  at  first  sight  be 
supposed:  they  both  deal  in  fiction,  and  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  either  of  them  will  reduce  you  to  beggary. 

The  power  of  abstraction  is  the  first  great  requisite  of 
the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  and  since  every  faculty  is 
strengthened  by  the  difficulties  that  oppose  its  exercise, 
the  necessity  when  }*ou  first  enter  a  prison  of  remaining 
three  or  four  days,  (if  a  twelvemonth  so  much  the  better) 
in  the  same  room  with  half  a  dozen  people,  promiscu- 
ously engaged  in  talking,  swearing,  singing,  daucing,  fid- 
dling, cooking,  hammering,  and  sleeping,  must  be  highly 
favorable  to  the  improvement  of  this  talent.  A  man  as- 
sailed by  so  many  discordant  sounds,  naturally  forms  to 
himself  a  kind  of  artificial  insensibility  ;  he  sees  nothing 
that  passes,  and  hears  nothing  that  is  uttered.  To  do  this 
is  the  very  acme  of  philosophy,  and  to  do  this  you  are 
compelled  by  every  motive  of  self-defence.  But  a  man 
cannot  shut  his  mind  or  his  senses  to  external  objects, 
■without  the  abstract  employment  of  his  faculties,  ergo 
the  arrangements  of  a  prison  are  favorable  to  meditation, 
and  therefore  to  poetry  and  philosophy  I 

Arrogance  is  usually  admitted  to  be  the  general  accom- 
paniment of  literary  superiority.  Now  this  vice  is  effec- 
tually cured  by  a  few  weeks  residence  in  a  prison.  There 
the  great  doctrines  of  equality  are  admitted  as  implicitly 
as  at  the  most  sanguinary  period  of  the  French  revolution. 
Prisoners  are  equal.  Your  servant  has  a  right  to  teach 
you  good  manners,  your  milkman  may  tell  you  that  you 
want  shaving,  and  your  shoe-black  that  he  \v o ul d  advise 
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you  to  be  more  sparing  of  your  jokes.  If  your  errand-boy 
chuses  to  play  a  little  longer  than  ordinary  you  must  leave 
your  philosophy  to  setout  on  the  purchase  of  a  farthing 
candle,  or  a  pennyworth  of  cheese.  You  are  thus  re- 
minded of  what,  in  the  profundity  of  your  meditations  you 
may  have  foolishly  forgotten,  that  the-  sons  of  Adam  are 
all  formed  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  poetry  will  not  wash 
your  cravat,  that  a  man  of  genius  has  no  natural  authori- 
ty over  an  ideot,  that  a  knowledge  of  Eschylus  will  not 
light  your  fire,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  to  write  verses 
equal  to  those  of  Homer  without  being  able  to  have  your 
shoes  mended  without  paying  a  cobler.  These  are 
truths  which  you  were  probably  too  wise  to  learn  before 
your  committal,  and  from  the  day  of  that  event  you  may 
date  the  commencement  of  your  progress  in  practical  phi- 
losophy. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  confirmation  of 
virtue  as  the  contemplation  of  wickedness  ;  "  vice  to  be 
hated  needs  but  to  be  seen,"  and  in  a  prison  she  is  seen 
pretty  plainly  :  an  imprisoned  philosopher  has  therefore 
the  strongest  excitement  to  detest  her. 

To  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  a  prison  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  Circumscribed  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  walls,  your  fancy  has  free  scope  to  expatiate. 
Absence  embellishes  the  most  distant  scenes,  and  gives  a 
charm  to  the  remembrance  of  landscapes,  that  while  they 
are  before  our  eyes  afford  us  no  sensible  pleasure.  The 
cool  tranquillity  of  a  sequestered  grot  cannot  be  de- 
scribed so  forcibly  by  him  who  enjoys  its  freshness,  as  by 
him  who  contrasts  it  with  the  noisy  and  bustling  scene 
which  he  is  hourly  subjected  to  witness.  A  bed  of  roses 
never  appears  so  soft  to  the  feeling  of  its  luxurious  occu- 
pier as  to  the  imagination  of  him  who  is  reclining  on  a 
couch  of  straw  ;  the  murmur  of  a  rivulet  does  not  tinkle 
so  delightfully  to  the  traveller  who  reposes  on  its  banks, 
as  to  the  mental  ear  of  him  who  has  not  seen  a  current  of 
water  for  many  months.  The  author  who  looks  at  the 
cobweb  in  the  Corner  of  his -window,  is  best  calculated  to 
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describe  with  poetical  enthusiasm  the  shade  of  the  syca- 
more; and  the  cackling  of  a  hen  naturally  inspires  him 
to  celebrate  with  appropriate  feeling  the  melancholy 
warblings  of  the  nightingale.  As  distance  enforces  the 
impression,  and  embellishes  the  charms  of  natural  sce- 
nery, absence  gives  a  more  mellow  and  sentimental  co- 
louring to  every  scene  of  domestic  life.  Men  who  have 
always  been  quarrelling  with  their  families,  when  con- 
fined in  prison,  look  back  to  their  domestic  circle  with 
lingering  regret ;  they  only  remember  the  caresses  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  forget  how  often  they  have  been 
scolded  by  the  mother,  and  how  frequently  they  have 
been  obliged  to  beat  the  infant.  Any  thing  is  better 
than  confinement :  they  are  thus  cured  of  misanthropy  ; 
they  learn  to  look  on  all  that  is  really  valuable  with  com- 
placency, and  to  imagine  that  going  to  church  may  be 
just  as  pleasant  as  spending  their  time  in  the  tap-room  of 
the  prison. 

That  residence  in  a  prison  improves  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  cannot  be  denied.  The  useful  art  of  distin- 
guishing real  from  pretended  friends  can  only  be  acquired 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate  or  the  Bench.  The  faith- 
loss  mistress  and  the  scoundrel  confident  may  here  be 
detected  at  no  other  expence  than  the  sacrifice  of  your 
vanity  to  conviction. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  that  philosophic  contempt  of 
dress  which  is  naturally  attendant  on  confinement.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  be  cured  of  foppery,  should  take  refuge  in 
a  prison  ;  and  as  this  is  a  step  to  which  the  generality  of 
fops  must  have  involuntary  recourse,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  disease  should  be  usually  accompanied  by  the  cure. 

I  have  supposed  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  preced- 
ing observations  peculiarly  apply  are  among  the  poor  resi- 
dents in  a  prison  ;  for  the  spectacle  of  a  literary  man  liv- 
ing in  confinement  on  the  property  of  his  creditors,  I 
should  hope  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  His  principles,  it  may- 
he  presumed,  would  elevate  him  above  such  flagrant  vil- 
lainy;    if  he  could  find  any  one  willing    to  trust    him 
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above  the  value  of  an  Easter  suit.  But  after  all  that  I 
have  said  in  favour  of  a  prison,  permit  me  to  assure  you, 
that  with  me  it  has  no  other  recommendation  than  as  hav- 
ing afforded  the  means  of  introduction  to 

A  new  Correspondent. 
London,  list  Jpril,  1811. 
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The  Damnation  of  Ruvomisha,  a  Poem,  by  Rodrigo  Mad- 
docks,  Esq.     Longman  and  Co.  1811.  11.  lis.  (3d. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
Of  the  triumvirate  who  undoubtedly  form  the  galaxy 
of  modern  English  literature,  certain  it  is,  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  excellent  poem  is  the  most  preeminent.  A 
wreath  shall  be  entwined  round  the  brow  of  Maddocks 
more  everlasting  than  the  perennial  rose  :  sweet  are  his 
pathetic  strains,  and  sublime  his  elevated  ones  ;  but,  rea- 
der, judge  not  by  what  our  partiality  may  tell  thee,  but 
by  what  thou  thyself  mayest  be  enabled  to  discover. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  burial  of  Ruvomisha,  the 
best  beloved  of  men,  in  one  of  the  pits  of  that  barbarous 
island  situated  in  an  ocean  yet  unseen  and  unvisited  by 
man,  extending  ten  thousand  leagues  behind  the  furthest 
boundaries  of  European  discovery,  composed  only  of  co- 
ral, intersected  by  rivers  of  young  children,  the  offspring 
of  the  prolific  rock  that  foams  with  cataracts  of  infants, 
over  canopied  by  a  heavenly  air-pump,  that  composed  of 
etheriai  srems  admits  the  li^ht  of  the  sun  while  its  inha- 
bitants  remain  in  vacuo.  The  knob  of  this  celestial  air- 
pump,  of  which  the  circumference  at  the  base  is  more 
than  thirty  thousand  leagues,  acts  as  a  prism,  and  instead 
of  transacting  business  or  pursuing  pleasure  in  the  full 
glare  of  mixed  and  adulterated  light,-  as  in  this  sublunary 
sphere,  its  inhabitants  act  and  sport  in  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  warriors  fight  only  in  the  plain  of  red, 
and  the  scenes  of  carnage  are  thus  rendered  less  dreadful 
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to  the  eye  by  the  impossibility  of  distinction  between  the 
natural  colour,  and  that  which  is  produced  ;  married  men 
who  have  no  business  to  transact  business  from  home  live 
in  the  stripe  of  green  ;  loyalists  reside  under  the  beams  of 
true  blue;  taylors  under  the  violet,  as_  denoting  a  mix- 
ture of  colours ;  fruiterers  are  illuminated  by  the  orange 
rays,  and  gardeners  by  the  pink.  Virgins  reside  .  in  a  se- 
questered spot,  on  which  a  plain  of  white  is  thrown  -by 
the  rotation  of  a  Medurabadian  wheel.  Beneath  the  cen- 
tre of  the  knob  is  a  patch  of  black,  that  serves  not  only 
for  the  mouth  of  a  burying  pit,  but  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  mourners.  Such  is  the  condition  of  salvation 
to  every  inhabitant  of  this  island,  that  if  in  their  descent 
they  can  make  more  than  forty  marks  with  their  great 
toe,  they  are  numbered  among  the  most  worthy  wor- 
shippers of  Brahmah,  and  exalted  to  participation  in  the 
bed  of  Veshnoo  ;  but  if  unfortunately  at  the  moment  of 
expiration,  the  nail  has  been  lately  cut,  or  if  their  fall  be 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  full  number  of  strokes,  they  are 
doomed  to  suspension  in  the  air,  as  sieves  for  filtering  the 
dew  of  night :  their  skins  become  porous,  and  the  liquid 
that  is  thus  filtered  is  the  nectar  of  Rowli  Powli  the  father 
of  the  gods  :  nor  can  this  dreadful  punishment  be  remit- 
ted till  they  can  find  a  man  who  is  swifter  than  the  wind, 
with  an  eye  more  bright  than  the  sun,  his  teeth  sharper 
than  the  lightning's  fork,  and  whose  hands  are  shaped 
like  a  pair  of  compasses,  making  an  angle  of  thirty  de- 
grees, and  circumscribing  a  circumference  of  one  thou- 
sand miles.  The  spirit  of  Ruvomisha  has  already  struck 
his  toe  thirty-nine  times  against  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
when  his  toe-nail  breaks  and  he  is  immediately  whirled 
27,648,219,654,8791  miles,  into  the  vast  expanse  of  space 
and  suspended  as  a  dew-filterer.  The  unhappy  Why- 
buma,  the  fair  mistress  of  Ruvomisha,  knows  by  inter- 
nal sympathy  the  fate  of  the  best  beloved  of  men,  and 
resolves  to  procure  his  deliverance  by  setting  out  in  search 
of  the  swifter-than-the-wind,  sharper-than-the-lightning, 
compass-spreading-hand-man,    At  the  furthest  extremity 
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of  space,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Asiatic  knowledge,  is 
an  island  called  Deglana,  the  habitation  of  the  Tonirbs,  a 
wonderful  race,  who  for  more  than  three  hundred  years 
since  the  accouchement  of  Moyorsa,  the  mother  of  Ca- 
syapa,  have  been  renowned  for  riding  in  the  air,  in  the  un- 
horsed chariots  of  heaven  called  Loonlabba.  Thither  the 
fair  Whybuma  sends  her  messenger,  who  returns  not  only 
with  the  celestial  car,  but  with  a  Tonirb,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  before-mentioned  region.  The  dress  and  appearance 
of  this  strange  being  are  described  with  great  beauty  and 
detail. 

Onward  they  steer'd  thro'  the  aerial  ocean, 
So  smooth  their  course  thro'  the  celestial  wave, 

That  but  the  approach  of  land  denotes  their  motion, 
While  shouts  of  triumph  hail  the  adventurous  brave. 

And  when  the  gazeas  vessel  touch'd  the  ground, 
So  strong  rebound  the  trembling  earth  return'd, 
That  but  the  cordage  round  the  basket  bound, 
Prevented  him  from  being  overturn'd. 
Then  out  he  stept  with  solemn  place  and  grave  ; 
For  such  a  love  the  Ephesian  dame  had  mourn'd. 

Upon  his  head  a  black  round  tower  *  he  bore, 
Surrounded  by  afdark  but  empty  moat : 

A  silken  band  by  silver  lock'd  before, 
Relieved  the  darkness  of  the  dreary  ditch  ; 

The  circling  base  his  brow  sublime  surrounded, 
And  o'er  his  manly  forehead  cast  a  shade ; 
That  forehead  still  in  stores  of  wisdom  rich, 

(For  wisdom  known  was  Degalana's  shore)  ? 
In  his  capacious  mind  each  scheme  afioat 
That  judgment  guides,  or  ignorance  astounded, 

Beneath  his  chin  by  Iudia's  loom  enwoven 
Deglana's  sacred  cravata  he  wore  ; 

In  circling  folds  his  alabaster  neck 
It  curiously  enfolded; 

And  in  a  knot  mysterious  tied  it  seem'd, 
Embossed  by  circles  twain  from  whence  proceeded 
Two  points  as  emblems  of  the  sacred  fire  ! 

*  If  we  had  not  been  criticising  a  poem  oa  an  Indian  subject,  we 
should  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  somewhat  hyperbolical  descrip- 
tion of  a  hat  ! 
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A  million  a  minute, 
Or  the  Devil  is  in  it, 

As  one  you  shall  travel 
O'er  grass  and  o'er  gravel, 
Thro'  sea  and  thro'  air, 

Without  trouble,  or  sorrow, 
Withoutsorrow  or  care, 

And  be  back  by  to-morrow,  &c.  &c. 

The  leg  being  fastened  by  a  screw  to  a  dumb-waiter  on 
which  Whybuma  seats  herself,  she  is  conveyed  before 
evening  to  the  regions  of  filtration,  where  she  beholds  her 
lover  suspended,  and  sees  only  a  few  paces  before  her  the 
outstripper-of-the-wind.      A    race  now    takes  place  be- 
tween the  leg  and  the  aforesaid  outstripper,  whose  name 
is  Mordibidividivehmalyadibuh.     The  incidents   of  the 
race  are  extremely  interesting.  Twice  does  the  outstripper 
escape  by  running  round  the  point  of  a  needle,  followed 
by  Whybuma  and  the  leg  ;  at  length  they  arrive  at   Myio 
which  is  built  of  solid  sunbeams.     In  the  centre  of  this 
city,  are  four  sandals,  three  of  them  are  filled  by  legs  simi- 
lar to  that  by  which  Whybuma   is  conveyed.     Two  of 
these  legs  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  queen  of  the 
country,  and  the  third  to  its  king,  whose  pair    was  ulti- 
mately rendered  incomplete  in  the  battle  with  the  mur- 
derers of  his  spouse.     It  had  been  decreed   by  Casyapa 
that  whenever  a  leg  should  be  found  exactly  fitting  the 
last  sandal,  the  person  to  whom  that  leg  had  belonged 
should  be  immediately  restored  to  life,  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  third  leg,  assume   the   government  of  the 
country,  and  walk  away  with  the  queevi,  who  should  be  set 
upon  her  legs  again  at  the  same  moment  with   himself. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  day  at  which  the  outstripper- 
of-tbe-wTind,  and  the  damsel  YVhybuma's  magic  leg  arriv- 
ed in  the  city  of  sunbeams,  should  be  the  very  day  of  trial 
and  election.     As  Whybuma  entered  the   portal  of  the 
square,  she  beheld  a  thousand  legs  advancing  to  martial 
music,  and  found  herself  involuntarily  drawn    into  the 
ranks  by  the  leg  which  supported  her.     This  leg  marched 
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forward  bearing  the  beauteous  damsel,  with  greater  ener 
gy  and  grace  than  any  other  leg:  Whybuma  received  a 
scrape  from  each  as  a  mark  of  homage,  and  they  advan- 
ced to  the  place  of  the  election.  After  all  the  other  legs 
had  tried  their  fortune,  Whybuma's  leg  puts  its  foot  into 
the  sandal;  it  immediately  closes,  the  bands  embrace  the 
ancle,  and  the  crowd  awaits  in  anxious  expectation  the 
growth  of  the  destined  monarch  of  the  country. 

Now  the  courteous  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
member that  this  fortunate  leg  was  manufactured  from  the 
leg  of  four  hundred  infants.  Slowly  rising  therefore  from 
the  original  leg,  andjoining  by  the  loins  to  its  neighbour, 
arose  the  bodies  and  heads  of  four  hundred  infants!  Sur- 
prize and  terror  seized  the  multitude.  That  a  king  with  four 
hundred  heads,  and  each  head  the  head  of  child  a  should 
be  the  monarch  of  a  city  built  of  sun-beams  was  most  hor- 
rible. But  the  queen,  now  completed  from  the  other  pair 
of  legs,  after  commanding  silence,  proposed  the  election 
of  Whybuma  as  wet-nurse.  The  proposal  is  received  with 
acclamation;  the  queen  consents  to  live  in  a  state  of  mar- 
ried viduity:  at  the  request  of  her  wetnurse,she  orders  the 
guards  to  surround  the  rainbow  walls  of  the  city  ;  the  out- 
stripper-of-the-wind  is  thus  taken  prisoner,the  salvation  of 
Ruvomisha  is  accomplished,  and,*invited  to  the  city  of 
sunbeams,  he  and  his  lovely  Whybuma  live  in  uninter- 
rupted felicity  till  the  four  hundred  infants  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  when  they  quarrel  with  each  other; 
their  number  is  diminished  daily  two  by  two,  till  at  length 
Watapittio  and  Migranio  are  the  only  remaining  bro- 
thers. Migranio  kills  Watapittio,  marries  the  queen, 
and  remains  the  surviving  and  eternal  sovereign  of  Akur- 
sedlyaltelual  or  the  capital  of  sun-beams. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  poem  of 
which  we  have  given  the  preceding  abstract  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  performances  of  the  school  to  which  its 
author  belongs.  Its  plot  is  not  so  extravagant  as  that  of 
the  Curse  of  KehamUi  nor  its  versification  so  irregular  as 
that  of  Thalaba  the  destroyer.     Nothing  in  the  story  tha 
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we  have  analyzed  can  be  compared  with  the  octuple  en- 
trance of  Kehama  through  eight  different  gates  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  or  with  the  orb  compounded  of  a 
thousand  little  eyes  kneaded  into  one.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  admitted  that  if  the  author  before  us  has 
not  equalled  the  extravagance  of  Ml*.  Southey,  he  has  not 
attained  his  sublimity  of  expression,  nor  is  equally  able 
to  appreciate  his  own  performances.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Maddocks  ever  declared  himself,  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Southey,  to  be  the  first  poet  of  the  age  ;  he  probably 
thinks  that  to  express  his  opinion  of  himself  in  this  man- 
ner, would,  if  that  opinion  were  impartial,  be  unbecom- 
ing, and  if  it  were  evideutly  the  result  only  of  vanity  and 
impertinence,  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  render 
its  author  ridiculous.  The  man  who  sits  down  with  a 
deliberate  design  to  convert  anonymous  criticism  to  the 
purposes  of  self-praise,  must  be  lost  to  every  sentiment  of 
decency.  The  act  is  known  at  least  to  his  printer  or  his 
bookseller;  and  to  them  the  person  who  commits  it  can 
appear  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  quack  whose 
impudence  is  equal  to  his  meanness. 


A  CHARACTER  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

Mess  a  lin  a  was  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman 
of  Norfolk,  and  was  married  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
to  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Quebec.  In  the  ardour  of  licentious  passion  she  flew 
into  the  arms  of  General  Moncton,  who  brought  her  to 
England,  and  gave  her  apartments  in  the  same  house  with 
his  youngest  daughter,  whose  morals  she  soon  corrupied, 
and  whom  she  persuaded  to  elope  with  all  the  cash  and 
trinkets  to  which  she  had  access.  At  Harrowaate,  to 
which  place  they  run  off  with  their  booty,  our  heroine 
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formed  a  connection  with  a  gentleman  named  Medhurst, 
under  whose  protection  she  was  exalted  to  the  situation 
of  abbess  to  a  nunnery  in  Pall-mall.  Here  she  resided 
near  twenty  years  in  the  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  inno- 
cence, when  her  protector  dying  she  was  appointed 
priestess  of  the  temple  of  the  Cyprian  Venus  erected  by 
Lord  Barrymore. 

In  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years  she  was  too  old  and 
ugly  for  a  situation  requiring  in  more  than  a  usual  degree 
the  talent  of  insinuation.  Her  vocation  had  been  suffi- 
ciently profitable  ;  and  his  lordship's  interest  procured 
her  customers  to  a  brothel  in  Oxendon-street,  that  she 
was  enabled  to  furnish,  partly  by  his  liberality,  and 
partly  by  the  money  she  had  amassed  in  the  course  of  her 
long  and  laborious  services.  Her  appearance  is  that  of  a 
gentle woman, nndin  all  the  arts  that  can  administer  to  libi- 
dinous pleasure  she  is  unrivalled.  The  seduction  of  female 
innocence  has  been  the  professed  object  of  her  study  for 
the  last  forty  years,  and  she  is  a  perfect  adept  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  killing  without  murder. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  her  house 
soon  became  the  most  fashionable,  or  at  least  the  most 
notorious  of  the  temples  of  recreation  within  a  mile  of 
Piccadilly.  A  crim.  con.  affair  was  seldom  managed  so 
successfully  as  when  conducted  through  the  mediation  of 
her  kind  offices  ;  and  Lords  B.  and  S.  have  yet  some  rea- 
son to  remember  the  conveniences  of  her  house,  and  the 
pliancy  of  her  temper. 

A  single  establishment  of  this  kind  was  unworthy  of 
her  comprehensive  and  enterprising  genius.  She,  there- 
fore, in  conjunction  with  Jew  King  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
opened  an  elegant  house  in  Morton-street;  her  most  fas- 
cinating Cyprians,  after  revelling  one  day  in  all  the  filth 
of  prostitution,  were  sent  hither  on  the  next  to  person- 
ate ladies  of  fashion,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  ingenious 
fortune-teller,  some  of  them  were  soon  accommodated 
with  husbands.  To  support  the  expences  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  to  give  some  degree  of  eclat   to  the  establish 
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ment,  one  or  two  young  ladies  of  real  respectability  and 
of  great  expectations,  were  introduced  as  visitor?,  and 
were  cheated  at  cards  in  the  most  friendly  of  all  possible 
manners. 

The  suppers  were  as  good  as  the  apartments  were  ele- 
gant. Needy  adventurers  were  accommodated  with  wives 
on  condition  of  a  handsome  premium  immediately  on 
gaining  possession  of  the  lady's  fortune  ;  and  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  were  obligingly  accommodated  with  wives  who 
had  no  resemblance  either  visible  or  secret  to  old  maids. 
Our  heroine  contrived  in  the  course  of  two  years  to  make 
a  clear  profit  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  proprietor- 
ship of  this  establishment ;  but  her  agent,  Mrs.  Morris,  on 
its  dissolution  by  the  failure  of  John  King,  and  by  some 
unpleasant  proceedings  instituted  on  the  part  of  an  Ame- 
rican colonel,  was  left  to  sustain  the  utmost  extremity  of 
indigence,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  support  her- 
self by  opening  a  dressmaker's  shop  in  Berners-street, 
was  at  last  reduced  to  take  refuge  in  a  workhouse. 

Among  the  visitors  of  Mrs.  Morris  was  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  formerly  been  confidential  secretary  to  Madame 
d'Eon  ;  andnow  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset- 
street  Portman-square,  on  an  annuity  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  sum  of 
money  granted  him  by  the  French  court  as  a  remuneration 
for  his  services,  in  securing  certain  papers  which  that  ce- 
lebrated lady  had  attempted  to  destroy.  The  Chevalier 
de  Vaisseau  was  a  gentleman  of  elegant  deportment,  about 
six  feet  in  heighth,  of  a  thin  person,  and  cadaverous 
countenance.  He  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school, 
rather  formal  in  his  elegance,  and  ceremonious  in  his  po- 
liteness ;  but  he  is  a  very  pleasing  companion,  possesses 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  a  temper  not  easily  disturbed.  He  is  how- 
ever an  enthusiast :  on  the  common  occasions  of  human 
life  he  sutlers  his  imagination  to  outstrip  his  judgment, 
and  as  he  prides  himself  extremely  on  the  management  of 
business,  when  he  is  once  mounted  on  hishobbv-horse,  he 
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gallops  away  without  caution  or  restraint.  To  him  Messa-  , 
lina  had  been  introduced  by  Mrs.  Morris  ;  he  was  in  want 
of  a  housekeeper  and  a  librarian;  she  appeared  to  be  a 
woman  of  intelligence,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Stanhope. 
A  Mrs.  Stanhope  resided  in  Duke-street,  Port  man-square. 
Mr.  de  Vaisseau  enquired  her  character,  and  was  inform- 
ed that  she  was  a  woman  of  family  and  fortune.  Elated 
with  the  thoughts  of  obtaining  such  a  prize,  he  repeat- 
ed his  addresses  with  renewed  ardor,  and  on  the  5th  day 
of  May  1801),  Eliza  P.  alias  Honoria  Stanhope"  was  led 
to  the  hymeneal  altary  by  the  Chevalier  de  Vaisseau. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  honey  moon  Madame  de  Vais- 
seau mentioned  for  the  first  time  certain  estates  that  she 
inherited  from  her  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  rents  of  these  estates  she  had  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, from  her  ignorance  of  that  kind  of  business,  and  the 
impossibility  to  an  unprotected  woman  of  visiting  Ame- 
rica.    The  arrears  she  calculated  to  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  and  the  annual  rent   to  be  twelve 
thousand  dollars.     This  account  enframed  the  ima^ina- 
tion  of  the  chevalier;  the  splendor  of  his  lady's  house 
gave  him  no  doubt  of  her  wealth  ;   he  wished  to  double 
his  annuity,  and  what  was  a  voyage   across  the  Atlan- 
tic to    a    chevalier   and   a   man  of    business?     In    the 
contemplation,    however,   of  the  risques  of  a   sea   voy- 
age, and  of    the   advantages    to    be    derived   from    the 
wealth  that  would  accompany  him  on  his  return,  his  lov- 
ing wife  persuaded  him  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  him  to  sell  bis  annuity  before  he  set  sail,  and  leave 
the  purchase  money  in  her  hands.    To  this  he  consented, 
and  after  depositing  ail  his  cash  except  about  a  thousand 
pounds  for  necessary  expences,  and  after  a  "  bitter  part- 
ing," he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  the  Mississippi. 

Great  was  his  surprise  to  find  after  three  months  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  inde- 
fatigable enquiries,  that  no  one  was  able  to  point  out  to 
him  the  boundaries  of  his  supposed  estate.  The  name  of 
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Honoria  Stanhope  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  and 
with  Harrington  Form  not  one  of  the  cultivators  of  land 
had  the  least  acquaintance.  The  chevalier  had  no  doubt 
ot  his  wife's  sincerity  ;■  he  believed  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  arose  from  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  his  just 
claims,  and  he  reimbarked  for  England  to  procure  such 
plans  and  adopt  such  measures  of  redress  as  might  ena- 
ble him  on  a  future  visit  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  disappointments. 

On  his  arrival  in  M street,  he  gave  his  accustomed 

knock  at  the  door,  and  not  observing  or  not  wondering 
that  it  should  be  opened  by  a  strange  servant,  he  bolted 
through  the  lobby,  walked  up  stairs,  and  marched  into  the 
drawing  room,  with -all  the  precipitation  of  a  husband 
anxious  to  press  his  long  parted  cara  sposa  to  his  bosom. 
Hissudden  entrance  discomposed  the  tranquillity  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman  engaged  in  amorous  dalliance;  the  lady 
screamed  and  fainted  ;  the  gentleman  seized  his  cane,  and 
laid  it  over  the  culprit's  shoulders;  while  the  servant  sup- 
posing the  intruder  to  be  a  thief,  called  the  watch,  and 
delivered  him  to  its  custody. 

In  the  morning  no  one  appearing  against  him,  and  his 
address  being  in  his  favour,  he  was  discharged.  But  dis- 
tracted by  wonder  and  apprehension,  he  thought  the  best 
mode  of  explaining  himself  without  subjecting  himself  to 
the  recurrence  of  disagreeable  circumstances,  wTould  be  to 
communicate  his  situation  by  letter.  Having  made  the 
proper  enquiries,  therefore,  respecting  the  present  owners 
of  the  mansion,  he  wrote  to  the  lady  apologizing  for  his 
mistake,  and  requesting  information  respecting  Madame 
de  Vaisseau.  Mrs.  L.  returned  for  answer  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  lady,  but  that  she  had  left  that  neighbour- 
hood six  months  ago.  Madame  de  V.  had  been  accustomed 
to  send  billets  for  her  husband,  when  she  and  the  servants 
were  out  of  town,  to  the  Cambridge  cotfee-house.  At  the 
bar  a  billet  had  been  left  for  him  many  months  before,  and 
its  effect  upon  his  mind  may  be  easily  conjectured  from 
its  purport. 
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Sir, 
You  being  a  catholic  and  I  a  protestant,  my  conscu 
ence  won't  allow  that  we  should  live  together  any  longer. 
Besides,  the  register  having  been  entered  with  an  errone- 
ous name,  which  if  you  had  loved  me  you  would  have  en- 
quired into,  the  whole  affair  is  quite  contraiy  to  the  law. 
I  have  left  you  eight  hundred  pounds  at  Mr.  Drummond's, 
and  shall  have  arrived  in  America  about  the  time  fixed  for 
your  return  from  thence  to  England.  Take  care  how  you 
follow  me;  and  be  content.  Thank  you  for  all  past  fa- 
vours; but  let  me  advise  you  for  the  future  not  to  believe 
that  you  are  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived,  or  that  a  fond 
woman  cannot  exist  without  you.  Say  your  prayers,  give 
up  raking,  and  live  like  a  christian. 

Your  affectionate 
The  Chevalier  de  Vaisseau,  H.  S. 

Cambridge  Coffee  House. 

"  Old  and  ugly"  as  she  is,  the  lady  is  now  the  house- 
keeper of  the  celebrated  American  orator  Mr,  R.  The 
Chevalier  himself  has  returned  to  France,  by  the  especial 
favor  of  Buonaparte,  whose  motive  for  granting  him  his 
protection  may  be  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  remaining 
papers  of  the  late  Chevalier.  He  resides  on  his  family 
estate ;  drinks, as  in  duty  bound,  destruction  to  the  English ; 
and  believes  all  women  to  be  devils  in  disguise! 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 

Sin, 

I  perfectly  agree  with  your  friend  B.  L.  L.  in  your 
last  month's  number,  p.  314,  upon  the  constituent  princi- 
pies  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  of  which 
I  may  still  be  a  member,if  their  clerk's  neglect  of  calling  for 
my  subscription  these  two  years,  has  not  caused  my  name 
to  be  removed.  I  have  long  since  discovered  their  pro- 
fession and  practice  to  be  widely  different.     What  cteiin- 
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quents  they  have  brought  before  the  public,  were  poor 
wretches  whom  their  agents  had  suborned  by  the  lure  of 
money  to  sell  improper  books,  on  purpose  to  found  a  pub- 
lic prosecution,  and  have  the  credit,  of  doing  something. 
Now,  Mr.  Scourge,  these  books  argue  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  in  getting  them  up,  and  must  issue  from  some  con- 
siderable press,  and  why  not  seek  for  the  producers  or 
printers  of  these  things  ?  The  task  is  too  invidious  to 
mention  names  in  your  Magazine,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  notoriety  of  the  matter  is  so  obvious  that  without 
seeking  much  about,  half  a  dozen  opulent  book  and  print- 
sellers  have  several  hundreds  of  pounds  invested  in  this  sort 
of  property,  the  great  profit  upon  which,  from  the  secrecy 
of  the  sale,  induces  them  to  run  the  hazard,  which,  if  de- 
tection shoukl  take  place,  may  be  accommodated  by  the 
society  for  about  twenty  pounds  charges;  a  note  may 
be  given  to  their  solicitor  at  two  months,  and  the  public  is 
never  informed  of  any  thing  that  has  been  done.  Another 
circumstance  of  delusion  is,  that  these  single  copies  are 
burnt;  but  I  much  doubt  this  fact,  as  it  has  never  yet 
been  done  publicly,  or  even  at  the  desire  of  the  party  for- 
feiting the  article.  For  a  long  while  their  agent  and  in- 
former, one  Richard  Grey,  carried  himself  so  infamously 
that  his  oath  at  last  was  not  credited,  and  after  they  dis- 
charged him  he  was  transported  for  a  felony. 

There  are  hundreds  of  different  articles  printed  and  cir- 
culated of  which  the  society  know  not  so  much  as  the 
names,  but  which  are  not  to  be  had  by  sending  such  fel- 
lows or  runners  as  they  do.  Fifty  or  sixty  pounds  with 
good  management  might  bring  up  twenty  or  thirty  books 
of  different  descriptions  from  the  original  proprietors. 
Perhaps  you  may  smile  at  what  follows,  but  I  can 
assure  you  as  a  fact,  that  a  great  impression  on  a  large 
size,  has  lately  been  imported  from  the  presbyte- 
rian  capital  of  Scotland,  and  were  the  society  willing  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  they  might  be  introduced  to  the  fac- 
tor in  London,  for  the  purchase  of  twenty-five,  for 
a  less  number  of  copies  is  not  parted   from  the  stock. 
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Tins  would  be  becoming  the  suppressors  of  vice,  but 
the  contrary  is  the  support  of  it,  insomuch  as  it  enhan- 
ces the  prices  of  such  articles,  and  the  mention  of  their 
proceeding's  in  their  reports  sets  all  ttie  world  enquiring 
after  such  books,  A  noted  picture-shop  under  the  nose 
of  magistracy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York-street,  Co- 
rent  Clarden,  sells  abundance  of  these  articles  by  the  ve- 
hicle of  women  of  the  town,  whose  nightly  attendance 
at  taverns  and  the  play-houses'  enables  them  to  deal  largely 
in  this  way  with  the  gentlemen.  If  the  society  is  above 
obtaining  information,  and  only  tries  to  triumph  over 
poverty  that  is  defenceless,  they  must  be  despised  by 
ail  observers,  and  merit  the  continual  sarcasms  throwa 
upon  them  in  the  papers.  B.  L.  L.'s  complaint  against 
F.  H.  is  ill  founded,  that  book  was  never  the  W.  P. 
which  is  another  work  that  has  somehow  gained  a  wrong 
name :  for  an  account  of  the  publication  of  the  first  look 
into  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Monthly  Review,  which  clearly 

marks  the  distinction. 

Yours, 

John  Colville  Grant. 
Greviik-street. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

Whether  the  bill  which  has  been  so  lonsf  before  the 
house  will  be  forwarded  through  it  during  the  present 
session,  or  whether  it  will  not  be  finally  rejected,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture,  There  are  not  more  than  a  do- 
zen members  who  appear  to  have  any  distinct  idea  upon 
the  subject :  they  all  wish  that  the  existing  laws  on  the 
subject  of  imprisonment  should  be  altered,  but  they  are 
all  afraid  of  innovation.  As  the'numbercf  creditors  is 
greater  than  that  of  debtors  actually  confined,  the  peti- 
tioners against  several  clauses  of  the  bill  are  numerous 
and  importunate :  the  moneyed  interest  is  decidedly  averse 
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to  its  adoption,  and  there  only  remain  to  support  it  in  its 
progress  the  few  who  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  perform  their  duty 
conscientiously  ;  who  will  not  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow  creatures  to  the  convenience  of  a  friend  ;  who 
do  not  believe  all  debtors  to  be  scoundrels  ;  and  who  have 
the  courage  to  support  what  their  understandings  tell 
them  to  be  right. 

Xo  act  of  legislative  cruelty  can  be  greater  than  that 
of  continually  professing  a  readiness  to  relieve  a  large 
body  of  men  from  protracted  suffering,  yet  still  defer- 
ring the  promised  measure  of  humanity  on  every  trifling 
occasion,  and  at  every  frivolous  suggestion.  It  were  bet- 
ter that  an  attempt  for  the  relief  of  insolvency  should 
not  be  made  at  all,  than  that  it  should  be  languidly 
pursued,  or  finally  defeated.  We  should  suppose,  that 
on  a  great  public  measure  like  that  supported  by  Lord 
Redesdale,  the  sentiments  of  the  legislature  could  be 
collected,  before  he  ventured  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
cannot  be  rejected  without: inflicting  on  many  thousands  of 
unfortunate  sufferers  the  most  cruel  disappointment.  The 
country  demands  at  least  tliatif  the  present  bill  do  not  pass, 
its  place  shall  be  supplied,  during  the  present  session, 
by  some  other  measure  equally  calculated  for  the  relief  of 
insolvency.  Supposing  the  creditor  to  demand  the  ut- 
most severity  of  deserved  punishment,  more  than  four 
fifths  of  those  who  are  now  suffering  imprisonment  for 
misfortune  have  already  been  subjected  to  longer  confine- 
ment than  can  be  legally  inflicted  on  a  pickpocket  or  a 
member  of  the  Vere-street  society.  To  be  deprived  of 
liberty  for  three  months  is  a  punishment  fully  equal  to  any 
indiscretion  of  which  an  insolvent  debtor  can  have,  been 
guilty  ;  and  for  the  wilful  and  premeditated  obtcntion  of 
credit  without  a  design  to  pay,  we  do  not  ask  that  the  pre- 
sent punishment  should  be  remitted. 

Lord  Redesdale's  bill  seems  well  calculated  to  remedy 
the  existing  absurdities  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  law, 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  cruelties  which 
have  been  inflicted  ou  the   victims  of  misfortune,  at  the 
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pleasure  of  every  malignant  or  exasperated  plain;  iff. 
But  there  are  some  clauses  which  are  equal,  in  the  mea- 
sure of  their  injustice,  to  the  most  obnoxious  parts  of  the 
present  system.  Such  are  the  exceptions  by  which  a  deb- 
tor for  crim.  eon.  is  imprisoned  for  tvn  years,  and  every 
individual  who  has  been  liberated  under  the  bill,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  called  on  by  his  creditors  as  soon  as  he  possesses 
any  amount  of  property  clear  of  all  deductions.  In  what- 
ever way  this  last  clause  may  operate,  its  effect  must  be 
oppressive  or  pernicious.  At  the  very  moment  when  a  per- 
son liberated  by  the  act  is  raising  himself  above  distress, 
and  is  about  to  employ  a  trifling  surplus  of  capital  in  the 
extension  or  consolidation  of  his  business,  his  creditor 
pounces  upon  him  with  an  execution,  and  reduces  him  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  toils.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  stimulus 
to  perseverance  in  honest  industry;  that  superfluity  of 
gain  which  under  a  more  propitious  order  of  things  would 
belaid  by  as  a  resource  against  misfortune,  or  employed 
to  extend  the  circle  of  his  business,  if  the  bill  passes  under 
its  present  form  will  be  squandered  in  improvidence.  But 
the  most  serious  evil  of  the  clause  is  the  encouragement 
that  it  holds  out  to  fraud  and  perjury.  Its  operation  may 
be  evaded  by  affidavits  of  fictitious  debts,  and  by  other 
artifices  of  which  the  iniquity  is  lost  in  the  expedience. 

The  clause  by  which  the  debtor  on  an  action  of  crirn^ 
con.  is  subjected  to  ten  years  imprisonment  implies  a  di- 
rect inculcation  that  adultery  in  a  poor  man  is  more 
criminal  than  in  a  rich  one.  The  adulterer  of  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  against  whom  two  thousand  pounds  damages 
have  been  given,  shall  scarcely  sufferany  degree  of  person- 
al inconvenience  ;  whilst  an  officer,  who  has  no  other  de- 
pendence than  his  pay,  who  has  been  equally  exposed  to 
temptation,  and  against  whom  the  same  amount  of  da- 
mages has  been  given,  in  a  case  of  a  nature  exactly  simi- 
lar, shall  languish  away  the  years  of  manhood  in  a  prison. 
To  make  the  amount  of  damages,  when  compared  with  the 
fortune  of  the  defendant  in  such  cases,  the  criterion  of 
guilt  and  the  measure  of  punishment,  is  equally  contrary 
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to  reason  and  justice.  If  this  system  of  jurisprudence  be 
extended  to  any  considerable  length,  a  carter  shall  be 
hanged  for  murder,  while  a  viscount  shall,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  handsome  fine,  be  permitted  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  duties,  and  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
in  undisturbed  impunity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  debt  was  contracted 
should  never  be  the  subject  of  enquiry  after  the  arrest. 
In  eases  of  fraud,  for  instance,  the  creditor  knew,  or  ought 
to  have  known  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  by  proceeding 
in  a  civil  action  he  has  deprived  himself  of  all  pretence  to 
proceed  at  any  future  period  in  a  criminal  process ;  he 
has  chosen  that  remedy  which  seemed  best  to  him,  and 
it  is  worse  than  cruelty,  to  give  him  the  power,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  swearing  to  a  debt,  and  iq  the  second,  of  pre- 
ferring a  criminal  indictment. 

But,  supposing  that  he  shall  only  be  empowered  to  pro- 
long the  duration  of  his  debtor's  imprisonment,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  legislature  will  shorten 
the  proposed  term  of  ten  years  to  live.  Even  then  the 
principle  of  the  clause  will  be  contrary  to  the  whole  spi- 
rit of  the  English  law.  If  the  prisoner  be  supposed  guil- 
ty of  fraud,  let  him  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  let  not  an 
equivocal  compromise  between  debt  and  felony  be  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  any  part  of  the  proceedings.  To 
vest  in  the  court  the  power  that  is  usually  exercised  by 
juries,  and  to  render  the  dignitaries  of  the  bench  not  only 
the  expounder  of  the  law  but  the  judges  of  the  fact,  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  legislature  itself.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  express  letter  of  the  original  and  sacred  instru- 
ment, by  which  our  rights  were  first  defined  and  secured. 
By  the  present  bill  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is 
left  to  the  judges;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  whoever  either  directly  or  indirectly  shall  promote 
an  innovation  so  extraordinary,  will  deserve  the  execra- 
tion of  every  Englishman,  who  either  retains  a  sentiment 
of  personal  independence,  or  feels  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  happiness  of  his  countrymen. 

The  clause  by  which  it  is  intended  that  no  one  shall  be 
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arrested  for  a  less  sum  than  twenty  pounds,  has  only  one 
recommendation  in   its  favor ;  it   will   render  tradesmen 
more  circumspect  in  granting  credit;    but  this  advantage 
might  be  obtained  in  some  other  way  less  open  to  objec- 
tions.    If  the  clause  be  not  rejected,  a  debtor  who  fears 
arrest,  instead  of  paying  his    creditors    such   a  sum  as 
shall   reduce  the   original  debt  below  ten  pounds,   will 
leave  a  balance   of  £\§.  19s.  6d.;    and  to    those  who 
know  how  frequently  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  occur, 
scarcely  any  other  argument  against  the  clause  will  be 
necessary.     Besides,  if  a  taylor  or  shoemaker  have  an  ac- 
count against  a  customer  of  £15,   he  will  be  disposed,  if 
he  have  any  doubts  of  that  customer's  honesty,  to. let  him 
have  goods  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  more,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  arrest  him  in  case  of  emergency.      When   the 
amount  of  a  debt  is  only  five  or  six  pounds,   the  creditor 
cannot  arrest,  and  does  not  think  such   a  sum  worth  the 
trouble  or  possible  expence  of  an  execution.     But  if  the 
clause  be  adopted,  since  from  £\2  to  £20  is  a  sum  too 
considerable  to  be  lost  by  a  tradesman  without  serious 
inconvenience,  he  will  run  the  hazard  of  litigation.     An 
action  will  be  brought  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  ;  if 
the  defendant  sutlers  judgment  to  goby  default  the    ex- 
emption from  arrest  has   afforded  him  no  advantage,  but 
an  opportunity  of  running  away  ;  but  if,   as  will  usually 
be  the  case,  he  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time,  expence  will  be  added  to  expence,  process   will 
succeed  process,   and   this  clause  which  was  intended  to 
secure  the  subject  from  oppressive,   unjust,  or  causeless 
arrest,  will  have  drawn  him  into  an  endless  scene  of  liti- 
gation, equally  destructive  to  his  plaintiff  and  himself. 

If  these  clauses  be  rejected,  the  bill  will  be  w^ell  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  effects  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
.we  would  rather  that  the  clauses  should  be  adopted  than 
that  it  should  not  pass.  Our  prisons  are  not  only  the  ha- 
bitations of  misfortune,  but  the  receptacles  of  vice  ;  and 
not  all  the  exhortations  of  all  the  clergymen  within  eight 
miles  of  St.  Paul's,  can  do  half  the  benefit  to  religion  or 
morality  that  is  produced  by  the  liberation  of  a  single 
debtor  from  Newgate  or  the  Fleet 
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FROM  A  LUMINARY  OP  FASHION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 

^.IR.  EDITOR, 

When  I  first  heard  of  yomdebut  in  the  literary  world, 
I  felt  somewhat  alarmed  under  the  impression  that  you 
might  have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  and  illi- 
beral community  against  persons  of  fashion.  This  ap- 
prehension, however,  has  gradually  subsided,  and  as  you 
have  not  betra^yed  any  hostile  intentions  against  us  lumi- 
naries of  the  mode,  I  begin  to  think  that  your  disposition 
may  be  friendly,  and  that  your  ultimate  object  may  be  an 
alliance  with  the  independent  against  the  dependent 
classes  of  society. 

I  have  determined  to  submit  the  subsequent  defence  of 
fashionable  principles  and  conduct  for  insertion  in  your 
very  entertaining  miscellany,  and  thus  to  obtain  proof  of 
your  real  sentiments,  and  to  convince  myself  either  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  my  ideas  respecting  your  ultimate 
views. 

I  myself,  Sir,  am  a  person  of  fashionable  origin  and 
babits.  I  am  admitted  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's 
private  parties,  and  to  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury's 
Sunday  amusements;  and  at  Mrs.  Richards's  route  a  few 
clays  ago,  I  was  handed  to  my  carriage  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  and  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  all  the  females  in  company.  The  [Marchioness  of 
Hertford  absolutely  trembled  so  much  with  passion  and 
envy,  that  she  shook  from  her  head-dress  a  very  valuable 
diamond  crescent  which  was  not  found  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  I  mention  these  things  merely  by  the  way, 
Sir ;  just  to  satisfy  you  that  your  new  correspondent  is 
qualified  to  speak  upon  those  subjects  which  she  intends 
to  enlarge  upon;  and  that  the  defence  of  the  ton  is  not 
taken  up  by  an  ignorant  or  inexperienced  advocate. 

But  now  to  the  point.  And  first  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion, a  word  which  is  absolutely  become  so  unfashion- 
able that  the  very  sound  of  it  is  almost  enough  to  bringort 
fainting  fits  :  who, Sir,  that  is  gifted  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon share  of  sense,  spirit,  genius,  education,  and  inde- 
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pendence,  can  endure  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  be  shut 
up  every  now  and  then  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  church 
or  chapel,  without  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  tongue, 
listening  to  dull  monotonous  harangues,which  never  con- 
tain any  thing  entertaining  nor  any  thing  new  ?  What 
person  of  soaring  disposition  can  bear  a  restriction  of  en- 
joyment ?  Who  that  has  been  accustomed  to  receive 
the  adorations  of  all  around  her,  in  whose  presence  men 
of  the  first  rank  have  basked  as  in  the  rays  of  the  meridian 
sun,  and  whose  levees  have  been  always  more  numerously 
attended  than  those  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury — 
who,  I  say,  that  has  moved  in  such  a  commanding  situation 
ought  to  kneel  and  degrade  herself  before  an  unseen,  and 
for  any  thing  she  knows  to  the  contrary,,  an  imaginary 
being:  such  behaviour  may  be  adapted  to  vulgar  minds 
and  mean  conceptions,  but  that  it  should  be  expected 
from  such  as  us  is  really  shocking  :  I  could  as  soon  submit 
to  have  my  levee  forsaken  by  the  members  of  theFour- 
in-hand  (and  the  absence  of  such  enlightened  and  exalted 
beings  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  my  happiness)  as  con- 
descend to  such  horrid  practices ! 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Editor,  in  this  particular* 
It  is  neither  the  wish  of  myself  nor  the  fashionable  world 
in  general  wholly  to  discard  religion.  No,  no :  we  have 
no  such  intention;  we  have  no  objection  to  be  decently  re- 
ligious ;  but  we  will  have  our  pleasures  unfettered  ;  we  do 
not  even  refuse  to  go  to  church  occasionally,  when  we  have 
new  carriages,  new  liveries,  new  dresses,  &c.  to  display,  or 
whenever  wre  can  exalt  our  own  consequence,  or  render 
others  envious  by  so  doing.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
clergyman  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  minutesin  his  dis- 
course, and  that  we  are  allowed  to  come  in  at  the  close 
of  the  prayers  ;  for  is  it  not  self-evident  that,  as  we  have 
all  prayer-books,  or  can  purchase  them,  we  can  as  well 
look  over  this  part  of  the  service  at  our  leisure,  as  to  be 
bored  with  it  at  all  times  and  in  whatever  temper  we  may 
chance  to  be? 

We  will  attend  oratorios,  provided  Catalan  i,  Braharm, 
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and  Dickons,  and  a  few  other  capital  performers  are  en- 
gaged, and  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  stand  up  while  the 
hallelujah  chorus  ischaunting;  and  this,  you  must  confess, 
is  a  very  great  concession  on  our  parts.  But  we  will  go 
still  further,  and  subscribe  to  two  or  three  of  the  most 
fashionable  charitable  institutions,  and  thus  give  unequivo- 
cal proofs  that  fashion  is  a  sphere  congenial  to  bene- 
volence. 

But,  Sir,  in  consideration  of  our  performance  of  all  these 
articles,  we  will  not  allow  any  interference  in  our  Sunday 
parties.  Our  routs,  concerts,  converzationes  and  card  as- 
semblies shall  be  held  on  any  day  we  please  ;  yes,  Sir,  and 
we  will  require  still  further  indigencies.  We  will  also 
have  our  Sunday  masquerades  !  Masquerades  are  carried 
on  in  places  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  since  most  of 
those  who  attend  go  under  some  feigned  character  :  this 
would  be  thought  a  devotee,  that  a  critic,  many  go  to 
ridicule  what  they  hear,  many  to  quiz  the  clergyman,  some 
to  set,  and  others  to  catch  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Very 
few,  indeed,  are  so  ignorant  as  to  go  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion on  subjects  of  such  doubtful  importance  to  mankind. 

Why,  bless  me,  Sir,  your  very  strict  religion  might  do 
wrell  enough  for  obsolete  times,  when  the  people,  the  wise- 
acres of  the  day,  knew  no  better  than  to  swallow  all  they 
heard,but,  really  now  it  is  monstrous;  and  lam  sure  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  sense  will  see  it  in  the  same  point  of  view! 
I  say  it  is  quite  monstrous  to  be  told  that  we  must  not  rattle 
the  dear  delightful  dice,  because  it  is  Sunday ;  that  we  must 
not  treat  our  friends  with  tea  and  cards  ,because  it  is  Sunday ; 
that  we  must  not  flirt  with  our  sweet  cicisbeos,  nor  give 
the  latitude  we  wish  to  our  words  and  actions,  because  it  is 
Sunday  ;  in  short,  that  the  very  idea  of  Sunday  is  to  be  de- 
structive to  all  pleasure.  Do  pray,  Sir,  write  an  essay  upon 
this  subject,  and  enforce  the  necessity  of  either  abolishing 
the  observance  of  this  day  altogether,  or  of  rendering  it 
more  accommodating  to  the  tastes  of  people  of  refined  sen- 
timents. 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  Editor,  you  recreate  in  KensingtonGar- 
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dens  and  the  Park  occasionally.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
rational  and  amusing  for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday,  than  such 
an  enjoyment  ?  The  last  time  I  was  in  the  Gardens,  there 
was  the  most  delightful  squeeze  conceivable  ;  it  was  indeed 
a  dear  confusion.  Every  one  appeared  fascinated  beyond 
description,  and  it  would  have  raised  a  smile  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  cynic  to  have  seen  the  carmine  blush  which 
flushed  the  cheeks  of  Miss  Gi"fford  (cheeks,  by  the  way, 
with  which  rosy  nature  has  long  since  picked  a  quarrel) 
when  her  garter,  faithless  to  the  important  trust  reposed 
in  it,  deserted  its  post,  and  lay  wide  sprawling  in  the  dust. 
Whether  the  sacred  band  was  picked  up  by  a  peer,  or  whe- 
ther it  fell  into  the  indelicate  hands  of  a  plebeian,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say. 

A  great  deal  of  fuss  has  also  been  made  about  decorum  ; 
but  really  those  who  assert  that  this  point  is  not  attended 
to  in  fashionable  life,  know  nothing  about  the  manners  of 
the  mode.  As  to  decorum  of  conduct  it  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion ;  as  every  thing  is  considered  decorous  in  high  life, 
because  exalted  minds  are  too  independent  to  care  about 
their  own  actions,  or  to  give  themselves  any  trouble  about 
those  of  others.  Because  a  lady  of  spirit  prefers  her  gal- 
lant to  her  husband,  we  do  not  censure  her,  or  throw  a 
stigma  on  her  moral  character  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  an  apology  for  her  behaviour  in  the  supposition  that 
the  former  pays  more  attention  to  her,  and  shews  a  greater 
regard  for  her  happiness  than  the  latter.  If  a  young  lady 
makes  &  faux  pas,  and  renders  her  lover  and  herself  happy 
rather  earlier  than  custom  has  prescribed,  so  far  from 
loading  her  with  reproaches,  as  too  many  would,  we  ap- 
plaud that  active  independence  of  mind  which  raises  her 
above  the  censures  of  the  world,  and  leads  her  rather  to 
consult  her  own  felicity  than  the  opinions  of  those  who 
would  not  give  themselves  the  slightest  trouble  to  promote 
her  welfare.  The  prevalent  contempt  of  religious  bigots 
and  moral  zealots  has  emanated  from  the  same  noble  dis- 
position ;  and  as  they  are  qualifications  essential  to  one  who 
seeks  for  fashionablecelebrity,  so  they  are  equally  requisite 
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to  true  enjoyment.  A  superstitious  adherence  to  the  cus- 
toms of  past  ages,  and  a  fear  of  a  superior  Being  are  the 
necessary  auxiliaries  of  governments,  since  they  tend  to 
keep  the  rabble,  who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  mur- 
muring and  rebellion,  in  a  proper  state  of  subjection. 

I  have  been  married  some  years,  Mr.  Editor,  but  no  one 
that  knows  me  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  would 
submit  to  the  drudgery  and  submission  that  are  common- 
ly exacted  from  a  wife.  To  be  bored  with  children  or  with 
the  management  of  servants,  or  the  care  of  an  establish- 
ment, for  the  due  government  of  which  I  should  be  respon- 
sible to  another,  is  shocking  to  the  extreme  only  in  idea, 
and  how  much  more  so  would  it  be  in  practice  ?  I  always 
thought  thus,  and  as  soon  as  I  had,  by  marriage,  shifted 
my  debts  and  difficulties,  which  wTere  pretty  numerous  and 
formidable,  to  my  husband's  shoulders,I  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  quarrel  with  him  so  violently  as  to  force  him  to 
come  to  a  separation.  With  all  my  good  management, 
however,  I  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  some  share 
of  trouble  and  vexation  which  attended  the  birth  of  a 
child,  which  I  contrived  to  have  conveyed  to  a  nurse  at  a 
distance,  and  I  have  never  since  set  eyes  upon  it.  Free 
from  danger,  and  enjoying  a  comfortable  settlement,  I  now 
run  after  pleasure,  night  after  night  and  day  after  day, 
without  any  hindrance  whatever  ;  am  universally  esteem- 
ed a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  independent  soul,  and  my 
company  is  courted  in  every  genteel  party  in  the  ton. 

I  had  no' dislike  to  my  husband,  Sir,  that  induced  me 
to  desert  him.  Oh  !  no,  Sir  ;  he  was  equal  to  most  hus- 
bands in  his  characterand  behaviour.  He  spent  his  morn- 
ings in  bed,  his  afternoons  at  Willis's,  his  evenings  at  a 
gaming-house,  and  his  nights  in  a  brothel.  All  this  you 
know,  Sir,  was  very  tolerable— very  tolerable  indeed  ;  it  is 
the  mode  of  the  day  ;  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  it.  He  was  always  polite  to  me,  gave  me 
money  wThen  I  wanted  it  ;  never  pestered  me  with  his 
company  at  inconvenient  times  ;  and,  above  all,  he  never 
went  out  with  me.     Indeed,  on  the  whole,  he  was  what 
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I  may  call  a  good  husband  ;  and  if  I  had  been  inclined  to 
satisfy  myself  with  connubial  happiness,  I  might  have 
been  pretty  well  contented.  But,  Sir ,  restraint  was  not  to 
be  borne.  I  married  because  it  was  convenient ;  and 
when  I  had  gained  my  end,  and  was  no  larger  dunned  by 
famishing  tradesmen,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  lead  a  mar- 
ried life,  and,  once  again,  I  obtained  my  sweet  liberty. 

I  have  a  great  many  other  points  on  which  I  intend  to 
convey  to  you  my  opinions,  but  they  would  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  letter,  which  I  think  I  have  al- 
ready carried  to  a  tolerable  length.  But,  I  see,  Sir,  that 
you  have  no  objection  to  publish  long  letters,  and  as  I 
suppose  from  that,  that  your  readers  do  not  dislike  to  read, 
them,  I  shall  indulge  myself  at  all  times  in  writing  pretty 
copiously.  A  lady,  you  know,  cannot  curtail  her  senti- 
ments so  much  as  a  gentleman  :  you  must  always  allow 
her  a  greater  degree  of  latitude;  for,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  you  offer  to  check  the  exuberances  of  her  fancy 
you  destroy  any  merit  which  belongs  to  it. 

I  have  just  received  a  card  for  the  Marchioness  of 
Hertford's  concert  this  evening,and  as  the  pink  of  the  mode 
will  assemble  there  out  of  compliment  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, I  must  not  be  absent.  The  Marchioness,  by  the  bye, 
is  a  tolerable  creature  enough,  and  a  woman  of  some  spirit, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  her  husband  ;  and  I  think 
she  would  display  a  still  more  desirable  share  of  fashiona- 
ble independence,  if  she  were  to  part  from  her  husband, 
and  openly  to  live  as  the  chere  amie  of  her  own  cher  ami. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  no  friend  to  scandal.  There  is 
nothing  that  so  soon  puts  me  out  of  temper  as  to  hear  per- 
sons making  free  with  the  characters  of  others,  and  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  those  reputations  which  have  never 
before  been  impeached.  But  reputation,  Sir,  what  is  re- 
putation ?  It  is  nothing  but  the  offspring  of  opinion  ;  it 
exists  in  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  world  ;  and  lives  or 
dies  as  these  vary  ;  it  is  a  bubble  that  has  only  a  momen- 
tary life,  and  he  that  takes  most  pains  to  keep  it  whole 
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will  be  the  first  to  have  it  destroyed.  This  is  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  must  leave  off  for  the  present,  or  I  shall  really  trans- 
gress beyond  forgiveness. 

Your  admirer, 

LUCINDA  LOVEJOY. 


BLUEBEARD. 


If  ever  there  was  an  age  which  deserved  more  particu- 
lar credit  than  any  other  for  its  improvement  in  taste 
and  the  means  of  enjoyment,  it  must  surely  be  this  very 
identical  generation.  A  theatre  appropriated  to  the  le- 
gitimate drama  is  no  longer  deemed  insufficient  for  the 
growing  appetite  of  the  times — tragedy  and  comedy  have 
lost  that  exquisite  flavour  they  once  possessed  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  and  the  gust  of  the  day  has  taken  a  differ- 
ent turn,  as  if  to  put  to  the  blush  the  plodding  inclinations 
of  old  periods. 

If  the  ghost  of  Shakespeare  could  ascend  from  the 
womb  of  earth,  and  behold  his  Hamlet  succeeded  by  an 
equestrian  exhibition,  although  death  has  extinguished 
the  flame  of  his  genius,  the  unsubstantial  essence,  urged 
by  honest  indignation,  would  shake  its  airy  form  in  anger, 
and  launch  its  bitterest  curses  on  its  tasteless  posterity. 

Mr.  Kemble,  it  appears,  has  strongly  and  uniformly 
censured  the  introduction  of  this  mummery  upon  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden.  He  justly  considered  that  there 
was  a  dignity  attached  to  the  principal  legitimate  theatre 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  this  dignity  ought  to  be  upheld 
by  the  most  powerful  combinations  of  human  genius  and 
industry.  "  Pity,  indeed  'twas  pity,"  that  Mr.  Kemble 
could  not  force  a  similar  impression  into  the  obstinate 
brain  of  his  coadjutor,  and  greater  pity  still  that  there 
should  be  found  human  audiences,  wiio  can  be  brought 
"o  discountenance  the  laudable  exertions  of  human  perfor- 
mers, and  to  give  a  preference  to  the  brute  creation,     It 
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is,  however*  easy  to  believe  that  where //owe*  bear  off  the 
palm,  asses  must  be  the  judges. 

Those  who  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  are  too 
apt  to  rise  in  their  demands  in  proportion  to  the  success 
they  meet  with.  Pantomimes  have  been  periodically 
allowed  for  the  amusement  of  children  in  the  holiday  sea- 
son, not  from  any  conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated :  and,  presuming  upon  this  concession,  Mr.  Harris 
has  brought  forward  his  present  morceaii  of  elegant  taste, 
the  public  have  swallowed  the  draught  prepared,  and 
while  their  relish  continues,  this  dramatic  quack  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  out  his  potions  until  he  shall  have  gorged 
them  to  satiety. 

It  is  not  intended  to  throw  any  discredit  on  the  docility 
and  flexibility  of  the  horse  ;  they  are  qualities  which  de- 
mand and  receive  a  full  share  of  qualified  approbation, 
and  there  are  amphitheatres  designed  solely  for  and  well 
adapted  to  their  display.  But  it  is  the  impudent  obtru- 
sion of  brutal  instinct  into  those  departments  which  are 
designed  for  the  exercise  of  talent — it  is  the  substitution 
of  sagacity  for  genius,  and  the  neglect  of  gifted  performers- 
for  what  maybe  literally  termed  a  species  of  animal  mag- 
netism— it  is,  in  short,  the  superseding  of  our  best  an- 
cient and  modern  after-pieces,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
spectacle  which  has  no  claim  to  originality,  which  affords 
no  scope  for  talent,  and  yields  to  the  rational  mind  no  so- 
lid amusement,  no  recompence  for  the  sacrifice  of  its 
time. 

Surely  the  stock  of  dramatic  genius  in  this  country  is 
not  reduced  to  the  low  ebb  to  which  we  might  reasonably 
conclude  it  is  from  this  miserable  expedient  of  Mr,  Har- 
ris to  keep  alive  popularity.  If  any  thing  like  a  fair 
chance  were  given  to  talent,  surely  some  piece  might  have 
been  brought  forward,  which  without  outraging  the  feel- 
ings and  perverting  the  taste  of  the  audience,  might  have 
filled  the  house  to  an  overflow,  as  repeatedly  as  this  eques- 
trian romance.  Oris  it  really  and  in  truth  the  very  bar- 
renness of  the  dramatic  soil  which  has  compelled  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Kemble  to  pirate  Alleys  performances, 
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and  to  allure  Astleys  performers  to  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Co  vent  Garden  ?  Be  it  as  it  may,  there  is  ample  room 
for  regret ;  and  a  blush  must  suffuse  the  cheek  of  every 
Englishman  when  he  beholds  the  poverty  of  his  country 
in  intellect  or  in  discernment. 

It  is  unjust  and  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Harris  to  monopolize  the  public  amusements.  All  kinds 
of  monopoly  are  dangerous,  and  deserve  severe  reprehen- 
sion, since  their  uniform  tendency  is  to  enrich  one  to  the 
injury  of  many.  The  different  departments  of  theatrical 
representation  had  hitherto  been  strictly  observed — the 
legitimate  drama  occupied  the  stages  of  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane — Astley's  exhibited  equestrian  specta- 
cles— and  burlettas  were  presented  at  the  Surry  Theatre. 
But  the  line  of  distinction  has  been  destroyed — the 
rights  of  the  minor  theatres  have  been  infringed,  and 
they,  on  a  principle  of  self-defence,  should  be  immediately 
allowed  to  introduce  upon  their  boards  regular  tragedy 
and  comedy. 

How  the  performers  at  Covent  Garden  are  pleased  with 
their  quadrupedal  contemporaries  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined.   Like  Mr.  Kemble,  they  have  remonstrated,  but, 
like  him,  they  have  remonstrated  in  vain.     Mortifying  in 
the  extreme  must  it  be  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
deserved  so  well  of  the  public,  who  have  so  long  enjoyed 
the  laurels  they  have  won — veterans  in  talent  and  thea- 
tric knowledge,  to  have  been  driven  in  a  degree  from  their 
a  ccustomed  sphere  of  action,  and  to  resign  a  share  of  the 
sock  and  the  buskin  to  their  new  and  successful  competitors. 
But  public  taste,  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean,  has  its  ebbs 
and  its  flows  ;  and  they  who  dispute  this  position  will,  if 
t  hey  patiently  observe,  behold  the  present  rage  for  eques- 
tr  ian  performances  gradually  die  away,  and  be  succeeded 
by  the  resurrection  of  reason.     The  novelty  of  the  spec- 
tacle has  electrified  the  attention  and  suspended   the  dis- 
criminative powers  of  the  community,  but  the  effect  will 
diminish  as  the  cause  weakens  ;  and  those  who  have  beea 
the  foremost  to  applaud,  may,  probably,  be  amongst  the 
the  first  to  censure  the  absurdity  of  the  representation 
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upon  a  stage  where  exertions  of  a  superior  nature  are  look- 
ed for. 

The  theatre  ought  to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  times, 
or  a  tablet  on  which  are  pourtrayed  in  living  characters 
the  manners  of  days  of  yore.  Here  folly  and  vice  should 
be  exposed  to  public  ridicule,  and  the  reformation  of  mo- 
rals should  be  the  leading  object  of  genius.  Can  a  dis- 
play of  brutal  instinct  reflect  the  character  of  the  age,  add 
to  the  general  6tock  of  knowledge,  or  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  ?  The  folly  of  the  times,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing correction,  is  augmented  and  encouraged  by  the  fuel 
which  is  now  nightly  added  to  it;  and  blazes  with  such 
fierceness  as  to  menace  with  destruction  the  little  taste  and 
discernment  which  yet  remains  untouched. 


SIR  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  Knight, 
If  ever  there  was  a  fair  subject  of  satirical  biography,  it 
is  the  personage  whose  memoirs  we  are  about  to  communi- 
cate. He  permits  no  occasion  of  appearing  before  the 
public  to  escape  him  ;  every  newspaper  is  crouded  with 
eulogies  on  his  virtues  ;  his  own  publications  are  filled  with 
venal  tributes  to  his  excellence  as  a  man,  and  his  intre- 
pidity as  a  patriot ;  in  his  conversation  and  deportment 
he  is  the  very  paragon  of  egotistic  arrogance ;  and  his 
epistolary  correspondence  contains  the  most  striking  and 
repeated  evidence  that  he  is  not  only  the  weakest  man 
who  ever  walked  the  streets  without  a  leader,*  but  the 
vainest  coxcomb  who  ever  insulted  the  good  sense  and 
defied  the  indignation  of  a  British  public. 

The  latter  period  of  his  life  affords  so  many  materials 
for  moral  and  critical  observation,  that  we  must  necessarily 
compress  the  history  of  his  youth  into  a  compass  pro- 
portioned to  its  interest.  His  first  appearance  in  the  me- 
tropolis was  in  the  capacity  of  errand-boy  to  one  Babbs  a 
bookseller  of  Oxford-street.    After  remaining  about  three 
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years  in  his  service  he  ran  away  to  his  parents,  who  kept  a 
small  cottage  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  who  supported 
him  as  long  as  they  could  restrain  certain  unlucky  propen- 
sities for  which  he  has  always  heen  remarkable.  After  this 
he  lived  about  two  years  as  clerk  tohisuncle,  a  brewer  in 
London  ;  on  being  discarded  from  his  service,  he  travelled 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  and  meeting  with  a  wri- 
ter on  astrology  named  Mensforth,  whose  circumstances 
were  not  much  more  prosperous  than  his  own,  they  agreed 
in  conjunction  to  open  an  academy,  and  accordingly  dis- 
tributed their  cards  informing  the  inhabitants  that  it 
would  be  opened  on  the  2d  of  January  179*2,  at  the  Black 
Dog,  and  that  ladies  and  mathematics  would  be  taught  in 
a  private  apartment.  Philip  Richards  (by  which  name  he 
chose  to  be  distinguished)  was  soon  remarked  to  be  of  a 
very  amorous  constitution,  and,  if  report  speaks  true,  the 
private  apartment  was  soon  appropriated  to  its  destined 
purpose.  This  "  Academy"  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  day  school,  a  great  proportion  of  Messrs.  M.  and  R.'s 
scholars  were  females,  and  the  doctrines  which  the  latter 
gentleman  endeavoured  to  instil  into  their  infant  minds 
not  meeting  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  their  parents, 
the  concern  was  ruined,  and  our  hero  either  from  the  fear 
of  bailiffs  or  of  some  other  visitor  equally  unpleasant,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

His  principal  danger  arose  from  the  anger  of  an  unfor- 
tunate carpenter,  whose  wife  was  supposed  by  her  neigh- 
bours to  have  profited  more  than  her  husband  wished  or 
expected  from  Mr.  Richards's  instructions.  Leicester  ap- 
peared the  only  place  to  which  he  could  safely  fly  from 
so  many  and  such  peculiar  dangers;  on  his  arrival  there 
he  received  some  trifling  assistance  from  his  family,  and 
after  earning  a  bare  subsistence  for  more  than  two  years 
by  teaching  the  mysteries  of  the  horn-book  to  a  few  young 
children,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  opinion  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Gardener,  and  some  presby  terian  ho- 
siers at  Leicester,  whoby  raising  a  subscription,  and  hold- 
ing themselves  responsible  for  a  few  reams  of  foolscap  pa- 
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* 
per  and  a  few  dozen  quack  medicines  he  enabled  him  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  a  petty  stationer;  the  same  friends, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Buxton,  a  banker,  increased  their 
subscription  to  assist  him  in  establishing  a  newspaper, 
which  was  entitled  the  Leicester  Herald. 

His  newspaper  was  distinguished  by  the  extravagance 
of  its  jacobinicai  principles.  In  the  rant  of  revolutionary 
fanaticism  he  far  outstripped  his  rival  journalists,  and  his 
paper  was  therefore  rising  into  extensive  circulation, 
when  an  unfortunate  circumstance  put  a  stop  to  his  ca« 
reer.  In  the  cause  of  revolution  he  was  not  personally 
inactive.  On  the  market-days  he  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  diffusing  his  principles  among  the  farmers,  to 
most  of  whom  he  was  personally  known,  and  sometimes 
he  made  excursions  into  the  country  villages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vending  inflammatory  publications.  He  was  de- 
tected in  selling  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and  having  been 
guilty  of  other  indiscretions,  he  was  convicted  of  sedition, 
and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  months  in 
the  gaol  of  Leicester. 

Here  he  had  leisure  for  reflection,  but  was  not  softened 
to  repentance.  On  his  liberation  he  continued  with  lau- 
dable perseverance  to  disseminate  the  principles  to  which 
he  had  been  so  lately  "  a  martyr  !"  But  by  this  time  the 
people  had  returned  to  their  senses  ;  they  no  longer  be- 
lieved every  man  who  railed  against  kings,  and  declaimed, 
about  equality,  to  be  inspired.  His  newspaper  would  not 
sell,  and  his  shop  customers  were  gradually  diminishing.  At 
this  juncture  his  premises,  together  zcith  those  of  his  neighbour y 
Mr.  Billings,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  several  advertise- 
ments, dated  in  November,  1795,  appeared  in  the  Leices- 
ter Journal,  stating  the  loss  of  his  accounts  and  papers, 
hinting  that  a  sul  sc  iption  would  not  be  unacceptable,and 
declaring  his  intention  of  recommencing  business  as  soon 
as  his  premises  could  be  rebuilt. 

Some  parts  of  his  conduct,  however,  excited  the  sus- 
dicion  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  Miss  Harrison,  who  now 
resides  at  Leicester,  asserts  that  about  one  o'clock  on  the 
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morning  of  the  fire  she  saw  him  packing  up  his  papers. 
By  the  politer  inhabitants  he  was  honoured  with  nick- 
names, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  his  situation  be- 
came so  uncomfortable  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Nixon,  the  task  of  settling 
his  accounts,  and  to  set  out  for  the  metropolis. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  suspicious  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  fire,  that  the  very  books  and  papers 
of  which  in  his  advertisements  he  laments  the  loss,  were 
conveyed  on  the  morning  on  which  the  misfortune  hap% 
pened  to  the  house  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  Mr.  Nutt's, 
a  grocer,  and  have  been  repeatedly  seen  in  his  possession 
since  his  establishment  in  London, 

He  received  from  the  Phoenix  fire  office  o£500,  and 
would  have  been  willing  to  receive  a  still  further  remune- 
ration for  his  losses  by  subscription  :  but  some  parts  of 
his  conduct  had  excited  in  his  former  friends  senti- 
ments the  very  opposite  to  pity.  When  he  found  it 
prudent  to  fly  from  the  indignation  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, Messrs.  Winter  and  Co.  of  Nottingham,  gave  him 
credit  for  a  reasonable  quantity  of  goods,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  1796,  he  commenced  business  as  a  hosier  in 
St.  Paul's  church-yard. 

His  fame  as  a  jacobin  had  preceded  him,  and  at  the 
house  of  his  next  door  neighbour,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  book- 
seller, he  was  introduced  to  several  literary  characters, 
whose  political  opinions  coincided  with  his  own.  At 
this  time  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  almost  the  only 
medium  of  miscellaneous  communication  among  the  lite- 
rati ;  but  its  principles  were  hostile  to  republicanism,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  literary  journal  on  a  similar  plan, 
but  guided  by  different  views  of  policy  and  religion  be- 
came an  object  of  their  most  strenuous  exertions.  The 
literary  activity  and  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Phillips  were  well 
known;  the  writers  of  the  party  promised  himtheir  assist- 
ance; Mr.  Johnson  engaged  to  be  his  security  for  print 
and  paper ;  and  our  hero  was  now  distinguished  in  the 
double  capacity  of  hosier  and  proprietor  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine. 
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The  success  of  this  publication  was  deservedly  consider- 
able ;  and  its  profits  enabled  him  to  substitute  books  for 
stockings,  and  to  load  his  shelves  with  furniture  for  the 
head  instead  of  covering  for  the  feet.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied,however,  that  the  circulation  of  hisjournal  was  pro- 
moted by  artifices  of  a  nature  sufficiently  equivocal.  It 
was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  violence  of  its  language, 
but  by  its  apparent  partiality  to  French  principles  and 
German  literature.  These  recommendations  procured  it 
some  degree  of  celebrity  on  the  continent,  and  while  every 
other  English  work  was  prohibited  by  the  Directory,  it 
alone  was  to  be  found  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Paris.  Mr. 
Phillips  deservedat  least  the  praise  of  indefatigable  activity. 
By  industry  and  perseverance  he  established  its  circulation 
among  the  country  book  clubs,  and  by  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  of  puffing  it  afforded  him,  he  opened  the  way  for 
the  circulation  of  those  other  works  which  have  since  ren- 
dered his  manufactory  so  notorious,  and  the  name  of 
Richard  Phillips  was  a  passport  to  every  book  to  which  it 
was  prefixed  among  the  partizans  of  Priestley,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  philosophy. 

The  Magazine  was  conducted  for  many  years  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Aikin ;  but  having  some  dispute  on  pe- 
cuniary matters,  he  withdrew  his  services,  and  announced 
by  public  advertisement  that  he  had  resigned-the  editor- 
ship. To  this  Mr.  Phillips  replied  by  a  declaration,  which 
he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue,  that  the  Doctor  never 
had  been  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.  The  man  who 
could  make  an  assertion  so  notoriously  false  must  have 
been  equally  regardless  of  Veracity  and  destitute  of  shame. 

In  conjunction  with' Mr.  Johnson  he  published  an  An- 
nual Necrology  ,or  biographical  account  of  remarkable  per- 
sons deceased  in  the  year  1797-  It  is  the  common  boast  of 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  that  he  has  raised  the  value  of  litera- 
ture more  than  two  thirds,  and  that  he  has  given  more  pe- 
cuniary encouragement  to  literary  men  than  all  the  other 
booksellers  put  together.  Whether  his  usual  terms  of  re- 
muueration  were  greater  than  ordinary,  the  subjoined  state- 
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merit,  with  those  that  shall  be  inserted  in  the  course  of  this 
article  will  sufficiently  evince.  If  to  employ  the  very  worst 
authors  who  could  be  found  in  the  circle  of  real  or  pretended 
literati  be  to  promote  the  interests  of  literature,  that  praise 
cannot  be  denied  him;  if  to  expend  twice  the  sun  in  bring- 
ing out  a  bad  work,  that  would  have  suificed  for  the 
publication  of  a  good  one,  be  a  proof  of  judicious  libe- 
rality, Mr.  Phillips  deserves  the  praise  of  intelligence  and 
generosity.  Nothing  mOre  contemptible  in  execution  than 
this  Annual  Xecrology  can  be  conceived,  yet  for  extracts' 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  compilations  from 
the  Annual  Register,  this  prudent  patron  of  literature  was 
at  an  expence  of  £  164.  Ss.  9d. 

£.  s.  d. 
To  Alex.  Stevens,  Esq.  Editor,  besides  15  copies  in  boards  40  0  0 
The  same,  for  writing  448  pages,  containing  20  lives,  and 

16  of  index,  and  preface,  making  29  sheets,  viz.  2  ^  at 

2  guineas,  and  26  $  at  3  guineas  88  1 8     0 

George  Dyer,  for  the  lives  of  Mason  and  Dr.  Farmer,  46 

pages,  at  three  guinea*  per  sheet 
Robert  Heron,  for  the  life  of  James  Bruce,  Esq.  at  63s. 
John  Lawrence,  for  the  life  of  Bakewell,  at63s. 
Mary  Hays,  for  the  life  of  Mary  Woolstoncraft,  at  63s. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  for  the  life  of  Burger,  at  63s. 
Arthur  Kershaw,  for  the  life  of  Dupuis,  at  52s.  6d. 
— —  Churchill  for  the  life  of  Millman,  at  52s.  6d. 

— Towers  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Kippis,  at  52s.  6d. 

Dr.  Watkins  for  the  life  of  Venn,  at  52s.  6d. 

— for  the  lives  of  Nienbuhr,  Render,   and  Hertz 

berg,  at  52s.  6d. 
Life  of  Spallanzani 

Printing,  paper,  engraving  and  advertising,  about 

374     8     9 

This  work  not  meeting  with  a  success  proportioned  to 
the  expence,  it  was  suggested  that  the  biography  of  liv- 
ing characters  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  more  profitable  to  the  bookseller.  But  as  it  isof 
great  importance  in  the  history  that  we  are  about  to  give 
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of  his  literary  speculations,  to  contrast  his  conduct  with 
his  professions,  it  will  be  necessary  in'this  place  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  he  deposed  on  the  trial,  Carr  versus  Hood, 
1st  that  he  never  read  books  of  a  scurrilous  nature,  and 
that  he  considered  all  anonymous  publications  as  libel- 
lous and  scurrilous ;  and,  2dly.  that  he  printed  as  many 
books  as  any  man  in  London,  but  never  published  any 
without  the  name  of  its  author.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ability  to 
prove  that  all  these  assertions  (made  upon  oath)  are  gross 
and  deliberate  falsehoods. 

The  latter  part  of  his  first  assertion,  that  he  never  read 
books  of  a  scurrilous  nature,  and  that  he  considered  all 
anonymous  publications  as  libellous  and  scurrilous,  i& 
downright  nonsense  ;  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  is  an  ano- 
nymous publication,  but  we  never  heard  that  it  was  libel- 
lous and  scurrilous.  That  Sir  Richard  never  reads  ano- 
nymous publications  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  them.  In  the  circulation 
of  scurrility  he  has  been  the  most  active  of  all  the  Lon- 
don booksellers.  In  an  anonymous  work  published  in 
Bridge-street,  called  the  Picture  of  London,  there  is  a  long 
attack  on  the  monthly  critics,  so  gross  in  its  language, and 
so  libellous  in  its  statements,  that  the  impudence  of  the 
man  who  published  it  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to 
the  folly  of  its  author.  The  same  article  has  been  insert- 
ed in  his  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places.  If  we  be  not  mis- 
taken, Sir  Richard  while  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  was 
the  publisher  of  an  infamous  production,  intended  as  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Leaders  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. In  his  notices  to  correspondents,  affixed  to  that 
anonymous  publication  the  Monthly  Magazine,  he  more 
than  once  distinguishes  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  by  the 
polite  and  liberal  appellation  of  miscreants.  In  a  work 
entitled  "  Letters  from  an  Irish  Student"  to  his  father  an 
Irish  nobleman,  which  letters  were  compiled  by  onfe  of  his 
hackney  writers,  there  is  an  account  manufactured  ex- 
pressly at  the  desire  of  Sir  Richard,  of  two  reviewers 
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whom  the  author  pretends  to  have  observed  "  busy  at 
their  work  "  in  the  court-yard  of  Newgate  !  and,  finally, 
this  immaculate  hater  of  anonymous  criticism  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  very  worst  anonymous  review  that  ever 
obtained  a  temporary  circulation. 

His  second  assertion  that  he  never  published  any  books 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  is  still  more  glaringly  in- 
correct. He  has  not  only  published  many  hundred  works 
(among  which  is  the  Annual  Necrology)  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  name  whatever,  but  on  innumerable  occasions 
he  has  issued  his  publications  with  the  addition  of  names 
invented  for  the  purpose.  A  book  called  Bible  Stories, 
written  by  William  Godwin,  and  calculated  to  degrade 
scriptures  to  the  level  of  Tom  Thumb,  was  published 
by  Sir  Richard,  under  the  name  of  Scolfield ;  a  Biogra- 
phical Index  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the 
name  of  Joshua  Wilson  is  prefixed,  wras  written  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Richard,  by  A  lexander  Stevens,  the  editor 
of  the  Annual  Necrology,  and  author  of  three  ponderous 
quartos,  entitled  "  a  History  of  the  Wars  that  sprang  out  of 
the  French  Revolution."  The  publications  obtruded  on 
the  public,  under  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith,  A.  M. 

are  the  productions  of  Jeremiah  J ,the  person  who  was 

tried  in  company  with  Hardy,  Tooke,  &c.  for  high  treason; 
and  the  school  books  written  and  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
David  Blair,  who  dates  his  prefaces  from  Islington,  are  the 
joint  productions  of  himself  and  Dr.  Mavor. 

But  he  is  not  merely  guilty  of  publishing  works  under 
fictitious  names,  or  without  any  name  at  all,  and  of  deal- 
ing in  scandalous  and  libellous  publications  :  many  of  his 
publications  are  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  decep- 
tion, and  were  undertaken  by  their  authors  under  the 
express  condition  that  truth  should  be  sacrificed  to  con- 
venience. We  have  now  before  us  alittle  manual,  entitled 
"  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  Books,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Collins,"  which  was  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
puffing  the  knight's  publications,  and  of  which,  for  the 
greater  security  against  suspicion,  Mr.  T.  Reynolds  was 
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the  nominal  publisher.'  All  his  publications  are  calcu- 
lated to  puff  each  other.  Blair,  alias  Mavor,  refers  to  the 
Arithmetic  of  Joyce,  and  Joyce  alias  Goldsmith,  gives  as  a 
question  to  his  pupils,  what  would  be  the  expence  of 
printing  100,756  copies,  the  number  printed  of  Mavor' s 
spelling  books,  at  7d.  each  copy.  The  ingenious  student 
is  desired  to  calculate  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
supposing  that  so  many  thousand  sheets  of  Sir  Richard's 
stock  were  laid  side  by  side  so  as  completely  to  circumscribe 
the  globe.  In  the  same  ingenious  way  we  are  informed 
that  5000  of  the  Picture  of  London  are  sold  annually,  and 
that  the  paper  in  the  warehouse  at  Bridge-street  is  some- 
times worth  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Next  to  the  artifice  of  publishing  a  book  under  a  fic- 
titious name,  is  that  of  publishing  it  under  the  sanction  of 
a  person  who  had  no  business  in  the  task  of  its  compila- 
tion. Of  this  stratagem  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case 
of  a  Universal  History  by  Dr.  Mavor.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land, only  was  written  by  the  doctor,  who  compiled  it 
with  the  aid  of  paste  and  scissars  from  a  publication  of 
Kearsleys ;  the  remaining  twenty-four  volumes  were  writ- 
ten by  a  journeyman. 

The  authors  whose  works  he  published,  and  who  were 
usually  employed  in  his  literary  manufactory,  were  their 
own  critics  and  biographers.  They  praised  each  other 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  endited  their  own  memoirs 
in  the  Public  Characters.  This  last  publication  originated 
from  the  Annual  Necrology,  and  the  whole  history  of  its 
publication  is  calculated  to  place  the  independence,  the 
honesty,  and  the  veracity  of  this  paragon  of  conscientious 
booksellers  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  The  sub- 
joined table  is  in  every  respect  a  literary  curiosity—it 
may  enable  the  titled  objects  of  adulation  to  reward 
the  officiousness  of  their  eulogists,  and  will  give  the  ge- 
neral reader  some  notion  of  the  quackery  of  publication, 
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Public  Characters,  1799 — 1800. 


J/ife  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  by  Maxwell,  for  which  he 

received 
Mr.  Sheridan,  by  Edward  Quia 
Bev.  Dr.  Parr 

Hon.  T.  Erskine,  by  C.  March  =  - 

Dr.  Charles  Hutton 

Xord  Hawkesbury,  by  E.  Quin  ? 

Dean  Milner,  by  Cottle 
Bishop  of  Meath,  Dr.  CBeirne,  by  E-  Quin 
Rev.  W.  Farish,  by  Cottle 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  by  E.  Quin 
Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Oldfield 
Mrs.  Abington,  by  E.  Quin 
Mr,  Saurin,  by  Wallace  - 

Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  by  Dr.  Busby  : 

Lord  Bridport 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  &c.  by  Oldfield 
Sir  John  Parnell,  by  Adams  -  « 

Mr.  Southey,  by  George  Dyer  -  - 

Dr.Duigenan,  by  Wallace  -•-..-_ 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  by  Adams  -  r 

Mr,  Granville  Thorpe,  by  Cottle  and  Oldfield 
YlV,  Pelham,by  Oldfield  -  , 

Duke  of  Grafton,  by  Oldfield 
Secretary  Cooke,  by  Wallace  and  Adams 
JUajorCu-rtwrighi,  by  himself 
Duke  of  Leinster,  by  Adams  - 

■Mr$.  Inchbald,  by  George  Dyer 
Earl  Fitzwilliara,  by  Adams  - 

William  Godwin,  by  John  Fenwick 
JRcv.  Mr.  Greaves,  by  S<  J.  Pratt  -•.,".• 

Mr.  Shield,  by  Dr.  Busby  - 

Sir  George  Yonge,  by  John  Feltham 
Dr  Garnetl,  by  himself 
lords  Dillon  and  Castlereagh,  by  Wallace 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  by  Dr.  Bisset 
Mr  William  Hayley,  by  Ed.  Quin  -  . 

Countess  of  Derby,  by  Dr.  Watkins        - 
Mr.  Pratt,  iy  himself  , 

Dr.  Harrington,  by  Mr.  Fratt 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  by  Dr.  Bisset 
Dr  Currie  q 
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Miss  Linwood,  by  John  Ireland  2    2  Q 

Mr.  W.  Cowper,  by  C.  Marsh  111  6 

Lord  Kenyoa,  by  C.  March  1  12  0 

Mr.  Hastings,  by  John  Fenwick  2     2  0 

Duke  of  Bedford,  by  B.  Price  and  J.  Fenwick.  2     2  0 

The  volume  for  1301  was  edited  by  Mr.  Pratt,  for 
which  he  received  £34:  2s.  6d.  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea 
per -sheet.  Besides  this  sum  he  was  paid  twelve  guineas 
for  writing  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Mr. 
Colman,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  fourth  and  succeeding  volumes  were  edited  by 
Alexander  Stevens,  alias  Joshua  Wilson,  of  Park  Cot- 
tage, Chelsea,  Esq.  He  wrote  all  the  fourth  volume  ex- 
cept six  lives.  Among  the  other  curiosities  of  literature 
let  it  be  commemorated  that  the  lifeof  Robert  Ker  Porter 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  that  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  by  Mr.  Tegg,  of  the  Jpolle  library  >  Cheapside! 
The  accounts  of  John  Ireland  and  John  Almon  were  writ- 
ten by  themselves. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  that  honest  hatred  of  deception ; 
of  that  magnanimous  dislike  of  anonymous  publications^ 
and  that  utter  detestation  of  bookmaking  artifices,  which 
heso  decorously  and  so  fortunately  expressed  in  his  famous 
appearance  as  a  witness.  Now  his  horror  at  the  very  idea 
of  anonymous  scurrility,  even  supposing  his  professions  to 
have  been  true,  could  proceed  only  from  his  love  of  virtue* 
Let  us  relate  an  anecdote  therefore  which  may  place  his 
character  as  a  husband  and  a  christian  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  exhibited.  He  had  about  once  a 
year  a  party  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  literary  dinner. 
The  constant  visitors  on  these  occasions  were  Mr.  Pratt, 
Peter  Pindar,  Rev.  Dr.  Mavor,  the  late  Dr.  G,  and  Mrc 
R.  of  Drury-lane  theatre.  As  soon  as- the  ladies  have  re- 
tired, Sir  Richard  hands  from  a  drawer  that  delectable 
specimen  of  virtuous  composition,  Cleland's  Memoirs  of 
a  Woman  of  Pleasure ;  the  original  manuscript  of  which 
he  purchased  for  thirty  pounds,  on  purpose  to  gratify  his 
private  friends  with  the  sight  of  such  a  rare  curiosity 
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From  this  manuscript  he  reads  two  or  three  chapters  by 
way  of  raising  the  spirits  of  his  company,  who  do  not 
fail  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  illustrate  what  they 
have  heard,  and  to  embellish  the  subject  by  their  convi- 
vial commentaries.  That  a  licentious  poet,  and  profane 
actor,  should  be  present  at  these  orgies  is  more  lamenta- 
ble than  surprizing,  but  that  such  entertainments  should 
be  given  by  the  [moral  and  magnanimous  bookseller  of 
Blackfriars,  or  attended  by  the  Bard  of  Virtue,  the  cham- 
pion of  philanthropy,  the  man  "  dear  to  virtue  and  the 
muses,"  is  nearly  so  astonishing  as  to  surpass  belief,  and 
so  detestable  as  to  deserve  the  warmest  expression  of 
public  indignation. 

While  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  speculation, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  or  the  im- 
pressions of  love.  His  amatory  propensities  however 
appear  to  have  been  in  some  degree  subservient  to  more 
grovelling  appetites.  He  married  his  present  lady  not 
because  she  was  amiable  and  lovely,  but  because  she  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  a  fruit  pie.  Between  his  first 
arrival  in  London  from  Leicester,  and  his  establishment 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  he  boarded  at  the  house  of  a 
milliner,  in  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden.  Great  was  the 
difficulty  his  hostess  found  in  the  choice  of  dishes  to  suit 
his  taste,  without  shocking  his  antipathies.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  rivals  Mr.  Pratt  in  his 
tenderness  to  brutes.  To  eat  animal  food  is  with  him  the 
tie  plus  ultra  of  abomination ;  and  Mrs.  F.  having  one  day 
placed  on  the  table  a  very  tempting  apple-pie,  Sir  Ri- 
chard was  struck  with  ineffable  horror  on  discovering,  as 
he  was  about  to  taste  it,  that  it  was  made  with  suet  /  and 
having  finished  his  dinner  of  eggs  and  porter,  delivered  an 
animated  harangue  on  the  subject  of  carnivorism.  The 
next  day  another  pie  adorned  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
the  crust  of  which  he  was  assured  by  his  hostess  was 
raised  with  butter.  Mr.  Phillips  eat,  and  found  that  it  was 
good.  After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  Mrs.  F.  informed  him 
that  his  thanks  were  duet  o  Miss  Griffiths,  one  of  her 
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young  ladies,  who  overhearing  him  express  his  indigna- 
tion on  the  preceding  day,  had  employed  the  morning  in 
making  the  pie  that  he  had  just  tasted.  Our  hero  was 
enchanted ;  gratitude  ripened  into  love,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  happy  couple  were  joined  together  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimon}^. 

The  continual  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  newspa- 
pers, the  repeated  mention  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues 
in  the  publications  ushered  into  the  world  under  his  im- 
mediate auspices,  and  the  other  modes  of  direct  and  col- 
lateral puffing  to  which  he  had  recourse,  had  given  him  a 
kind  of  delusive  notoriety  of  which  any  man  less  willing 
to  purchase  distinction  at  any  price  would  have  been 
ashamed.  In  the  year  1807,  the  shrievalty  of  London 
and  Middlesex  was  refused  by  many  respectable  persons 
on  whom  the  office  had  devolved,  and  Mr.  Smith  might 
have  been  compelled  to  sustain  the  burthen  of  his  duty 
unassisted  by  a  colleague,  had  not  Mr.  Phillips  magnani- 
mously volunteered  his  services.  That  the  orange-colour- 
ed livery,  and  the  golden  chain  were  the  great  temptations 
that  induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  time  and  fortune  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow  citizens,  cannot  be  disputed.  Socon- 
scious  was  he  during  the  whole  period  of  his  shrievalty  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  that  he  could  not  write  a  confi- 
dential note,  or  an  invitation  to  dinner,  without  affixing 
to  his  name  the  cognomen  of  sheriff.  We  have  in  our  pos- 
session more  than  a  dozen  notes  to  the  following  purport: 
•'  Mr.  Sheriff  Phillips  presents  his  compliments,  will  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  to  cards  and  a  sandwich  this 

evening." "  Mr.  Sheriff  Phillips  will  thank  Mr.  G.  to 

send  his  servant  for  the  books  as  soon  as  possible.,, ■ 

"  Mr.  Sheriff  Phillips  requests  that  two  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  coffee  may  be  sent  to  No.  (j, 
Bridge-street  directly,"  &c.  &c.  That  he  has  effected 
the  correction  of  many  abuses  in  the  prisons,  and  in  lock- 
up houses,  we  readily  admit  :  but  we  could  have  wished 
that  his  philanthropy  had  not  always  been  so  obtrusively 
ostentatious,    In  the  execution  of  his  duty  he  too  often 
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mistook  insolence  for  intrepidity,  and  pursued  a  laudable 
object,  not  because  it  was  rigbt,  but  because  its  accom- 
plishment would  afford  him  full  scope  for  display.  In 
his  Picture  of  London,  in  the  Letters  of  an  Irish  Student, 
and  in  other  publications,  he  has  been  careful  to  emblazon 
his  own  virtues,  and  to  commemorate  his  own  exploits 
during  his  year  of  office.  The  motives  of  a  man  can  only 
be  estimated  from  our  knowledge  of  his  general  charac- 
ter ;  in  the  intercourse  of  common  life  Sir  Richard 
is  known  to  be  vain,  garrulous,  and  ostentatious  ;  his 
conduct  to  those  Whom  friendship  as  well  as  interest 
should  have  prevented  him  from  injuring  or  deceiving, 
has  usually  been  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  man  of 
feeling  or  generosity  ;  and  if  religion  be  the  test  of  recti- 
tude, the  following  note  will  afford  the  reader  some  faint 
idea,  not  only  of  his  general  regard  for  decorum,  but  of 
his  claims  to  the  character  of  a  devotee : 

Dear  Sur, 

««  T- has  been  here,  and  has  treated  me  most  insolently.  The 

getting  back  my  money  is  out  of  the  question.     My  indignation  of 
yesterday  is  returned,  and  by  the  living  G—  I  will  presently  come  to 
the  Governor  if  the  money  is  uot  replaced  on  my  account— such 
trin'ug — such  villainy,  is  not  to  be  borne  -with. 
"  Ihe  money— the  ^246— nothing  but  it  will  satisfy  me. 
*'  I  will  have  it — by  G —  I  will  have  it. 

"R.P." 

Even  the  feasts  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  by  virtue  of 
nis  office  were  detailed  to  the  world  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  which  such  subjects  are  susceptible.  That  the 
people  might  admire  the  liberality  of  the  knightly  book- 
seller, he  distributed  with  great  industry  a  calculation  of 
his  expenses,  by  which  those  who  felt  any  interest  in  the 
subject  might  know  how  many  dozen  of  wine  were  drank 
at  his  cost,  and  what  he  paid  for  his  horses  and  his  liveries. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  citizens  that  he  is  the  only  exam- 
ple of  similar  pomposity ;  and  his  colleagues  sufficiently 
testified  their  reprehension  of  his  conduct,  and  character 
as  sheriff  by  declining  to  accept  his  invitations. 
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Having  occasion  in  his  official  capacity  to  present  an 
address  to  the  king,  he  obtained  the  object  of  his  long 
and  anxious  desires,  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  at  his  outset  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  equality  ;  that  he  was  confined  in 
Leicester  gaol  for  selling  Paine' s  Rights  of  Man,  &c. ; 
that  his  essays  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Common  Sense,  contain  many  acrimonious 
criticisms  on  city  dignity,  and  that  his  usual  conversation 
previous  to  the  year  1807  was  filled  with  sarcasms  against 
Sir  John  Earner,  and  other  •"  mushrooms  of  civic  knight- 
hood." Something  however  may  be  allowed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  conjugal  affection.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  anxious  to 
become  a  lady,  and  conceiving  that  a  knight  of  one  thing, 
was  equal  to  a  knight  of  another,  she  procured  a  miniature 
painter  who  gave  a  full  length  picture  of  Sir  Richard 
adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  garter. 

Between  the  close  of  his  year  of  office  and  the  enquirv 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  his  time 
was  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bills  and  the 
preparation  of  his  book  on  the  Office  of  Sheriff.  He  is 
always  on  the  look  out,  however,  for  opportunities  of 
obtruding  himself  on  the  public  notice.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  with  whom  he  formed  an  accidental  connexion 
at  Hampstead,  and  repeatedly  boasted  to  more  than  one  of 
his  private  friends,  that'  he  was  her  favored  confident. 
That  lady  however  was  not  prepossessed  in  his  favor  by 
any  observations  he  was  able  to  make  on  his  character  or 
manners.  She  treated  him  with  a  coldness  that  only  excited 
his  eagerness  for  a  different  reception,  and  kept  him  alive 
to  every  circumstance  that  could  promote  his  object.  It 
would  be  equally  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  detail  the 
variety  of  modes  in  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  for  some  time  before  the  suppression  of  Mrs, 
Clarke's  books  he  contrived  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 
It  being  pretty  generally  circulated,  however,  that  he 
possessed  some  influence  over  the  mind  of  that  lady,  Lord 
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Moira  commissioned  one  Mr.  G.  a  personage  of  some*  ce- 
lebrity in  the  fashionable  world,  and  well  calculated 
to  conduct  such  a  negociation  to  call  upon  Sir  Rich- 
ard, and  request  him  to  employ  his  interest  in  its 
suppression*.  On  Mr.  G.'s  introduction  to  the  knight, 
the  latter  professed  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Clarke's  views  and  expectations,  pretended  to  treat. 
as  from  her,  on  the  topicof  suppression,  and  mentioned 
a  specific  sum  which  she  was  willing  to  accept.  At  the 
next  interview  he  discovered  that  the  sum  mentioned 
was  too  little,  and  expressed  in  forcible  terms  the  neces- 
sity of  enhancing  it.  During  all  this  time  the  negociation 
was  totally  unknown  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  he  had  received  from 
her  no  authority  whatever  to  agree  to  any  terms  on  her  ac- 
count. This  Mr.  G.  began  to  suspect,  and  he  therefore 
returned  to  Lord  Moira,  and  detailed  the  conversation. 
Phillips  in  the  mean  time  anxious  to  cut  a  principal 
figure  in  the  transaction,  dogged  Mr.  G.  to  his  lordship's 
house,  and  that  gentleman  who  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
knight,  next  morning  at  the  shop  of  Tabart  the  bookseller, 
suspecting  from  his  not  keeping  the  appointment  that  he 
was  engaged  in  some  dishonorable  plan,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Lord  Moira  s  house,  and  met  Sir  Richard  at 
thedoor.The  latter  informed  him  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  treat  with  Mrs.  Clarke  ;  G.  upbraided  him  with  the 
meanness  of  his  conduct,  informed  him  that  he  knew  his 
assertion  to  be  false,  and  insisted  if  he  was  resolved  to  vi- 
sit Mrs.  C.  on  accompanying  him;  together  therefore  they 
went,  and  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  G.  were  confirmed.  The 
lad)7,  over  whom  he  had  so  much  influence,  and  in  xhose 
name  he  had  pretended  to  negotiate,  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  their  visit,  and  treated  the 
knight  with  as  much  coldness  as  was  consistent  with 
civility.  Sir  Richard,  however,  was  not  restrained  in  his 
address  or  conversation  by  any  scruples  of  delicacy.  On 
mentioning  the  price  offered  for  suppression  he  observed 
(looking  round  the  room)  that  thousand  pounds 

*  Mr.  G.  has,  for  seme  reason  best  known  to  himself,  concealed 
many  circumstances  of  this  affair,  in  the  account  published  by  hnu. 
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would  be  a  very  comfortable  thing,  in  addition  to  her  other 
means  of  subsistence  ;  bless  me  (he  continued)  this  is  very 
handsome  furniture;  why  all  this  is  very  different  from 
what  you  were  once  accustomed  to — your  calling  seems 
to  be  a  profitable  one, —  pray  what  may  be  your  terms  ? — 
A  hundred  guineas  I  suppose  for  a  night's  lodging,  and 
fifty  for  a  single  embrace.— I  suppose, by  the  bye,  that  when 
I  offer  myself  you'll  take  twenty-five!!!"  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  shocked,  and  his  companion  was  indignant.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  a  being  so  vain  and  so  talkative 
should  be  treated  with  some  degree  of  address.  Sir  Ri- 
chard came  away,  well  satisfied  with  so  prosperous  a 
beginning,  and  Mr.  Gilliland  returned  to  Mrs.  C.  by  ap- 
pointment, at  night,  and  concluded  the  negociation. 

It  is  not  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  relate,  that 
as  soon  as  the  negociation  was  finished,  and  the  result  com- 
municated to  the  Jides  Jchites  of  Sir  Richard,  Mr.  Gillett, 
the  latter  conscientious  gentleman  immediately  set  nine 
additional  presses  at  work,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
bill,  which  was  run  up  between  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
combustion  and  the  morning  preceding,  from  five  to  thir- 
teen hundred  pounds. 

During  his  year  of  shrievalty  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  carriage,  his  liveries,  and  his  entertainments  to 
attend  to  his  business.  His  accounts  became  confused : 
by  his  insolence  he  had  offended  many  of  his  country  cus- 
tomers, his  stock  remained  on  hand,  and  money  began  to 
be  deficient.  He  had  recourse  therefore  to  the  sj-stem  of 
accommodation  bills  ;  and  a  late  trial  between  him  and  his 
bankers  illustrates  pretty  clearly  the  mode  in  which  some 
of  these  transactions  were  conducted.  It  appeared  on 
evidence  that  several  bills  drawn  by  a  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and 
dated  from  Cork,  were  in  fact  drawn  in  Bridge-street; 
Sir  Richard  defended  the  action  on  the  grounds  of  this  in- 
formality, and  of  their  being  drawn  upon  a  wrong  stamp, 
and  the  judge  took  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  his  ad- 
dress to  thejury,  that  although  the  plaintiffs  must  be  non- 
suited, the  parties  might  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  de^ 
fraud. 

VOL.    I,  3    H 
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After  the  determination  of  this  action  his  credit  gradu- 
ally declined,  and  the  fire  at  Mr.  Gillett's  printing-office 
was  attended  by  circumstances  that  considerably  weaken- 
ed the  confidence  even  of  his  friends  in  the  spotless  in- 
tegrity of  which  he  so  frequently  boast?.  JBis  bankruptcy, 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  most  incorrigible  ,eoliy, 
has  been  productive  of  extensive  and  lasting  injury  to  the 
majority  of  those  connected  with  the  press.  Mr.  Kearsiey 
and  many  other  booksellers,  to  whom  the  delay  of  payment 
is  equivalent  to  a  bona  fide  loss,  have  reason  to  lament  their 
injudicious  confidence  in  his  promises  and  professions.  If 
any  thing  could  add  to  the  irritation  of  his  creditors  it 
would  be  the  insolence  with  which,  even  under  the  present 
circumstances,  he  boasts  of  his  wealth,  and  proclaims  his 
services  to  the  bookselling  connection.  In  his  situation 
silence  only  can  preserve  him  from  the  shame  of  further 
exposure  ;  and  we  would  recommend  him  to  beware  how 
he  again  reminds  the  readers  of  the  Morning  Post,  or  any 
other  newspaper  of  his  experiments  on  fire. 


THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS. 


Sir, 
I  am  happy  to  find  from  the  tenor  of  your  political  ob- 
servations, that  we  are  likely  to  have  owe  publication  at 
least  which  shall  be  conducted  on  principles  of  discrimi- 
native patriotism  :  which  does  not  support  every  mea- 
sure as  judicious,  nor  every  argument  as  cogent  that  is 
adopted  by  one  particular  party  ;  which  supposes  that 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  the 
noblest  feelings,  though  the  warrant  by  which  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  may  be  legal  ;  and  that  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  has  been  endangered  by  the  indiscretion 
of  the  attorney-general,  though    Mr.  Finnerty's  letter  to 
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Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  gross  and  malicious  libel.  If 
there  be  any  one  of  your  readers  who  wishes  that  you 
should  support  one  political  party  on  every  occasion, 
and  under  every  circumstance,  that  individual  must  bear 
to  be  accused  of  wishing  to  be  confirmed  in  prejudice 
rather  than  enlightened  by  truth. 

How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  daily  or 
monthly  political  journalists,  can  only  be  fully  determin- 
ed by  those  who  have  the  patience  to  compare  them  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other.  A  short  sketch  of  the 
sentiments  inculcated,  and  a  description  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  different  newspapers  may  perhaps 
enable  you  to  judge  in  what  the  excellence  of  political 
Writing  consists,  and  by  what  principles  of  action  their 
editors  are  directed.  My  observations  on  the  weekly  and 
monthly  journals,  must  be  postponed  to  a  more  favoura- 
ble opportunity. 

The  Post  is  the  only  morning  newspaper  which  is 
confessedly  conducted  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  ministry.  With  Mr.  Byrne  every  man  who  does  not 
detest  the  "vile  Cobbett,"  is  an  iron-hearted  monster; 
and  he  who  does  not  immediately  allow  that  Bonaparte 
is  guilty  of  every  crime  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  chuses  to 
impute  to  him,  must  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  the  friend 
of  our  "  direful  foe,"  "  one  of  the  horrible  scum  of  jaco- 
binism," and  a  "  disciple  of  Home  Tooke."  The  reader 
of  the  Morning  Post  will  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  is  a  sage,  or  an  idiot,  a  virtuous 
monarch,  or  an  execrable  tyrant,  in  proportion  as  his 
sentiments  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  this  coun- 
try. The  speeches  of  the  opposition  are  garbled  by  Mr. . 
Byrne's  reporters  without  mercy  or  discretion,  Mr. 
Whitbread  always  speaks  in  its  columns  like  a  bully,  and 
Sir  Francis  like  a  lunatic.  But  it  is  in  the  accounts  of  the 
meetings  in  Palace  Yard,  or  of  the  courts  of  Common 
Council,  that  the  inventive  powers  of  his  assistants,  and 
the  critical  acuteness  of  Mr.  B.'s  scissars  are  more  pecu- 
liarly evident,     Mr.  V7alker  is  made  to  talk  in  the  Ian* 
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guage  of  a  buffoon,  and  every  part  of  Mr.  Waithman-'s 
speech  is  usually  inserted  but  that  which  contains  the 
substance  of  his  argument.  An  epigram  occasionally  ap- 
pears in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  wittily  informing  us 
that"  the  man  who's  born  to  be  hung,  can  never  drown," 
and  that  Mr.  Wardle  does  but  ward-ill 'the  attacks  of  his 
enemies.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  bullion  report 
are  discussed  every  morning  in  pithy  letters  of  twelve 
lines  each — the  leading  article  always  talks  of  "  heart- 
felt joy1  on  the  part  of  the  editor ;  and  "gnashing  an- 
guish" on  that  of  the  Gallic  tyrant. 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  contrary,  is  filled  with 
lamentations  on  the  improvidence  of  ministers.  If  their 
measures  be  unfortunate,  "  what  else  could  be  expected  ?" 
if  successful,  they  are  "  indebted  to  accidental  causes." 
Mr.  Perry  cannot  announce  the  capture  of  an  island  in 
the  West  Indies,  without  damping  our  joy  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  such  events  if"  the  high  and  noble  personages," 
his  friends,  were  in  power,  "  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent !"  If  trcops  be  not  sent  to  a  certain  station  "  such 
is  the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  precious  ministers 
to  whom  the  guidance  of  our  affairs  is  committed  ;"  if 
troops  be  sent  out,  "  such  is  the  improvident  exhaustion 
of  our  resources  on  enterprizes  doubtful  in  their  result, 
and  in  which,  if  they  be  successful,  we  have  no  concern !" 
When  Lords  Grey  and  Grenviile  are  about  to  return  to 
power  they  "  cannot  but  congratulate  their  country  on 
the  prospect  before  them."  When  the  regent  deems  it  ex- 
pedient to  retain  the  present  ministers  in  office,  "  every 
one  must  admire  the  motives  which  influenced  his  royal 
highness  to  come  to  a  determination  at  which  the  noble 
personages  interested  cannot  themselves  but  rejoice." 
Good  news  with  the  Morning  Chronicle  is  "always  "  doubt- 
ful ;"  but  bad  news  is  generally  "  they  fear  but  too  cor- 
rect." Lord  Wellington's  dispatches  contain"  exaggera- 
tions;" but  the  Moniteurs  "  convey  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind  testimony  too  melancholy  of  the  real  state  of  the 
war  in  the  peninsula."     At  a  time  when  the  country  is 
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almost  universally  exulting  in  the  prowess  of  its  troops, 
and  the  successful  issue  of  its  policy,  they  crowd  their 
pages  with  petty  paragraphs  comparing  the  ministry  to 
feather-beds,  and  the  British  soldiery  to  chaff! 

The  only  journal  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  Burdettites  is  the  Statesman.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  present  editor  of  the  Alfred  it  obtained  a  celebrity 
ratbjer  profitable  than  honourable  to  its  proprietors.  At 
that  time,  indeed,  it  was  written  with  some  degree  of 
political  energy  and  literary  correctness;  the  only  de- 
partment of  it  which  was  conducted  without  talent,, 
whs  that  to  which  it  Owed  the  increase  of  its  circulation. 
The  history  of  the  O.  P.  row  was  only  remarkable  for 
vulgar  ribaldry  and  persevering  falsehood.  Since  tie 
secession  of  Mr.  Willett,  however,  the  Statesman  has  been 
solely  distinguished  for  the  scurrility  of  its  language  and 
the  incorrectness  of  its  grammar.  The  productions  of 
Mr.  Lovell  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  bad  writ- 
ing that  have  ever  been  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the 
public.  With  him  all  public  men  are  corrupt,  every 
minister  is  an  ideot,  and  ever}7  opponent  of  Burdettism  a 
wretched  driveller.  To  rejoice  at  the  success  of  his 
country's  arms  is  contrary  to  every  principle  and  repug- 
nant to  every  feeling  of  the  editor  of  the  Statesman. 
When  he  hears  of  a  victory  in  Portugal,  he  is"  remind- 
ed of  the  burthen  of  taxes  that  must  be  imposed  in  con- 
sequence ;"  if  an  expedition  be  successful  "  of  what 
ultimate  advantage  will  be  its  result ;"  if  no  expedition  be 
sent  out"  who  can  think  of  the  inactivity  of  ministers 
without  execration?"  The  oidfashioned  notions  of  attach- 
ment to  our  king  and  country,  are  boldly  exploded  by  this 
enlightened  journalist  When  the  possibility  of  invasion 
occurs  to  his  mind,  he  does  not  feel  any  emotion  of  in- 
voluntary patriotism,  but  stop  to  calculate  the  balance 
of  profit  or  loss  that  would  remain  after  both  the  possible 
issues  of  the  contest.  It  is  a  fixed  principle  with  Mr.  L. 
to  believe  the  Moniteur  in  preference  to  the  London  Ga- 
zette ;  to  doubt  whatever  intelligence   is  favourable  to 
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England,  and  to  believe  whatever  is  propitious  to  her 
enemy.  If  a  great  public  question  be  agitated,  it  is  not 
his  duty  to  examine  it;  it  is  sufficient  for  him  that  in 
one  point  of  view  the  answer  is  satisfactory,  and  in  the 
other  calculated  to  induce  despondency.'  Mr.  Loveil  al- 
ways adopts  the  latter.  His  modesty  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  candor.  About  once  a  week  ten  columns 
are  filled 'with  accounts  of  his  private  correspondence, 
and  with  ungrammatscal  eulogies  on  his  own  virtues 
and  abilities.  He  believes  himself  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  press;  is  quite  certain  that  England  is  the  worst  of 
all  possible  countries;  cannot  doubt  that  every  ministry- 
must  be  imbecile  and  corrupt ;  is  firmly  convinced  that 
Colonel  Wardle  is  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  and  the  most 
immaculate  of  patriots  ;  and  will  assert  white  life  remains 
that  Mr.  Perceval  is  a  most  weak  and  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate placeman. 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  paper  that  it  never  attempts 
even  the  appearance  of  argument.  Even  the  Morning 
Post  condescends  to  notice  the  remarks  of  its  opponents, 
and  the  Chronicle  has  recourse  to  sophistry  rather  than 
to  silence.  But  the  leading  articles  of  the  Statesman  are 
distinguished  only  by  assertion.  Let  a  circumstance  that 
its  editors  have  once  asserted  be  denied  by  the  most 
powerful  evidence,  they  scorn  to  confess  that  they  were 
inaccurate ;  let  an  opinion  that  they  have  once  adopted 
be  refuted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  next  morning,  their 
opinion  remains  the  same,  and  is  probably  repeated  in 
terms  of  more  hardened  confidence.  If  they  assert  that 
the  king  is  worse,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  day  announce 
him  to  be  better,  still  their  assertion  was  correct  ;  if  Mr, 
Perceval  express  his  confident  expectation  of  pleasing  in- 
telligence from  Portugal,  and  is  therefore  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  '•'  a  petty  politician,"  and  the  news 
from  the  peninsula  does  actually  turn  out  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  glorious  to  the  English  arms,  still,  "  the 
foresight  of  the  lawyer-like  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  is  known  to  every  one  1" 
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Such,  Sir,  are  the  candor,  the  independence,  and  the 
decency  of  the  popular  journals  more  immediately  under 
the  influence  of  the  ministers,  the  opposition,  and  the 
Burdettites.  If  the  present  communication  be  admitted, 
my  next  month's  leisure  shall  be  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  and  character  oi'  the  Day,  the  Times, 
the  Herald,  and  the  Courier. 


HYPERCRITIC. 


The  general  reader  who  finds  himself  assailed  on  every 
side  by  the  obtrusion  of  reviewers,  and  who  observes  the 
extent  ©f  their  influence  on  the  literary  opinions  of  the 
educated  multitude  ;    would  scarcely  suppose  that  before 
the  year  1749,  scarcely  any  critical  journal  had  appeared, 
either   designed    or    calculated  for    circulation    among 
any  but  the  professed  votaries   of  literature.     The   His- 
tory of  the  Republic  of  Letters  was  written  with  conside- 
rable ability ;  but  the  subjects   it  discussed  were  ekher 
purely  classical  or  strictly  philosophical  ;  and  as  the  re- 
spective articles  appeared  in  the  form  of  regular  disserta- 
tion, and  the  productions  analyzed  were  chosen  on  a  prin- 
ciple  of  selection  more  strict  than  that  by  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  professes  to  be  distinguished,  it  was 
better  adapted  to  gratify  the   Seamed  than  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  literature  among  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety.    After  being  continued  therefore  from  the  year 
1727  to   173i,    it  was  dropped  for    want   of  encourage- 
ment, and  public   taste  was  left  to  the  direction  of  its 
own  bias.     Even  at  this  period  the  principles  of  literary 
freedom  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  the  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  on  being  requested  by  a 
correspondent  to  give  some  opinion  of  the  books  men- 
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tioned  in  bis  monthly  catalogue,  expresses  his  doubts 
whether  to  do  this  would  not  be  unjust  to  the.  publishers  of  the 
respective  zcorks.  As  publications  multiplied,  however, 
the  necessity  of  a  guide  to  their  selection  became  more 
obvious;  and  in  1749,  Mr.  Griffiths  established  the 
Monthly  Review,  which  was  at  first  conducted  on  a  plan 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but 
afterwards  extended  in  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  brief 
notices  under  the  title  of  a  monthly  catalogue. 

From  the  year  1749  to  1785,  this  review  sustained  a 
character  and  possessed  an  authority  to  which  none  of  its 
rivals  or  contemporaries  could  aspire,  and  which  no- 
thing could  have  established  but  the  united  co-operation 
of  its  fortune  and  its  merits.  We  doubt  whether  t  hove- 
lumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  more  entertaining  and 
instructive  than  those  of  the  early  series  of  the  Montaly. 
At  once  leRrhed,,spirited,  and  independent,  playful  and 
authoritative,  the  ability  of  their  remarks  could  seldom  be 
denied,  or  the  justice  of  their  decisions  be  disputed.  But 
since  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  the  criticisms  of  this  jour- 
nal have  been  more  remarkable  for  their  impartiality 
than,  their  ingenuity  or  their  vigour.  From  the  Monthly 
view,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  the  general  reader 
may  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  book  in  question  ;  but  the 
man  of  taste  is  seldom  delighted  by  their  literary  talents, 

scholar  instructed  by  the  profundity  of  their  research, 
~ .  the  speculatist  enlightened  by  the  novelty  or  ingenuity 
of  their  reasoning. 

The  success  of  the  Monthly  Review  excited  another 
bookseller  to  establish  a  rival  journal  under  the  direction 
of"  Dr.  Smollet.  The  circumstances  attending  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  number  of  the  Critical. Review  were 
rather  inauspicious.  It  was  too  evident  that  the  re- 
viewers had  forgotten  to  read  the  works  they  criticised, 
and  one  of  their  principal  extracts  was  the  description  of 
a  light-house,  with  literal  references  to  a  plate  in  the  ori- 
ginal publication.     Dr.  Smollet   was   a   man   of  general 

■: -iiiation,   biit  was  not  remarkable  for  the  correctness 
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of  his  knowledge,  or  the  profundity  of  his  research.  En- 
gaged in  a  multiplicity  of  undertakings,  his  criticisms 
were  usually  written  in  haste,  and  published  without 
revision  ;  his  temper  was  irritable,  and  he  was  generally 
acrimonious,  and  frequently  unjust.  Since  that  period, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  writers  of  the  last  century 
were  occasional  contributors  to  its  pages,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Critical  Review  has  been  below  mediocrity; 
and  from  the  time  of  Churchill  to  GifTord,  it  was  more 
remarkable  for  virulence  than  justice.  The  reply  of  the 
latter  gentleman  to  the  criticism  on  his  Juvenal,  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  its  declining  reputation.  A  new  series  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Hunt,  we  believe  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  but  this  gentleman  was  too 
much  occupied  in  his  excursions  to  Bath  and  Harrowgate 
to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  his  duty  as  an  editor. 
It  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man  of  the  church  of  England,  who  writes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  medical  articles  by  Dr.  Lambe,  the 
whole  of  the  review.  In  style  and  language  he  is  an  hum- 
ble imitator  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  ;  as  a  critic  his 
religious  sentiments  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
in  which  he  has  sworn  his  belief,  and  though  he  is  not 
destitute  of  theological  learning,  yet  the  ruggedness  of 
his  diction,  the  pedantic  singularity  of  his  literary  opi- 
nions, and  his  total  deficiency  in  taste,  elegance,  and 
vivacity,  render  the  task  of  labouring  through  his  criti- 
cisms equally  fatiguing  and  unprofitable. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Critical  Review,  the 
editors  of  the  magazines  extended  their  plan  to  a  cursory 
notice  of  remarkable  publications  :  but  though  the  best 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  written  for  a  monthly  mis- 
cellany, the  greater  number  of  such  sketches  are  rather 
interesting  as  exhibiting  the  progress  of  public  informa- 
tion, than  as  throwing  any  additional  light  on  the  regions 
of  literature.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  of 
criticism  that  occur  in  the  periodical  publications  be- 
tween 1760  and  1783,  the  spirit  of  public  curiosity  during 
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that  interval  must  have  been  insatiable.  Gibbon's  Hi 
tory  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  dismissed  in  some  of  these 
apologies  for  criticism,  with  a  simple  assurance  that  it 
"  deserves  commendation  ;"  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village  is  declared  in  the  British  Magazine  to  be  "  ele- 
gant and  pathetic.'*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  miscellanies  (amounting  in  the  course  of 
forty  years  to  about  140),  of  which  the  review  was  a  se- 
condary department ;  the  European  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazines  are  the  only  survivors  amidst  the  numbers  that 
have  perished  :  the  criticisms  of  the  former  were  executed 
with  great  ability  till  the  year  1793,  but  since  that  period 
have  been  remarkable  only  for  their  want  of  spirit, 
elegance,  and  justice  :  the  review  department  of  the  lat- 
ter is  only  distinguished  by  an  occasional  display  of  clas- 
sical research,  and  by  the  orthodox  consistency  of  its  re- 
ligious and  political  opinions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  the  lite- 
rary journals  that  have  occasionally  appeared  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Critical  Review  to  the  present  time. 
Maty's  review  was  occasionally  learned,  but  always  dull ; 
Kenrick's   London  Review  might  more    properly   have 
"been  entitled  a    "  Monthly  Vehicle  of  Abuse    against 
George  Colman  and  David  Garrick."    The  London  Re- 
view, published  by  Johnson  in  17PS,  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
Wolston craft ;  the  Analytical  Review,  devoted  solely  to 
the  support  of  Jacobinical  and  L^niiarian  principles  ;  the 
General  Review,  which  was  little  better  than  a  monthly 
catalogue  ;  the  Weekly  Review,  of  which  the  chief  fea- 
ture was  its    "  Comparative  Criticism,"   or  "  Review  i\ 
Review,"  the  Imperial  Review,   a  work  conducted  with 
great  ability ;  the  Oxford  Review,  written  by  the  depen- 
dents of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  resident  in  London  ;  and  the 
Literary  Journal,  remarkable  only  for  its  utter  contempt 
of  truth  and  the  inelegance  of  its  language  ;  are  at  pre- 
sent to  be  found  only  at  the  book-stalls.     The  Antijaco- 
bin  Review  was  established  and  conducted  under  happier 
auspices  ;  at  its  outset  its  articles  were  equally  distin- 
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guished  for  their  spirit  and  their  elegance,  and  even  at 
present,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  political  opinions, 
it  deserves  to  Be  regarded  as  the  most  instructive  and  en* 
-  tertaining  of  the  literary  journals. 

The  British  Critic  was  established  by  the  high  church 
party,  and  distinguished  at  its  outset  for  an  occasional  dis- 
play of  classical  learning.  At  present  it  is  only  read  by 
a  few  clergymen  of  the  old  school,  is  totally  destitute  of 
elegance  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  with  a  carelessness, 
equally  disgraceful  to  its  editor  and  injurious  to  its  re- 
putation, even  among  those  of  its  subscribers  who  forgive 
its  dulness  in  consideration  of  its  orthodoxy. 

Though  we  are  the  decided  enemies  of  methodism,we 
are  not  so  bigotted  as  to  deny  the  literary  and  scholastic 
merit  of  its  most  prominent  advocates,  merely  because  we 
disapprove  of  their  principles.  The  Eclectic  Review  is 
conducted  with  great  attention  and  ability ;  its  general 
criticisms  are  usually  spirited  and  ingenious  ;  it  displays 
a  considerable  portion  of  classical  knowledge,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  energy  of  its  style  and  the  correctness 
of  its  moral  sentiments.  That  on  religious  topics  it  should 
be  always  vehement, and  occasionally  unjust,  is  the  natural 
result  of  its  attachment  to  those  principles  on  which  it 
was  professedly  established. 

On  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  arid  on  the 
causes  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  failure  we  have  already  stated 
our  sentiments  at  considerable  length;  but  a  tale  has  been 
related  of  Mr.  Gifford's  conduct  towards  the  authorof  Cal- 
vary which  the  former  gentleman  will  feel  it  due  to  his 
own  reputation  that  he  should  refute.  When  the  London 
Review  was  first  projected,  Mr.  Cumberland  applied  to 
Mr.  Gilford  for  his  friendly  cooperation,  and  the  translator 
of  Juvenal  promised  him  a  review  of  Marmion,  On  being 
applied  to  from  time  to  time  for  the  expected  article,  Mr. 
Gifford  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  delay,  but  always  re- 
peated his  intention  to  perform  his  promise.  After  all 
the  other  arrangements,  however,  had  been  completed, 
and  the  press  was  waiting  only  for  Mr,  Gifford's  critique 
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it  came  by  mere  accident  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr,  Cum- 
berland,  that  his  friend  and  expected  coadjutor  had 
oeen  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in  preparing  the 
first  number  of  a  rival  review,  and  that  his  promise  of  as- 
sistance had  been  repeated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
delay  the  completion  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  arrangements, 
and  thus  to  gain  the  start  in  the  race  of  publication. 

The  Hyperergic  thought  it  necessary  to  advance  these 
preliminary  observations  at  the  outset  of  his  progress, 
in  order  to  convince  the  readers  of  the  Scourge  that  nei- 
ther his  praise  nor  his  censure  of  the  articles  on  which 
it  may  be  his  future  duty  to  remark,  are  influenced  by 
any  motive  inconsistent  with  the  most  impartial  execu- 
tion of  his  office.  It  will  be  his  endeavour,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, to  compare  the  opinions  of  contending  critics  on 
many  subjects  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
learning  and  morality  ;  and  he  hopes  that  if  he  shall  not 
be  deemed  worthy  of  that  praise  which  is  of  all  others 
the  most  gratifying  to  an  author,  the  praise  of  literary 
excellence,  he  may  not  be  denied  the  secondary  virtue  of 
critical  impartiality. 

E, 


PROVINCIAL  CLERGY. 

Sir, 
From  the  general  tenor  of  your  writings,  lam  persuad- 
ed to  hope  that  you  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  national 
church,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  insert  any  observations 
that  have  a  tendency  to  promote  its  stability,  or  exalt  its 
dignity.  These  purposes  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
indiscriminate  eulogy,  or  servile  acquiescence  in  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  consider  freedom  of  opinion  in  the  light 
of  heresy,  ard  believe  that  every  man  who  can  discover 
that  the  conduct  of  a  clergyman  may  be  improper,  while 
the  doctrines  that  he  preaches  are  true,to  be  an  infidel.  The 
true  friends  to  the  establishment  are  those  who  enabie  the 
public  to  distinguish  the  real       >m  the  pretended  minis- 
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ters  of  religion,  who  endeavours  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
the  respectable  clergy  by  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
the  men  who  disgrace  the  profession  by  their  indolence 
or  their  vices.  Were  all  the  fools  and  profligates  who  at 
present  perform  the  service  of  the  church  deprived  of 
those  emoluments  of  which  the  collection  is  the  only 
duty  they  perform  with  any  degree  of  activity  or  zeal, 
the  learned  and  pious  ministers  of  Christ  might  succeed  to 
those  rewards,  which  their  virtues  and  their  modesty 
alone  debar  them  from  soliciting  or  possessing. 

You  have,  doubtless,  been  astonished  that  the  clergy  of 
the  county  of  Nottingham  should  have  been  introduced  so 
conspicuously  to  public  notice  in  certain  publications 
contemporary  with  the  Scourge ;  but  you  are  probably 
unaware  that  in  this  little  place,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
"  four  and  twenty  parsons  all  in  a  row,"  and  out  of  such  a 
number  it  will  inevitably  happen  that  a  few  will  be  found 
who  do  not  enforce  their  precepts  by  their  example.  To 
play  at  cribbage,  and  drink  ale,  and  swear,  and  talk 
bawdry,  and  ogle  the  servants  at  the  ale-house,  are  the 
favorite  amusements  of  more  than  one  of  these  preachers 
of  Christianity.  Among  others  thevicar,  Mr.  H.  is  remark- 
able, not  indeed  for  the  pursuits  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  for  certain  eccentricities  of  which  I  am 
about  to  give  you  an  example.  I  need  not  assure  you, 
Sir,  that  when  all  these  personages  are  collected  together 
in  this  place  (which  heaven  be  praised!  is  not  very  often) 
the  town  is  in  an  uproar.  All  our  tradesmen  are  "  jolly," 
and  all  our  inn-keepers  six-feet  higher  than  during  the 
vacation. 

Engaged  in  pursuits  too  multifarious  to  admit  of  speci- 
fication, it  is  more  surprising  that  some  of  them  should 
be  able  to  do  any  duty  at  all  than  that  they  should  not 
always  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  when  their  official 
appearance  is  required,  or  remiss  or  indecorous  in  per- 
forming the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  which  they  are 
the  ministers.  Mr.  H.  in  particular  is  too  good  a  whist 
player,  and  too  great  a  favourite  of  the  ladies,  to  neglect 
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either  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  hum-drum  functions  that 
his  parishioners  call  upon  him  to  exercise.  As  a  noble 
example  of  his  "  happy  extravagance"  permit  me  to  state 
the  following  authentic  anecdote.  A  poor  woman  of  this 
place  having  a  child  under  her  care  which  was  dangerously 
ill,  sent  an  humble  request  to  Mr.  H.  that  he  would  come 
and  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  No  answer  being 
returned,  a  second  petition  was  sent  which  sustained  the 
same  reception  with  the  first ;  but  still  the  worthy  V.  of 
S.  remained  serenely  silent.  With  equal  success  four  other 
messages  were  sent  to  him  ;  but  on  the  transmission  of 
a  seventh,  he  thought  proper  to  make  his  appearance. 
In  the  mean  time  however  the  infant  had  died  ;  and  on  his 
arrival,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  he  exclaimed 
"  never  mind!  never  mind !  let  me  see  the  child  l"  He  was 
therefore  conducted  to  the  body:  and  laying  his  hand  said 
"  It's  warm  ;  oh  it  will  do  !"  The  rites  were  accordingly 
performed, and  the  reverend  gentleman  after  hurrying  over 
the  ceremony  with  convenient  speed,  returned  to  the  card- 
table.  M.  L. 
A'  oi  t  Ingham  sh  ire, 
Jpril  20th,  1810. 


THE  PULPIT,  No.  II. 


(From  a  Correspondent.) 


Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ravenhill,  at  the  church  of  Lower 
Tooting,  Surry.— Text :  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  wt  have 
peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Romans,  Chap.  5. 
verse  1. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  in  itself  so 
abstruse,  and  involves  in  its  discussion  so  many  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  that  have  divided  the  christian 
church,  that  the  minister  who  selects  it  as  the  subject  of 
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his  discourse,  should  be  well  convinced  of  his  own  ability 
to  "  explain  the  doubtful  and  enforce  the  true."  Such 
topics  unless  they  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  talent  pro- 
portioned to  their  difficulty  and  importance  should  be  left 
unscrutinized :  an  injudicious  effort  to  explain  them 
will  only  have  a  tendency  to  excite  enquiries  that  it  will 
not  satisfy,  and  he  who  has  once  doubted  the  atonement, 
will  feel  his  confidence  rather  diminished  than  confirmed, 
by  the  superficial  remarks  or  indecorous  declamations  of  a 
man,  who  has  no  other  qualification  for  the  pulpit  than 
the  necessary  sanction  of  the  bishop. 

When  we  speak  of  indecorous  declamation  we   allude 
to  the  fashionable  cant  of  our  fashionable  preachers  when- 
ever they  have  occasion  to  notice  the  dogmas  or  the  ad- 
vocates of  heterodoxy,     Instead- of  entering  into  a   dis- 
passionate refutation  of  the  arguments  of  their  opponents 
(the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  benefit  the  cause  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity,)  they  assault  them  with  the  violence  of 
abuse,  or  the  ironical  affectation  of  pity  for  their  igno- 
rance and  insanity.     It  unfortunately  happens  that  these 
are  modes  of  attack  in  which  the  champions  of  heresy  are 
not  less  skilful  than  themselves.     It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  those  clergymen  who  are  the  most  celebrated 
for  this  species  of  warfare,  that  if  declamation  be  received 
as  a  substitute  for  argument,  the  church  of  Home    can 
claim  undisputed  precedency  over  every  other  establish- 
ment :  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are  not   less  ex- 
pert in  the  application  of  terms  of  abuse  than  the  most 
orthodox  declaimers  of  our  own  country,  and  that  though 
an  appeal  to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  their  hearers 
may  accord  with  the  feelings,  and  confirm  the  faith  of  those 
who  are  already  the  zealous  friends  of  the  establishment, 
it  can  only  irritate  the  votaries  of  heresy,  without  the  pro- 
bability of  converting  them.  To  meet  our  enemies  on  the 
broad  basis  of  legitimate  reasoning,   is  the   only  mode  of 
warfare  consistent  with  the  interests  or  worthy  the  dignity 
of  the  christian  church.     The  triumph  of  dogmatism  can 
be  but  momentary.  If  we  have  the  right  side  of  the'  ques- 
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tion,  its  discussion  willadd  to  the  stability  of  our  power, 
and  if  we  have  not,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  resign  the  pre- 
eminence we  have  usurped. 

It  was  not  by  an  unbecoming  affectation  of  pity  for 
"  the  melancholy  infatuation  of  those  pretenders  to  Chris- 
tianity, who  reject  her  most  sublime  and  important  tenets" 
or  by  angry  declamation  against  "  those propham  and  ma- 
lignant wretches  who  would  undermine  the  foundation  of  pre- 
sent and  eternal  happiness,  deny  their  God,  and  make  a 
mockery  of  his  word"  that  the  venerable  founders  of  the 
English  church,  or  the  later  advocates  of  her  discipline 
and  doctrines  evinced  their  zeal  for  her  reputation  and 
prosperity.  To  refute  the  cavils  of  the  unbeliever,  to 
detect  his  misrepresentations  and  unravel  his  sophistries, 
are  the  great  objects  of  their  emulative  perseverance ;  and 
it  is  probably  to  their  wisdom  and  moderation  that  our 
establishment  is  indebted  for  its  security  against  the  insi- 
diousness  of  sceptical  cunning,  and  the  violence  of 
fanatical  delusion. 

The  great  and  decisive  argument  against  that  sect  of 
Christians  who  would  reduce  every  religious  doctrine  to 
the  standard  of  reason  is  this  :  that  if  the  truths  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament  were  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  human  intellect,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  our  faith. 
To  believe  only  such  passages  of  scripture  as  are  consis- 
tent with  preconceived  ideas,  and  intelligible  to  our  unas- 
sisted capacities,  is  no  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  or  our  conviction  of  his  good- 
ness. Our  assent  to  incontrovertible  and  self-evident 
truths  is  involuntary,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity are  all  intelligible  to  the  unassisted  understanding- 
is  a  position  which  Mr.  Ravenhill  would  not  in  all  proba- 
bility have  advanced,  had  he  been  aware  that  it  is  the  fun- 
damental axiom  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

That  a  minister  will  best  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  church 
who  supports  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  not  because  its 
nature  and  its  justice  are  within  the  reach  of  human 
comprehension  (since  the  Deity   could  have   dispensed 
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with  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  accomplished 
the  salvation  of  mankind  by  an  act  of  grace,  as  easity  as  by 
an  act  ofjustice)  but  because  it  is  unequivocally  declared  in 
the  scriptures,  and  we  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  true. 
On  every  question  of  this  kind  let,  us  say,  either  receive  the 
doctrine  ox  deny  the  authority  by  which  it  is  supported  \ 
either  be  thankful  for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  Jesus,  or  assert  that  St.  Paul  was  a  liar 
and  a  hypocrite. 

Of  Mr.  Ravenhill's  talents  as  a  Treacher  or  a  divine, 
we  must  confess  that  our  opinion  is  unfavourable*  We 
have  quoted  the  only  passage  of  his  sermon  that  demanded 
particular  notice.  The  rest  of  his  discourse  was  a  tissue 
of  unconnected  sentences*  remarkable  only  i  jy  their  gar- 
rulous insipidity.  His  manner  is  at  once  pert  and  unim- 
pressive; his  mouth  is  invariably  distorted  into  a  simper 
of  self-complacency,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sen- 
tence he  looked  around  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say 
*'  how  much,  my  brethren,  you  must  admire  me :"  we  listened 
to  his  discourse  with  impatience,  and  remember  it  with* 
out  pleasure. 


yol  i*  3  id 
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Nuilius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri; 
Cuo  me  cunque  rapittcmpestas  deferor  kospef. 


The  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  seem  resolved  that  we  shall  not 
be  ah!e  to  announce  the  appearance  of  any  novelty  during  the  present 
month-  A  comedy  entitled  the  Gazette  Extraordinary,  of  which  the 
newspaper  reporters  express  a  favorable  opinion,  was  represented  in 
their  bills  to  have  been  received  with  universal  approbation,  and  we 
had  therefore  anticipated  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  to  enjoy  a 
pleasure  rather  different  in  its  nature  and  degree  from  that  which  is 
excited  by  the  spectacle  of  Blue-beard.  Mr.  Holman's  production? 
however,  has  been  unexpectedly  withdrawn,  the  new  melo-drama 
atone  theatre,  and  the  opera  at  the  other,  are  announced  for  exhi- 
bition on  the  eve  of  our  publication,  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  theatrical 
performers,  and  on  the  recent  conduct  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  his 
partners. 

In  the  address  to  the  public,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  theatre,  and  in  every  advertisement  that  appeared  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  0.  P.  dispute,  the  managers  were  anxious 
to  express  their  attachment  to  the  legitimate  drama,  to  declare  their 
intention  of  rendering  the  most  "  heart-felt  homage"  to  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare,  and  to  announce  their  confident  expectation  of  ren- 
dering both  the  theatre  and  the  performances  worthy  of  the  first  city 
of  the  world.  In  the  address,written  by  Mr.  CoIman,the  shade  of  our 
il  immortal  bard"  was  invoked  with  appropriate  effect  ;  and  the 
spectator  who  should  judge  of  the  intention  of  what  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatre  intended  to  represent  within,  from  the  impressions  of  the 
sculpture  without,  would  expect  to  see  the  exhibition  of  classic  trage- 
dy, and  chastened  comedy.  In  the  external  decorations  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  nothing  that  would  lead  you  to  expect  the  continual  re- 
petition of  pantomimes  ;  the  statues  that  present  themselves  to  your 
view  on  your  passage  through  the  vestibule,  are  not  those  of  Farley 
and  Morton,  but  of  Shakespeare  and  Eschyhis  ;  and  even  the  drop 
scene  represents  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  dramatic  muse,  adorned  by 
busts  of  the  greatest  poets  of  ancient  or  modern  ages,  and  built  after 
the  most  ample  model  of  Athenian  architecture- 
Suppose  then,  that  a  philosopher  with  these  prepossessions  of  the 
pure  rational  delight  that  lie  is  about  to  receive,  quietly  takes  his  seat. 
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and  waits  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  The 
bell  rings,  the  scene  is  about  to  burst  upon  his  sight,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  behold  the  field  of  Cressy,  or  the  senate-house  of  Rome.  The 
curtain  rises  ;  instead  of  Julius  Caesar  he  beholds  the  majesty  of  Blue 
Beard;  or  in  the  place  of  a  British  camp,  and  its  centinels  pacing  the 
midnight  watch,  he  discovers  a  perspective  view  of  the  Green  Man  at 
Deptford,  and  witnesses  the  pursuit  of  Harlequin,  and  the  overturning 
of  an  apple-woman  by  the  rotation  of  a  magic  gate.  If  he  have  the 
patience  to  sit  any  longer  he  is  entertained  by  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  a  walking  turnip,  or  the  exquisite  performances  of  an  acting  Hou- 
hnhm  !  These  are  the  <s  classical  representations"  which  are  to  "  do 
honor  to  the  country  of  Shakespeare,"  and  elevate  the  drama  to  a 
"  height  of  splendor  never  before  witnessed  by  the  English  nation  !" 

The  successive  repetition  of  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  and  Blue  Beard 
is  an  act  of  positive  injustice  to  the  renters  of  the  theatre.  From 
their  free  admission,  it  is  evidently  that  they  derive  no  considerable 
advantage.  When  the  same  pieces  are  repeated  forty  times  in  the 
course  of  two  months.what  is  there  to  seduce,  or  to  reward  a  frequent 
attendance  ?  Harlequin  and  Asmodeus,  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  and 
Blue-Beard,  are  the  only  novelties  produced,  and  were  they  not  un- 
worthy of  Sophocles  or  Congreve  they  have  been  repeated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  endurance. 

The  exhibition  of  such  spectacles  may  partly  be  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  an  actress  calculated  to  fill  the  higher  departmeuts  of  the  dra- 
ma. Mrs.  Siddons  is  too  independent  to  sacrifice  much  of  her  time 
or  care  to  the  gratification  of  the  public,  were  not  her  age  a  sufficient 
apology  for  remissness,  and  a  disqualification  for  the  most  interesting 
characters  of  our  best  pieces.  She  is  too  much  en  bon  pointy  and 
too  far  advanced  in  life,  to  assume  the  parts  of  youthful  mistresses, 
and  sentimental  heroines.  In  the  walks  of  genteel  comedy,  Covent 
Garden  is  utterly  unprovided.  Miss  Booth  possesses  every  requisite 
of  voice  and  action,  but  her  face  is  too  youthful,  and  her  figure  too 
diminutive.  The  loss  of  Miss  Smith  cannot  be  supplied,  and  its  effects 
may  teach  future  proprietors  to  beware  how  they  sacrifice  their  pro- 
fessional and  pecuniary  interests  to  family  jealousies,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  managerial  caprice. 

The  manager  of  the  Lyceum  deserves  great  credit  in  his  union 
of  liberality  with  prudence  in  the  representation  of  so  many  pieces; 
which  whether  they  be  excellent,  or  otherwise,  when  estimated  by  the 
Jaws  of  the  legitimate  drama,  cannot  be  seen  by  the  critic  without 
pleasure,  or  by  the  illiterate  spectator  without  improvement.  It  is 
no  mean  recommendation  of  a  piece  that  it  appeals  to  the  un- 
derstanding rather  than  the  eye.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  repre- 
sentation even  of  Hit  or  Miss,  without  imbibing  some  idea,  or  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  variety  of  human  character  that  we  had 
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not  observed  before  ;  but  what  edification  is  to  be  derived  from  ^wit- 
nessing the  nocturnal  docility  of  Astlev's  horses,  or  contemplating 
with  uplifted  eyes  the  spectacle  of  Blue  Beard  ?  But  even  allowing 
the  pieces  exhibited  at  both  theatres  to  have  been  of  equal  merit,  the 
manager  of  the  Ljceum  can  claim  at  least  the  merit  of  having  afford- 
ed us  variety  ;  and  were  his  performers  equal  to  his  authors,  we  should 
leave  the  menagerie  in  Covent  Garden  to  the  custody  of  its  keeper. 
But  who  can  attend  even  the  Lyceum  with  any  degree  of  pleasure 
when  Wrench  supplies  the  place  of  Eiliston,  and  the  parts  of  Bannis- 
ter are  assumed  by  Melvin  ?  The  former  of  these  persons  has  as  much 
pretension  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  duke,  as  one  of  the  giants 
at  St.  Dunstan's  to  dance  a  minuet  at  St.  James's.  When  he  wishes 
io  be  particularly  graceful  he  rests  his  body  on  his  right  leg,  in  such 
a  position  that  the  lower  part  of  his  body  reminds  us  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  of  which  one  leg  is  fixed  upon -he  paper,  while  theother 
is  about  to  make  a  circle.  The  less  that  is  said  or  the  latter  personage 
the  better.  There  is  not  at  the  Lyceum  a  single  actor  who  can  rise 
in  a  tragic  character  above  the  level  of  a  lecturer  on  elocution.  Ray- 
mond is  the  best  of  them,  and  we  remember  him  in  Abomelique. 
Dowton  and  Matthews  are  the  support  of  the  company  Miss  Dun- 
can is  a  clever  actress,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  thtt  she  even 
looks  like  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  animal 
about  her  :  as  for  Mrs.  Edwin  we  cannot  help  declaring  thai  whatever 
pleasure  we  might  otherwise  receive  from  her  performance,  and  what- 
ever indulgence  we  might  grant  to  her  evident  deficiency  in  the  high- 
er powers  of  the  actress,  are  completely  precluded  by  her  gross  and 
disgusting  affectation.  She  too  often  looks  like  a  smirking  doll ;  and 
never  appeared  to  us  in  so  advantageous  a  light  as  when  she  personated 
Aurora  in  Mr.  SkefSngion's  farce  of  the  Mysterious  Bride.  By  the 
bye,  the  most  mysterious  circumstance  respecting  that  performance 
was  its  existence  longer  than  its  birth-night. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  performers  at  the  Lvceum  may  be 
termed  collectively  a  respectable  company  of  comedians  ;  and  we  hope 
that  their  place  will  never  be  supplied  by  dancing  colts  and  musical 
donkies.  Another  Blue  Beard  could  not  be  acted  at  this  theatre  with- 
out degrading  the  elephants  into  mice  and  the  camels  into  grasshop- 
pers ;  in  which  case  the  animals  might  afterwards  be  sold  for  the  liv- 
ing ornaments  of  3.  baby-house. 

We  request  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
questions  and  answers.  They  form  the  connecting  links  of  a  dispute, 
in  which  we  have  no  immediate  concern,  but  to  which  we  may  recur 
at  a  future  opportunity.  If  Mr.  Millar's  assertion  be  correct,  why 
does  not  he  publish  a  list  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  ?  He  i* 
treasurer  to  a  fund  of  a  different  nature,  and  having  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  fund  made  replies  nearly  similar  to  those  extracted,  the 
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committee  to  whom  he  had  referred  have  declared  his  answer  to  be 
false.  In  the  present  instance  they  may  be  true,  but  why  not  place 
his  integrity  beyoud  the  possibility  of  dispute  ?  A  considerable  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  0.  P.  contest,  and  an  autho- 
rised statement  of  their  accounts  is  due  from  the  committee  to  the 
public. 

ELECTORS  OF  THE  WARD  OF  FARRINGDON  WITHOUT, 
A  few  plain  Questions  to  Mr.  Milter, 

Were  you  not  treasurer  of  the  O.  P.  subscription,  to  defray  legal 
expenees  arising  from  the  opposition  to  the  Covenl  Garden  Theatre 
manager? 

Have  you  ever  returned  the  subscriptions,  notwithstanding  all  ac- 
tions have  been  so  long  withdrawn  by  the  C.  G.  Manager  ? 

Answer  these,  and  I  will  then  judge  of  your  honesty  !  integrity  !  and 
patriotism  ! 

Mr.  Miller's  Answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  in  an  anonymous  bilL 
The  false  and  calumnious  insinuations  which  are  levelled  at  Mr„ 
Miller's  character  to  serve  a  mere  election  purpose,  would  have 
been  unanswered  by  him,  did  not  his  respect  to  the  Ward  call  upoa 
him  to  justify  them  for  the  support  they  give  him. 

Mr.  Miller  is  Treasurer  to  the  0.  P.  Subscription,  but  he  has  no- 
thing to  return  to  the  subscribers. All  claims  upon  that  fund,  al- 
lowed by  the  Committee,  have  been  paid  ;  one  claim  only  remains  uu- 
a-l lowed,  and  which  cannot  be  paid  until  an  additional  subscription 
furnishes  the  means. 

Skinner -street  y  Dec.  22,  1810. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE  do  not  wish  to  trouble  our  readers  -with  professions,  and  w6 
therefore  refer  to  the  introduction >  as  the  most  appropriate  preface  to 
the  present  volume.  Our  success  has  been  unexampled,  and  we  hope 
that  our  exertions  will  be  found  proportionate  to  the  support  we  have 
received. 

We  have  received  information  from  Lord  Headfort,  that  a 
person  pretending  connection  with  the  SCOURGE,  has  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  into  compliance  withcertain  pecuniary  demands  by  threa- 
tening an  attack  on  the  subject  of  the  late  conspiracy.  Should  any 
similar  machination  be  practised  in  any  otr^er  quarter,  we  earnestly 
entreat  that  the  persons  aggrieved  will  enable  us  to  punish  the  mis- 
creants, who  thus  attempt  to  make  us  and  the  editors  of  similar 
works,  the  instruments  of  extortion. 

The  letter  of  the  Bookseller's  Wife  is  too  indelicate  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  benevolent  persons  who  interested  themselves  in  the  subscrip- 
tions for  Mrs.  Mackey  will  not,  we  are  sure,  be  prevented  from  carry- 
ing their  designs  into  execution,  by  the  necessity  of  transmitting  their 
benefactions  to  her  personally.  Her  address  is  Number  1S7,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road.  She  is  a  woman  of  good  family,  and  irreproach- 
able morals,  and  is  really  deserving  of  whatever  assistance  the  wealthy 
and  compassionate  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  write  such  burlesques  as  those  of 
the  correspondent,  whose  verses  end  in  a"  smock  hung  out  todryV 
There  are  many  such  things  in  the  European  Magazine. 

The  press  of  more  important  matter  has  compelled  us  to  postpone 
the  Hypercritic,  and  the  Pulpit  has,  for  this  month,  given  place  to 
another  article  on  a  rw..gious  subject. 

The  criticism  on  Rowland  Hiil  in  our  next. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Haymarket,  cannot  be  inserted 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  documents. 

The  letter  from  Sheeraess  on  "naval  fiogging"  is  a  libel  fiora 
beginning  to  end. 

Q.  S.  An  occasional  visitor  in  Downing-street — A  new  exhibition, 
or  a  scene  at  the  treasury — The  House  turned  topsy-turvy— L.  on 
West's  painting— Anti-Matthews,  on  the  vanity  of  performers  ;  and 
other  articles,  ar^  under  consideration. 

In  a  periodical  publication,  mistakes  will  necessarily  occur  in  print- 
ting  ttye  Latin  quotations,  and  some  lapses  of  language  may  be  obser- 
ved which  would  not  admit  of  apology  in  a  work  of  which  all  the 
matter  was  not  original. — In  our  last  theatricals,  page  426,  dele  **///«• 
intention  of;"  and  for  ample  read  simple.  For  fides  Achites,  read- 
fidus  Achates. 
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THE  DINNER  AT  SALT  HILL. 


Great  was  the  indignation  excited  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Four-in-hand  at  our  report  of  Mr.  B.'s  speech  before 
the  meeting  at  the  Red  Lion  at  Barnet.  Several  suspici- 
ous looking  persons  have  since  been  lurking  about  our 
office  brandishing  their  whips  in  all  the  activity,  of  an- 
ticipated action  ;  but  whether  these  persons  might  be  the 
members  themselves  or  their  coachmen,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  our  messenger  to  ascertain  from  their  manner  or 
appearance.  Afraid  that  we  should  again  be  able  to  de- 
tail their  speeches  and  proceedings  they  were  resolved 
for  this  time  at  least  to  steal  a  day's  march  upon  us,  and 
actually  assembled  in  Cavendish-square  on  the  2d  of 
May,  though  the  third  had  been  announced  in  their  adver- 
tisements. Now  this  was  equally  cruel  to  themselves  and 
unjust  to  the  public  ;  for  what  purpose  do  they  become 
members  of  the  club,  but  that  of  notoriety  ?  They  seem 
indeed  to  have  lost  much  of  their  last  year's  esprit  de  corps  ; 
only  seven  of  their  number  attended,  and  the  journey  to 
Salt  Hill  was  long  and  melancholy. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  appointed  place,  however,  the 
face  of  things  assumed  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  Their  old 
friends  Jockey  of  Barnet,  and  Billy  Devil,  the  driver  of  the 
Oxford  stage,  were  already  at  the  place  of  appointment : 
at  the  especial  request  of  the  latter  gentleman  Frisky  Fan- 
ny of  Newman-street  was  admitted  as  a  member  pro  tem- 
pore, and  as  the  memory  of  a  lady  on  subjects  like  these 
may  usually  be  trusted,  we  may  pride  ourselves  we  hope 

vol.  i,  3  p 
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on  the  accuracy  with  which  we  have  been  enabled  tore- 
port  their  proceedings. 

After  the  usual  toasts  and  sentiments  had  been  circula- 
ted the  president  rose,  and  delivered  the  following  short 
but  eloquent  harangue. 

"  Gentlemen  1 1  mean  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  there  being 
one  lady  here  only,  though  its  all  the  same  for  that  as  far 
as  regards  politeness.  Well !  as  I  was  going  to  say,  we 
have  all  got  into  the  Scourge,  and  my  speech  is  there, 
and  you  are  allabused,and  they  say  such  things  as  certainly 
deserve  horse-whipping.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  should  sup- 
port me,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  should;  you  won't 
forsake  your  president,  why  Lord  it  can't  be.  We  are  all 
friends  here,  and  I  trust,  gentlemen,  on  you,  to  help  me  to 
give  the  Scourge  a  horse-whipping.  Why  did'nt  I  shew 
iny  learning,  and  don't  they  laugh  at  me  just  the  same 
as  if  I'd  been  an  ignoramus.  Didn't  I  talk  about  a 
Phaeton,  and  Ovid,  and  the  sun  ;  and  about  Jerry  Eohum, 
and  the  Israelites,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  Four-in-hand, 
and  a'nt  it  all  true,  and  a'nt  scholarship  a  good  thing,  and 
education,  and  classics,  and  taste,  and  so  forth.  Yes  !  yes ! 
I  know  better  than  to  be  fooled  by  them  out  of  my  charac- 
ter. Wa'nfe  I  flogged  at  school,  and  is  not  flogging  of 
use/seeing  that  it  drives  Latin  and  Greek  into  one  like 
juice  into  a  whipped  pig.  Why  I  say  to  be  sure,  and  so  it 
always  will  be, not  only  a  thousand  years  after  we've  kick'd 
the  bucket,  but  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  nay  just  as  we  sit  here. 
You  all  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  by  the  bye  I  forgot 
the  lady  just  now,  but  she'll  excuse  it,  seeing  its  all  about 
business :  you  all  know  that  one  feels  queer  when  one's 
cut  up  in  these  kind  of  lying  thingummys  :  one's  friends 
do  so  laugh, though  let  me  tell  you  its  no  laughing  matter : 
reputation's  reputation,  or,  as  Shakespeare  says, 

**  He  that  steals  my  purse,  steals  stuff  : 
It's  something  rotten,  it's  mine,  not  his, 
And  has  been  slave  to  a  thousand  ; 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Bobs  me  of  what  don't  do  hira  any  good 
But  makes  me  cur»ed  poor. 
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So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  propose  that  the  writer  of 
this  lying  work  get  a  horse-whipping,  which  will  do  him 
good, as  well  as  credit  to  us;  for  you  know  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  send  a  challenge ;  this  honorable  club 
being  just  quite  proper  and  fit,  and  it  would  not  do  for 
any  of  us  to  be  killed,  it  being  likely  that  we  could  not 
find  such  another.  Beside  winters  are  all  a  pack  of  rats, 
and  not  like  gentlemen  of  the  four-in-hand.  Why,  Lor  J,  I 
knew  that  quiz  of  a  fellow,  Lord  M.'s  chaplain,  why  he  has 
no  more  notion  of  driving  four-in-hand  than  a  goose, 
han't  a  piece  above  once  a  month,  and  can't  drink  above 
a  pint  of  wine  to  save  his  carcase  from  mortification.  So 
if  you  want  my  opinions,  you  have  them ;  I  don't  pretend 
to  belike  Mr.  Pitt,  but  I'll  talk  English,  and  grammar, 
and  propriety,  with  the  best  of  them,  and  I'll. defy  any  of 
them  to  give  a  better  sentiment  than  mine,  which  shall  be, 
gentlemen, 

"  The  Four-in-hand  for  evermore.'* 
Captain  INI.  immediately  rose,  and  exclaimed  with  great 
dignity,  "  Zounds,  gentlemen,  so  we  are  all  to  be  scourged 
are  we?  I'll  be  d- — — d  if  we  be  though  !  not  that  I  care 

this  for  these  scribblers !  not  I  by ■ !  I  defy  them  to  put 

me  into  a  passion,  curse  them!  Horse-whipping^stoogood 

for  them.     Let  them  be  ducked,  and  be  d -d  to  them  ! 

I  say,  gentlemen,  they're  a  set  of  d n  blackguards,  and 

if  I  had  the  handling  of  them,  I'd  kick  them  all  into  the 

Thames!  the  b y  scoundrels  :  attack  me  indeed!  I'll 

teach  them  to  attack  me;  a  pretty  set  of  fellows  to  at- 
tack any  body  !  I'll  teach  them  a  .little  manners.  Only 
stop,  gentlemen,  and  then  if  I  don't  in  a  day  or  two  play 
hell  with  them,  why  then  I'm  a  bl— d  puppy."  (Here 
the  gentleman's  speech  became  rather  confused;  he  foam- 
ed at  the  mouth,  and  after  uttering  a  volley  of  well  se- 
lected oaths,  gave  place  to  the  next  speaker.)    - 

Lord  P %  "  I  am  amazingly  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that 

such  a  very  unpleasant  subject  should  come  before  us.  It 
excessively  incommodes  me.  Pray,  waiter,  shut  down  the 
window.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  bet  with  due  de- 
corum and  prudence.     Now  Capt.M.  it  really  distresses 
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me  to  observe  that  these  persons  have  behaved  unpolitely. 
I  beer  pardon,  Capt.  Agar!  your  glove  is  beneath  the  table  ' 
pray  are  they  chicken  or  York  tan.  This  is  a  very  serious 
affair,  Mr.  President,  and  permit  me  to  say  we  should  act 
with  spirit;  indeed,  indeed,  I  think  we  should.  But  I  will 
not  presume  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  club ;  it  is  near- 
ly eighto'clock,  and  tea  is  coming  in.  These,  Sir, are  my 
sentiments,  which  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  support- 
ed or  refuted." 

Lord  H. — "  I  should  like  to  know  what  all  this  noise  is 
about !  What  the  devil !  are  we  always  to  be  in  hot  water  ? 
Is  our  time  to  be  taken  up  with  such  stuff  as  this  ?  No !  no  ! 
I'll  horsewhip  the  fellow  myself,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
We  have  other  things  to  do.  We  must  look  to  our 
tits.  They  are  not  to  be  neglected,  because  an  author 
chuses  to  provoke  us.  Buxton  has  to  try  a  new  figure  of 
eight  next  Saturday,  and  it's  a  little  too  bad  therefore  to 
distract  his  caputjust  at  this  minute  when  he  should  be 
thinking  about  that." 

Hon.  Mr,  M. — "  And  by  the  powers!  if  I  catch  the  fel- 
low I'll  send  him  to  St.  Patrick.  In  the  swate  cause  of 
friendship  it's  all  fair.  And  I  remember  now  that  when 
I  last  came  from  Dublin,  I  heard  of  this  fellow  in  my  own 
house,  which  all  the  world  knows  is  in  dear  Tipperary, 
which  is  surely  the  prettiest  country  all  but  itself,  that 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon !  and  so  says  I,  who  is  he,  my 
honey  ?  and  they  answered,  and  by  Jasus  we  don't  know  ! 
and  how  can  that  be,  says,  I.  Och  !  my  dear,  because  I 
never  heard  his  name  ;  Nor  I  neither,  says  I — , then  says 
he,  and  who  may  you  mean  pray.  Oh  !  Oh !  thought  I, 
you  are  quite  out  of  the  matter,  and  so  I  came  to  England ; 
but  as  for  the  fellow's  name  I  can't  remember  it  for  the  soul 
of  me,  and  for  why !  A  very  good  reason,  let  me  tell  you,  I 
never  heard  it ;  tho'  I  know  he's  a  dirty  blackguard.  So 
faith  !  you  may  rely  upon  it,  Mr.  President,  and  never  miss 
into  the  bargain." 


(    .435     ) 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AND  PATRONS  OF  THE 
LITERARY  FUND. 


MY    LORDS    AND    GENTLEMEN, 

After  long  and  attentive  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  revenues  of  your  society  are  applied,  and  of 
the  effects  that  are  produced  by  an  adherence  to  your 
original  plan  on  the  happiness  and  fortunes  of  the  literary 
world,  I  may  be  excused  for  exercising  in  a  mode  less 
invidious  than  that  of  personal  interference,  that  privi- 
lege of  animadversion  which  is  not  only  the  right  of  your 
associates,  but  of  every  individual  connected  with  the 
press. 

To  a  benevolent  mind,  unwilling  to  disregard  any  pos- 
sibility of  relieving  misfortune,  the  establishment  of  the 
Literary  Fund  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a  subject 
of  national  gratulation.  Independent  of  that  sympathy 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  suffering  genius,  the  philo- 
sophical philanthropist  would  endeavour  to  reform  the 
morals  and  cultivate  the  habits  of  a  people  by  rewarding 
and  supporting  their  instructors.  The  distresses  of  men  of 
letters  have  been  so  common  a  themeof  elegiac  and  rhe- 
torical declamation,  that  even  the  sentimental  enthusiast 
would  be  ashamed  of  having  wept  over  calamities,  which, 
now  that  the  opportunity  had  arrived,  he  felt  no  disposition 
to  relieve. 

Other  motives,  however,  than  of  shame,  or  charity,  or 
enthusiasm,  may  be  suspected  to  have  influenced  many 
of  your  subscribers.  To  be  regarded  as  the  protectors  of 
literature  must  be  no  contemptible  object  of  ambition  to 
those  lordly  witlings  and  doggrel  rhymsters  who  have 
been  the  firmest  friends  and  the  most  officious  eulogists 
of  the  institution.  To  give  ten  pounds  to  a  hospital  is 
only  a  proof  of  benevolence,  but  to  contribute  a  single 
guinea  to  the  Literary  Fund  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  hu- 
manity and  taste.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  bathos  of 
Moore  and  the  doggrel  of  Fitzgerald,  the  expedience  or 
utility  of  an  institution  conducted  on  your  present  plan  re« 
mains  to  be  demonstrated.     Whatever  relief  is  adminis* 
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tered  to  a  professional  individual,  or  whatever  dependence 
inay  be  placed  within  his  reach,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to 
professional  industry,  can  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  paralyze  exertion,  and  to  erase  from  the  mind  those 
impressions  of  terror  which  naturally  attend  the  pro- 
spective contemplation  of  pecuniary  distress.  The  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  industry  is  the  fear  of  actual  des- 
titution. The  conduct  of  men  of  letters  affords  too  many 
proofs  that  they  are  not  superior  to  the  common  failings 
of  mankind  ;  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  one  instance  in 
which  a  fund  established  for  the  relief  of  distressed  per- 
sons in  other  respectable  professions  has  been,  unless  its 
operation  was  solely  preventative  of  theleast  advantage  to 
the  public.  Itgenerally happens, indeed, thatthenumber of 
persons  requiring  eleemosynary  aid  is  much  greater  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  such  institutions 
than  at  any  preceding  period.  The  projectors  of  these 
societies  do  no  more  good  to  the  community  than  the  per- 
son who  should  cover  a  pit-fall  with  straw  :  they  conceal 
from  the  unwary  and  inconsiderate  that  danger  which 
prudence  might  avoid,  and  by  which  presumption  might 
be  deterred.  The  traveller  who  sees  the  precipice  before 
him,  will  pursue  the  beaten  track  with  steadiness  and  se- 
curity; but  if  he  once,  tempted  by  the  deceitful  appear- 
ance of  a  fragile  support,  venture  near  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity, he  should  rather  be  grateful  to  providence  than 
proud  of  his  own  sagacity  and  prudence,  if  he  escape 
with  difficulty  from  impending  destruction. 

The  great  object  of  your  society  should  not  be  to  re- 
lieve distress,  but  to  prevent  it.  It  is  too  late  to  deli- 
berate on  the  actual  deserts  of  an  unfortunate  applicant 
when  he  is  perishing  ;  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  may 
be  wasted  in  the  reiterated  relief  of  temporary  necessities 
without  any  advantage  to  the  public,  when  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them  applied  in  a  more  regular  manner  might 
be  of  essential  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  interests  of 
literature.  It  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  degree 
of  sagacity  to  perceive  thnt Jive  pounds  are  better  employ- 
ed in  the  prevention  of  distress  than  &  hundred  pounds 
h  its  relief.     Yet  how  many  of  the  unfortunate  genlle- 
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men  who  have  had  occasion  to  apply  to  the  society  with- 
in the  last  year  might  have  been  secured  from  those  mis- 
fortunes by  which  they  were  afflicted,  or  from  the  temp- 
tation to  those  errors  that  had  reduced  them  to  destitu- 
tion, if  the  benevolence,  of  the  society  had  been  as  judici- 
ous as  it  was  liberal?  Many  an  author  who  has  received 
five  pounds  to  keep  him  from  a  prison,  might,  a  few 
months  before,  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  ease 
and  competence,  not  by  the  pecuniary  donation  of  the 
committee,  but  by  their  patronage.  A  gentleman  of  ex- 
alted talents  and  amiable  manners,  who  fell  a  victim  a 
fewmonthsago  to  poverty  and  disappointment,  applied 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend  for  such  a  sum  of  money,  or  such  intermediate 
assistance  from  the  society  as  might  enable  him  to  publish 
an  important  work,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
had  been  employed,  and  from  the  reception  of  which  he 
looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  his  fame  and  the 
recovery  of  his  fortune.  An  answer  was  returned  that 
"  the  funds  of  the  society  were  appropriated  only  to 
the  relief  of  actual  distress."  Oppressed  by  sickness  and 
despair,  he  solicited  pecuniary  relief,  and  they  sent  him 
ten  pounds.  Since  his  decease,  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters,  and  have  produced 
a  clear  profit  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Assistance  afforded  thus  injudiciously,  with  so  little  ac- 
commodation to  circumstances,  and  so  profound  an  igno- 
rance of  the  human  character,  can  only  injure  the  com- 
munity, and  disgrace  the  individuals  whose  intentions 
are  so  little  within  the  direction  of  their  judgment. 

A  society  like  yours  can  only  be  rendered  conspicuously 
useful,  by  the  application  of  its  funds  to  forward  the  pub- 
lication of  meritorious  works,  to  procure  the  young  and 
inexperienced  author  (of  which  description  the  number  is 
considerable)such. literary  engagements  as  might  be  suited 
to  his  habits  and  abilities;  and  to  advance  the  scholastic 
or  academical  progress  of  those  who  have  given  evident 
proofs  of  genius  and  integrity.  Above  all  things  it  ought 
to-be  remembered  that  no  literary  talents  will  atone  for 
profligacy  of  principle  and  indecency  of  conduct.  In  every 
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other  profession  we  estimate  the  degree  of  compassion 
or  assistance  that  ought  to  be  granted  to  an  unfortunate 
individual  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  moral  and  domestic 
conduct:  it  is  only  when  we  speak  of  the  man  of  letters 
that  wickedness  is  regarded  as  venial,  and  that  the  most 
shameless  acts  of  dishonesty  and  indecorum  are  treated 
with  complacent  indulgence.  But  if  it  be  your  sincere 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 

literary  world,  you  will  not  confound  a  Gary  with  a  W , 

or  a  Bloomfield  with  a  Dermody. 

If  your  present  system  of  benefaction  must  be  continu- 
ed, it  is  at  least  desirable  that  the  intentions  of  the  society 
should  in  every  instance  be  executed  with  promptitude . 
and  politeness.  On  the  latter  of  these  topics,  my  present 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  dilate,  especially  as  any  un- 
pleasantness arising  from  the  manner  of  granting  the  so- 
ciety's donations  is  of  trifling  importance,  when  compared 
w7ith  the  evils  that  arise  from  procrastination.  An  instance 
has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge, in  which  the  unfortunate 
applicant  was  obliged  to  remain  about  a  fortnight  in  a 
lock-up  house,  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,whom  I  believe 
to  be  a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  could  give  a  defini- 
tive answer  to  his  request.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  half 
the  sum  which  was  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  found 
necessary,  would  on  his  first  application  have  relieved  his 
distress,  and  procured  his  liberation. 

Your  anniversary  is  past,  and  you  lrave  again  rendered 
yourselves  the  scoff  of  the  community,  by  permitting 
your  doggrel  laureatto  resoundyour  praises  in  the  most  ful- 
some and  nauseous  form  of  eulogy.  The  repetition  of 
an  indecorum  so  flagrant,  after  the  repeated  marks  of 
public  scorn  and  indignation  which  it  has  called  forth, 
betrays  a  meanness  of  spirit  not  only  in  the  versifier  him- 
self, but  in  his  noble,  reverend,  and  gentlemanly  auditors, 
that  it  might  have  been  hoped  was  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Englishmen.  But  some  men  are  benevolent  with- 
out charity  and  religious  without  piety,  and  of  this  de- 
scription are  all  those  who  "  sit  attentive"  to  the  strains 
of  a  poetaster,  who  ascribes  to  them  a  virtue  of  which  the 
very  essence  is  unconsciousness.  Monitor. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  A  NEW  MAGAZINE, 

TO    BE    ENTITLED 

THE  MONTHLY   MISCELLANY,    OR  LITERARY  AND  POLL 
TICAL  REGISTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Miscellany* 
Sir, 
From  the  pages  of  your  admirable  work  I  have  de* 
rived  both  profit  and  instruction.  Your  correspondent^ 
S.  C.  has  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  subject  of  por- 
ringers, I  remember  that  on  my  last  journey  to  Cum- 
berland, I  saw  several  porringers,  out  of  which  the  chil- 
dren were  eating  porridge.  Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  can  any  of 
you  give  an  explanation  of  B.  C.  Y.  so  often  written  on 
the  walls  with  chalk  ? 

Your  warm  admirer  and  constant  reader, 

P.  X,  Q, 

Sir,  . 
Permit  me,  Sir,  to  request  the  derivation  of  the  word 
sheriff.  I  remember  when  the  present  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
executed  that  office  in  so  noble  a  manner,  the  subject  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion.  I  suppose  it  is  a  corruption  of 
shire  of,  alias  of  shire ;  i.  e.  of  the  ^county  of  Middlesex. 

Yours, in  great  haste, 

Tom  TiTc. 


MR.    EDITOR, 

Some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  would  much 
oblige  your  numerous  readers  by  informing  them  whether 
yellow  or  white  soap  be  best  for  whitening  the  skin.  I 
remember  a  few  days  ago,  that  when  I  left  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  the  water,  it  was  almost  entirely 
dissolved  when  the  maid  went  up  to  clean  the  room. 
Such  things  should  be  guarded  against. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  great, personal  as  well  as  general 
admiration* 

Your  friend  and  contributor, 

Qui, 

TOL,   I.  -3   M 
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MONTHLY    OBITUARY. 

"  On*  the  sixth  of  this   month,  Sir  R.  P.  Knight,  his 

death  was  occasioned  by  breaking  a  blood-vessel,  while 
severely  reprehending  an  author  for  the  mist akes  commit- 
ted in  the  revision  of  fas  Essay  on  Juries.  He  was  born  in 
Leicestershire,  and  from  a  humble  situation  by  honesty, 
affability,  and  disinterestedness,  he  raised  himself  to  the 
high  office  of  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  obtained 
the  honor  of  knighthood  from  his  sovereign,  and  moved  in 
that  circle  of  society  to  which  his  virtues  and  talents 
so  eminently  entitled  him;  Humility  and  modest 
diffidence  were  the  prominent  features  of  his  character — 
no  man  had  a  meaner  opinion  of  himself,  or  was  more  in- 
clined to  listen  with  deference  to  the  opinions  ofotliers. 
Inoffensive  in  his  manners,  and  not  lessjeeling  in  his  heart, 
his  hand  was  always  open  to  the  relief  of  distress,  and  tin- 
furtherance  of  benevolent  purposes.  Asa  man  of  busi- 
ness he  was  remarkable  for  the  correctness  and  or- 
der of  his  accounts,  for  prompt  payment  and  for  a 
noble  detestation  of  that  nefarious  system  of  BILL  MANU- 
FACTURING so  ruinous  to  the  public.  His  epistolary 
correspondence  bears  satisfactory  testimony  of  his  peace- 
able disposition,  his  ingenu ousn ess  and  his  courtesy.  He 
wTas  indeed  a  model  of.  simple  and  genuine  politeness ; 
there  was  nothing  of  pomposity  in  his  address;  yet, 
though  unassuming  he  was  (not)  destitute  of  dignity  ! ! 
He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar.  As  an  author, 
whether  we  consider  the.  varied  research,  or  the  deep 
reflection  by  which  his  publications  are  characterised,  he 
stands  without  a  rival.  It  may  be  justly  said  indeed  that 
nothing  similar  has  ever  been  produced.  But  his  great 
praise  was  INTEGRITY  as  a' bookseller.  Of  anony- 
mous publications  his  dislike  is  well  known.  He  thought, 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  at  once  scurrilous  and  weak, 
impotent  and  malicious.  He  therefore  never  suffered  any 
productions  to  issue  with  his  sanction  that  were  not  pub- 
lished with  the  REAL  NAMES  of  their  authors.  He 
had  an  honest  ANTIPATHY  to  PUFFING,  and  took 
particular  care  that   the   works  he  published  should  be 
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free  from  any  undue  bias  towards  himself  and  his  con- 
nections. LAW  was  his  abhorrence,  and  in  the  long 
course  of  his  active  life,  he  never  descended  even  to  per- 
sonal altercation  except  in  the  fatal  instance  immediately 
preceding  his  death. 

"  Of  so  great -a  loss  the  nation  are  duly  sensible.  Sub- 
scriptions are  about  to  be  opened  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  St.  Paul's,  between  those  of  Nelson  and 
Johnson  ;  our  worthy  chief  magistrate  is  expected  to  at- 
tend the  funeral ;  the  body  will  lay  instate  for  a  fort- 
night, and  after  being  embalmed,  conveyed  to  the  family 
vault,  but  in.  what  part  of  the  kingdom  -that  may  be,  we 
shall  not  hazard  a  conjecture.  It  is  expected  that  along 
train  of  mourners,  consisting  of  authors,  stationers,  en- 
gravers, printers,  and  their  body  guard  of  little  devils,  will 
attend,  as  well  to  do  honour  to  the  ceremony  as  to  pre- 
vent that  tumult  which  naturally  attends  the  concourse 
of  so  many  thousands  as  wrill  assemble  to  witness  the 
fast  journey  of  so  great  a.  man;  and  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  testify  the  national  veneration  for  his  memo- 
ry, a  Monody  on  his  Death  will  be  written  and  recited  at 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day  by  William  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, Esquire." 

"  -ORIGINAL  POETRY.'3 

TO    FANCT. 

And  who  is  she  in  buskined  pace, 

That  o'er  the  light  dew  triply  dances. 
As  thro'  the  eyes  of  Memory's  face, 

Love's  breathing  ardor  warmly  glances. 
I  see  her  tripping  o'er  the  lawn 

By  sylphs  and  fairy  forms  attended, 
At  the  first  peep  of  morning's  dawn, 

When  night  and  day  are  sweetly  blended* 
I  hear  heron  the  darksome  wall, 

Of  castled  ruins,  now  so  gloomy. 
But  once  the  scene  of  festive  ball, 

When,  knights  were  brave,'  and  lodgings  roomy, 
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Ifeelher  when  m  playful  dreams, 

My  Albert  in  my  arms  reposes, 
When  Paradise  the  chamber  seems  ; 

My  couch  appears  a  bed  of  roses. 
I  taste  her  when  the  cordial  white,* 

Thro'  my  warm  veins  is  softly  thrilling, 
Or  bumpering  filled  it  sparkles  bright, 

And  brims  the  ed^e  yet  not  o'er-spilling. 
I  smell  her  when  ambrosia  fails, 

T'o'erpower  Sir  Richard's  breath,  nor  wonder 
His  lady  talks  aerial  gales, 

Her  husband  speaks  in  Boggian  thunder, 
O  could  my  sixth  sense,  (dear  Buffon, 

Of  nature's  inmost  secrets  knowing  !) 
Be  blest ;  with  fancy  joined  as  one  ; 

Our  mutual  ardor  fondly  glowing, 
Each  wish  fulfilled,  not  heaven  from  me 

Should  force  one  wish  of  parting  thither ; 
But  since,  alas  !  a  female  she, 

Why  let  her  brother  Love  come  with  her. 

Le&bia. 


JOHN    WILLIAMS    [soi-disant  L.  L.  D.)  Alias  AN- 
THONY PASQUIN,  Esq. 


In  dragging  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  the  mi- 
serable reptile  who  has  now  the  presumption  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  dramatic  censor,  we  are  not  only  render- 
ing a  service  to  the  community  in  general,  but  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  most  meritorious  performers  at  the  two 
theatres,  whose  feelings  he  has  lacerated,  and  whose  cha- 
racters he  has  vilified  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  their 
fears,  or  of  revenging  their  resistance  to  his  pecuniary 
demands.     In   the   world  of  literature  he  has  been  long 

*  A  vulgar  liquor  called  Gin. 
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■regarded  as  too  contemptible  for  attack;  the  name  of 
Pasquin  is  synonymous  with  every  thing  that  is  stupid 
in  intellect  or  execrable  in  morals  :  but  actors  are  seldom 
enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  writer's  influence  on 
the  opinions  of  the  world, and  they  still  regard  this  self-dub- 
bed doctor  of  laws  as  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  the 
department  of  theatrical  criticism.  Some  of  them  he  has 
bullied  into  acquiescence,  others  are  glad  of  seizing  any 
opportunity,  or  of  employing  any  means  to  bring  their 
names  before  the  notice  of  the  public;  but  the  greater 
number  are  impressed  with  a  remembrance  of  his  success 
as  the  author  of  the  Children  ofThespis.  They  forget  that 
popularity  is  sometimes  the  fate  of  dulness  and  the  result 
of  accident;  and  that  he  who  by  dint  of  hard  labour  for 
more  than  five  years  is  able  to  produce  a  tolerable  collection 
of  verses,  may  as  he  becomes  more  enervated  by  profligacy, 
and  more  degraded  in  his  moral  character,  become  at  the 
same  time  less  capable  of  intellectual  effort,  and  less  in- 
clined to  application. 

John  Williams  was  originally  a  minature-painter,  but 
possessed  of  so  little  skill  m  his  profession,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  after  many  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  succeed 
in  the  metropolis,  to  earn  his  subsistence  by  travelling  round 
the  country,  and  taking  half-crown  likenesses  of  the  visit- 
ors of  village  ale-houses.  From  sketching  the  faces  of  the 
customers,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  paint  the  signs  of  the 
landlords;  and  in  his  perambulations  from  London  to  Caer- 
narvon, and  from  Caernarvon  to  York,  he  is  reported  to 
have  "  designed  and  executed"  as  many  bulls,  lions,  and 
foxes,  and  have  drank  as  many  well-earned  pots  of  two- 
penny as  any  itinerant  sign-painter  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator.  Sorry  we  are  that  none  of  the  productions  of 
bis  brush  or  his  pencil  are  now  to  be  discovered  :  his 
portraits  of  great  men  would  have  "  involved  mam/  points'* 
of  comparison  with  his  literary  delineations  of  the  per- 
formers;  and  his  daubs  of  blue  lions  and  red  cows,  afforded 
a  delightful  study  to  those  who  admire  the  coarser  produc- 
tions Of  his  pen. 

When  h;e  arrived  at  York  he  formed  a  scheme  equally 
ingenious  and  successful     He  introduced  himself  to  the 
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performers  as  the  author  of  several  popular  theatrical 
criticisms,  and  as  021  terms  of  particular  confidence  with 
the  London  managers.  The  actors  afraid  of  his  influence 
the  press,  and  eager  to  catch  at  the  slightest  hope  of 
engagement  on  the  London  boards,  endeavoured  either  to 
obviate  his  censure, of  to  cultivate  his. favor,  by  sitting  Jm 
fkeir  portraits.  For  two  or  three  months  the  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, but  unfortunately  the  London  manager  himself 
chancing  to  make  his  appearance  the  deception  was  de- 
tected, and  -Mr.  Williams  obliged  to  decamp  for  the 
metropolis. 

As  he  had  deluded  the  country  performers  by  Roasting 
of  his  influence  in  London,  he  obtained  attention  from 
the  London  performers  by  boasting  of  his  influence  in 
the  country ;  and  though  in  a  few  weeks  his  true  character 
v/as  discovered,  yet  having  in  the  mean  time  established 
a  connection  with  a  newspaper,  he  suspended  his  cri- 
tical rod  over  their  heads  in  terrorem,  and  obtained  either 
money  or  a  dinner  from  every  actor  who  was  ambitious 
of  his  praise   or  afraid  of  his  censure. 

Mr.  Barrymore,  at  present  of  Covent-garclen  theatre, 
alone  resisted  his  demands,  and  defied  his  theatenings.  A 
quarrel  ensued.  Williams  drew  a  knife  on  his  adversary, 
which  was  fortunately  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  Mr. 
Barrymore  immediately  had  recourse  to  legal  proceedings; 
but  whether  the  affair  was  compromised,  or  by  what 
other  means  Pasquih  escaped  the  punishment  of  his 
crime,  we  have  not  been  informed. 

During  the  time  that  Miss  Farren,  now  Lady  Derby, 
was  playing  in  Ireland,  Pasquin  wrote  to  her  to  say  that 
having  been  requested  by  a  bookseller  to  compile  a  me- 
moir of  her  life,  "  he  had  enclosed  her  two  biographical 
sketch es,  one  of  which  was  highly  complimentary  to  her 
private  and   professional  character;    the  other    such   as 
i  her  for  ever,  but  the  natural  good  disposition  of 
his  nature  had  prompted  him  to  serve  her,"  and  that.  "  it 
within  her  ability  to  possess  his  friendship."     On  the 
r  of  this  packet  Miss  Farren  consulted  a  professional 
i,who  wrote  to  Pasquinin  terms thateffectually 
herfrom  any  further  attempts  on  her  pocket, 
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Finding,  however,  that  his  scheme  of  intimidating  the 
performers,  by  holding  over  them  the  tomahawk  of 
criticism  was  tolerably  successful,  he  was  resolve 
make  a  similar  experiment  on  the  professors  of  the  fine 
arts.  His  criticisms  being  written  with  some  degree  of 
technical  knowledge,  acquired  during  his  apprenticeship, 
his  censures  were  not  ill  calculated  to  alarm  the  most 
.:.ive  candidates  for  professional  fame,  nor  his  style 
entirely  unadapted  to  the  required  species  of  puffing.  He 
therefore  prostituted  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  blamed  or  praised  every  individual  artist,  in  proper- 
tionas  they  withheld  or  granted  their  pecuniary  dou- 
ceurs and  their  invitations  to  dinner.  If  >t  refused 
him  half  a  guinea,  a  whole  column  of  the  i  paper  was 
devoted  in  a  day  or  two  to  the  degradation  of  his  mora! 
and  proiV  character ;  but  if  in  a  few  weeks  the 
same  artist  was  willing  fo  purchase  a  re;  3  lable  quantity 
of  puffing  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  for  two  or  three 
pounds  the  article-was  at  his  service. 

By  these  and  similar  Artifices,  though  Pasquin  was  able 
to  indulge  his  sensual  propensities  he  not  obtain 

the  means  of  domestic  comfort.  There  is  a  vulgar  proverb 
which  informs  us  that  what  is  gained  by  the  assistance 
of  Old  Nick,  is- usually  spent  at  his  su  >tion.  Though 
Mr.  Williams  dined  with  Shuter,  or  passed  the  even- 
ing inamorous  dalliance  with  a  favourite  actress,  lie  never 
had  a  decent  home;  but  was  obliged,  after  spin 
the  pockets  of  the  performers  or  the  artists  during  the  even- 
ing, to  skulk  at  night  to  some  fourpenny  lodging  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tothili  Fields  or  Dypt- street  •  where 
he  concluded  the  festivities  of  the  day  in  ail  the  luxury 
of  gin !  The  porters  of  the  Morning  Herald  have  declared 
to  us,  that  by  some  means  or  other  he  always  contrived 
to  prevent  them  when  accompanying  him  on  business 
from  visiting  his  lodgings,  either  by  stopping  at  a  coffee- 
house on  the  road,  or  by  actually  running  away  as  he  ap- 
proached the  place  of  his  residence  in  Somers  Town.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  case  at  present,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  after  supping  with  Mrs.  Edwin,  and  drinking  a  few 
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bowls  of  punch  at  theexpenceof  Melvin,  hestaggers  home 
to  the  garret  of  a  pot-house  in  the  classical  neighbourhood 
of  Dniry-lane,  when  he  and  some  fair  dulcinea  mutual- 
ly recount  the  adventures  of  the  day  oyer  an  additional 
piritqfjtrue  blue,  orgenuine  Usquebaugh. 

He  did  not  always  escape  without  the  chastisement  that 
he  so  richly  merited.  We  have  already  mentioned  his* 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Barrymore ';;  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Morning  Herald, for  whom  he  now  acts  as  critical  and 
punning  assistant,  having  threatened  to  horsewhip  him, 
poor  Pasquin  was  obliged  to  cancel  the  offending  para- 
graph, and  indite  an  humble  apology  for  his  "  error." 

When  Warren  Hastings  was  under  trial  for  his  conduct 
in  India,  Pasquin  eagerly  seized  so  favourable  an  occasion 
of  making  what  he  is  accustomed  to  call  ase  good  thing;" 
he  therefore  offered  him  his  literary  services;  but  the  go- 
vernor, though  he  returned  a  polite  answer  to  his  note, 
declined  his  assistance. 

Finding  that  nothing  "  was  to  be  made"  of  the  ci-de- 
vant governor-general  by  civility,  he  sent  several  threat- 
ening letters,  in  the  hope  of  working  03  his  fears  by  pre- 
tended charges  for  all  kinds  of  literary  puffing  :  the  last 
of  these  epistles  he  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  in  the 
Pin-basket,  as  containing  a  history  of  human  ingratitude. 

The  reader  will  justly  conclude  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this  attack.  The  character  of  Pasquin  was  by 
this  time  become  so  notorious  that  nothing  could  injure' 
any  individual  but  his  praise.  Shunned  by  all  who  had 
any  claim  to  personal  respectability  ;  hated  by  every  pro- 
fessional man,  and  despised  by  the  literary  world,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  drive  him  from  society  but  that  full  and 
legal  exposition  which  was  so  ably  commenced  in  the 
writings,  and  so  decisively  concluded  by  the  personal  ex- 
ertion'of  Mr.  Giffbrd,  and  the  professional  skill  and  indi- 
vidual eloquence  of  his  counsel. 

It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  published  his  Baviad,  a  poem  in 
imitation  of  Persius,  in  which  he  introduced  the  follow- 
ing character  of  the  modern  Bavins. 
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Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthony, 
The  name  of  Pasquin  to  thy  ribald  strains; 

Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see 

Thou,  like  that  statue,  art  devoid  of  brains  ? 

But  thou  mistak'st:  for  know,  tho'  Pasquin' s  head 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine, 

Yet  has  the  world  admiring  on  it  read 

Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportive  line. 

While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  for  out,  alas ! 

Do  what  we  will  'tis  all  the  same  vile  thing, 
Within  all  brick-dust,  and  without  all  brass. 

Then  blot  the  name  of  Pasquin  from  thy  page ; 

Thou  seest  it  will  not  thy  poor  riff-raff  sell. 
Some  other  would'st  thou  take  ;  I  dare  engage, 

John  Williams,  or  Tom  Fool  will  do  as  well, 

"  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  I  should  do  well 
to  avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration  that 
one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fitter  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  indu- 
ced me  to  lay  aside  a  second  castigation,  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  omit 
what  I  had  formerly  written.  One  word  more— I  am  told 
that  there  are  men  so  weak  as  to  deprecate  this  miserable 
object's  abuse,  and  so  vain,  so  despicably  vain,  as  to  to- 
lerate his  praise ;  for  such  I  have  nothing  but  pity ; — 
though  the  fate  of  Hastings,  see  the  "  Pin  basket  to  the 
Children  of  Thespis;"  holds  out  a  dreadful  lesson  to  the 
latter ;  but  should  there  be  a  man  or  a  woman,  however 
high  in  rank,  base  enough  to  purchase  the  vefial  pen  of 
this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  traducing  innocence  and 
virtue  ;  then 1  was  about  to  threaten,  but  'tis  not  ne- 
cessary :  the  profligate  cowards  who  employ  Anthony  can 
know  no  severer  punishment  than  the  support  of  a  man, 
whose  acquaintance  is  infamy  and  whose  touch  is'  pokon" 

,  Pasquin  became  furious ;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  was 

not  merely  dictated  by  anger.  Having  no  doubt  that  th$ 

vol.  i.  3  n  \ 
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verses  were  libellous,  he  thought  that  now,  at  least,  the 
©pportunity  of  making  his  fortune  had  arrived:  and  he 
immediately  commenced  actions  for  damages  against 
forty  booksellers.  And  yet  the  fellow  who  thus  appeal- 
ed to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  compensation  for  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  his  character,  had,  as  the  judge  observed, 
been  himself  a  libeller  "  of  the  child  in  his  cradle  to  the  king 
upon  his  throne,"  and  had  ate  his  libel,  drank  his  libel,  and 
slept  upon  his  libel.  The  court  observed  that  no  man  could 
come  into  a  court  of  justice  to  seek  damages  for  libels 
who  was  himself  a  libeller ;  and  a  verdict  was  given  for 
the  defendant. 

His  flight  was  necessary,,  but  how  was  he  to  defray  the 
expences  of  a  voyage  ?  Mr.  GifFord  asserts  that  "  with- 
out meat,  and  without  money  he  applied  to  a  charitable 
institution  for  a  few  guineas*  with  which  he  shipped  him- 
self off  for  America  ;"  but  in  this  particular  the  author  of 
the  Baviad  is  incorrect :  Pasquin  did  indeed  apply  to  the 
Literary  Fund,  but  his  application  was  rejected.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  friendship  of  Incledon,wrho 
raised  a  subscription  of  about  twenty  pounds,  of  which  he 
had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  than  he  went  over  to 
Ireland,  from  whence,  having  obtained  an  additional  sum? 
from  the  kindness  or  credulity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dub- 
lin, he  took  his  passage  for  America. 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  engaged  the  compas- 
sionate attention  of  a  few  English  refugees,  to  whom  the 
violence  of  his  democratic  feelings  were  sufficiently 
known.  With  their  assistance  he  established  a  newspa- 
per by  subscription,  but  Mr.  Cobbett  being  at  that  time  a 
strenuous  loyalist,  and  having  obtained  some  particulars 
of  his  life  and  character,  attacked  him  with  so  much  vi- 
gor and  effect  that  Pasquin. became  once  more  the  butt  of 
public  ridicule  and  tiie  object  of  general  indignation. 
His  newspaper  was  dropped  after  the  appearance  of  a  few 
numbers,  and  he  took  a  precipitate  flight  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Xe  \v  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  newspaper  career,  he  persuad- 
ed a  buxom  widow  of  forty-five  to  become  the   partner 
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of  his  bed.  On  the  failure  of  his  undertaking,  and  his 
consequent  departure  for  Philadelphia,  he  contrived  to 
elude  her  vigilance  and  to  make  his  escape,  leaving  no- 
thing valuable  behind  him  but  his  wife.  After  a  search 
of  some  months,  she  discovered  the  place  of  his  residence 
at  New  York,  and  immediately  commenced  a  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  her  property.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
made  preparations  for  his  return  across  the  Atlantic.  His 
common  topics  of  conversation  during  his  residence  in 
America,  were  his  friendship  with  princes,  and  his  influ- 
ence at  court.  The  good  people  of  New  York,  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  society  in  England,  were  con- 
vinced that  though  the  editor  of  the  Federalist  might  be 
poor,  he  was  a  man  of  consequence,  but  the  admiration  of 
ale-house  clubs  could  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  Accident 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  a  watchmaker,  who  supposed 
himself  to  have  made  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  time-pieces.  Pasquin  immediately  offered 
him  his  interest  with  the  astronomer  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  on  condition  of  the  watchmaker  paying  his  passage 
to  London:  and  about  two  years  after  the  departure  of 
Williams  from  England,  he  relanded  at  Gravesend  in 
company  with  the  unfortunate  watchmaker  and  his  bro- 
ther ! 

The  money  he  had  borrowed  of  these  deluded  men, who 
were  too  soon  convinced  that  his  influence  with  the  astro- 
nomer royal  was  at  least  equal  to  his  intimacy  with  prin- 
ces, supported  him  for  some  time;  but  at  length  it 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  expedient  of 
supply.  Just  at  this  moment  he  fell  into  company  with 
the  performer  Mr.Incledon,to  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
for  the  subscription  previous  to  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land. To  him  he  related  his  distresses, and  by  protestations 
of  everlasting  gratitude  prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce  a 
song  of  his  composition  into  a  splendid  piece  about  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  Theatre.  The  introduction  of  one 
of  his  songs  upon  the  stage,  would,  he  observed,  restablish 
his  fame,  and  ultimately  contribute  to  his  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage.    On  the  day  after  the  representation  of  the  pieces 
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no  part  of  which  but  Pasquin's  song  was  received  with  dis- 
approbation, Mr.  Incledon  was  astonished  by  a  letter  from 
him  demanding  ten  pounds  for"  the  verses  so  universally 
applauded."  Mr.  Incledon  was  not  confounded  by  his 
impudence,  and  on  Pasquin's  having  recourse  to  legal 
means  of  enforcing  his  demand,  Mr.  Incledon  called  upon 
his  (Pasquin's)  attorney,  Mr.  Cobb  of  Clements  Inn,  who 
was  so  far  convinced  of  his  client's  infamy  as  to  decline  any 
further  procedure  in  the  case. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  we  find  him  at  Paris, 
existing  partly  by  association  with  strumpets,  and  partly, 
as  we  have  great  reason  to  suspect,  by  communicating 
secret  intelligence  to  the  English  Government.  How  long- 
he  remained  at  Paris,  or  to  what  arts  of  subsistence  he  had 
recourse  immediately  on  his  return,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
His  name  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the  few  who  remem- 
bered him  began  to  hope  that  he  had  disappeared  for  ever; 
whenlo!  the  veterans  of  the  theatrical  world  were  asto- 
nished and  dismayed  by  the  reappearance  of  Anthony 
Pasquin,  the  scavenger  of  theatrical  criticism,  under  the 
stile  and  title  of  John  Williams,  Doctor  of  Laws.  So 
strange  a  metamorphosis  naturally  excited  some  enquiries 
from  whence  the  reverend  signor  had  procured  his  degree  ; 
but  hitherto  the  investigation  has  been  fruitless. 

Having  established,  however,  a  connection  with  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  announced  his  intention  of  esta- 
blishing a  Dramatic  Censor,  he  again  rose  into  some  degree 
of  consequence,  and  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  cajol- 
lery,he  has  again  insinuated  himself  into  the  green  rooms  of 
the  theatres,  and  procured  a  circle  of  acquaintance  among 
the  performers.  From  one  he  receives  a  douceur  for  a 
pull,  and  from  another  a  bonus  for  his  silence  :  at  one  time 
he  is  invited  to  dinner  byway  obviating  of  his  enmity,  and 
at  another  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  his  subservience. 
The  female  upon  whom  he  has  chiefly  subsisted  for 
some  time  past  is  Mrs.  Edwin,  who  is  of  course  represent- 
ed in  his  pages  as  a  model  of  feminine  and  professional 
perfection.  His  person  and  his  manners  are  an  antidote  to 
incontinence,  or  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  some 
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object  of  idolatry  not  only  remarkable  for  the  generosity 
of  her  disposition,  but  for  tlie  warmth  of  sexual  sensibility. 
It  is  almost   needless   to  observe  that  the  Dramatic 
Censor  was  established  for  the  mere  purpose  of  overaw- 
ing the  performers  into  compliance  with  pecuniary  and 
personal  demands.     But  his  malignity  is  at  least  equalled 
by  his  dutness  ;   and  we  should  not  suppose  that  any  actor 
or  actress  could  hope  or  fear  any  material    benefit  or  in- 
jury from  the  praise  or  censure  of  a  writer  whose  pro- 
ductions will  not  sell.  The  Censor  was  originally  announc- 
ed for  publication  monthly,  but  the  last  number,(No.  III.) 
is  intended  for  two  months,  and  six  are  now  intended  to 
complete  the  annual  volume.     We  verily  believe  that  if 
any  man  was  capable  of  embodying  in  one  work  all  the 
faults  of  all  the  writers  who  have  ever  disgraced  the  lite- 
rature of  England,  his  production  would  be  excelled  in 
every  quality  of  bad  writing  by  the  criticisms  of  Anthony 
Pasquin.     His  proficiency   in   grammar   may  be   deter- 
mined by  such  sentences  "  as  neither  of  these  pieces  possess 
the  recommendation  of  novelty,"  &c.    (No. .III.  202). 
"  And  when  compared  with  modern  operas,  it  towers  infi- 
nitely above  them,  as  they  are  in  general  such  monstrous 
and  mishapen  exhibitions,  that  whether  they  play  the  last 
act  as  the  first  or  not,  neither  its  plot  or  its  interest  can- 
suffer  by  the  transposition/'  (234,  &c.  &c.)   Nor  are  these 
the  errors  of  hasty  composition ;  they  are  diffused  through- 
out his  works,  and  systematically  introduced.     The  con- 
cluding line  of  his  address  to  the  public  affords  us  an  en- 
tertaining proof  of  his  felicity  of  metaphor  and   urbanity 
of  diction.     "  All  authenticated  statements  (says  he)  from 
aggrieved  professors   {meaning  actors),  which  do  not  in? 
valve  a  feature  of  malice,   shall  have  a  ready  insertion  m 
this  public  organ." 

He  is  peculiarly  fond  of  the  w?ord  involve  ;  at  one  time 
nature  involves  asigii,  at  another  the  drama  involves  a  point. 
He  disdains  to  express  his  sentiments  in  language  either 
simple  or  familiar  ;  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  is 
to  express  common  place  observations  in  language  at  once 
pedantic  and   obscure,  turgid  and  inelegant      Wishing 
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to  inform  us  that  sound  produces  no  lasting-  impression 
unless  it  affects  the  heart,  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us  that 
M  though  the  ear  gives  a  direct  and  decided  welcome  to 
the  sound,  it  can  have  no  durable  establishment  zcilh  the 
judgment  unless  its  claim  is  ratified  by  the  feeling  of  the 
heart.  The  ear  may  receive  the  guest  like  an  useful 
servant  at  thehall  door,  but  that  guest  cannotremain  with 
dignity,  unless  the  great  master  of  the  mansion  within, 
gives  his  warrant  for  the  measure."  In  this  exquisite  pas- 
sage, Mr.  Sound  is  in  the  first  place  metamorphosed  into 
a  husband  treating  about  his  lady's  jointure,  and  in  the 
second  Ear  is  represented  as  a  porter  in  the  service  of  my 
Lord  Heart,  who  we  suppose  issues  his  dictates  through 
the  folding  doors  of  the  mouth.  But,  independent  of  the 
metaphor,  the  form  of  language  in  which  it  is  express- 
ed is  perfectly  characteristic  of  its  author.  Page  137  we 
are  told  that  the  Greek  poets  rehearsed  their  verses  to  the 
sound  of  some  instrument  (the  lyre),  and  in  the  manner 
that  they  judged  as  the  most  likely  to  captivate  the  senses 
of  their  hearers.  ■  In  the  next  column  he  informs  us  that 
"  improvement,  in  any  sort,  should  be  lauded"  leaving 
out  for  the  sake  of  singularity  theap-pendage  of  two  letters. 
p.  13S,"  SignorRovedino  enacted  the  essential  character  of 
Oroe."  It  is  his  object,  we  presume,  to  convince  the  world 
by  these  peculiarities  that  he  writes  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 
With  the  same  view  probably  he  always  writes  hath  for 
has,  saithfor  sflj/s,&c. — A  strange  piece  of  presumption  {as 
he  would  say)  involving  a  sign  of  arrogance  that  doth  not 
become  the  essential  character  but  of  Johnson.  When  he 
mentions  any  celebrated  performer,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
dignified  effect  to  his  sentences  he  prefixes  the  article 
the  :  "  The  Catalani  sung  as  usual  ;"  the  Vestris  display- 
ed his  agility  :  the  Braham  was  indisposed. 

Amonsj  other  instances  of  his  faults  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous  collection  will  furnish  the  general  reader  with 
a j  ust  idea  of  his  literary  qualifications:"  men  as  a  rude  sex 
have  not  that  mental  power  of  discrimination  as  the  ladies 
have."  (102.)  —  Peace,  and  decency  zem  restored  by  the 
timely  administration  of  a  horse-zi'kip."  (160.)     "  The  come- 
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dy  of  the  School  for  Friends  is  new  to  our  senses."  (l6Z.)"Vfe 
are  far  from  thinking  Mr.  Braham  a  singer  of  that  order 
who  enforces  the  great  ends  of  music  in  a  primary  sense. 
(201.)  "  That  just  charge  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause,, 
but  the  effects  of  a  proper  harmony  between  the  words  and 
the  music."  (203.)  "  It  is  a  primary  obligation  upon  our 
function  to  give  this  professional  gentleman  every  support 
that  our  limited  ability  can  comprehend"  (206.)  "  Genius, 
quotha  !  where  are  we  to  find  it  ?  If  we  could  discover  as 
much  genius  in  them  as  should  animate  and  impel  a 
spider  s  apprentice  to  action,  we  should  have  some  sort  of  re- 
spect for  their  agency."  (207.)  "  As  Mr.  Incledon  was 
another  member  of  that  little  senate  who  dared  to  be  ho- 
nest to  themselves  and  their  histrionic  brethren,  we  need 
not  examine  the  sybilline  leaves,  to  find  a  cause  for  his 
expatriation  (meaning,  gentle  reader,  his  expulsion  from 
the  theatre)  either."  (228.)  "  After  his  conception, has  been 
sublimated  by  a  divine  anthem"  (229.)  "All  powerful  me- 
lody that  stole  upon  their  feeling  like  a  sensual  alternative '" 
(202.)    And  finally, 

"  On  his  sepulchre  should  be  indited  this  notification-" 

4t  Here  lies  Touchstone,  by  Thomas  King, 

A  co-exislcnt  on  his  powers ; 

Like  public  credit,  by  British  wisdom  5 

As  no  efficient  substitute  can  be  found 

For  either  of  the  parties  ! — " 

He  has  long  had  in  his  possession  the  manuscript  of  a 
poem  entitled  the  Kembliad,  of  which  the  most  striking 
feature  is  witless  malignity.  By  showing  detached  passage* 
of  this  poem  to  some  performers  he  has  intimidated  them 
into  compliance  with  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  by  the 
publications  of  a  few  verses  respecting  others  he  hopes 
to  frighten  them  into  conditions  of  suppression,  The  Dra- 
matic Censor  is  interspersed  with  extracts  from  this  pro- 
duction, and  from  one  of  these  we  shall  copy  a  few  verses 
for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

Tim  the  -grimacier  thinks  he's  quite  as  great 
In  rude  distortion  as  in  radiant  state; 
Of  mortal  excellence  bright  Garrick  stood, 
Stemming  with  reason  foib'e fatal  flood  ! 
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If  tried  by  policy's  elastic  laws, 

Tim  may  be  right,  as  either  got  applause, 

And  then  the  end  may  justify  the  cause. 

Yet  Punch  is  scouted  by  that  fickle  town, 

Who've  made  Tim's  cup  run  over  with  renown  : 

*****  * 

Thus  Fortune  swaddles  blockheads  till  they're  warm, 
And  lifts  her  favorites  'bove  the  rising  storm. 


We  hope  that  after  this  exposition  of  Pasquin's  cha- 
racter, every  individual  connected  with  the  stage  will  re- 
ject his  friendship  with  abhorrence,  and  regard  his  enmity 
with  contempt.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  prepared  for 
every  mode  of  revenge  that  his  rage  or  his .  cunning  may 
adopt ;  malignity  is  the  leading  feature  of  his  character, 
but  even  in  the  frenzy,  of  revengeful  malice  he  may  be 
impressed  with  a  conviction  that  violence  towards  us  may- 
be attended  with  danger  to  himself ;  and  his  conscience 
will  inform  him  whether  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  finish 
the  outline  sketch  of  Mr.  Gilford. 

'Twere  long  to  trace 
His  mazes  as  he  slinks  from  place  to  place, 
To  count  whene'er  unearthed  what  pumps  he  bore, 
What  horseponds  till  the  country  he  foreswore  ; 
And  chased  by  public  vengeance  up  and  down, 
Hopeless  of  shelter  fled  at  once  to  town  ; 
Compelled  in  crowds  to  hide  his  hated  head, 
And  spunge  on  dirty  whores  for  dirty  bread. 
Lo  !  here  the  reptile,  who  from  some  dark  cell, 
Where  all  his  veins  with  native  poison  swell ; 
Crawls  forth,  a  slimy  toad,  and  spits  and  spues 
The  crude  abortions  of  his  loathsome  muse, 
On  all  that  genius,  all  that  wealth  holds  dear, 
Unsullied  rank,  and  piety  sincere; 
While  ideot  Mirth  the  base  defdernent  lauds, 
And  Malice  with  averted  face  applauds. 
Lo!  here  the  brutal  sot  whodrench'd  with  gin, 
Lashes  his  wither'd  nerves  to  tasteless  sin, 
Squeals  out  with  oaths  and  blasphemies  between, 
The  impious  song,  the  tale,  the  jest  obscene  ; 
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And  careless  views  amidst  the  barbarous  fbafv 
His  few  grey  hairs  Strew  one  by  one  the  floor, 
Lo!  here  the  Wrinkled  profligate  vthb  stands/ 
'  On  nature' sr  verge,  and  from  bis  leprous  bands, 
Shakes  tainted  verse  :  who  bids  us  with  the  price 
Of  rancorous  falsehoods,  pander  to  his  vice  ; 
Give  him  to  live  the  future  as  the  past, 
And  in  pollution  wallow  to  the  last; 

We  hope  that  nothing  we  have  said  will  be  received  as 
including  any  sentiment  of  disrespect  to  the  theatrical 
critics  as  a  body.  Many  of  them  we  know  to  be  gentle- 
men of  liberal  education,  accomplished  manners.,  and  irre- 
proachable character  ;  and  the  public  have  much  reason  to 
be  grateful  not  only  for  the  exertions  of  those  who  make 
dramatic  criticism  their  profession,  but  of  that  more  nu- 
merous class  who  are  led  to  communicate  their  observa- 
tions oh  the  stage,  by  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  its  in- 
terests. If  critics  be  sometimes  unjust,  performers  are 
usually  ungenerous,  and  ungrateful :  the  petty  jealousies 
of  the  green-room,  and  the  habits  of  a  theatrical  life  have 
a  tendency  (not  it  is  to  be  hoped -inevitable)  to  stifle  the 
nobler  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  the  critic  who  endeavours' 
to  combine  candor  with  justice,  and  to  fulfil  his  public 
duty,  without  the  repression  of  his  private  partialities, 
will  only  find  at  the  close  of  his  career,  that  those  whom 
he  has  praised,  are  his  enemies  because  he  did  not  praise 
them  more,  and  those  whom  he  has  censured  retain  to- 
wards him  the  most  inveterate  hatred  5  and  that  on  every 
occasion,  and  in  every  instance,  his  forbearance  has  beer? 
Ascribed  to  cowardice,  and  his  severity  to  malice. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  S.  TO  MAJOR  Sir 


IV    DEAR  DEAR  MAJOR, 

-  My  head  has  been  distracted?  for  the  lastthreeor  four 
days  with  this  deuce  of  a  bullion  committee ;  I  wisli  HoiK 

¥OL,  1,  $   O 
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ner  were  among  the  Caffrees;  this  will  be  a  shacking 
session.  No  business,  light  business,  I  mean ;  no  enquiries; 
nothing  in  which  you  can  have  me  brought  forward,  not- 
withstanding Laura  Matilda  has  promised  me  a  paragraph, 
and  you  could  send  an  account  of  my  examination  to  the ' 
other  papers.  I  really  begin  to  fear  that  I  shall  die' a  poor, 
lone,  domestic  creature  with  no"  lover^but  you,  and  my 
poor  dear  William,  who  has  been  so  consumptive  lately 
that  he  might  as  "well  be  absent  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Major,  I  am  sick  of  privacy  ;  of  all  women  I  only  envy 
Mrs.  Clarke.  I  want  to  be  something  if  it  eveii  be  mis- 
tress to  a  Prince  ;  or  if  not  a  prince,  why  perhaps  a  Mar- 
quis might  do,  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  ano- 
ther investigation—I  should  have1  my  cui,  and  Be  better r 
prepared  than  during  the  last  unfortunate  affair. r  In  my 
mind  love  is  subservient  to  ambition ;  you  are  to  besure^ 
a  good  lover,  and  a  pleasant  man,  but^  you  do  not  sport 
a  coronet,  frank  your  letters,  or  keep  two  separate  esta- 
blishments Notoriety  is  the  thing  I  want,  my  affair  with 
T.  had  almost  rendered  mean  object  of  public  attention, 
and  I  expected  to-  see  half  a  dofcen  of  the  four-in-hand 
club  at  my  feet,  whentfte  public  mind  was  diverted  frohiT 
my'  quarrels'  to  the  Hottentot  Venus,  and  the  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,— ^Bufc  I  promised  to  let  yott 
know  a  few  anecdotes  of  my  life.  The  truth  is  I  have 
very- little  to  telh  My  husband  as  yoir-well  know  Was  a 
good-natured  kind  of  beingybuta  little  loose  in  his  way  § 
of  thinking  ori  pecuniary  matters  ;  he  had  just  sense 
enough  to  live  upon  his "  friends,  and  just  gallantry 
enough  to  attract  the  jealousy  of  aOermanbarotiatVienna, 
who  had  been  conducted  to  the  frontiers.  You  know 
my  dear  Major,  that  we  didnotlivein  very  splendid  style: 
one  room,  a  desk  bed,  twcr  chairs,  and  a  table  was  the 
whole  inventory  of  our  furniture  for  many  years;  buton 
the  death  of  mypoor  papa,  who  was  one  of  the  children  of 
Israel  and  some  time  a  Weaver  at  Lyons,he  left  me  the  stock, 
of  hisshop  in  Mohmouth-street,  consisting  ofa  largeas* 
sortment  of  rags  and  old  iron,  and  what  he  called  second, 
hand  cloathes.    These  I  disposed  of  for  about  thirty 
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<.pGunds,  and  as  my  husband  knew  nothing  about  it,  it 
assisted  me  considerably.  Peace  to  his  memory.  I  put  up 
many  a  pious  prayer  that  he  may  become  released  from 
this  wicked  world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Why  willyou  press  me  about  Mr.  B? — in  thatafTairl 
•acted  only  like  a  woman  of  the  world  ;  I  drew  him  on  to 
love  me,  and  then  made  free  with  his  purse.  Is  not  this 
the  usual  history  of  modern;  amours  ?  WhenLflew  from 
.your  arms  like  an  emancipated  bird,  and  bid  adieu  to  the 
grates  of  Newgate,  how  could  you  blame  me.  I  left  my 
husband's  bed  for  yours — I  accompanied  you  to  prison,, 
and  I  could  not  be  accused  of  incontinency  if  after  being 
immured  for -some  months  I  extricated  you  by  doing  a 
little  for  myself.  As  for  him  he  never.loved  a  woman  in  his 
.life  ;  he  professed  attachment  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
effacing  certain  suspicions  respecting  his  character  ;  but 
-this  is  an  indelicate  subject,  and  you  know  that  I  hate  in- 
delicacy. 

To  him  I  am  indebted  for  my  present  establishment, 
and  for  the  ten  pound  note  enclosed  in  this  letter.  Use  it 
with  discretion.  Employ  three  of  it  in  paragraphs  for 
the  newspapers  which  I  will  repay  you.  Do  something! 
any  thing!  Let  me  even  be  abused  rather  than  not  talked 
about  Every  day  do  I  take  a  ramble  in  the  Park,  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  I  am  not  noticed ;  after  Mrs.  Clarke's 
appearance  there  has  been  established  a  new  scale  of  no- 
toriety ;  but  I  live  in  hopes ;  I  am  not  yet  much  past  for- 
ty ;  your  alertness  may  do  something,  and  my  own  wit 
accomplish  the  rest. 

As  for  **  amorous  notions,"  I  have  long  since  been  insen- 
sible to  what  you  call  sentimental  love.  Give  me  that 
enjoyment  which  enraptures  the  body  without  exhaust- 
ing the  mind.  I  hate  a  lover,  but  would  with  my  very 
soul  delight  in  a  seraglio  of  men.  It  is  petty  licentious- 
ness that  renders  a  woman's  violationef  chastity  disgrace- 
ful :  there  is  something  noble  in  comprehensive  sensuality; 
in  the  ardor  of  exhaustless  passion,  and  the  extravagance 
of  limitless  desire,    I  would  not,  like  Pope's  Heloise,  be 
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mistress  to  the  man  I  love;  I  have  a  heart  too  capacious 
for  such  a  dull  circumscription  of  feeling.  But  cease  not 
to  retain  for  me  those  sentiments  y.ou  expressed  in  ouf 
last  interview,  and  if  you  do  not  retain  aconstant  mistress, 
you  shall  find  a  faithful  friend  in, 

Portman-streety  Portma?i-square,  Dear  Major, 

May  11%  1311*  Yours  truly, 

& 


BETTER  FROM  MAJOR  S.  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
ABOVE, 

pEAREST    MADAM, 

I  have  just  this  precise  moment  indited  an  epistle  to 
a  noble  personage,  to  whom  I  have  expressed  my  firm  re- 
solve to  go  and  fight  the  enemies  of  my  country  on  the 
plains  of  Portugal,  as  soon  as  from  him  I  receive  suf- 
ficient cash  to  secure  my  journey  to  the  coast  unmolested 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  law.  What  may  be  the  result  of 
this  intimation,  ten  pounds  or  twenty ?  my  taylor  alone  is 
destined  to  know.  I  shall  thrpugh  the  medium  of  a  com- 
mon friend  transmit  to  you  an  unexperienced  boy,  not 
wealthy,  but  as  an  acceptor  of  bills  he  may  be  useful. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  are  the  terms  I  demand.  A  few  thour 
sands  would  raise  you  a  paramour  pf  distinction,  and  rem? 
der  me  the  paragon  of  majors. 

When  I  asked  your  history  I  expected  tp  have  from  you 
a  candid  relation,  Ypu  have  forgotten  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  the  tea  and  the  arsenic,  the  indisposi-? 
tipn  of  your  husband,  and  the  reports  attaching  to  the 
nature  pf  the  intercourse  between  C.  and  you.  Prove 
your  friendship  by  informing  me  of  these  ;  you  know  my 
system  of  morality.  Ypu  probably  thought  when  you 
offered  up  your  prayers  for  your  husband's  release  from 
this  wicked  world,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  assist  their 
operation  ;  as  for  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  let  every* 
nan  suit  his  taste.  Yours,  gratefully, 

Mau  loth,  1811, 
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Since  the  appearance  of  our  first  number  the  collective 
tribe  of  money-lenders  and  extortioners  have  manifested 
an  alarm  which  nothing  could  have  excited  but  a  very 
general  conviction  of  our  acquaintance  with  their  plans 
and  our  knowledge  of  their  characters.    From  day  to  day 
and  from  week  to  week,  our  office  has  been  crowded  with 
humble  supplicants  for  mercy,  or  self-convicted  denoun- 
cers of  prospective  vengeance.     To  the  prayers  of  the 
timid,  and  the  threats  of  the  blustering  we   are  equally 
insensible;  we  should  but  ill-reward   the  favour  of  the 
public,  or  the  expectation  of  our  friends,  were  we  influ- 
enced in  the  performance  of  our  task  by  any  other  mo= 
tive  than  a  sense  of  duty*     It  required  no  common  degree 
of  intrepidity  to  encounter  the  father  of  the  person  whose 
character  we  are  about  to  delineate.     After  the  appear-, 
ance  of  the  present  article  the  whole  strength  of  the  fa- 
mily will  be  collected  against  us ;  if  personal  violence  be 
ineffectual,  they  may  have  recourse  to  convenient  affida- 
vits, and  with  men  reduced  to  desperation  what  motives 
even  of  worldly  prudence,  independent  of  moral  rectitude, 
remains  to  counterbalance  the  impulse  of  revenge. 

We  have  selected  John  and  Charles  King  as  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  castigation  in  this  department  of  our 
work,  because  we  believe  their  influence  to  be  more  ex-v 
tensive,  and  their  plans  more  dangerous  than  those  of  all 
the  other  money-lenders  collectively.  Scarcely  the  name 
of  a  swindler  appears  on  the  records  of  our  police,  who 
has  not  a  direct  or  indirect  connection  with  the  father, 
In  almost  every  conspiracy  for  fraud  some  one  of  the 
family  is  implicated,  and  the  late  affair  between  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort  and  the  German  Baron,  of  which 
we  shall  communicate  some  singular  particulars,  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  was  conducted  if  not  under  the  im- 
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mediate  direction,  yet  with  the  aid  and  participation  of 
the  elder  king's  connections  and  dependents. 

We  have  already  detailed  the  circumstances  which  prece- 
ded the  flight  of  the  ruinedswindlerand  antiquated  peeress 
to  the  continent  Her  ladyship  had  a  jointure,  though  a 
small  one  ;  she  had  connexions,  and  she  was  a  countess. 
Mrs.  King  pursued  her  husband  and  his  chere  amie  from 
Leghorn  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Rome  ;  at  the  latter 
place  she  was  informed  that  to  make  all  sure  the  amiable 
fugitives  had  been  joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony at  every  great  city  within  their  route.  A  short 
while  after  their  return  he  was  indicted  for  bigamy,  and 
only  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  wickedness 
through  the  mistaken  heroism  of  his  wife,  who  falsely 
declared  that  previous  to  his  second  marriage  a  divorce  by 
mutual  consent  had  taken  place  at  Rome.  Her  father 
fainted  in  court,  and  Mr.  King,  the  countess,  and  her 
daughter,  retired  to  Grenville-street,  exulting  in  their  se- 
curity, and  wondering  at  the  folly  of  the  woman  who 
had  saved  the  husband  from  punishment,  and  the  coun- 
tess and  her  daughter  from  indigence  and  infamy. 

The  Marchioness  of  Mariscotti,  the  favourite  daughter 
of  her  ladyship,  continues,  we  believe,  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don in  all  the  splendour  of  meretricious  infamy.    She  was 
for  a  considerable  time  under  the   protection  of   Baron 
Hompesch,  a  bully  of  whom  we  shall  detail  the  history  in 
a  subsequent  number.     Butler  Danvers,  the  only  son  of 
the  countess,  still  sports  his  carriage,  and  keeps  his  girl; 
but  by  a  long  course  of  profligate  extravagance,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  mortgage  his   estates   of  about  ten 
thousand  a  year  for  nine-tenths  of  their  value.     The  mar- 
riage of  this  person  to  Miss  Danvers,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Danvers,  a  Leicestershire  baronet,  was  one  of  the 
most  dexterous  performances  of  his  father-in-law.     Mrs, 
Williams,  one  of  the  dependants  of  King,  and  a  woman  of 
insinuating  address    and   considerable  information,   ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  Miss  Danvers,  informing  her  that  "  be- 
ing versed  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  having  been  inform- 
ed by  the  stars  that  out  of  her  mouth  were  to  proceed 
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the  wordsof  Miss  Danvers'  destiny,"  she  would  feel  her- 
self "  entirely  destitute  of  philanthropy,    and  unwor- 
thy of  her  high  calling  were  she  to  conceal  the  facts  com- 
municated unto  her."     Miss  Danvers  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
was  astonished  by  the  narration  of  certain  circumstances 
known  as  she  supposed  to  the  family  alone,  which  King 
had  collected  with  great  industry  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pence.     After  the  imagination  of  Miss  Danvers  had  been 
inflamed  by  loose  hints  and  casual  observations,  and  her 
confidence  secured  by  new  communications  at  each  suc- 
cessive  visit,  Mrs.  Williams  at  length  condescended  to 
enter  on  the  business  more  immediately  interesting  to 
her  employer.     She  informed  Miss  Danvers  that  on  one 
of  three  specified  days  the  person  destined  for  her  future 
husband  would  be  walking  in  the  Park;  that   the  gen- 
tleman himself  had  no  inclination  for  matrimony,  but 
that  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  this  and  other 
difficulties,  their  union  would  be  finally  accomplished. 
She  then  described  the  person   of  this  unknown  inamo- 
rato in  terms  of  rapture  that  inflamed  MissD.'s  imagi- 
nation to  the  highest  degree  of  romantic  impatience.  Her 
interest  indeed  coincided  with  her  inclination.     A  short 
while  before  she  had  committed  a.  faux  pas  that  rendered 
her  absence  from  Gloucester  equally  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient :  she  was  now  on  the  verge  of  forty,  and  to  return* 
with  a  husband  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ob- 
literating her  earlier  indiscretions  from  the  remembrance 
of  her  relatives. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  perambulation  in  the  Parkshe 
observed  a  gentleman  exactly  answering  the  description 
of  Mrs.  "Williams,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  attention 
that  appeared  to  attract  the  notice  of  two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman  who  joined  him.  The  party  now  consisted 
df  Mr.  King,  Lady  Lanes-borough,  her  daughter  the  pre- 
sent Marchioness  of  Mariscotti,  and  her  son  Augustus 
Butler.  The  whole  plan  of  the  rencontre  had  been  con- 
certed between  the  parties  in  the  morning.  King  ad- 
dressed Miss  Danvers,  and  apologized  for  his  intrusion 
by  observing  that  his  friend,  Mr,  Butler,  appeared  to  be 
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known  to  her.  To  this  she  of  course  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative; but  the  conversation  became  general ;  and  by  the 
address  of  the  Marchioness,  Miss  Danvers  was  persuaded 
to  accompany  the  party  home  to  dinner. 

In  a  short  while  the  marriage  was  concluded.  At  first 
Sir  John  Danvers  was  inexorable;  but  young  Butler  be- 
ing really  a  youth  of  some  desert,  as  well  as  of  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  so  far  won  upon  the  favor  of  the 
old  man,  that  en  his  death-bed  he  left  him  all  his  property 
amounting  to  about  30,0001.  in  cash  arid  90001.  a  year.  It 
had  been  stipulated  previous  to  the  marriage,  that  on  its 
accomplishment  King  should  receive  10,0Cr0l.:  in  all,  how- 
ever, he  received  about  12,0001.  The  behaviour  of  But- 
ler (afterwards  Butler  Dan  Vers)  did  not  indicate  any  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  the  preference  she  had  shown  him. 
His  wife  died  in  a  short  period  after  their  union  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  and  her  husband  was  left  to  squander  in  undis- 
turbed licentiousness  the  wealth  for  w hich  he  was  in- 
debted  to  her  affection. 

With  such  hopeful  examples  of  rising  merit  placed  be- 
fore the  sphere  of  his  immediate  observation,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Charles  King  was  an  early  adept  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  cozenage.  His  father,  however,  with  more 
than  a  usual  display  of  paternal  feeling,  procured  him  at 
his  outset  in  life  the  situation  of  clerk  in  Somerset-house, 
The  drudgery  of  a  public  office  appearing  insupportable, 
he  engaged  himself  to  an  attorney,  but  his  employment 
in  the  capacity  of  a  quill-driver  appearing  even  more  irk- 
some than  the  former,  he  became  cleik  and  agent  to 
his  father  at  a  money-lending  establishment,  No.  1G,  Po- 
land-street. In  the  following  year  he  proc-ured  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman,  but  not  being  remarkable  for  perso- 
nal bravery,  and  feeling  the  smell  of  gunpowder  excessive 
iy  unpleasant,  he  returned  to  his  father,  who  immediately 
reshipped  him  for  the  West  Indies  on  board  a  trading  ves- 
sel. The  venerable  parent  piously  commending  his  son 
to  heaven  with  six  shirts,  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  ten 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  exhorted  him  to  marry  some 
young  heiress,  and  advised  hira  to  send  her  fortune  to  him 
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in  sugar,  rum,  and  bales  of  cotton.  Our  hero  made  the 
Voyage,  looked  at  the  blue  mountains,  eat  sweatmeats,  and 
by  address  obtained  cash  enough  from  Sir  John  Dick  to 
pay  his  passage  for  England,  He  therefore  bade  adieu  to 
the  sultry  regions  of  slavery,  and  to'  the  dismay  of  John 
King  reappeared  in  London,  without  a  wife  or  one  bale 
of  cotton.  After  enduring  every  variety  of  distress,  his 
father  relaxed  so  far  from  the  "  awful  sternness  of  paren- 
tal austerity,"  as  to'  receive  him  as. assistant  clerk  with  a 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  a  week.  In  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Portland-place  bank,  the  concern  was  at 
this  time  conducted  under  the  firm- of  Carter  and  Co.  at 
No.  14,  Bell-sa'vage-yard,*  Lud gate-bill.  Young  King 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  mo- 
ney-lending, turned  traitor,  and  withdrew  his  father's  con- 
nections from  him.  Equally  alarmed  and  irritated j  the 
affectionate  parent*  at  oncetopunish  and  restrain,  persuad- 
ed a  journeyman  taylor  to  swear  a  debt  against  his  son, 
and  he  was  placed  in  Giltspur-streetcompten  From  this 
situation  he  was  released  by  his  sister,  Mrs.Fortnum,  who" 
received  him  at  her  house  in  Sloane-street,  and  through 
her  intervention  he  obtained  the  management  of  a  money 
transaction  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  turned  out 
so  productive  as  to  enable  him  to  re-establish  himself  on 
a  decent  footing/ 

This  woman  was  married  by  the  intrigues  of  King  to' 
Mr.FoTtnum:  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  he  de- 
frauded him  of  his  property;  a  quarrel  naturally  took 
place  between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  a  separation  en- 
sued ;  and  King  after  having  thus  married  his"  daughter 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Mr.  Fortnum's  wealth,, 
after  robbing  her  of  all  that  she  possessed,  and  reducing 
her  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  that  of  the   most  abject 

*  Many  learned  discussions  have  taken  place  in  the  magazines,  on 
the  nature  and  origin  of  signs,  the  Bell-savage  was  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  La  Belle  Sauvage  r  but  the  learned  etymologist  who  fa- 
vored the  world  with  this  derivation  was  probably  unaware  that  thp 
first  hostess  of  the  inn  was  named  Isabella  Savage, 
vol;   i,  3  p 
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poverty,  refused  to  supply  her  with  a  sixpence  of  th* 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  acquisition  of  which  she 
had  been  sacrificed. 

Of  Charles  King's  connection  with  Parke,  Roberts  (so 
irotoricus'for his  forgeries  and  his   late   escape)  Moore, 
Keale,  &c.  we  shall  enter  into  a  minute  developement 
when  it  becomes  our  duty  to  detail  the  circumstances  oi 
the  conspiracy  against  lord  Headfcrt.     At  present  he 
lives  in  ?he  Albany  in  a  style  of  splendor  scarcely  equal 
led  by  his  father  in  his  proudest  hour  of  prosperity.     lie 
disclaims  the  title  of  a  money-lender,  and  professes  to  be 
a  wine  merchant   and  house' agent.     He   has  furnished 
several  houses  handsomely  in  St.  James's-place,  and  lets 
them  to  the  best  advantage.     He  obtains  his  furniture  on 
credit,  and  contrives  out  of  the  rents  to  pay  part  of  his  ar- 
rears.    His  capital  is  small,  fluctuating,  and  precarious, 
and  to  preserve  appearances  is  not  the  least  of  his  difficul- 
ties.    In  person  he  is  emaciated,  and  his  manner  is  pom- 
pous to  a  ludicrous  degree.     By  fulsomeness   of  manner, 
however,  and  by  the  affectation  of  sentiment,  he  has   in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  favour  of  more  than  one  sighing 
virgin  of  forty    and  melting   dowager  of  fifty-five.     A 
Miss  Linder,  Mrs.  B.  &c.  have  not  only    lent  him  occa- 
sional assistance  but  nave  sold  their  annuities  to  support 
his  extravagance  and  been  afterwards  left  to  perish  in  the 
streets.     He  wishes,  however,  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  integrity,  and  occasionally  procures  a  friendly  parasite 
to  puff  him  in  the  Post,  or  defend  him  in  the  Statesman. 
These  are   arts  to-  which  all  the   money-lending   tribe 
have  occasional   recourse;    and    the  advertisements    of 
young  King  are  not   particularly   remarkable  for  their 
novelty  or  ingenuity, 

Were  the  legislature  aware  of  the  pernicious  extent  of 
the  money-lending  system,  or  of  the  misery  produced  by 
advertising  swindlers,  who  procure  the  negociable  bills 
of  persons  of  fortune,  on  a  promise  of  converting  them 
into  cash,  or  become  possessors  of  estates  by  pandering  tc 
the  profligacy,  or  imposing  on  the  weakness  of  the  heirs, 
some  provision  more  effectual  than  the  present   penalties 
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against  uglify  might  probably  be  discovered.  In  the  mean 
time  we  shall  be  vigilant  in  the  exercise  of  that  moral 
and  literary  power,  of  which  the  utility  is  most  evident, 
when  it  chastises  crimes  which  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  vengeance  of  ths  law. 


MODERN    PERFECTIBILITY, 

Sir, 


That  the  world  degenerates  from  age  to  age,  was  the 
common-place  deduction  of  philosophy  from  experience 
and  reflection,  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Godwin,  who 
not  only  taught  us  to  believe  that  the  world  is  progres- 
sively improving,  but  that  a  long  series  of  years  could 
not  possibly  elapse  before  we  arrived  at  absolute  perfec- 
tion. After  deep  and  serious  meditation,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  a  conviction,  Sir,  that  the  period  of  per- 
fectibility is  arrived,,  and  that  nothing  can  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  happiness,  or  add  to  the  excellence  of  this 
happy  nation  in  particular. 

Of  our  arrival  at  the  summit  of  religious  perfection 
who  can  doubt  after  listening  to  Rowland  Hill,  or  at- 
tending any  of  the  fashionable  chapels?  Our  clergy  are 
now  able  to  let  out  their  pews  as  fast  as  they  are  built  % 
devotion  is  the  morning  amusement  of  our  belles  :  instead 
of  mis-spending  the  morning  at  the  toilette,  they  take  an 
early  lounge  at  a  place  of  worship ;  scandal  is  prattled  on 
their  walk  to  prayers  ;  and  billets  doux  are  conned  while 
listening  to  a  sermon.  If  these  be  not  proofs  that  religion 
is  the  most  important  business  of  the  great  world,  that  it 
mingles  with  all  its  pursuits,  and  governs  its  most  trivial 
actions,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  About  twenty  years 
ago  a  female  who  did  not  feel  every  other  sentiment  yield 
to  that  of  devotional  fervor,  would  have  passed  her  morn- 
ing at  home  ;  but  in  the  present  day  our  young  ladies  of 
rank  and  fashion  are  so  excessively  fond  of  religion,  that 
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rather  than  go  without  it  altogether,  they  intermingle 
piety  with  love,  and  listen  to  the  preacher  while  they  are 
glancing  at  a  lover. 

And  who  will  venture  to  deny  the  superiority  of  our 
morals  over  those  of  every  preceding  generation  ?  Are  we 
not  blessed  with  a  societ}'  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and 
are  we  not  assured  that  they  have  fully  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  their  institution  ?   Our  ignorant  ancestors  ima- 
gined that  to  bait  a  bull  was  not  more  cruel  than  to  hunt 
a  hare  ;  but  at  this  enlightened  period  we  know  the  one  to 
be  an  act  of  the  most  flagrant  barbarity,  and  the  other  to 
be  a  very  innocent  gentlemanlike  amusement.     In  old 
times  no  distinction  was  made  between  fashionable  and 
vulgar  vice;  but  we  of  the   nineteenth  century  are  well 
aware  that  no  man  can  be  really  immoral  who  is  not 
poor,  and  that  to  whip  a  pig  to  death  is  wrong,wThen  com- 
mitted by  one  of  "  the  lower  orders  of  society."     Nor  is 
this  distinction  less  just  than  convenient,     Every  one  is 
aware  that  the  unlettered  multitude  know  not  where  to 
stop ;  but  that  the  fashionable  classes  are  always  atten- 
tive to  the   dictates  of  reason,  always  on  their   guard 
against  overstepping    the   indefinite   boundary  between 
crimes  of  positive  and  crimes  of  natural  institution  ;  able 
m  every  case  to  say,  thus  far  shall  we  go  and  no  farther  ; 
capable  of  murder  without  cruelty,  and  dissipation  with- 
out licentiousness.     When  a  pcor  man  kills  a  hare,  it  is 
presumed  that  when  it  shall  be  in  his  power  he  will  kill 
a  sheep  ;  but  a  man  of  fashion  can  lash  his   horse  till  it 
expYres,  or  blow  put  the  brains  of  his  dearest  friend,  and 
yet  be  the  most  kind,  the   most  humane,  and  the  most 
generous  of  mortals. 

In  literature,  Sir,  pur  supereminence  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly apparent.  We  have  very  entertaining  travels  by 
men  who  dare  not  mpve  beyond  the  precincts  of  their 
garrets  ;  sonnets  indited  by  scribblers  who  cannot  write 
a  yerse  ;  plays  of  which  the  authors  haye  neither  common 
sense,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  grammar,  and  novels 
by  misses  who  have  not  learned  to  spell.  Books  were  in 
old  times  the  production  of  an  author's  brain,  but  are 
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pow  the  manufacture  of  his  scissars.  An  epic  poet  was 
in  former  ages  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  but  we  are  now 
Messed  with  upwards  of  a  dozen.  A  statesman  meets  you 
at  every  corner  of  the  street,  a  philosopher  is  to  be  found 
in  every  box  of  every  coffee-house.  Critic  jostles  critic  in 
the  Strand,  and  poet  meets  poet  at  Dolly's  chop-house. 

In  all  the  arts  of  personal  decoration,  we  have  arrived, 
to  use  the  elegant  and  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Ross,  at 
■"  the  acme  of  perfection/*  The  wigs  of  that  gentleman 
*'  are  universally  allowed  to  give  elegance  to  youth,  and 
add  to  the  dignity  of  age."  Who  wrould  refuse  a  hun- 
dred guineas  for  such  wonder-working  perruques  ?  In 
former  times,  a  man  was  glad  to  wear  his  face  as  nature 
had  formed  it;  if  he  was  born. of  a  fair  complexion,  he 
had  no  hopes  of  looking  like  an  hussar  ;  if  fate  had  de- 
creed him  to  be  of  ferocious  aspect,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
.assume  the  looks  of  stripling  innocence.  But  at  the  pre- 
sent day  we  are  doubly  blest  with  the  power  of  metamor- 
phosis. By  the  help  of  the  Russia  or  Macassar  oil,  un- 
fledged virgins  may  obtain  whiskers,  and  Hubert's  Ro- 
seate Powder  holds  out  to  maids  or  warriors  who  may 
be  troubled  with  beards,  a  simple  and  easy  method  of 
removing  them. 

That  the  drama  has  arrived  at  its  highest  possible  point 
of  perfection,  who  that  has  seen  the  spectacle  of  Timour, 
can  have  the  presumption  to  denyrTo  introduce  horseson 
the  regular  stage  would  have  once  been  thought  a  hazar- 
dous attempt,  but  that  the  equinine  performers  should  be 
more  entertaining  than  all  the  other  actors,  and  as  intelli- 
gent as  some  of  them,  would  have  appeared  utterly  incre- 
dible. It  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  perfection  to  disco- 
ver that  stallions  may  die  very  gracefully  of  love,  and 
mares  enact  the  principal  characters  of  tragedy  with  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  public. 

But  it  is  in  the  mercantile  world,  Sir,  that  our  arrival  at 

perfection   is  peculiarly  demonstrated.      The  good  old 

people  of  former  times  were  so  ignorant  as    to  imagine 

'  that  "  one  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush,"' 

that  /  promise  to  pay  meant  [promise  to  pay \  and  that 
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notes  and  bills  were  only  valuable  as  they  could  be  turned 
into  cash.  But  these  notions  are  now  exploded.  We  ail 
know  that  to  have  the  words  forty  thousand  pounds  engrav- 
ed on  paper  is  just  the  same  as  having  it  in  hand, that  a  pro- 
mise of  payment  is  equally  valuable  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  capable  of  performance,  and  that  an  imaginary  value 
is  just  the  same  as  a  real  one.  We  can  now  transact  the 
most  important  business  without  the  incumbrance  of 
guineas  ;  and  are  enabled,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer assures  us,  to  beat  our  enemies  by  means  of  so  fortu- 
nate a  riddance. 

These,  Sir,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to 
thank  heaven  for  being  born  at  the  commencement  of  a 
millenium,  and  for -believing  that  these  are  the  very  best 
of  all  possible  times  ;  but  in  order  that  I  may  close  my 
discourse  with  a  good  grace,  permit  me  to  assure  you 
if  I  had  any  doubts  of  our  arrival  at  literary  perfection, 
they  would  have  been  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Scourge,  and  to  hope  that  in  return  for  so  fine  a  compli- 
ment you  will  allow  this  letter  to  be  a  model  of  all  that  is 
fust  iii  sentiment  and  elegant  in  diction. 

A  GoDWIXIANs 


EVANGELICAL  BIOGRAPHY, 

(After  the  most  approved  models  of  the  Methodist  Magazine). 

John  Tomson  was  born  at  Norwich  in  the  }Tear  1782, 
While  yet  in  his  mother's  womb,  he  had  many  striking 
manifestations  of  divine  grace.  He  never  stirred  so  as  to 
give  trouble  unto  her  loins,  even  when  she  did  walk  lus- 
tily through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  midwives  ob- 
served when  he  was  born,  that  instead  of  crying  as  the  re- 
probate children  of  the  earth  do,  .the  love  of  Jesus  was 
visible  in  his  countenance.  Three  days  after  his  appear- 
ance in  this  world  of  iniquity,  he  was  enabled  through  the 
power  of  faith  to  cry  with  all  his  might,  Hosannah   to 
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the  Highest,  and  when  a  Bible  was  brought  to  him  by 
any  of  his  mother's  visitors,  he  would  clasp  it  in  his  arms 
with  great  eagerness :  so  early  did  this  young  scion  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  ripen  into  holiness  ! 

When  he  was  three  years  old  his  father  thought  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  put  him  into  breeches,  whereupon 
his  helpmate  and  he  had  a  long  dispute  oh  this  subject, 
which  wasendedrby  the  sweet  child  declaring  that  he  cared 
not  for  "  outward  adornment ,  but  only  for  that  inzcard  adorn- 
ment of  the  heart  which  waxeth  unto  good."  His  papa 
took  him  up  and  kissed  him,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hewins,  a  taylor  of  that  place,  hearing  the  story. 
brought  anew  suit, jacket  and  breeches  and  all,  which 
fitted  exactly,  notwithstanding  he  had  not  been  measur- 
ed. So  wonderful  are  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  so  are  the  children  of  the  righteous  rewarded ! 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  learn  his  A  B  G, 
of  Mr.  John  Straughton,  a  shining  vessel  of  the  Lord  ;  who 
in  his  day  did  his  work,  and  fought  the  good  fight  with 
many  of  the  Hittites  of  his  day.  Master  Tomson  was  a  long 
while  learning  the  carnal  letters  of  the.  alphabet,  but  he  was 
noted  for  his  aptness  in  making  crisscrosses,  which  remind- 
ed the  infant  saint  of  the  cross  on  Calvary  ;  a  rare  instance. 
of  the  power  of  faith  on  a  young  mind,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  divine  things  compared  with  temporal!  About  this 
time  he  was  seized  with  the  measles,  and  laid  a  long  while 
on  the  bed  of  sickness.  It  was  now  that  he  began  to  have 
a  clear  insight  into  his' fallen  state,  and  to  feel  the  pains  of 

eternal  d n.     He  saw  H  — —open  before  his  eyes* 

and  tossed  himself  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other, 
crying  out  water!  water !  fire !  fire!  In  this  state  he  laid 
for  three  days, -when  he  was  blest  with  a  soul  comforting 
assurance  of  salvation,  and  in  three  hours  the  great  Phy- 
sician placed  him  on  his  legs. 

At  eleven  he  was  taken  from  school,  and  put  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Gubbins,  one  of  the  brethren  at  Lynn,  a  faith- 
ful labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  love,  and  a  shoemaker, 
Whose  sole  wras  never  eaten  by  the  mud  of  Mammon, 
Great  were  the  confirmations  of  divine  grace  that  he  did 
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receive  from  the  tools  wherewith  he  worked.  The  last 
reminded  him  of  his  latter  day  ;  the  awl  gave  him  a  me- 
mento that  he  should  give  up  his  all  to  grace,  and  his  horn 
brought  to  his  mind  that  sweet  assurance  in  Matthew,  v. 
17,  where  is  said  the  horn  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted. 
Such  comfortable  draughts  of  love  do  the  faithful  draw 
from  impure  fountains* 

In  progress  of  time,  he  cast  his  eye  on  Sarah  Wood* 
ward,  a  comely  damsel,  goodly  to  behold,  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  love.  Strong  were  the  wrestlings  of  his  soul  on 
this  occasion;  but  remembering  that  divine  command,  love 
one  another ;  and  again  1 6th  Levit.  ver.  27.  Work  ye  one  with 
another  the  work  of  love  ;  yea,  even  a  third  time,  Romans, 
thap>  xvi.  31.  Salute  ye  Priscilla  with  an  holy  kiss,  he  did 
wrestle  with  her  from  the  even  unto  the  break  of  day,  nor 
yet  was  he  weaned  with  his  labour.  May  we  all  prove con- 
staht  servants  in  so  pleasant  stragglings  !  But  the  maiden 
was  not  a  barren  plant  unto  the  sower.  She  was  fruitful, 
and  conceived,  and  behold  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  Philip*  Now  this  conduct  of  young  Tomson 
brought  upon  him  much  ill  will  from  the  Pharisees  and 
publicans,  inasmuch  as  carnal  minds  understand  not  spi- 
ritual things;  and  one  Thomas  Wiggins,  innkeeper  and 
church- warden,  had  him  put  in  bondage  until  the  dam- 
sel was  delivered,  and  ten  pounds  were  paid  to  the  parish. 
This  Thomas  Wiggins  was  the  next  day  drowned  in  the 
river  while  bathing,  so  striking  is  the  care  of  our  Lord 
over  the  faithful,  and  thus  shall  he  punish  all  who  con- 
temn and  despitefuliy  use  them  1 

The  time  was  approaching  when  this  goodly  cedar  in 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  was  to  become  a  stately  pillar  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  to  utter  unto  us  the  sweet 
words  of  grace  and  redemption.  He  and  Sally,  and  Molly 
Willis  and  William  Mason,  a  cheesemonger  in  the  Lord, 
had  private  pra3/er-meetings  in  a  room  at  the  Black  Bear, 
where  they  did  sweetly  edify  by  communion  with  each 
other.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  master  of  the  house 
was  curious  to  know  wherefore  they  were  locked   up  irr 
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private  so  frequently ;  wherefore  Mr.  Tomson  answered, 
to  wrestle  in  prayer  and  love  ;  this  excited  the  curiosity 
of  his  customers  and  himself,  and  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Tomson  prayed  and  exhorted  them  to  their  great  im- 
provement and  wonder.  In  a  short  time  the  assembly  en- 
creased,  paying  6d.  each  at  the  door ;  till  at  length  many 
of  the  people  of  Norwich  were  converted,  and  the  sweet 
tidings  were  sent  unto  the  brethren  in  London,  at  whose 
desire  Mr.  Tomson  obtained  a  licence. 

Sally  Woodward,  his  former  partner  in  love,  having 
been  perfected  to  the  fulness  of  joy ,  Mr.  Tomson  thought 
it  would  not  be  duly  employing  those  plenteous  stores 
with  which  he  had  been  enriched,  were  he  to  confine  his 
gifts  unto  one.  He  therefore  had  many  sweet  wrestlings 
with  other  sisters,  and  made  many  sweet  converts 
unto  the  power  of  love.  Miss  Mary  Phillips,  a  sweet 
scion  of  fifteen,  did  he  engraft  with  the  tree  of  life,  and 
beauteous  was  the  fruit  thereof.  Nor  did  these  sweet 
sisters  feel  any  tremblings  of  carnal  fear,  for  insomuch  as 
it  is  said  that  righteousness  is  better  than  pure  gold,  so  did 
the  last  of  these  fair  damsels  repay  Mr.  Tomson's  instruc- 
tions by  the  baubles  and  vain  ornaments  of  her  mother, 
a  woman  insensible  to  the  riches  of  grace,  and  caring  only 
how  to  support  her  children  and  please  her  husband. 
Many  more  of  such  dear  things  could  we  relate  ;  even  so 
that  the  hearts  of  our  readers  should  be  lifted  up  with 
exceeding  joy.  But  righteousness  boasteth  not,  else 
could  we  tell  how  Mrs.  Williams  visited  and  wrestled 
with  him,  and  divers  secret  tidings  of  great  praise  to  the 
elect.  May  we  all  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Tomson,  and 
work  in  the  labour  of  love  night  and  day,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  without  shrinking  of  the  flesh3or  fail- 
ing of  the  spirit! 
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It  is  not  less  true  than  singular  that  the  irregular  re- 
tainers to  the  medical  profession  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception equally  destitute  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  There 
is  scarcely  a  trick  however  mean  to  which  a  quack  will  not 
descend,  or  a  vice  of  which  he  blushes  to  be  guilty.  It 
might  be  concluded  a  priori  indeed  that  he  -who  will  sa- 
crifice the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  gratification 
of  his  avarice,  or  commit  murder  for  a  shilling,  would 
not  be  startled  by  any  form  of  vice,  or  governed  in  his 
intercourse  with  mankind  by  any  social  or  honourable 
feeling.  When  we  hear  of  an  individual  therefore  advertis- 
ing his  advice  in  the  public  papers,  we  naturally  conclude 
that  he  has  few  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  honest 
man ;  and  if  this  conclusion  do  not  apply  to  the  personage 
before  us,  its  force  is  only  weakened  by  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  mineral  teeth,  however  useless,  ex- 
pensive, and  inconvenient,  have  at  least  the  negative  me- 
rit of  being  less  dangerous  than  the  internal  nostrums  of 
many  of  his  brethren. 

The  birth-place  of  this  ornament  of  Frith-street,  was 
Angouleme  in  France,  at  which  place  his  father  was  a 
weaver.  He  received  such  an  education  as  a  journeyman 
manufacturer  with  eight  children  is  usually  able  to  bestow- 
on  his  youngest  son,  and  was  put  apprentice  at  the  age  of 
nine  years  to  a  barber  at  Paris,  wrho  instructed  him  in 
the  art  of  drawing  teeth,  and  in  other  mysteries  not  less 
usefully  remembered.  After  acquiring  in  the  course  of 
his  apprenticeship,  a  decent  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
artsof"  shaving  and  tooth-drawing,"  he  was  employed  as 
journeyman  by  his  brother,  a  petty  dentist,  from  whose 
books  he  copied  the  recipe  of  his  mineral  teeth,  and  had 
no  sooner  obtained  so  valuable  a  treasure  than  he  commen- 
ced the  business  of  quackery  on  his  own  account.  Suc- 
cess rewarded  his  virtue  and  research  ;  he  was-soon  able 
to  descend  from  the  garret  to  the  ground  floor,  and  having 
(as  an  Irishman  would  say)   thus  risen  in  the  world,  he 
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paid  his  addresses  to  the  fair  daughter  of  his  laundress,  a 
young  lady  of  great  elegance  and  beauty.  Mr.  De  Che* 
mant,  however,  is  fond  of  variety :  he  was  soon  cloyed  by 
possession,  and  the  new  laws  of  the  French  republic  for- 
tunately enabled  him  to  divorce  his  first  wife  without 
assigning  any  reason,  and  take  a  second.  His  laundress 
however  was  furious,  and  her  relations  active,  and  he 
found  it  convenient  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
a  new  law  about  to  be  passed  to  embark  for  England. 

The  fame  of  his  mineral  teeth  had  not  preceded  him, 
and  for  several  months  after  his  arrival  in  London  he 
resided  at  a  garret  in  Meard's-court,  from  whence  in  pro- 
cess of  time  he  contrived  to -remove  to  a  second  floor,  in 
some  less  obscure  part  of  the  town,  where  he  continued 
to  sell  his  teeth,  and  to  lay  up  his  half-crowns  by  casual 
connection  with  antiquated  prostitutes,  till  at  length 
having  saved  up  a  few  score  pounds  he  obtained  a  patent, 
and  burst  upon  the  astonished  view  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Frith-street  in  all  the  majesty  of  an  established  quack. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  his  residence 
has  been  in  this  part  of  the  town  so  long,  his  actions  are 
entirely  unworthy  of  detail.    His  house  has  been  the  scene 
of  changes  more  irregular  than  ever  visited  the  mansion 
of  Oden's  ghost     At  one  time  he  had  a  lady  named  Baker 
in  his  house    as    interpreter,   but  being  obliged   to  pay 
about  =£1090  for  attempting  her  seduction ,he  was  forsome 
time  content  with  the  promiscuous  intercourse  afford- 
ed him  by  his  profession,  paying  no  attention  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  wife;     With  her  he  had  lived  about 
twenty  years,  when  Miss  Mortimer,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Mortimer,  author  of  Every  Man  his  own  Broker, 
happening  to  fall  in  his  way,  he  was  so  much  enraptured 
writh  her  opening  beauties,  that  he  offered  her  his  hard  : 
his  real  wife  was  discarded  on  the  ground  of  informality  in 
the  form  of  ceremony  at  Paris;  and  on  the  31st  of  October 
1810,  Monsieur  De  Chemant,  aged  sixty-four,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mortimer,  aged  fourteen, at  St.  James's  church  1 
The  expenceof  an  establishment  like  that  in  Frith-street 
could  not  be  supported  merely  by  the  sale  of  his  minera 
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teeth,  whatever  might  be  the  credulity  of  the  public.  His 
stock-jobbing  speculations  are  the  real  sources  of  those 
sums  which  he  lavishes  in  extravagance.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  broker  of  any  respectability  on  whom  he  has  not  endea- 
voured to  levy  contributions,  and  his  life  is  a  scene  of  end- 
less litigation.  A  few  months  since  he  brought  an  action  in 
the  name  of  Capt.  Pritchard  of  Bath  against  Walsh  and 
Nisbett,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  said  to  be  for  the  re- 
over  y  of  two  exchequer  bills  of  c£500  each,  which  he  and 
he  Captain  lodged  with  Walsh  and  Nisbett  as  security  for 
a  speculation  in  thefunds  which  Walsh  and  Nisbett  carried 
n  for  Da  Che  mant.  On  the  day  of  trial  he  withdrew  the  re- 
cord, and  then  brought  an  action  in  his  own  name  for  the 
<£10GO,  and  =£200  more  said  to  be  lodged  with  Walsh  and 
Nisbett  in  exchequer  bills,  and  to  remain  in  their  hands 
until  he  should  tell  them  what  to  do  with  them,  To  prove 
their  delivery  hecompelled  his  second  wife  to  attend  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  come  forth,  and  prove 
that  she  was  present  when  Capt.  Pritchard  delivered  the 
bills  to  Walsh  and  Nisbett,  he  would  stop  the  small  stipend 
he  had  agreed  to  allow  her,  and  his  daughter  by  her,  to 
live  on.  Even- with  this  threat,  however,  impending  over 
her  head,  she  could  only  prove  that  something  was  deli- 
vered ;  but  what  that  something  might  be,  or  for  what 
purpose  it  was  delivered,  she  could  not  tell.  A  verdict 
was  consequently  given  for  the  defendants.  His  conduct 
to  Mr.  Bish,  which  cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  that 
gentleman's  own  words,  is  still  more  extraordinary. 

On  the  4lh  of  Aug-ust,1806,  says  Mr.  Bish,  De  Chemant  came  to  me, 
saying  he  was  recommended  by  my  good  friend  Mr. Taylor,  to  do  some 
business  in  the  funds,  and  entered  into  a  long  ridiculous  story  about 
his  attending(as  a  dentist Jsome  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  kingdom,  from 
•whom  he  was  able  to  draw  the  secrets  of  what  was  going  on,  not  only 
here  but  in  Paris  ;  and  from  what  he  had  learnt  at  Lord  Yarmouth's,* 
he  was  certain  a  peace  was  near  taking  place  ;  as  such  he  should  like 
to  purchase  ,£10,000  omnium.  I  told  him  I  put  little  dependence  in 
the  kind  of  news  he  mentioned,  and  seldom  or  ever  speculated     yself  j 

*  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Lord  Yarmouth  were  then  at  Paris. 
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but  if  he  wished  to  purchase  omnium  for  money,  I  would  do  it.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  purchase  for  money,  but  for  the  ac=» 
count,  by  which  time  he  should  be  in  cash  to  pay  for  it. — I  said  I 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  Time  Bargains,  particularly  for  stran- 
gers. He  directly  answered,  if  I  had  any  doubt  about  being  paid,  he 
would  put  some  stock  into  my  name,  as  a  security.— There  were  two 
of  my  most  intimate  friends  by  at  the  time,  one  of  whom  (taking  me 
aside)  said,  Mr.  D'Chemant  is  a  man  of  property,  and  I  should  think 
you  are  safe  iu  doing  what  he  wants  ; — on  which  I  complied,  and 
bought  =£10,000  omnium,  at  12f  premium,  and  gave  him  a  memo- 
randum  of  the  same-  The  next  day  he  came  to  my  office,  and  trans- 
ferred o£l,009  consols  into  my  nephew's  name,  as  a  security,  and 
desired  to  have  £'  0,000  more  omnium  purchased,  which  I  did  at  llfj, 
and  gave  him  another  memorandum.  The  next  day  I  bought  for 
him  c£10,000  more  at  11  premium,  and  the  day  after  <£1 0,000  more  at 
lOi  ;  making  altogether  .£40,000  omnium,  to  be  taken  and  paid  for 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  being  the  settling  day  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Ashe  came  almost  daily  to  my  office,  and  omnium  kept 
falling,  I  desired  him  to  give  me  further  security,  which  he  promised 
to  do,  and  gave  orders  for  a  transfer  of  £3, 000  consols  to  be  put 
forward  ;  the  Ticket  was  put  in,  the  entry  made  in  the  Bank  books., 
but  he  went  away  without  signing  the  transfer.  The  day  previous 
to  the  account,  I  sent  a  most  intimate  friend  to  him  with  a  note,  stat- 
ing what  the  probable  loss  w-ould  be,  and  at  the  same  time  saying, 
that  if  he  had  an  opinion  that  omnium  would  be  better  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  time,  he  might  settle  aud  pay  for  the  omnium  the 
next  day,  and,  at  a  trifling  advance  in  price  by  way  of  interest 
continue  it  for  the  next  account,  which  would  be  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  answer  he  sent  back  was,  that  he  would  call  in  the  city 
the  next  day,  and  bring  with  him  either  Bank  notes,  or  such  bills  as 
I  could  not  refuse,  and  settle  the  business  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  next  day  he  came  and  promised  to  settle  in  the  hearing  of 
my  friend  who  had  waited  on  him,  but  wished  to  see  what  omnium 
was  at  one  o'clock.  About  two  o'clock,  having  taken  the  omnium 
of  the  different  persons  from  whom  I  purchased  it,  and  given  my 
cheques  in  payment,  I  offered  him  the  omnium  and  his  account.  He 
then  declared  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  I  must 
do  the  best  I  could  for  he  had  no  money.  Being  exasperated  at  such 
base  conduct,  and  left  in  the  lurch  (past  three  o'clock,)  with  c£40,0OQ 
Omuium,for  which  I  had  paid  c£20,525, 1  exposed  him  to  several  per- 
sons at  the  Bank,  and  to  my  surprise  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
had  played  Mr.  Battte  fa  broker  of  great  respectability  J  the  same 
trick,  for  nearly  the  same  sum,  and  bad  put  a  trifle  of  stock  into  his 
name,  the  same  as  he  had  done  to  my  nephew's.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  got  my  friend  Mr.  Taylor  to  wait  on  him,  and  to  request  to 
know  what  I  was  to  do  wrth  the  omnium  j  when  after  much  conver- 
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sation  on  the  business,  he    gave  Mr,   Taylor  the  following    note  to 
deliver  to  me : 

"  Mr.  D.  is  extremely  sorry  to  acquaint  Mr.  B.  that  important 
reasons,  which  cannot  now  be  explained,  prevent  him  from  terminat- 
ing the  business  in  question  till  the  decision  of  war  or  peace. 

**  Mr.  D.  hopes  that  Mr.  B.'s  conduct  in  future  towards  him  will  not 
prove  a  preventative  to  the  affair  being  adjusted  amicably.  Mr.  B. 
may  rely  on  the  honour  of  Mr.  D.  as  he  hitherto  depended  on  his.1' 

The  above  note  plainly  shews  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  me  then,  but  only  wanted  to  shift  off  the  payment,  till,  as  he 
states,  war  or  peace  was  decided. 

On  seeing  Mr.  Battye  the  next  day,  I  found  he  had  likewise  sent  a 
friend  to  D'Chemant,  and  had  received  an  exactly  similar  letter  in  re- 
turn, and  on  further  enquiry  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  I  found  other 
"brokers,  who  had  been  deceived  by  him  before. 

Finding  I  had  to  deal  with  a  person  so  entirely  void  of  honour,  or 
principle  I  instantly  had  the  Omnium  sold,  and  arrested  him  for  the 
loss,  which  amounted  to  <£2,452  10s. 

The  compiler  of  De  Chjsm  ant's  pamphlet  lays  much  stress  on  his 
being  "  a  Foreigner,  little  versed  in  the  subtle  art  of  stock-jobbing.'' 
Now  it  most  unfortunately  happens  that  this  innocent  foreigner  has 
been  a  stock-jobber  for  several  years  before  my  transaction,  and  un- 
derstands the  business  so  well  as  always  to  have  received  when  there 
was  a  profit  on  his  speculations,  and  seldom  to  have  paid  when  there 
was  a  loss  I  He  modestly  states,  that  he  only  meant  the  transaction  to 
be  a  stock -jobbing  speculation,  by  which  he  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  pay,  but  could  have  prosecuted  me  for  doing  illegal  busi- 
ness had  I  not  artfully  made  it  a  real  transaction,  by  which  he  has 
been  forced  to  pay  a  sum  he  never  intended. 

That  he  never  intended  to  pay  I  am  pretty  well  convinced;  and 
Mr.  D'Chemaut  has  found,  to  his  sorrow,  what  the  Attorney  General 
told  him  on  the  trial— "  Thai  the  laws  of  this  country  will  bite  much 
sharper  than  any  mineral  teeth  he  can  make.11 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  on  De  Chemant's 
resisting  the  action  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  public  that  in  his  legal 
contest  with  Mr.  Bish  he  should  have  met  with  an  oppo- 
nent not  less  able  than  himself  to  sustain  the  expences  of 
the  law  :  over  poverty  he  would  have  triumphed  by  the 
prolongation  of  legal  process ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  circumstances  attending  this  action  his  true  character 
might  have  yet  remained  unknown. 

Of  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Battye,  of  the  debts  that  he  is 
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is  still  owing  to  various  brokers  ;  of  his  cruelty  to  Mon- 
sieur Cazaiet,  whom  he  contrived  by  secret  machinations 
to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  as  an  alien,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  teeth,  by  charges  of 
robbery,  and  by  anonymous  letters  to  the  Alien  Office,  we 
shall  refrain  at  present  from  detailing  the  particulars ; 
and  we  hope  that  there  still  awaits  him  some  castigation 
more  severe  than  a  defeat  in  court,  or  a  literary  flogging 
like  that  which  we  have  given  him. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Book,  or  Memoirs  of  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Hasburg.  A  political  and  amatory  Romance,  edited 
by  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq.,  3  vols.  £l.  as.  Allen  and  Co,  181 1* 

In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Scourge  we  entered  into 
as  full  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the"  delicate  enquiry,"  as  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  we  obtained  our  information  would  admit,  and 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  delineate  the  character 
of  the  infamous  but  titled  prostitute,  out  of  whose  ma- 
chinations have  arisen  the  domestic  miseries  of  an  exalted 
personage.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  though  he 
had  only  the  same  opportunities  of  examining  the  sub- 
ject with  ourselves,  has  not  felt  himself  restrained  by 
those  motives  of  personal  delicacy,  or  by  those  involun- 
tary obligations  of  secresy  which  prevented  us  from 
being  more  explicitly  circumstantial.  JHis  account  of 
the  investigation  itself  we  know  to  be  correct,  and  his 
anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Hasburg,  previous  to  the  nup- 
tial contract  between  the  Princess  and  the  Marquis  of 
Edinburgh,  possess  all  the  interest  of  novelty,  while  they 
receive  corroboration  from  the  personal  knowledge  of 
almost  every  man  who  has  visited  the  continent  in  an 
official  capacity.  Yet  we  do  not  think  that  his  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  princess,  without  involving  the  honor  of 
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the  prince  so  remarkable  for  its  success  as  for  its  inge- 
nuity, That  the  lover  of  Caroline,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, previous  to  her  marriage  with  a  nobleman 
whom  she  could  not  love,  was  in  reality  the  stran- 
ger whose  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
residence,  formed  one  subject  of  enquiry,  and  that  the 
little  boy  whom  she  had  taken  from  his  nurse  at  D. 
did  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  the  son  of  this  very  lover, 
are  circumstances  better  adapted  to  excite  wonder  than 
calculated  to  admit  of  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
Marchioness  becomes  unaccountably  fond  of  the  little 
urchin,  who  is  unexpectedly  discovered  to  be  the  son  not 
of  a  poor  seaman,  but  of  a  soldier  of  rank,  who  dwells  in  a 
little  cottage  adjacent  to  her  residence,  on  whose  table  is 
found  her  miniature,  and  who  confesses  himself  to  be  the 
identical  C.  B.  with  whom  she  had  eloped  while  resident 
in  Germany.  These  are  facts  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain away  by  the  mere  assertion  that  B.  had  come  thither 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years  for  the  purpose  of  living  near 
her,  and  had  put  his  child  to  nurse  with  a  woman  whom 
the  Marchioness  visited  merely  that  it  might  attract  her 
notice.  Her  behaviour  to  Captain  P — e,  if  it  did  not  be- 
tray guilty  indiscretion,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  total  ig- 
norance of  the  most  common  decorums  of  society. 

The  letters  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  spirit, 
and  are  sometimes  remarkable  for  their  pathos.  The 
writer  forgets,  however,  that  Charlotte  could  only  be 
thirteen  about  the  time  at  which  they  were  written,  and 
he  has  therefore  admitted  many  allusions  and  expressions 
which  it  was  neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  she 
should  understand.  Young  ladies  in  their  teens  are  not 
expected  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  sexual  inter- 
course, nor  to  be  acquainted  with  metaphysics.  To  the  di- 
gressions, we  have  no  other  objection  than  that  they  are 
misplaced.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  in  a  very 
high  degree  amusing  and  instructive ;  every  passage 
breathes  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  morality,  and  every 
letter  contains  some  sentence  remarkable  for  the  pathos 
of  its  expression  or  the  beauty  of  its  language. 

2 
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The  following  scene  we  believe  to  be  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  the  writer's  fancy,  but  it  displays  considerable 
powers,  and  represents  the  circumstances  attending  the 
separation  in  the  point  of  view  most  agreeable,  we  under- 
stand, to  the  wishes  of  the  parties. 

U  I  was  attended  to  this  chamber  by  the  Countess,  and  three  more 
females  of  my  suite,  and  »hen  I  entered  it,  I  felt  sensations  that  would 
have  overcome  me  had  it  not  been  for  the  attentive  kindness  of  my 
people,  who  endeavoured  to  amuse  my  mind,  by  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificence  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

"  The  apartment  it  is  true  was  extremely  superb:  the  beds,  the 
chairs,  the  window  curtains,  thehangings  of  the  room, were  all  of  white 
-velvet,  embroidered,  and  fringed  with  gold,  and  every  other  article  hi 
this  noble  apartment  corresponded  with  the  same  richness,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  Marquis  the  most  exquisite  taste  for  grandeur  and  design, 
and  for  voluptuousness  in  fancy  and  imagination. 

"  But  it  was  all  lost  upon  me  1  I  cast  my  eyes  around  with  a  vacant 
gaze,  and  sighed  :  while  my  swollen  heart  was  ready  to  sink  with 
terror  as  I  prepared  to  retire. 

"  The  marquis  then  appeared,  and  hastily  undressing,  placed  him- 
self immediately  beside  me.  I  was  no  sooner  in  his  arms  than  terror 
seized  every  faculty  of  my  soul,  and  I  shrunk  with  a  terrific  trem- 
bling from  an  embrace,  which  instead  of  warming,  chilled  my  blood. 

"  To  the  marquis,  who  flattered  himself  that  every  female  heart  was 
his;  who  had  discarded  every  injurious  doubt,  and  who  had  made 
himself  happy  in  the  idea  that  I  would  have  received  his  caresses 
with  transport,  this  conduct  was  a  thunderstroke  which  rendered  him 
at  once  humiliated  and  confounded. 

*'  Accustomed  to  the  enraptured  and  frantic  embraces  of  ihe  coun- 
tess, a  F.  a  B.  a.  D.  &c.&c.  how  must  he  have  been  shocked  at  the  cold 
and  constrained  concurrence  of  a  heart  that  trembled  at  his  touch, 
■or  that  throbbed  at  the  remembrance  of  another.  Row  could  he 
prize  such  a  heart?  Could  the  anguish  of  a  broken  spirit  accord 
with  the  fond  caresses  of  such  a  bridegroom  :  of  a  man  habituated  to 
the  enamoured  and  intoxicating  embraces  of  every  woman  whom  he 
had  before  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  his  delight  and  sensualities  ? 
What  pleasure  could  he  have  in  the  arms  of  one  who  treated  him  in  a 
manner  so  contrary,  in  a  way  so  averse  to  his  pride,  and  so  inimical 
to  his  feelings  ? 

"  However,  he  had  the  goodness  to  dissemble  and  to  advance  his  suit" 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  anguish  which  distracted  my  heart,  and  to 
the  tears  which  bedewed  my  face  and  bosom.  He  remonstrated  in  the 
language  of  love  and  sentiment  against  the  severity  and  singularity  of 
my  conduct  towards  him.  He  entreated  me  with  an  humble  and  de- 
jected voice  to  recover  from  my  affliction  ;  but  finding  every  lenient 
VOL.    I.  3   R 
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effort  vain,  he  had  at  length  recourse  to  a  violence,  which  soon  gave 
him  dominion  over  my  person,  ut  in  no  degree  over  my  mind  ;  for  the 
soul-racking  thought  of  Algernon  at  the  instant  overpowered  me,  and 
I  withdrew  from  his  embrace, — weeping  and  hiding  my  face  in  the 
folds  of  the  cloaths. 

"  The  marquis  now  appeared  more  irritated  than  astonished.  He 
began  by  venting  on  me  the  most  poignant  reproaches,  arose,  walked 
about  the  chamber,  and  as  he  returned  to  my  frozen  arms ,  something 
composed  in  his  feelings,  he  humanely  lamented  with  me,  that  unfor- 
tunately for  our  comfort  and  domestic  happiness  a  cursed  policy  had 
proscribed  his  marrying  with  any  but  of  his  own  rank." 

The  representation  immediately  following  we  believe  to 
"be  correct. 

"  If  such  were  the  motives  which  urged  the  marquis  to  consent  to 
a  separation  on  the  very  first  night  of  our  wedding,  how  much  were 
his  resolves  strengthened  and  augmented,  when  won  by  the  candor 
and  dignity  of  his  nature,  I  flung  myself  upon  his  breast,  and  there 
revealed  the  whole  of  my  history,  and  all  my  intercourse  with  Algernon. 

«'  Your  father  pressed  me  to  his  breast.  Assured  me  that  my  in- 
teresting narrative  had  inspired  him  with  no  sentiments  but  admira- 
tion, pity,and  respect.  Entreated  me  to  consider  him,  and  consult  him 
as  a  friend,  to  keep  those  secret  feelings  of  my  heart  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others,  and  concluded  by  asserting  (assuring  me)  that  he 
would  never  beJray  the  confidence  I  had  imposed  in  him,  or  wound 
i?iy  sentiments  by  possessing  ray  person  when  he  could  not  possess  my 
heart." 

We  extract  the  following  particulars  in  corroboration 
pf  pur  own  statements  on  the  subject  in  our  fourth  number. 

'•  On  the  eve  of  my  marriage  she  endeavoured  to  impress  me  with  a 
conviction,  that,  to  please  my  husband,  I  *'  must  become  intelligent 
in  the  art  of  amusing,'*  and  adopt  the  manners  and  appearances  of 

those,  E h  ladies  whom   he   was  pleased  to  regard  with  the 

greatest  degree  of  admiration  and  praise.  That  is,  that  my  manners 
should  be  destitute  of  grace,  and  my  appearance  of  virtue;  for  what 
else  could  I  comprehend  from  the  method  she  took  to  make  me, 
what  she  called  amiable. — Having  made  this  attempt  to  debauch  my 
aiind,  she  next  proceeded  to  disfigure  my  person.  Though  fair,  she 
covered  me  with  paint  ;  though  rouged  by  nature,  she  daily  daubed 
my  cheeks  with  red  ;  though  my  nails  and  the  palms  of  my  hands 
wer^inferior  to  none  in  carnation,  she  insisted  on  heightening  their 
colour  by  applications  as  painful  as  absurd. 

"  In  the  first  instance   I  was  so  much  a  dupe  a9  to  submit  to  tbif 
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borrible  outrage, — nor  did  I  recover  from  the  delusion,  or  discover 
the  motive  of  the  Countess,  till  I  acquired  the  character  of  a  creature 
made  up  out  of  dissimulation  and  art.  The  Duchess,  in  particular, 
adopted  this  idea  of  me,  and,  in  consequence,  ever  after  looked  upon 
me  with  as  much  displeasure  as  if  1  in  reality  wore  the  impress  of 
dissimulation. 

"  With  a  mind  thus  predisposed,  she  was  liable,  notwithstanding  the 
goodness  of  her  nature,  to  lend  attention  to  reports  calculated  to  do 
me  injury,  and  when  she  was  informed  that  her  son  and  I  had  separate 
chambers,  she  was  filled  with  indignation — but  not  with  astonish- 
ment, for  she  was  prepared  to  believe  that  my  manners  were  so 
64  gross,"  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Marquis  to  esteem  me. — The 

Duchess,  therefore,  saw  me  leave  W — r  and  St.  J s's 

without  regret,  and  when  I  took  my  leave  of  her,  previously  to  my 
accompanying  the  Marquis  to  Br— — — n,  I  discovered  a  cold- 
ness in  her  farewell,  which  informed  me'of  a  circumstance,  now  too 
dear,  that  1  had  no  place  in  her  heart. 

The  whole  of  Letter  68  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest. 

"  My  generous  and  illustrious  Uncle   had  no  sooner  formed  the 

resolve,  of  revising  the  proceedings  of  M rs,  C-mm-ss— rs, 

and  G 1,  on  the  charges  of  my  accusers,  than  he  put  it  into 

execution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  letters  with  his  own  hand, 
to  every  member  of  his  family,  directing  them  to  attend  him  at 
W -r  on  a  stated  day. 

"  The  day  came;  the  entire  of  "  The  F-m— y''  were  assembled. 
They  were  composed  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  wives,  sisters, 
children,  and  friends.  The  proceedings  on  the  subjects  of  the  reports 
a«dthe  enquiries,  were  attentively  read.  Each  individual  was  atten- 
tively examined,  and  the  motives  of  those  who  refused  me  their  good 
opinion  and  public  countenance  were  accurately  investigated  and 
.defined. 

"  The  result  was,  that  it  evidently  appeared,  that  every  person 
who  had  opposed  me,  acted  upon  the  strength  of  the  strong  represen- 
tations which  were  perpetually  made  to  them  of  my  misconduct  and 
guilt.  My  aunt  declared,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  the  whole  of 
her  conduct  to  me  was  governed  by  the  sole  intention  of  establishing 
».iy  innocence,  or  of  seeing  justice  done  to  her  own  immediate  off- 
spring :  my  female  cousins  declared,  that  to  see  me  innocent,  or  to 
see  their  brothers  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  my  guilt  would 

forfeit,  was  all  they  had  in  view  ;  and  the  L — ds  F k,  E ds 

&c.  avowed  upon  their  sacred  honor,  that  they  never  would  have 
denied  me  their  friendship,  had  they  not  been  assured  from  authority  3 

that  the  S-cc w,  without  it  devolved  upon  one  or  other  of  them, 

as  the  case  might  be,  would  undoubtedly  become  contaminated. 


4S0  Acquitted  of  every  Charge  hut  one, 

"  Here  ray  uncle,  with  firmness  and  propriety  ,  called  upon  each  and 
all  for  those  authorities  and  evidences  upon  which  they  maintained 
their  opinions  ;  and  each  and  all,  with  equal  candour  and  firmness,  ex- 
posed those    authorities  and  evidences,  which,  as  was  before  manifest 

in  the  proceedings  of  the  M rs,  the  C-mm~ss — rs,  and  the  C 1, 

were  composed  of  anonymous  and  other  calumniating  letters,  vague 
reports,  and  the  assert ions  and  insinuations  of  persons,  whom,  it 
appeared,  '  The  Countess'  had  associated  in  her  designs- 

*'  Every  individual  of  The  F-m — y  acknowledged  the  impropriety 
of  acting  upon  such  evidence  ;  they  assured  my  Uncle  of  their  sor- 
row for  having  been  led  by  so  much  error  and  artifice,  and  they  fully 
assented  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  twenty  direct  charges  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  C-mm— ss-rs,  one  only  appeared  to  impeach 
my  innocence  and  truth.  And  they  volunteered  in  assuring  my  Un- 
cle, that  if  that  one  charge  turned  out  as  calumniating  and  infamous 
as  the  other  nineteen,  they  would  cordially  unite  with  him,  and  accord 
me  every  testimony,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  of  the  most  per- 
fect esteem  and  support. 

"  And  what  is  the  nature  of  that  charge,"  demanded  my  Uncle, 
*  teli  me  its  nature,  and  I  answer  for  it,  you  will  have  satisfaction  on 
that  head.' 

"  To  this  L — d  E d,  speaking  for  the  rest,  replied — '  It  is  the 

eighteenth  charge  which,  states  that  a  stranger  resided  in  a  cottage  at 

B —  h  for  a  length  of  time  ;  that  he  frequently  went  disguised  and 

armed  to  the  residence  of  the  P ss,  and  that  during  the  investi- 
gation he  abruptly  disappeared.  He  has  however  since  returned  to 
the  same  cottage?  and  to  the  same  course  of  life,  from  which  we  imply 
intentions  of  intrigue.' 

"  L — d  E d  having  concluded,  my  Uncle  looked  to  me  for  the 

eclaircissemejil  of  this  mysterious  charge.  I  was  confounded  and 
silent.  Every  countenance  betrayed  a  suspicion  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  man  ;  but  I  soon  recovered  strength  to  assert  my  total  ignorance 
of  the  transaction,  and  invited  my  accusing  cousins  to  come  with  me 
to  the  II — th,  and  there  sift  to  the  bottom  of  the  mysterious  affair. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  I  left  my  uncle  and  aunt  with  a 
confidence  and  satisfaction,  that  could  only  spring  from  the  innocence 
of  your 

M   Caroline." 

The  character  of  Dr.  R.  is*  treated  with  great  injustice. 
It  was  his  duty  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  marquis  to  de- 
tail the  circumstances  of  the  young  princess's  elopement, 
and  to  describe  her  conduct  exactly  as  it  appeared.  That 
the  habits  of  the  present  bishop  of  L.  are  scholastic,  and 
his  manner  austere,  does  not  detract  from  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  or  the  brilliance  of  his  talents.  For  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties^  he  is  not  less  dis^ 
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tinguished  than  his  celebrated  predecessor  :  in  the  offices 
of  benevolence  he  is  unwearied,  and  no  man  is  better 
versed  in  the  art  of  uniting  'edification  with  amusement, 
and  unbending  from  the  dignity  of  his  station,  without 
forgetting  the  gravity  of  the  divine.  As  a  preacher  he  is 
at  once  dignified  and  elegant,  chaste  and  energetic,  im- 
pressive without  violence,  and  persuasive  without  effemi- 
nacy. To  a  lady,  and  to  a  lady  in  particular  who  still 
entertains  against  him  a  sentiment. of  revenge  for  imagi- 
nary wrongs,  these  are  qualities  and  accomplishments  of 
little  attraction,  but  they  were  the  passport  to  his  present 
elevated  station,  and  may  yet  recommend  him  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  church. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  that  on  the   fourth  of  June,  her 

royal  highness  the  D ofY is  to  be  mistress  of 

the  ceremonies.  When  the  character  of  the  princess  is 
thus  glaringly  stigmatized,  we  think  that  it  is  due  both 
to  the  country  and  to  the  prince  himself  that  some  deci- 
sive proceeding  should  be  adopted.  After  the  example 
of  conjugal  attachment  exhibited  by  his  father,  the  people 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  open  separation,  unless  they 
be  convinced  that  it  was  necessary.  Concealment  can- 
not be  justified  on  the  plea  of  delicacy,  for  the  subject  has 
been  already  discussed  by  the  public  in  every  variety  of 
way, and  the  greater  the  mystery  that  attaches  to  a  topic 
of  this  kind,  the  more  indelicate  are  the  suppositions  and 
comments  of  the  world.  The  only  person  indeed  who  has 
had  any  just  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  occurrence  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  but 
though  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  talents  of  Mr. 
P.  and  believe  that  few  individuals  could  be  found  more 
adequate  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  we  hope  that  this  may- 
be the  last,  as  it  was  the  first  instance  of  a  man  being  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  a  mighty  empire  because  he 
possessed  the  duplicate  of  an  unimportant  manuscript. 
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THE  KNIGHT  AND  HIS  ESQUIRE 


In  the  arrangement  of  our  materials  we  have  always 
been  careful  to  anticipate  the  objection  of  sameness 
which  is  usually  made  to  similar  publications.  We  are 
well  aware  that  no  other  excellence  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  variety  ;  that  it  is  not  the  chief  duty  of  a 
periodical  satirist  to  exhaust  every  topic  on  which  he  en- 
ters, or  to  prolong  his  discussions  beyond  that  limitwhich 
is  prescribed  by  the  general  feeling  of  his  readers.  We 
should  have  left  the  knight  of  Blackfriars  therefore  to 
enjoy  in  silence  the  gratification  afforded  him  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  last  number,  had  not  certain  circumstances 
been  communicated  to  us  which  render  it  necessary  to 
convince  him  once  for  all  that  we  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with  :  that  blustering  can  only  aggravate  his  shame,  and 
that  silence  would  be  his  most  effectual  defence. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  the 
knight  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  month  in  waiting 
on  several  of  his  friends  who  had  been  casually  mentioned 
in  the  pages  of  the  Scourge,  and  exhorting  them  to  com- 
mence actions  for  libel  against  the  printer  and  publisher, 
assuring  them  that  such  a  proceeding  would  effectually 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  number  for  May,  and  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  whole  lite- 
rary world.  Mr.  T.  and  some  others  to  whom  'he 
had  thus  addressed  himself,  were  rather  surprized  at  the 
unusual  vehemence  of  his  observations;  but  they  had 
do  suspicion  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced 
till  the  actual  publication  of  the  fifth  number,  when  they 
discovered  that  the  affectionate  eagerness  of  Sir  Richard 
to  witness  the  vindication  of  the  characters  of  so  many 
of  his  friends  in  a  court  of  justice,  arose  from  a  wish  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  his  own  memoirs,  which  had 
been  previously  announced  in  the  notice  to  correspon- 
dents! Finding  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  parties  al- 
luded to  that  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from  fight* 
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iftg  his  battles  in  legal  conflict,  he  has  appointed  Tho- 
mas Gillet  to  be  his  deputy  blusterer,  while  he  himself  is 
engaged  in  the  honourable  vocation  of  employing  emis- 
saries to  watch  our  office,  corrupting  our  stitchers  in 
order  to  procure  such  sheets  as  may  enable  him  to  move 
for  an  injunction,  and  in  other  pursuits  equally  honour- 
able and  equally  dignified. 

Let  us  teach  him  therefore  that  we  have  in  reality  exer- 
cised the  virtue  of  forbearance,  and  that  if  even  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  suppress  much  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
substantiate,  our  caution  does  not  proceed  from  any  fear 
of  his  influence,  or  any  distrust  of  our  informants,  but 
from  a  humane  reluctance  to  render  the  weak  and  the 
unprotected  the  objects  either  of  his  legal  or  his  personal 
vengeance.  We  have  had  several  applications  from  those 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing  his 
career,  requesting  us  to  publish  certain  documents  equal- 
ly interesting  and  conclusive.  But  many  of  the  papers 
submitted  to  us,  and  many  of  the  facts  enumerated,either 
contain  or  implicate  the  names  of  persons  to  whose  means 
of  subsistence  Sir  Richard's  displeasure  would  be  fatal. 
For  the  present  therefore  we  shall  merely  -relate  a  few  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  fire  at  Leicester,  which  mo- 
tives like  those  to  which  we  have,  alluded,  prevent- 
ed us  from  noticing  in  the  "  Memoir."  We  state  the 
facts  exactly  as  they  are,  without  any  circumlocutory 
parentheses.  A  week  or  two  previous  to  the  lire,  he  used 
every  endea?our  to  dispose  of  the  Leicester  Herald,  and 
we  believe  actually  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing its  sale :  but  as  it  was  reckoned  to  be  a  se- 
ditious paper,  and  the  fate  of  some  Jacobinical  printers 
had  given  great  alarm  to  the  trademoone  would  purchase 
it.  The  fire-office,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  present 
time,  did  not  require  any  certificates  from  the  town,  but 
Mr.  George  Robinson  the  bookseller  and  Mr.  Dalton  went 
with  him  to  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office,  and  rendering  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  correctness  of  his  accounts,  he 
was  immediately  paid.  No  further  enquiry  was  made  by 
the  office.     In  a  few  weeks  after  the  fire  (December  11th, 
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1795)  he  addressed  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  ofsomedis^ 
tinction  in  the  literary  world,  suggesting  in  that  part  of 
the  envelope  intended  for  the  public,  the  issue  of  cir- 
culars stating  his  collateral  as  well  as  actual  losses,  by  the 
interruption  of  his  trade,  and  the  suspension  of  his  paper 
and  his  magazine,*  &c.  He  stated  likewise  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Billings,  who,  taking  immediate  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, had  amply  remunerated  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
compassion  of  the  town.  He  concludes  this  public  part  of 
his  letter  by  saying,  "  whatever  you  may  please  to  sub- 
scribe may  be  paid  directly  to  me  or  to  any  of  the  bankers 
in  London,  orLeicester,  Derby,  &c."  To  all  this  there  fol- 
lows a  private  note,  stating  that  to  him  (Dr. )  privately 

"  he  did  not  plead  absolute  poverty  but  collateral  losses," 
requesting  his  correspondent's  assistance  in  expressing 
his  rough  ideas,  "  so  as  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
public/'  and  concluding  with  the  following  passage  which 
we  leave  without  comment  to  the  reflection  of  our  readers. 
"  In  a  few  days  I  shall  see  you,  and  will  then  give  you 
a  particular  account  of 

THE   HERALD'S    GRAND   FINALE!!!" 

So 'much  for  this  worthy  paragon  of  knighthood.  We 
have  now  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  his  factotum.  He  has 
threatened  an  appeal  to  a  jury  of  his  country,  and  is 
indignant  at  the  slightest  aspersion  on  his  character ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  adduce  a  fact  that  fully  illustrates  his 
reverence  to  the  laws,  and  his  tenderness  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  his  fellow  subjects.  On  the  fifth  of  June  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  as  a  jury  man,  before  the  record- 
er at  Guildhall :  after  the  oath  had  been  taken  by  the 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury, f  and  by  others,  the  name  of 
Thomas  Gillett  (to  whom  attendance  that  morning 
proved  inconvenient  J)  was  called.     In  the  place  of  Tho- 


*  A  Magazine  published  by  bim  at  Leicester. 

+   Mr.  Keymcr  of  Tower-street. 

J  He  was  sitting  at  Stationer's  IlaJllo  receive  fees  as  renter  warden. 
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mas,  his  son  James  Gillett  answered  to  the  name  and  took 
the  oath.  The  grand  jury  was  appointed  to  meet  next 
morning  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  Mr.  Gillett  senior  ap- 
peared. It  would  be  useless  to  detail  all  the  circum- 
stances that  occurred  in  court :  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  Mr.  Gillett,  unsworn,  deliberately  entered 
the  jury  room,  that  he  was  both  c<  surprized  and  irritated 
at  its  being  suggested  that  his  avoidance  of  the  oath 
might  invalidate  the  proceedings,"  said  that  he  "  wonder- 
ed what  matter  it  could  make,  as  the  oath  was  of  no 
consequence  for  a  juryman  T  that  .they  were  at  length  ob- 
liged from  the  violence  of  his  behaviour  to  turn  him  out, 
and  that  on  the  next  day  having  opened  a  letter  from 
the  foreman  to  his  son,  he  returned  for  answer  that  he 
was  just  then  out  of  the  way,  but  that  on  his  return  the 
letter  should  be  communicated  to  him,  though  what 
harm  could  come  of  his  absence  he  could  not  see. 

Now,  supposing  (what  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
fact)  that  an  indictment  for  murder  was  the  first  on  the 
list  of  those  presented,  upon  the  mere  honor  of  Mr. 
Gillett  the  life  of  the  prisoner  might  possibly  have  de- 
pended, and  yet  he  had  either  the  ignorance  or  the  folly 
to  term  that  an  irregularity,  which  committed  to  his  ca- 
price, not  to  his  conscience  or  his  sense  of  responsibility, 

the  life  of  a  prisoner, "  a  mere  trifle"     Had  he  even 

inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  with  a  slight  degree  lessof 
conscious  responsibility  than  the  other  jurymen,  the  ends 
of  justice  would  have  been  defeated  through  his  inadvert- 
ence. We  do  not  believe  that  he  was  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  error,  but  there  is  a  feeling  about  an  honest 
man,  not  less  certain  in  its  guidance  than  the  judgment 
of  superior  intellect.* 

If  Sir  Richard  be  at  length  convinced  that  to  be  noto- 


*  The  letter  of  his  late  mistress  (Bennett)bears  upon  his  character  as 
a  man  with  considerable  force,  but  we  must  defer  it  to  our  next  num= 
her,  Knowing  as  they  do  the  truth  of  this  and  many  other  anecdote* 
indicative  at  least  of  Mr.  Gillett's  indiscretion,  why  do  not  the  cre- 
ditors of  Sir  Richard  demand  some  security  for  the  honest  performance 
of  his  duty  ?  Why  allow  this  man  500la  year  for  attending  the  shop 
in  Bridge.street,  when  a  person  more  competent  may  be  had  for  200!»? 

VOL,    I.  3  Si 
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rious,  is  not  always  to  be  eminent,  let  him  forsake  the 
metropolis  for  some*  distant  count}',  where  every  knight  of 
the  brazen  visor  is  a  gentleman.  He  may  probably  have 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  his  immediate  dependant 
the  situation  of  parish  clerk ;  the  thousand  pound  bill 
which  he  had  in  his  possession  a  few  days  before  his 
bankruptcy  will  suffice  to  purchase  him  a  comfortable 
annuity ;  and  while  his  lady  astonishes  the  maidens  of 
the  hamlet  by  the  flavor  of  her  home-made  wines  and 
the  beauty  of  her  pastry,  her  husband  may  occasionally 
shine  in  the  capacity  of  churchwarden,  and  be  admired 
as  a  distinguished  orator  at  the  parish  vestry. 


POLITICAL  OBSERVER.— No.III. 


I 


Whitehall,  May  25. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  constitute  and  appoint  Field-Marshal  his 
Royal  Highness  Frederic,  Duke  of  York,  to  be 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  Land 
Forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

MB— BBBHB 


Such,  reader !  is  the  form  of  a  notification,  more  ill- 
timed,  improper,  and  injudicious  than  ever  before  ex- 
cited the  amazement  and  indignation  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. As  an  excuse  for  every  former  error  by  which  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  had  been  lacerated,  or  its  interests  sa- 
crificed, the  ministers  might  have  alledged  the  usual  pleas 
of  accident  or  necessity  ;  but  the  present  is  a  cool,  deter- 
mined insult  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,,  unaccompanied 
by  any  circumstances  of  palliation,  uncalled  for  by  any 
urgency  of  motive.  Had  the  ministers  determined  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  by  the  commission  of  some  act  which 
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should  be  of  all  others  the  least  useful  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  offensive  to  the  nation,  while  it  was  totally- 
destructive  of  their  own  reputation  and  injurious  to  their 
interests,  they  could  not  have  succeeded  more  effectually 
than  by  announcing  the  reinstatement  of  the  Duke  as 
commander  in  chief.  The  notification  in  the  Gazette  is, 
in  fact,  the  death-warrant  of  their  popularity  :  the  libera- 
tion of  the  peninsula  will  not  allay  the  ferment  that  it 
must  naturally  excite,  nor  blind  the  people  to  the  spirit 
b}'  which  it  must  have  been  directed. 

For  many  years  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  had 
rendered  him  the  object  of  popular  suspicion ;  the  public 
mind  was  agitated  by  continual  complaints  of  malversation 
in  the  execution  of  his  official  duties,  of  caprice  and  in- 
justice in  his  patronage,  and  of  corrupt  participation  in 
the  irregular  purchase  of  commissions.  So  strong  indeed 
Was  the  clamour  excited  against  him,  that  any  man  enter- 
taining a  less  exalted  estimate  of  himself,or  a  greater  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  a  British  public,  would  have  yielded  to 
the  general  sentiment,  before  the  expression  of  that  senti- 
ment became  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  When  the  investi- 
gation which  his  Royal  Highness's  friends  were  so  "rejoiced 
to  see  begun"  had  proceeded  a  few  weeks,  it  was  discovered 
that  his  misconduct  had  been  more  aggravated  than  the 
most  violent  of  his  enemies  had  dared  to  represent  it;  and 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  from  his  situation, 
pursued  by  the  mingled  scorn  and  indignation  of  the 
public. 

Since  that  period  nothing  has  occurred  to  palliate  his 
indiscretions,  or  to  excite  regret  for  his  retirement.  The 
business  of  the  commander  in  chief's  office  has  been  trans- 
acted at  least  as  well  as  before  his  resignation.  The  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  book,  and  which 
transpired  in  court,  though  they  have  degraded  Mr.  Wardle 
to  the  lowest  level  of  personal  infamy,  have  not  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  exculpate  the  duke  from  the  charges  of 
which  he  was  accused ;  and  every  attempt  that  has  been 
made  during  the  last  year  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
the  public  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  return,  has  only 
tended  to  demonstrate  how  sincerely  the  people  were  re- 
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joiced  at  his  retirement,  and  with  what  jealous  indignation 
they  regarded  even  the  possibility  of  his  reappointment. 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  investigation 
was  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  family  with  shame,  to 
give  strength  to  the  violence  of  jacobinism,  to  weaken 
the  attachment  of  the  real  patriot  to  his  sovereign  awl 
his  country,  and  to  spread  among  the  people  sentiments 
and  ideas  equally  inimical  to  their  happiness  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  of  government.  If  ever  there  was  a 
duty,  therefore,  paramount  to  all  others,  it  was  to  refrain 
from  every  measure  that  could  recal  this  unfortunate 
enquiry  to  remembrance.  To  do  any  thing  that  could 
only  revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  would  have  been 
an  act  of  unexampled  infatuation ;  and  in  what  terms  of 
astonishment  and  indignation,  therefore,  can  a  public 
writer  express  his  opinion  of  a  measure,  of  which  the 
inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  re-excite  all  the  flames  of 
intestine  commotion,  to  give  new  activity  to  those  who 
seize  any  opportunity  of  harassing  the  government,  to 
alarm  even  the  most  loyal  and  peaceable  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  unite  every  party  and  every  classof  men  in 
one  great  struggle  against  the  wantonness  of  prerogative  ? 

Public  opinion  must  and  will  command  respect.  After 
a  whole  nation  has  expressed  its  opinions  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  it  cannot  be  resisted.  The  voice  of 
acclamation  on  the  duke's  retirement  echoed  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  the  voice  of  in- 
dignation at  his  reappointment  will  be  equally  loud  and 
equally  successful.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
shew  on  the  present  occasion  that  they  are  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with  ;  that  the  universal  sentiment  of  a  great  empire 
is  not  to  be  stifled  by  the  infatuated  perverseness  of  one  or 
two  individuals,  nor  its  interests  sacrificed  to  family  ar- 
rangements. We  hope  that  petition  will  succeed  petition  ; 
that  for  some  time  nothing  will  be  heard  in  any  corner  of 
the  kingdom  but  the  voice  of  public  resistance  to  the 
duke's  reappointment,  that  every  man  who  exerted 
himself  to  procure  his  dismissal  will  again  come  forward, 
and  every  individual  who  remained  passive  during  the 
former  investigation  will  in  this  instance,  when  the  injury 
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to  the  nation  is  aggravated  by  deliberate  insult,  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  activity  of  their  cooperation. 

Even  many  of  those  who  conscientiously  defended  his 
Royal  Highness  on  the  former  occasion  wili  feel  it  their 
duty  in  this  instance  to  join  the  public.  The  resistance 
that  is  made  to  his  reappointment  will  be  justified  not 
only  upon  all  the  grounds  on  which  they  formerly  called 
for  his  dismissal,  but  on  many  others  originating  in  the  mea- 
sure itself.  It  demands  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  opposition 
of  all  ranks,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  con- 
scious and  open  defiance  of  their  sentiments.  The  minis- 
ters must  have  known,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  believed  the  duke  to  be  guilty  of  the 
charges  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  would  therefore 
be  indignant  at  his  reappointment ;  and  it  is  the  duty  not 
only  of  this  great  majority  to  shew  them  that  their  spirit 
is  equal  to  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but  of  the  other  tenth 
to  demonstrate,that  even  believing  his  Royal  Highness  to 
be  innocent,  they  conceive  the  conduct  of  his  friends  to  be 
at  once  improper  and  unadvised. 

The  motives  that  influenced  either  the  Regent  or  the 
ministers  thus  to  sacrifice  their  popularity  to  the  duke's 
gratification,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  No  support 
that  he  is  able  to  afford  to  the  existing  government  will 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  opposition  to  which  his 
reappearance  as  commander  in  chief  will  expose  it.  His 
Royal  Highness  must  indeed  have  been  very  eager  to  re- 
sume his  power  :  he  had  been  waiting  three  months  for 
his  parent's  recovery,  and  a  slight  change  for  the  worse 
having  taken  place  last  week,  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  the  measure  that  under  the  government  of  his  father 
would  have  been  in  some  degree  excused,  as  arising  from- 
paternal  attachment,  is  now  the  act  of  a  ministry  who 
still  retain  resentment  towards  him  for  his  duplicity  at  the 
commencement  of  the  enquiry,  and  of  a  brother  who  has 
never  been  suspected  to  feel  towards  him  a  more  than  usual 
warmth  of  paternal  affection.  A  thousand  victories  in 
Portugal  will  not  restore  either  the  Regent,  or  the  minis- 
try to  their  popularity:  the  duke's  immediate  dismissal 
can  be  the  only  condition  of  good-will  between  them  and" 
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the  people,  and  to  this  condition  his  Royal  Highness  had 
better  assent  with  cheerfulness  than  be  compelled  to  ac- 
quiescence by  the  resolute  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  reappointment  of  his  Royal  Highness  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  commander-in-chief  should  be 
some  one  independent  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  not 
likely  to  be  biassed  by  parliamentary  influence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  officers.  Now  admitting  the  general  principle  thus 
advanced  to  be  correct,  in  what  degree  is  it  acted  upon  by 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  princes  to  fill  the  situation? 
he  still  holds  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  to 
gratify  his  wishes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  wishes  of  his 
ministers,  will  be  one  condition  of  its  tenure.  Should  his 
conduct  become  the  subject  of  enquiry,  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice, however  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  army, 
that  he  will  not  make  to  secure  the  support  of  his  father's 
servants.  But  he  will  not  only  be  equally  assailable  by 
ministerial  influence  with  any  other  man,  but  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  influence  still  more  dangerous  and  pernicious, 
that  of  liis  own  family,  and  of  the  dependants  of  his  re- 
latives. A  prince  in  this  situation  wrill  not  only  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  power,  but  if 
he  does  not  engage  in  family  quarrels,  to  the  importu- 
nities of  any  illustrious  connection.  In  what  instance  has 
the  Duke  of  York  displayed  his  superiority  to  parlia- 
mentary influence  ?  Was  not  his  conduct  to  his  brother 
notoriously  dictated  by  the  influence  of  the  ministry  ? 
and  are  not  the  majority  of  those  officers  for  whom  the 
regular  forms  of  the  army  were  violated,  the  supporters 
of  the  party  whose  continuance  in  power  was  considered 
as  a  pledge  of  his  retention  of  his  office  ? 

Was  not  General  Whitelocke  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Buenos  Ay  res  expedition,  by  "  the  ministry  of 
the  day"  and  were  not  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  sent  out  to  Portugal  through  the  intercession  of 
men  who  had  no  other  recommendation  at  the  Horse 
Guards  than  being  in  favour  with  the  secretary  of  state  ? 

And  at  any  rate  is  the  direct  influence  of  the  ministers 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  rogues  and  swindlers  through 
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the  medium  of  prostitutes?  Is  it  less  injurious  to  the  na- 
tion to  sell  the  commissions  of  its  army  for  the  price  of  a 

-v r's  embraces,  than  to  give  them  to  the  supporters  of 

government,  or  the  friends  of  royalty  ?  or  do  the  advocates 
of  his  Royal  Highness  mean  to  assert  that  every  man  qua- 
lified by  his  rank  and  talents  to  hold  the  situation  of 
commander  in  chief  would  be  just  as  corrupt  and  as 
much  the  slave  of  meretricious  allurement  as  the  duke  ? 
If  it  be  necessary  that  none  but  a  prince  should  direct  the 
business  of  the  Horse  Guards,  some  one  among  the  royal 
brothers  might  surely  have  been  found  who  was  neither 
unequal  to  his  duty  nor  obnoxious  to  the  public. 

The  popularity  of  princes  is  seldom  of  long  endurance, 
unless  it  be  founded  on  the  solid  basis, of  public  virtue. 
His  present  majesty  ascended  the  throne  under  auspices 
more  favorable  than  those  which  are  likely  to  attend  the 
accession  of  his  son ;  yet  after  three  short  years  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  kingdom  whose  sentiments  of  love 
for  the  sovereign  were  not  absorbed  in  feelings  of  alarm 
at  the  dawn  of  those  arbitrary  principles  of  government,  so 
congenial  to  the  minds  of  youthful  governors,  and  so  art- 
fully inculcated  by  an  adviser,  to  prepare  for  whose 
admission  into  council  a  Chatham  had  been  dismissed. 
It  will  be  happier  for  our  future  sovereign,  if  he  have  not 
like  his  father  the  trouble  and  the -sorrow  of  unlearning 
the  lessons  of  Machiavel :  a  British  prince,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  obeyed  with  cheerfulness,  must  learn  to  govern  with 
forbearance  ;  and  the  chief  duty  of  his  confidential  advi- 
ser is  to  remind  him  that  the  only  security  of  his  throne 
is  the  attachment  of  his  people. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 


47,  Holywell  Street,  Strand. 
SIR,  May  23, 1811. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you,  that,  so  far  Tas  regards  me, 
some  wag — certainly  with  a  spirit  of  merry  malignity— 
has  imposed  upon  your  credulity  >  by  h&axing  you  into  the 
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in  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gillett, 
to  whom  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am  the  "  confidential 
friend"  and"  adviser."  The  plain  truth,  however,  hap- 
pens to  be,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  charac- 
ter of  these  public  men,  I  have  been  almost  totally  unac- 
quainted with  them  :  that  I  have  never  spoken  to  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  since  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
high  and  important  office  of  sheriff,  and  at  no  time  con- 
nected or  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him  ;  that  nearly 
twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  I  last  met  and  spoke  to 
Mr.  Gillett  accidentally  ;  and  that  although  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  Mr.  Gillett  and  I  have  shewn 
common  civilities  to  each  other,  yet  at  no  time  was  I 
"  his  confidential  friend,"  or  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him. — Thus  far  my  declaration,  without  the  smallest  pre- 
judice either  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips  or  to  Mr.  Gil- 
lett, may  serve  to  vindicate  me  from  the  obloquy  of  your 
informant. — With  regard  to  the  wicked  and  abominable 
practices  of  "  informers"  and  "  poachers  for  evidence"  I 
hold  them  in  as  much  abhorrence  and  detestation  as  you 
or  any  man  of  the  nicest  feelings;  and  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you,  that  such  base  and  contemptible  wretches  not 
only  deserve  the  execration  of  mankind,  but  ought  to  be 
"  excluded  from  all  respectable  society." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Sir,  that  principles  of  candour  will 
induce  you  to  rectify  the  unaccountable  deviation  from 
the  truth  now  noticed.  Every  editor  is  liable  to  errors; 
but  when  any  man's  conduct  appears  wantonly  aspersed, 
by  insulting  and  debasing  him  with  practices  totally  fo- 
reign tP  his  habits  and  disposition,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  editor,  as  his  only  mode  of  removing  the  aggres- 
sion, to  make  a  fair,  a  manly,  and  an  honourable  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  misinformation.  My  curiosity,  however, 
is  greatly  excited  to  know  by  what  means  you  obtained 
the  statement  of  my  being  "  a  poacher  for  evidence" 
in  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gillett,  a 
statement  which  never  had  the  smallest  shadow  of  foundation, 
unless  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  your  informant.  1  dare 
say  you  have  too  much  liberality  not  to  admit,    Sir,  that 
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when  a  bold  and  an  unqualified  charge  is  made  against  an 
individual,  the  public  accuser  ought  to  be  fully  enabled 
to  substantiate  the  grounds  of  such  a  charge.-  -Dragged  for- 
ward thus  reluctantly, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

P.  Stuart. 

We  shall  only  observe  on  the  preceding  statement, 
which  we  insert  merely  to  testify  our  candour,  that  Mr. 
Stuart  has  not  given  any  explanation  of  the  motives  that 
induced  him  to  write  to  us  under  the  name  of  Johnson 
from  No.85,  Hatton  Garden.  When  he  does  this  we 
shall  believe  him  to  be  a  "  true  and  honourable"  man. 


THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


The  institution  of  a  society  for  the  conversion  of  bar- 
barians to  Christianity  does  credit  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  its  first  promoters,  and  the  benevolence  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  now  supported;  but  before  we  enter  into  an 
examination  of  its  particular  proceedings,  we  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  few  reasons  why  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
its  claims  to  public  encouragement  are  more  than  pro- 
blematical. 

The  first,  and  indeed  the  most  decisive  argument 
against  every  establishment  for  the  furtherance  of  bene- 
volent purposes  in  foreign  lands,  is  afforded  by  loojdng  at 
the  present  condition  of  our  own  country.  When  the 
nation  is  burthened  with  poo/s-rates,  yet  beggars  are  to 
be  found  in  every  corner  of  the  street,  when  our  Gazettes 
are  crowded  with  bankrupts,  and  yet  our  prisons  are  filled 
with  insolvent  debtors,  the  vulgar  adage  that  "  charity 
feegins  at  home,"  strikes  our  recollection  with  irresistible 
force,  and  we  vainly  wish  that  the  sums  expended  in 
chimerical  endeavours  £o  convert  the  Otahei tans  to  chris« 

VOL,    I.  3  T 
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tianity  had  been  employed  in  the  relief  of  domestic  dis- 
tress, or  in  the  assistance  of  domestic  merit. 

But  to  this  it  is  usually  answered,  that  had  not  the  sums 
been  expended   by  the  Missionary  Society,  they  would 
have  remained  unemployed  in  the  pockets  of  the  subscri- 
bers ;  that  some  testify  their  benevolence   in    one  way 
and  some  in  another,  and  that  many  who  have  contributed 
to  the  funds  of  the  society,  either  would  not  have  render- 
ed their  assistance  to  any  other  benevolent  institution,  or 
are  likewise  the  benefactors  of  other  societies.  But  though 
this  may  be  partially  it  is  not  generally  true.     Of  those 
who  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  benevolence   on  these 
occasions,  the  majority  are   individuals  who  appropriate 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  income   to  charitable  pur- 
poses.    If  they  give  donations,  therefore,  to  two  societies 
they  give  to  each  only  half  the   sum   that  without  this 
competition  would  have  been  given  to  one  of  them.     Nor 
is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence, 
which  thus  extends  itself  to  the  shores  of  Australasia, 
would  not,were  its  limits  of  expansion  morecircumscribed, 
burn  with  a  splendor  more  intense  within  the  circle  of  its 
immediate  irradiation.     To  conduct  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety occupies  too  the  time  and  talents  of  men,,  who-  could, 
at  no  time  be  inactive  in  the  cause  of  domestic  benevo- 
lence, but  whose  abilities  are  at  present  wasted   in  the 
direction  of  an  establishment,  of  which  even  the  possible 
success  would  be  disproportioned  to  the  injury  accruing 
to  their  own  nation  from   this  appropriation  of  their  fa- 
culties. 

Christianity  lias  no  powerof  rendering  barbarians  happy, 
but  as  it  co-operates  with  other  means  of  civilization.  It 
exalts  the  national  virtues  and  the  national  happiness  of  a  re- 
fined people;  but  how  can  its  peculiar  doctrines,  without 
which  it  is  no  longer  Christianity,  operate  on  the  habits  of  a 
Zealand  savage?  The  moral  truths  that  we  have  derived 
fyom  revelation,  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  to  the  less 
favoured  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  ;  and  of  the 
sanctions  by  which  those  truths  were  accompanied,  we 
may  say  as  much  as  is  likely,  to  be  understood;  but  with 
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the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  of  the  atonement,  and  the  in- 
carnation, how  would  it  benefit  an  Otaheitan  to  become 
acquainted  ?  these  are  truths  to  which  bis  faith  would  be 
unequal,  and  which,  if  he  believed  them,  would  not  con- 
tribute, in  his  present  state,  to  his  domestic  happiness. 

The  duty  of  proselytism  is  not  of  a  nature  so  urgent  as 
to  justify  any  essential  sacrifice.  We  forget,  when  we 
send  out  a  few  mad  fanatics  on  a  missionary  voyage,  that 
we  are  sacrificing  the  lives,  and  perhaps  the -salvation  of  a 
dozen  Europeans*  to  the  possible  conversion  of  a  single 
heathen.  Setting  every  other  consideration  aside,  whe- 
ther is  the  possibility  of  converting  a  few  savages,  or  the 
risk  of  a  sincere  Christian's  yielding  to  the  peculiar  temp- 
tations of  barbarous  lasciviousness,  to  bear  the  most 
weight  in  the  estimation  of  a  religious  community  ? 

In  every  other  speculation  we  estimate  the  future  from 
the  past ;  the  plans  of  'the  society  have  hitherto  been 
productive  only  of  evil :  through  their  intervention  the 
ravages  of  war  "have  been  extended,  and  religious  enthu- 
siasts been  changed  into  high  priests  of  lasciviousness. 
Upon  what  principles  do  they  persevere  in  their  design, 
or  justify  themselves  in  becoming  the  instruments  of  apos- 
tacy  ? 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged by  success.  Wherever  they  appeared  multi- 
tudes flocked  to  hear  them,  and  wherever  they  journeyed 
thousands  of  converts  followed  their  steps.  But  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  have  been  unattended  by  any  such- 
marks  of  providential  interference.  By  what  possible  ap- 
plication of  scripture  are  they  prepared  to  prove  that  pro- 
selytism is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  at  whatever  ex- 
pence  to  humanity  it  may  be  performed,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  success  of  their  endeavours  compared  with  their 
magnitude?  When  the  time  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
shall  arrive,  the  Deity  will  execute  his  own  purposes  by* 
what  instruments  he  pleases  :  if  we  believe  in  his  provi- 
dence, our  want  of  success  is  a  sufficient  evidence  to  every 
piou*  mind  that  our  present  zeal  is  rather  the  enthusiasm  of 
mistaken  piety  than  the  inspired  ardor  of  the  elected  in- 
struments of  the  almighty  will. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  any  man  connecting 
himself  with  this  society,  that  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  that  their 
ministry  was  sanctioned  by  the  immediate  evidence  of 
their  mission.  But  by  what  authority  does  the  .Mission- 
ary Society  assume  to  itself  or  ascribe  to  its  agents  the 
power  of  healing  the  sick  and  the  gift  of  prophesy  ? 
witnout  these,  or,  in  place  of  them,  the  immediate  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Deity  himself,  the  converts  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
ciples would  have  been  few  and  wavering.  That  the  ser- 
vants of  the  institution  are  not  assisted  by  the  latter,  is 
evident  from  their  want  of  success; and  by  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  natural  powers  without  that  assistance,  we  are 
afraid  that  among  barbarians  not  a  single  convert  will  be 
made.  It  is  indeed  among  the  most  singular  of  the  many 
strange  absurdities  committed  by  the  missionaries  and 
their  friends  or  employers,  that  they  should  always  be 
arguing  from  the  success  of  the  apostles,  and  forget  that 
the  apostles  were  miraculously  endowed. 

Because  he  who  knows  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  yet 
remains  confirmed  in  infidelity,  shall  be  condemned,  it  is 
not  to  be  concluded  that  the  temporal  or  eternal  happi- 
ness of  every  people  is  dependant  on  the  christian  religion. 
We  believe  that  the  sum  of  private  and  public  happiness 
at  Athens,  during  the  government  of  Pisistratus,  was  not 
less  than  that  of  the  British  people,  at  an}^  period  of  its  his- 
tory ;  and  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  our  Saviour 
every  human  being  was  in  a  state  of  reprobation,  or  that  a 
life  of  moral  goodness  was  less  frequent,  or  less  suscepti- 
ble of  reward  than  at  present,  we  will  not  admit.  That 
the  Hindoos  enjoy  as  much  happiness  in  this  life,  as  if  they 
were  christians,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  and 
to  the  God  of  justice  and  of  mercy  their  future  fate  may 
be  committed  without  the  mediation  of  a  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

There  is  in  London  a  class  of  men,  with  whom  freedom 
of  opinion  is  infidelity,  and  all  remarks  that  do  not  con- 
tain a  confirmation  of  their  ownopinions  are  superficial  and 
dogmatical.  On  being  informed  that  the  Hindoos  may  pos- 
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sibly  be  as  happy  in  their  own  belief  as  under  the  christian 
dispensation,  the"British  Critic"  would  naturally  exclaim, 
<e  with  a  blasphemer  like  this,  who  would  engage  even  in 
literary  warfare?"  But  the  cant  of  hypocrisy  is  at  the 
present  day  more  ridiculous  than  imposing:  that  we  are 
firm  friends  to  the  established  church,  and  regard  the 
efforts  of  all  who  would  undermine  its  foundations  with 
abhorrence  for  their  malignity  or  pity  for  their  weakness, 
is  a  declaration  which  those  who  know  us  will  believe, 
and  which  our  enemies  may  receive  in  what  spirit  and 
with  what  feelings  they  may  think  convenient. 


ON  THE  REGULAR  CLERGY. 


Sir, 

The  struggle  made  by  the  dissenters  against  the  bill 
introduced  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  has  not  only  taught 
them  their  own  strength,  "but  has  convinced  the  friends 
of  the  establishment  of  what  they  do  not.  seem  to  have 
suspected  before,  that  without  some  reformation  in  the 
national  church,  it  must  soon  yield  to  the  victorious  vio- 
lence of  sectarianism.  To  a  vigilant  observer,  indeed, 
no  evidence  of  this  truth  was  necessary';  the- desertion  of 
our  churches  for  the  methodist  conventicles  was  too  ap- 
parent not  to  excite  alarm  among  its  friends  and  exul- 
tation in  its  enemies  ;  but  sti!l  it  was  supposed  that  the 
attachment  of  many  who  attended  at  the  meetings  of  the 
dissenters  was  only  casual  and  temporary  ;  and  that 
though  their  momentary  feelings  might  be  with  the  evan- 
gelical congregations,  their  hearts  and  their  opinions  were 
iirmly  on  the  side  of  the  establishment. 

Even  this  delusion  is  now  vanished,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  admit  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  without  be- 
ing able  to  conjecture  any  means  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
fended. Activity  in  the  regular  clergy  would  indeed 
jestore  it  toits  ancient  firmness  and  dignity,  but  how  is 
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that  activity  to  be  excited  ?  An  increase  of  emolument 
would  rather  seduce  to  indolence  than  animate  to  exer- 
tion, and  with  men  of  greater  natural  than  acquired  en- 
dowments, we  are  at  present  more  than  adequately  sup- 
plied. The  honorary  titles  and  revenues  of  the  church 
may  indeed  remain  for  many  ages,  but  unless  some  revo- 
lution take  place  in  the  relative  state  of  the  contending 
parties,  these  revenues  will  be  possessed  and  those  ho- 
nours enjoyed  by  pastors  who  have  no  congregation,  and 
by  bishops  relieved  from  the  triennial  duties  of  their 
office. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  methodism  istoo  active  and  persevering 
to  admit  even  a  momentary  hope  that  its  progress  will  be 
interrupted  till  its  victory  shall  be  complete.  One  fourth 
of  the  regular  clergy  are  evangelical  preachers,  with  the 
habits  of  itinerants  and  the  principles  of  fanatics.  The 
purchase  of  an  advowson  for  a  favourite  preacher  is  so 
frequent  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  may  expect 
to  see  as  many  of  the  Wesley  an  connection  in  our  coun- 
try pulpits,  as  of  the  orthodox  alumni  of  the  two  univer- 
sities ;  and  while  the  multitude  are  terrified  into  devotion 
by  thefulminations  of  the  usual  itinerants,  the  respectable 
part  of  every  town  will  be  committed  to  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  one  of  the  beneficed  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Sir,  of  hazarding  these  few 
casual  observations  as  preliminary  merely  to  a  correct 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  town  and  its  vici-. 
nity.  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  are  supposed  to  contain 
about  20,000  adults  of  both  sexes.  (  >F these  about  10,000 
never  attend  any  place  of  worship,  5000  pay  an  occa- 
sional-visit  to  church,  and  the  rest  are  dissenters  ;  so  tha£ 
in  a  town  of  moderate  size,  and  not  remarkable  for  its  lo- 
cal peculiarities,  the  number  of  Quieti.-ts  and  of  Calvi- 
nists  or  Methodists,  is  equal,  while  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  form  only  one-fifth  of  the  admt  inha- 
bitants. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A   Xo ft T H U  M E  B I A N . 

Newcastle-'on-Tyne,  May  20th,  1811. 
6 
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The  statement  of  this  correspondent  is  sufficiently 
alarming,  but  (to  express  ourselves  in  the  language  of  a 
personal  and  literary  friend)  we  do  nor,  on  the  present 
occasion,  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  use  the  advantages 
which  our  situation  affords  us  of  dealing  around  unmiti- 
gated censure  on  the  persons  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
to  whom  the  circumstances  our  correspondent  has  men- 
tioned, may  properly  apply,  merely  because  we  may  do 
so  without  the  possibility  of  any  retaliation  from  the  in- 
jured party.  This  would  be  ungenerous  in  any  man,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  the  man,  who,  writing  under  the  shelter 
of  a  periodical  work,  has  entered  into  a  species  of  com- 
pact with  the  public,  that  privacy  shall  not  make  him 
partial,  nor  impunity  insolent.  But  there  is  a  duty  to 
the  puoiic,  if  there  be  a  leniency  for  the  individual,  and 
we  feel  that  our  error  has  been  an  inclination  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  clergy,  not  seldom  at  the  hazard  of  omit- 
ting the  more  important  duty  we  owe  to  the  people.  We 
acknowledge  this,  and  we  acknowledge  it  with  regret; 
but  we  will  not  regret  it  vainly.  It  shall  be  our  object 
in  future  to  mark  with  more  particular  and  minute  strict- 
ness the  deficiencies  which  make  the  priesthood  ridicu- 
lous, and  to  stigmatise  those  doctrinal  deviations  from  the 
tenets  of  our  church,  from  which  our  preachers  revolt- 
ing, leave  its  ancient  dominion  to  the  inroads-  of  every 
spiritual  free-booter,  who  comes  forward  with  his  rags 
and  his  religion  from  some  region  of  ignorant  obscurity 
to  take  possession  and  fix  himself  and  his  tribe  in  the 
pulckra  ana  dirilisque demas,  which  our  ancestors  conse- 
crated to  the  perpetual  support  of  genius  employed  in 
the  noblest  pursuits  to  whica  it  could  be  directed — na- 
tional instruction  and  national  virtue.  We  venerate  the 
establishment ;  it  would  not  become  us  to  say  that  it  does 
not  possess  many  men  of  almost  primitive  virtue:  but 
we  can  scarcely  point  out  among  the  ten  or  eleven  thou- 
sand individuals  who  form  the  body  of  the  English  clergy, 
a  single  man  who  is  qualified' or  inclined  to  prove  that 
he  is  qualified  to  make  that  impression  on  the  public 
feeling  necessary  to  render  the  church  popular*     To  form 
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such  a  man  requires,  in  addition  to  ordinary  powers  of 
eloquence  and  moderate  learning,  zeal — fervent,  devoted, 
self-denying  zeal — a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  scriptures  -a  heart  that  can  resolve  to  go  through 
its  duty  for  the  sake  of  obeying  God,  without  casting  a 
human  glance  on  the  allurements  of  a  peer's  chaplaincy, 
the  modest  sinecure  of  a  third  benefice,  or  the  captivating 
phantasm  of  a  prelacy  seen  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  of 
sneers  and  suffering?,  of  patient  insults,  conscientious 
meannesses,  and  those  other  innocent  and  venial  submis- 
sions which  drag  down  the  character  of  religion  with  the 
character  of  the  clergyman,  and,  making  the  one  the 
creature  of  a  patron,  makes  the  other  the  contempt  of  the 
people.  We  reprobate  the  guilt  which  can  suppress  or 
disguise,  or  deny  the  genuine  dictates  of  scripture  in  com- 
pliance with  popular  opinion,  or  the  more  perverse  and 
untraceable  caprice  of  the  superior  who  bribes  a  clergy- 
man with  the  hopes  of  preferment :  we  feel  indignant  at 
the  man  who  spends  his  days  and  nights  in  hunting  after 
a  wretched  addition  to  the  stipend  of  which  he  is  already 
undeserving,  and  exhibiting  that  ludicrous  and  awkward 
imitation  of  the  habits  of  higher  rank  which  at  once 
wastes  his  resources,  sinks  his  character,  and  defames  his 
religion.  Our  censure  is  justified  ;  the  language  of  cen- 
sure is  the  only  language  that  we  would  dare  to  use, 
and  leniency  to  the  guilty  individuals  is  almost  guilt  to 
the  public.  We  have  in  the  course  of  our  publication 
explored  every  spot  where  we  might  have  a  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  any  of  those  qualities  in  the  pulpit  that  are  ne- 
cessary not  merely "  to  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  the 
church,  but  to  its  existence  as  an  useful  and  advantageous 
instructor  of  the  general  mind.  We  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  those  qualities  in  a  degree  or 
shape  calculated  to  excite  much  hope  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  establishment.  We  found  some  respectable 
men,  expressing  the  received  notions  in  the  customary 
language,  and  not  unfrcquently  a  degree  of  decency,  in 
those  to  whom  character  had  become  an-object,  that  for 
the  time  partially  reconciled  us  to  the  base,  feeble,  luke- 
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warm  spirit  of  diluted  scripture,  which  they  suffered 
to  tinge  their  discourses.  But  among  them  all,  whatever 
capacities  of  improvement  they  might  seem  to  possess, 
we  did  not  find  one  who  filled  our  idea  of  the  Christian 
orator:  yet  religion  proffers  a  theme  on  which  the  orator 
might  exert  his  powers  without  fear  of  exhausting  his 
subject ;  a  pure,  splendid,  unlimited  expanse  in  which 
the  eagle-eye  and  eagle-wing  of  eloquence  might  sweep 
and  tower,  and  see  all  the  usual  boundaries  of  human 
efforts  below  its  course. 

Religion  in  the  hands  of  the  sectaries  assumes  the  sec- 
tarian characteristics,  and  becomes  mean  and  meagre, 
indecorous  and  illiberal.  But  the  popular  disaffection 
to  the  church  is  only  to  be  silenced  by  the  evidence  of  its 
actual  merit.  Power  can  only  mingle  in  the  controversy 
to  make  the  cause  that  it  espouses  obnoxious  and  sus- 
pected. When  the  spirit  of  reformation  is  spreading 
through  every  branch  of  public  employment,  it  may  not 
be  the  least  beneficial,among  the  many  duties  the  metropo- 
litan so  laudably  performs,  to  examine  by  what  steps  the 
clergy  beneath  his  jurisdiction  rise  into  their  benefices. 
Some  measure  of  this  kind  is  required  by  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  for  so  long  as  the  idle  and  profligate  shall 
share  in  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  establishment 
will  decline  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  gradual  as- 
cendancy of  fanaticism. 


EDUCATION  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  A 
MODERN  CRITIC. 


Sir, 

Observing  that  in  your  notice  to  correspondents  you 
solicit  the  communications  of  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  you  my  services,     lam,  Sir$ 

vol,  i.  3  u 
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a  critic,  a  very  great  critic,  a  poet,  such  as  is  not  often 
seen, a  tolerable  philosopher,  and  a  very  pretty  inventor  of 
epigrams,  I  am  one  of  the  first  politicians  of  the  age,  have 
connections  with  five  weekly  papers,  am  a  correspondent 
of  half  a  dozen  magazines,  and  have  written  within  the 
last  year  more  than  twenty  such  productions  as  the 
Haunted  Tavern,  the  Horrors  of  Clotilda,  Life  and  Love, 
and  the  History  of  Kitty  Kentish.  On  these  latter  works 
I  rest  my  pretensions  to  the  notice  of  posterity.  Politics, 
alas!  are  fleeting,and  newspapers  but  uncertain  repositories 
of  the  most  precious  morceaus  inserted  in  their  columns  ; 
but  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  that  as  my  effusions  in  the  line 
of  romance  are  more  classical  than  the  novels  of  Latham, 
and  more  charming  than  the  tales  of  Rosa  Matilda,  they 
will  not  be  quite  unknown  to  distant  generations.  In  de- 
scription, Sir,  I  am  superior  to  Mr.  Mawman,  in  moral 
sentiments  to  Mrs.  Neri,  in  pathos  to  Dallas,  in  sublimity 
to  Roach,  and  in  elegance  to  Murray.  Permit  me  to  hope 
therefore  that  an  occasional  effort  at  the  marvellous  may 
find  admission  into  yourpages  ;  and  that  I  may  have  the  su- 
preme felicity  of  meltingyour  readers  with  love,frightening 
them  with  murder,or  electrifyingthem  with  an  elopement; 
and  that  I  may  convince  you  of  my  abilities  without  further 
preamble,  and  without  the  trouble  of  a  studied  essay 
at  my  first  introduction,  I  shall  shew  you,  by  a  short 
sketch  of  my  history,  how  favourable  my  education  and 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  my  life  have  been  to  the  deve- 
lopement  and  cultivation  of  literary  talents. 

I  was  born,  Sir,  in  the  county  of  Kiilarney,  and  the  first 
objects  that  attracted  my  youthful  attention,  were  a  bog 
on  one  side  of  my  mother's  cabin,  and  a  pig-stye  on  the 
other.  To  unadorned  nature,  therefore,  you  may  easily 
conceive  that  I  am  a  friend.  As  for  my  father  I  had  not 
the  happiness  of  knowing  him,  and  my  mother  has  often 
declared  that  he  was  equally  unknown  to  herself.  You 
perceive,  Sir,  therefore,  that  one  great  inheritance  to 
which  I  was  born  is  independence.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  I  was  sent  to  the  cabin  of  father  Patrick  the  school- 
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master  of  Bollynomoch  •  under  his  tuition,  I  learned  to 
spell  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  went  through  the  elements  of 
arithmetic.     Just  as  1  arrived  at  my  twelfth  year  one  of 
the  scene  painters    happening  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pros- 
pects that  surrounded  us,  took  a  liking  tome,  brought 
me  to  Dublin,  and  introduced  me  as  door-keeper  to  the 
green  room;here  my  talents  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
manager,  who  introduced  me  on  the  stage  as  the  right  foot 
of  a  camel,  aud  after  my  exit,  graciously  thanked  me  for 
my  performance.     This,  Sir,  was  the  proudest  hour  of 
my  life — I  spent  the   half-crown  which  I  received    for 
treading  the  stage  so  nobly,  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  out  of 
which  my  companions  drank  success  to  the  rising  talents 
of  Mr.  Scribble.     Unfortunately  the  company  separated 
before  I  had  a  second  opportunity  of  appearing;  and  I 
was  compelled  to  accompany  one  of  the  poor  candle-snuf- 
fers, who  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  myself,  to  Lon- 
don.    Here,  Sir,  after  three  weeks  resideuce  at  the  Mag- 
pie in  St.  Giles'sJ  procured  employment  from  a  petty-fog- 
ging attorney,    who  graciously  allowTed  me  4s.  (xl.  per 
week,  for  sitting  at  his  desk  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night.     But  nothing,  Sir,  could  abate  my  literary 
enthusiasm.  After  I  had  concluded  the  business  of  the  day 
I  immediately  fell  to  work  on  a  sonnet,  or  an  effusion  of 
sentiment,  and  by  means  of  Ash's  Dictionary,  and  a  book 
of  rhymes,  was  able  to  indite   something  that  met   wTith 
the  approbation  of  a  club  of  odd  fellows  to  whom  I  had 
been   introduced.     Genius,  Sir,  will  never  want  encou- 
ragement ;  and  my  new  companions  observing  my  pover- 
ty subscribed  sixpence  each  for  a  neatly  written  copy  of 
my  poems.    In  this  manner,  Sir,  I  obtained  the  enormous 
sum  of  17s.  6d.  with  which  I  purchased  a  quire  of  paper, 
and  obtained  a  share  of  a  transferrable  admission  to  the  thea- 
.  tre.  On  my  return  from  the  play  it  was  rny  custom  to  put 
to  paper  whatever  observations  occurred  to  me  on  the  ac- 
tors or  performers.     These  I  sent  one  after  the  other  to  a 
Sunday  paper,of  which  the  editor,  Sir,  as  you  will  readily 
conceive,  is  a  man  of  taste  and  spirit,     My  communica- 
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tions  were  inserted,  and  I  bade  adieu  to  the  desk  of  an  at- 
torney. 

Such,  Sir,   was  the  progress  of  my  education ;  unfet- 
tered, Sir,  by  paternal  prejudices  at  the  outset  of  my  in- 
fant career,  acquainted  at  an  early  period  with  the  se- 
crets of  the  green-room,  and  since  excited  and  rewarded 
by  the  applauses  of  the  respectable  society  of  odd  fellows, 
on  whom  could  the  public  eye  with  more  propriety  be 
fixed,  as  calculated  to  direct  the  theatrical  opinions  of 
the  metropolis  ?    But  do   not  mistake  me,  Sir  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  become  a  theatrical  critic  to  under- 
stand any  thing  of  nature  or  propriety,  to  be  possessed 
of  any  discriminative  powers,  or  to  be  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage.     No  !   Sir,  the  success  of  a  theatrical 
critic  depends  on  his  vocabulary.     He  must  have  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  words  and  phrases  which  every  one 
must  allow  to  mean  something  very  profound,  though  no 
one  can  understand  them.     He  must  be  able  to  descant 
on"perfect  assimilation  of  idea,"  "obtrusiveness  of  effect,'' 
"  spontaneous  reciprocal ity,"  "  the  dove-tailing  of  sense 
wTith  stage-trick,"  "  the  exquisite  expressions  of  nature 
struggling  with  fmesse,"and  a  hundred  other  things  which 
make  his  readers  wonder  and  admire.     This,  Sir,  is  the 
grand  secret  by  which  I  have  obtained  the  approbation 
of  all  true  judges,  and  I  hope,  Sir,  that  no  rival  can  start 
up  equally  expert  in  this  mode  of  composition. 

As  a  poet,  Sir,  you  are  well  aware  that  I  should  not 
have  much,  success,  were  I  to  be  remarkable  for  nature  or 
simplicity.  I  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  avoid  them  ; 
devils  are  my  agents,  and  all  my  epithets  are  compound- 
ed after  the  most  classical  examples  of  Lewis  and  Co. 
"  The  battle  din"  is  you  will  allow,  Sir,  much  more  correct 
as  well  as  more  poetical  than  "  the  din  of  battle."  The 
trumpet-cla?ig  is  surely  a  great  deal  better  than  the  trumpet's 
clang,  and  winter  king  than  the  king  of  winter.  The 
time,  Sir,  is  fast  approaching  when  this  new  ivode  of  con- 
verting substantives  will  become  universal,  and  permit  me 
to  assure  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  ingenuity. 
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In  the  character  of  a  novelist,  I  should  be  little  calcula- 
ted to  appear,  were  I  not  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
most  approved  models  of  modern  composition.  All  my 
efforts  of  this  description  begin  with  some  passage  after 
the  manner  of  those  subjoined.  "  It  was  one  of  those  fine 
days  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  western  sun  slowly 
descending  his  wearied  course,  cast  a  golden  lustre  over 
the  dimpled  stream  that  murmured  below  the  footsteps 
of  Ferdinand."  "It  was  now  night,allwas  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness, save  the  howling  watch-dog  baying  to  the  moon,  and 
barking  with  tremulous  tone,  at  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  the  unwary  passenger."  "  Hollo!  there,  exclaimed  a 
voice,  as  the  unfortunate  Alberto  descending  down  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Cenis  feebly  groped  his  way  among 
the  loose  pieces  of  rock  that  were  spread  around  him.  He  lis- 
tened, but  all  was  silence.  Again  he  listened,  when  again  the 
"  hollo !"  was  repeated,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  preceding  observations,  Sir,  be  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  you  in  the  departments  of  poetry,  criticism,  and 
novel-writing,  I  shall  in  the  course  of  another  month 
send  you  the  testimonials  of  my  abilities  as  a  traveller, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  hope  of  a  handsome  remune- 
ration for  this  effusion,  I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  devoted, 

Sylvester  Scribble, 
May  19th,  1811 
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Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  rmgistri; 
Q.uo  me  cunquerapit  tempestas  deferor  hospes. 


Dunixr.  the  last  month,  the  public  papers  were  filled  with  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  our  representatives,  in  favor  of  a  new  subscrip- 
tion theatre,  and  if  mere  professions  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
drama  could  have  been  received  as  satisfactory, the  motion  ofMr.Mel- 
lish  would  have  met  with  little  opposition.  That  the  present  state  of 
theatrical  representation,  even  independent  of  the  late  innovations, 
is  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  no  one  will  dispute. — There  is  undoubted- 
ly much  room  for  improvement,  both  in  the  selection  of  performers 
and  in  the  internal  management  of  the  theatre.  Dramatic  composition 
is  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  our  serious  pieces  are  scarcely  on 
a  level  of  literary  merit  with  the  baby  dialogues  of  Mr.  Newberry's 
manufactory,  and  our  genteel  comedy  can  claim  no  legitimate  supe- 
riority over  the  vapid  and  inanimate  productions  of  those  ancient  com- 
pilers of  Iambic  dialogues,  whose  laboured  yet  nerveless  insipidity 
every  schoolboy  has  learned  to  despise. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  tragic  exhibition,  we  are   peculiarly 
fortunate.    The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs,  Siddons,  the  Hamlet  cf  Kera- 
ble,  and  the  Othello  of  Young,  are  examples  of  perfection  in  ihe  his- 
trionic art,  of  which  the  fathers  of  the  drama  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  these  who  is  there  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  tragic  excellence  ?  to  strut  about  the  stage  in  sullen 
majesty  ;  to  stamp  and  roar,  and  whine  and  sigh  ;  to  knit  their  brows 
when  they  are  angry,  and  grin  when   they  are  pleased,  are  the  only 
efforts  of  which  our  serious  performers  appear  to  be  capable.     Of  na- 
ture and  property  they  have  no  conception.     Whether  they  be  quali- 
fied by  the  gifts  of  personal  accomplishment,  to  assume   the  appear- 
ance  of  heroes  aud  lovers,  or  are  condemned  to  personate  the  charac- 
ters of  tyrants  and  murderers,  they  are  equally  unfortunate;  in  the 
one  case  their  defects  are  aggravated  by  extravagance,   vnd  in  the 
other  their  excellencies  deformed  by  affectation.     If  the  present   race 
of  theatrical  retainers,  were  divided  into  the  classes  of  ranters,  buf- 
foons, iusipids,  and  actors,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the 
number  of  those  who  might  be  included  in  the  last  of  these  divisions. 
But  how  would  the  dearth  of  theatrical  ability    be  supplied  by  the 
erection  of  another  theatre  t  After  Tisiting  the  Haymarket  no  man 
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■will  dispute,  that  even  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  two 
houses,  all  the  country  performers  who  had  the  least  chance  of  imme- 
diate success  on  the  London  boards  have  not  had  a  fair  trial  ;  the  late 
arrivals  afford  no  very  encouraging  prospects  of  future  advantage  from 
similar  speculations,  and  it  will  be  found  on  enquiry,  that  if  one  or 
two  performers  of  real  excellence  have  no  engagement  with  the  Lon- 
don managers,  it  is  owing  to  causes  that  the  establishment  of  a  third 
theatre  would  have  no  tendency  to  remove.  We  must  take  it  for 
granted  then  that  such  a  theatre  would  have  no  effect  on  the  general 
merits  of  performers, — it  could  not  improve  the  histrionic  art  by  open- 
ing the  way  to  competition,  because  there  is  sufficient  scope  for  compe- 
tition even  in  the  present  state  of  the  rival  houses :  it  could  not  be  the 
means  of  introducing  meritorious  actors  to  the  London  boards,  for 
every  facility  of  that  kind  is  afforded  already — and  if  it  be  asserted 
that  it  would  emancipate  the  actors  of  the  other  theatres  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  managers  by  offering  an  asylum  to  neglected  genius  or  in- 
sulted talent, — we  can  only  answer,  that  this  is  an  effect  of  all  others 
the  most  to  be  deprecated,  that  the  degradation  of  the  theatre  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  the  perform- 
ers, and  that  if  even  during  the  present  monopoly  (as  it  is  called)  the 
public  is  obliged  to  suffer  every  degree  of  insult  and  disappointment, 
because  a  favourite  performer  can  bully  his  manager  into  compliance 
with  his  absence  or  indisposition,  by  threatening  to  renounce  his 
engagement,  the  erection  of  a  third  theatre  would  be  the  signal  of 
universal  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  the  authority  of 
the  managers. 

Nor  has  any  proof  been  advanced  that  the  erection  of  a  third  thea- 
tre would  elevate  the  character  of  our  dramatic  compositions,  and 
secure  the  exclusion  from  the  stage  of  all  such  pieces  as  would  not 
gratify  the  critic  by  their  literary  excellence,  and  afford  a  relaxation 
at  once  rational  and  amusing  to  the  holiday  visitor  and  the  fashion- 
able lounger.  Of  the  latter  descriptions,  indeed,  we  are  afraid  that 
but  a  small  proportion  would  be  the  frequenters  of  any  theatre  in 
which  music  and  pantomime  were  not  the  principal  entertainments? 
and  till  another  Shakespeare  shall  arise  the  mighty  work  of  diverting 
the  public  taste  from  nonsense  and  buffoonery  to  the  higher  excellen- 
cies of  the  drama  must  be  abaudoned  as  hopeless.  The  late  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, indeed,  ascribes  the  overflow  of  farcical  and  pantomimical 
exhibitions  to  the  magnitude  of  our  theatres,  and  contends  that  if  the 
ppectators  could  in  a  theatre  of  moderate  size  observe  the  expression  of 
the  actor's  countenance  in  scenes  of  tenderness,  sublimity,  and  horror, 
they  would  no  longer  be  attracted  by  the  paltry  tinsel  of  processions, 
isor  listen  to  the  rant  of  second-rate  performers.  But  if  this  observa- 
tion accounts  for  the  continual  preference  of  pantomimes  and  farces 
over  the  more  regular  effusions  of  dramatic  genius,  it  does  not  ac* 
count  for  the  reception  of  bad  tragedies  in  preference  to  good  ones,  or 
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for  the  continual  failure  of  those,  who,  in  spite  of  discouragement 
and  inconvenience,  do  actually  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
composition  of  legitimate  pieces.  Mr.  Cumberland  too  was  the  only 
man  of  literary  celebrity  whose  name  could  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
committee;  and  since  his  death,  what  new  hope?,  as  far  as  regards 
their  personal* efforts,  can  be  entertained,  that  their  success  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  real  interests  of  the  stage,  and  that  the  British  Drama 
shall  be  restored  to  its  pristine  dignity  under  their  protection  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  they  shall  effect  their  object,not  by 
introducing  to  the  world  their  own  originals, but  by  the  continued  and 
exclusive  exhibition  of  such  plays  as  have  long  since  past  the  ordeal 
of  public  criticism.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  yet  within 
the  power  of  the  present  Drury-lane  patentees ;  and  what  security  we 
have  that  the  managers  of  the  subscription  theatre  are  more  likely  to 
accomplish  this  object  than  their  predecessors,  (who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  erect  a  theatre  of  a  reasonable  size,)  we  should  be 
happy  to  dicover.  The  present  committee,  is,  no  doubt,  composed  of 
men  of  honor  and  responsibility  ;  but  the  management,  supposing 
their  future  efforts  to  be  more  successful  than  their  last  attempt, 
cannot  always  remain  in  the  same  hands.  The  future  directors  of 
such  an  undertaking  will  rather  compl  y  with  the  wishes  of  the  public 
than  become  bankrupts  :  theatrical  representations  will  still  be  govern- 
ed by  the  taste  of  the  populace,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general 
pursuits  and  habits  of  the  petitioners,  the  influence  of  the  multitude 
will  be  more  powerftrily  felt  in  the  boxes  of  the  "  National  Theatre," 
than  in  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  forgotten  that  nearly  all  the  advanta- 
ges promised  to  the  subscribers,  rather  depend  on  the  disposition  of 
the  future  managers  of  the  establishment  than  on  any  security  for  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  objects  inherent  to  the  plan  itself.     We  are 
told,  that  the  restoration  of  the  drama,  is  the  first  object  that  the 
plan  is  intended  to  accomplish  ;  but  we  are  not  told  by  what  peculiar 
means,  or  undiscovered  resources,  this  object  can  be  effected.  If  pro- 
mises of  diligence  and   patriotism  be   worthy  of  regard,  we   do  not 
see  why  the  protestations  of  the  present  possessors  of  a  legal  patent 
are  not  deserving  of  equal  confidence.     The  renters  of  Drury-lane,  in- 
dependent of  the  question  of  right,  have,  at  least,  a  claim  on  our  ge- 
nerosity ;  their  leading  members  have  had  such  experience  in  thea- 
trical business,   as  must  with  caution  and  unanimity  enable  them  for 
a  considerable  time  to  defy  the  competition  of  their  rivals :  and.if,  as 
Mr.  Cumberland  asserts,  their  partiality  to  pantomime  proceeded  from 
the  disproportionate  magnitude  of  their  former  theatre,  the  reduction 
of  its  scale  will  be  necessarily  followed  by  their  return  to  nature  and 
decorum. 
The  Gazette  Extraordinary  is  one  of  those    unfortunate  produc* 
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iions  which  it  is  impossible  to  praise  with  warmth,  or  censure  with  as- 
perity. Its  language  is  usually  chaste,  and  not  ^infrequently  elegant ; 
the  fable  is  not  entirely  without  interest,  nor  the  characters  without 
spirit.  Yet  no  one  of  the  spectators  or  readers  of  this  play  would 
ever  wish  to  see  or  read  it  again  ;  the  tone  of  the  dialogue  is  mono- 
tonous ;  the  incidents  when  separated  from  each  other  are  extremely 
common-place ;  and  the  most  amusing  of  the  dramatis  persona  are 
drawn  either  after  the  sketches  of  others,  or  without  any  attention 
to  the  realities  of  life.  The  grandfather  of  Lord  De  Mallory  proud 
of  his  rank  and  great  alliances,  and  highly  incensed  at  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  sisters  in  a  way  which  he  thought  degrading,  determined 
to  take  on  himself  the  disposal  of  his  family  down  to  the  second  ge- 
neration. ««  His  son  and  his  two  daughters  he  matched  to  his  mind 
during  his  life,  and  beheld  them  blest  with  children, — this  pleased  him 
highly  ;  for  he  now  saw  the  prospect  of  excluding  exceptionable  alli- 
ances by  intermarriages  in  his  own  illustrious  house.*'  He  entailed 
his  immense  estates  on  his  grandson,  Lord  De  Mallory  (Mr.  Young), 
with  the  stipulation  that  at  a  stated  period,  which  is  nearly  arrived,  he 
should  marry  his  first  cousin,  lady  Julia  Sandford-  Now  the  manuers 
of  Lord  De  Mallory  when  a  boy  were  haughty  and  repulsive.  Lady 
Julia  retaining  the  impressions  of  her  youth,  shrinks  with  horror  from 
the  idea  of  becoming  his  bride,  and  immediately  takes  her  departure 
for  the  lakes.  His  lordship,  eager  to  convince  her  how  much  he  is 
changed,  and  how  unworthily  she  thinks  of  him,  follows  her  thither, 
and  under  the  name  of  Major  Clayton  obtains  her  affections.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  plot,  and  by  means  not  very  artfully  contrived  all 
parties  are  made  happy  on  his  lordship's  discovering  himself.  Lord 
De  Mallory  has  no  character  at  all.  We  are  told  that  he  was  of  a 
haughty  and  imperious  disposition  in  his  youth,  and  that  he  has  now 
reformed;  but  on  the  stage  he  is  merely  like  other  respectable  gen- 
tlemen. Sir  Harry  Aspen  is  a  compound  of  the  hypochondriac  and 
the  puppy  ;  but  his  portrait  is  a  mere  caricature,  equally  destitute  of 
originality  and  effect.  Mr.  Heartworth  is  a  plain  country  gentleman  j 
Dr.  Suitall  is  an  Ollapod  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  Spruce  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hamerton.  The  ladies  are  according  to  the  usual  run 
of  females  on  the  stage. — All  the  serious  personages  are  insipids,  and 
Mrs.  Leech  is  a  fat,  vulgar,  village  widow,  who  having  fondly  sup- 
posed Sir  Harry  to  be  in  love  with  her,  leaves,  him  on  the  discovery  of 
her  mistake,  with  an  assurance  "that  she  will  expose  his  perfidy, 
and  give  a  fresh  warning  to  sensitive  hearts,  not  to  trust  perfidious 
man." 

By  way  of  enlivening  the  dialogue,  and  giving  to  his  characters 
an  interest  they  do  not  inherently  possess,  Mr.  Holraan  has  p  ut  into  the 
mouths  ©f  the  dramatis  personae  the  precise  words  that  he  would  wish 
to  proceed  from  the  audience,   Thus  in  the  first  scene  with  JUady  Julia 
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old  Randall  (who  is  in  fact  Mr.  Murray  in  a  proper  suit  of  chains)  re- 
plies to  some  insipid  observation  that  she  makes,  '*  0  you  wild  ihing, 
you  !"  on  her  saying  something  still  less  remarkable  for  vivacity,  he 
exclaims, "  oh  !  you  flighty  creature  '."and  on  her  last  declaration  that 
"rather  than  one  of  her  children  should  call  Lord  de  Mailory  father,she 
will  never  have  ababy  as  long  as  she  lives;"  he  dismisses  her  by  cry- 
ing, «  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways — for  a  dear  merry  soul  ! ! !"  Now 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  discover  in 
Julia  any  of  the  qualities  imputed  to  her.  A  more  dull,  uninteresting 
heroine  never  appeared  in  a  modern  comedy. 

What  may  be  the  moral  intended  by  the  author  to  be  deduced  from 
the  piece  collectively,  we  are  not  able  to  conjecture.  The  senti- 
ments interspersed  in  the  dialogue  are  usually  inoffensive;  but  we 
do  not  approve  of  Major  Clayton's  description  of  a  petticoat.  "  Ne- 
ver hope  to  triumph  over  it — it  is  certain  of  conquest,  for  even  if  it 
surrender,  it  is  only  to  enslave  you  the  surer."  What  is  this  but  to 
say,  that  the  surest  mode  of  rivetting  the  chains  of  a  lover,  is  to 
grant  him  what  he  sighs  for  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  Gazette  Extraordinary  may  be  seen  once  without 
fatigue;  and  its  readers  although  they  will  lay  it  down  without  any 
reluctance,  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  their  personal 
respect  for  its  author  considerably  cncreased,  by  this  evidence  of  his 
talents.  Chasteness  of  composition  is,  in  a  player,  no  mean  or  easy 
acquisition,  and  though  we  would  rather  witness  the  exhibition  of  ten 
of  Hook's  farces  than  of  one  comedy  like  Mr.  Holraan's,  we  laugh, 
with  the  one,  but  respect  the  other. 

We  have  seen  the  wonderful  exploits  of  the  horses  in  Timour,  but 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  criticism  to  calculate  the  height  of  a 
leap,  or  estimate  the  comparative  agility  of  Sancho  and  Perriwinkle. 
For  our  own  parts  we  were  not  much  astonished  to  see  half  a  dozen 
ponies  gallop  over  an  obstacle  fifteen  inches  high,  through  a  breach 
wideenough  to  admit  a  coach  and  six  ;  but  the  house  was  in  an  uproar 
of  delight,  audwe  left  it  to  retire  to  our  closet,  and  write  a  criticism 
on  the  Cambridge  Eschylus  I 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Millar  on  the  subject  of  the  O.P. 
accounts,  and  his  transactions  as  treasurer  to  the  committee  of  master 
boot  and  shoe-makers.  With  the  dispute  on  this  latter  business  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  gladly  insert  the  account  and  explanation 
which  we  requested. 
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"  Samuel  Millar,  Treasurer  of  the  O.  P.  subscription,  in 

account  with  the  subscribers^ 

Dr. 

To  amount  subscribed,  £4 1 2  13     8 

Cr. 

By  Mr.  Mallet's  retaining  fee  .........  220 

By  subscriptions  not  received       -----«-•  230 

By  advertisements    ---->-     =     .-     -     =     =  144     93 

By  incidental  expences       .-----...-  28     511 

Mr   Harmer  for  defending  22  persons      .-■---  58     06 

Mr.  West  for  32  persons 104     8     4 

Sundry  claimants     --.-„.-_     ...     .  80     07 

Balance  in  hand    -      .-...•-...•.  53     40 


=5472  13     S 


t(  The  claims  that  are  made  amount  to  considerably  more  than  the 
balance  due,  and  the  committee  have  not  yet  determined  how  or  in 
what  proportions  they  shall  be  satisfied.  If  to  be  paid  ia  full  they  re- 
quire further  subscriptions." 

M  Skinner- street,  25th  May.  1811*" 
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